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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM, 


^ncignt  and  M^oiern  Malta ^  containing  a  Defiription  of  the  Ports  dnd 

Cititsofthei  JJlandsafMaltfi  ^nd  Goza^  together  with  the  Monuments^ 

of  Antiquity  fttllremainingy  the  different  Governments  to  which  they 

•  have  be£n fubj^ifid^  their  Trade  a^d  Finances:  as  alfo  the  Hiftofj  ojf 

tht  Knights  <if$t.  "John  af  yerufalem^  from  th^§ir  firft  Ejiablijbment  f/i 

."-  Malta  till  the  Bsgiming  of  the  igth  Century;  with  4  particular  Acf^ 
count  of  the  Events  which  preceded  .^and^  attenda^d  its  Capture  by  thtt 
French  and Conquefi  hy  the  Englijh,-  By  Louis  de  Boifgclin,  Knight 
of  Malta :  IVith  em  Appendix^  containing  a  Number  of  auihtntie 
State 'Papers  and  other  Documents^  a  Chart  of  the  Iflands^  Vietus^ 
Portraits^  AntiqiteSy  Wf.     3  Vol.  4to-  Pp.  1008.  4I.  4s*     Robin-^ 

[      fons.     1804. 

^tN  this  w«rk  the  Chevalier  de  Boifgelin  has  endeavoured  to  brings 
JL  into  a  comparatively  fmall  compafs,  the  fubdance  of  all  that  hag 
bfeen  written '(^  the  luand  of  Malta,  its  fovereigiis  and  inhabitants; 
and  the  very  long  lift  of  books  which  is  prefixed  to  his .  firft  volume 
lufficl^ntly  fheWs  that  nothing  which  labour  a ^jd  perfeverance  could. ^ 

'  kSkSj.  has  been  negl'ifted  by  him.    "Happy  fliould  we  be,  could  we^^ 
ibnfcicntioufly  declare,  that  he  has  fo  far '  fuCceeded  in  this  arduOu$  -' 
^tSicm^ti  as  to  render  this  cqndenfed  mafs  of  infortnaticjp  inteijefting 

^  or  inftru&ive.  But  the  deleSandb  pariterque  monendo  is  an  art 
which  this  worthy  Knight  does  i^ot  appear  to  have  ftudjed  ;  and,  ia 
truth,  it  is  cvideftt,  from  the  prcdu<Sion  before  us,  that  he  ba|  bcea 

.^  9iiich  lefs  familiar  with  the  pea  thah  with  thefword^ 
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The  firft  volume  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  firft  of  which  con- 
.  tains  the  civil,  political^  and  natural  hiftory  of  Malta,  and  the  fe- 
cond  is  occupied  by  an  ample  account  of  the  Conftitiition  and  Finan- 
ces of  the  Order,  As  \  fpccimen  of  the  work*  we  (hall  extract  from  the 
former  Tome  parts  of  the  chapter  which  exhibits  a  defcription  of  the 
Mai tcfc,  their  manners,  cuftbms,  ceremonies,  and  diverfions. 

•'The  Maltefe,  though  continually  fubjedl  to  different  nations,  have  al- 
ways preferved  their  original  charader ;  which  fufficiently  proves  their  de- 
fcent,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fhews  that  they  have  mixed  very  little  with 
any  of  the  people  who  have  by  turns  governed  their  country. 

**  Their  countenances  Jinnounce  an  African  origin.  They  are  (hort, 
ilrong,  plump,  with  curled  hair,  flat  nofes^  turned  up  lips,  and  the  colour  of 
their  ikins  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  inhabbtants  of  the  ilates  of  Barbary : 
their  language  is  alfo  fo  nearly  the  fame,  that  they  perfe6lly  undcrftand  each 
other.      ^  ,  • 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  the  lituation  of  J^Ialta,  as  to  the  diffe- 
rent ftrangers  who  have  viiited  and  conquered  the  iflautl,  that  the  Maltefe 
have  become  very  indullrious,  aAive,  faithful,  economical,  courageous,  and 
the  befl  failors  in  ^he  Mediterranean.  But,  notwithftanding  thefegood  qua- 
lities, they  ft  ill  retain  fome  of  the  defeds  generally  attributed  to  the  Afri- 
cans; and  are  mercenary,  paffiopate,  jeiateus,.  yindiflive,  and  addi6led  to 
thieving.  They  hare  likewife  {ptnetimes  recalied  the  idea  of  the  Punka  Ft- 
iks.  They  are  fantallical  and  fuperftitious  in  the  higheft  degree,  but  their 
ignorance  does  not  unfit  them  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 

"  The  only  cuftom  peculiar  to  Malta  ftill  fubfifting,  and  which  indeed  is 
retained  among  hone  but  people  of  fortune,  is  the  cucciha,  that  is  to  fiiy, 
an  afTembly  given  by  parents  on  their  children's  firft  birth-^day.  The  com- 
pany being  met  in  the  great  hail,  which  is  always  much  more  ornanTBnted 
than  any  other  part  ofthe  houfe,  the  chiW  is  brought  in;  and  if  it  be  a  boy, 
lie  is  prefented  with  two  baflcets,  the  one  containing  corn  and  fweetmeats, 
and  the  other  trinkets,  coins,  an  ink-tland,  a  Iword,  &c.  The  choice  he 
makes  on  this  occafion,  will,  according  to  their  notions,  give  a  juft  idea  of 
iiis  future  difpofition,  and  the  mode  of  life  he  will  emVace.  Should  he  chufc 
the  corn,  it  is  a  (ign  of  a  liberal  charafler ;  if  he  prefers  the  ink-fland,  he  is 
to  be.  brought  up  either  to  trade  or  the  bar  ;  and  if  he  takes  thef  fword,  tlie 
greateft  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  courage.  Achilles  thus,  by  a  choice  of 
the  fame  nature,  dilcovered  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  that  liis  female  habi- 
iiments  ferved  only  to  conceal  a  hero.  If  the  child  be  a  girl,  needles,  filks, 
and  ribbands,  fuppiy  the  place  gf  the  fword  and  ink-ftand. 

"  An  entertainment  was  formerly  given  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  by  the  grand- 
mafter  to  the  people,  in  the  great  iquare  of  .the  city  Valetta.  Long  beams 
were  fixcJd  againfl  the  guard-houfeoppotite  to  the  palace,  and  between  each 
were  iaftened  rope-ladders,  the  whole  covered  over  by  branches  of  trees  in 
leaf:  to  which  were  tied,  from  top  to  bottom,  live  animals,  bafkets  of  eggs, 
hams,  faufages,  wreaths  of  oranges;  in  fhort,  all  kinds  of  provifions.  This 
edifice  was  called  Cocagna,  and  was  crowned  by  a  globe  comppfed  of  linen 
cloth,  on  which  flood  the  figure  of  Fame  in  relievo,  holding  a  flag  with  the 
grand-mafter's  arms.  The  people  were  aflembled  in  the  great  fquare,  and 
were  prevented  by  one  man,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  from  attacking  the 
Vocazna,  till  the  grand-mafter  gave  the  fignal.  The  man  with  the  wand  is 
floMued  the  Gran  Visconti,  wi  thei  BdmiiukratioA  of  the  police  is  committed 
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ifthis  care.  .  The  Miltefe  people  were  fo  obedient,  and  flood  in  fuch  com- ' 
|)fete  awe  of  this  officer  of  juf^ice,  that  one  day.  on  a  falfe  (ignai  being  eiven, 
they  had  already  begun  to  attack  the  Gocagna,  but  on  being  called  back,  the 
crowd,  though  half  way  up  theladders>  immediately  defcendedin  (ilence. 

*'  The  Maltefe  never  allowed  either  foreigners  or  foldiers  to  (hare  th« 
profits  of  this  feftival,  but  refented  very  ferioufly  any  attempt  at  participa* 
tion.  The  provifions  oF  the  Cocagna  became  the  property  of  thole  whor^ 
having  feized  them,  were  able  to  carry  them  off  in  fafety  through  the  crowd. 
This  caufed  furious  battles,  the  combatants  alfailing  each  other,  attacking 
and  defending  with  great  violence.  To  the  ftrft  who  reached  the  figure  of 
Fame  was  allotted  jTome  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  on  the  flandard's  be- 
ing taken  to  be  returned  to  the  grand-mailer,  the  cloth  globe,  compofed  of 
two  parts,  burft  open,  and  out  came  a  flight  of  pigeons. 

"  Happily  tlie  repeated  (bouts  of  the  populace  prevented  the  cries  of  hcf 
mirerable  animals  hung  to  the  Cocagna  being  heard,  though  thefe  vidlims 
were  pulled  to  pieces  from  the  branches  and  eat  up,  whilll  ftill  alive.  The 
people  were  particularly  delighted  with  this  entertainment,  which  had  been 
luppreffed  for  fome  time,  but  was  re-^fiabli(hed  once  mere  during  the  reign 
of  the  grand-mafler  Rohan. 

•'  AH  young  women  refiding  in  the  country  inlifted,  before  they  jvere  mar- 
ried, oirits  being  particularly  itipulated  in  the  contract,  that  their  hufbands 
ihould  take  them  every  year  to  the  city  La  Vaietta  on  St,  John's  .day,  to  thjs 
Old  City  on  St.  Peter's,  and  to  the  cafal  Zeitiin  on  St.  Gregory's..  X^ 
plainly  (hewed  they  had  no  great  idea  of  the  con^laifance  of  their  intended 
bridegrooms ;  and  as  they  were  very  anxious  to  exhibit  their  perfons,  and  ajt 
the  fame  time  pod'eflTed  no  incon(iderable  (hare  of  curiolity,  they  had  re-' 
courfe  to  this  method,  to  prevent  the  polfibility  of  a  refufal." 

If  a  regular  ai^d  rapid  increafe  pf  population  ^  as  no  doubt  it  is, 
one  charadleriitic  of  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  a  people,  and  of' 
the  mildnefs  of  a  governmejiit,  jt.  will  not  be  denied,  by  any  oiie  who 
reads  the  following  itatement,  that  the  Maltefe  v^ere  a  happy  people^ 
or  that  the  government  of  the  Khightd  was  a  mild  government. 

'*  But  nolwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid>  and  the  extreme  fertility. of 
fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  Malta  is  (till  very. tar  from  being  able  to  furnlfh  its 
inhabitants  with  the  necelfaries  of  life  without  foreigft  aliifiance.  This  is 
principally  owing  to  iHeencreafe  of  population,  which  is  augmented  to  ade^ 
gree  fcarcely  ever  before  known  in  hiftory,  and  which  is  a  (Ironger  pnwf 
ofthegoodnefs  of  the  governn»ent  than  any  arguments  ever  advanced  to^hef 
contrary.  , 

"  The  Maltefe  were  not  men  who  inhabited  a  fruitful  land,  promising  a 
plentiful  harved  for  the  fupport  of  their  numerous  families,  together  with  a 
foperabun dance  of  provi(ions  enabling  them  to  live  with  eafe  and  comibrt;, 
but  a  peojSle  living  on  a  naturally  barren  (oil,  which  (carcely  afforded  them 
bread  for  three  months  in  the  year;  and  yet  this  peoplfe,  as  has  been  a^readj 
obferved,  encreafed  and  multiplied  in  a  proportion  unknown  in  all  other 
countries.  Malta  in  1330did  not  contain  quite  (ifteen  thoyifand  inhabitants, 
and  thefe  were  reduced  to  ten  thoufand  at  the  rai(ing  of  the  (lege  in'  the 
grand-mafter(hip  pf  La  Valette ;.  during  that  of  Omedes,  Goza  was  entirely 
depbpulated  ;  and  the  plague  in  1592^  m.lde  terrible  ravages  on  the  ifland  ; 
itotwithfiamling  which,  by  the  cenfus  taken  in  1632  (the  population  of  the 
two-  iAands  amounted  to  fifty^one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  fifty.     Since 
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that  time,  the  Maltefe  have  been  almoft  conftantly  at  war ;  and  grcit  num- 
bers were  again  deftroyed  by  an  inft^ious  diflenaper  in  1676.;  yet  fuch  wa« 
Jhe  encreale  of  population,  that  in  1798  Malta  contained  ninety  Ihoufand, 
and  Goza  twenty- four  thoui'and,  inhabjl^nits. 

"  Wbfere  i*  the  country,  amy  I  venture  to  aik,  which  can  boaft  ofdich 
•an  encreafe,  and  fucb  a  continual  ilat^  of  profperity  ?  But  the  MaltcTe, 
who  are  naturally  fober,  require  but  little  npurifliment ;  befides,  they  wcfle 
.fo  perfedly  contented  with  the  mildnefstof  a  government  which  never  taxed 
either  the  labour  of  their  hands,  pr  any  other  effort  of  induftry,  that  they 
became  too  much  attached  to  their  country  ever  to  leave  it,  well  knowing 
that,  in  almo(l  every  other,  both  farmer  and  artificer  were  equally  fubje^  to 
barthenfome  taxes.  "• 

The  acc(lvpt  pf  Malta  is  clofed  with  a  lift  of  plants  that  grow  in  the 
ifland  and  its  dependencies,  which  occupies  no  lefs  than  twenty-fix 
pages !  The  book  on  the  Conftitution  and  Finances  of  the  (>)rder,  i^i 
which  the  conftant  attention  of  the  Knights  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs 
of  the  natives  is  fully  demonftrated,  contains  little  that  is  interelHng  iri 
the  perufal,  and  hothing  worthy  of  quotation.  The  following  was 
the  annual  receipt  and  cxpcnce  of  the  government,  on  an  average  of 
ten  years,  from  1779  to  i)88.  Receipt  136,1  li^l.  4s.  3d.  Expcncc 
126,1861.  leaving  a  furplus  of  9,928!.  4s.  3d.  But  the  expences 
were  materially  increafed,  and  th6  receipts  as  materially  diminiflied 
ibon  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  thjf^ 
Order  was  deprived  of  its  pofieflions  in  France,  and  in  thofe  countries 
'Which  were  cither  corrupted  by  French  principles,  or  fubdued  by 
French  arms. 

^  The  fecond  volume  is  alfo  divided  into  two  books,  the  firft  of  which 
contains  the  HiftOry  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  from  the  iirft  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Order  in  the  ifland,  in  1530,  to  the  foundation  of  th« 
city  of  La  Valetta,  in  1566.  In  the  fecond  book  the  hiftory  is  conti- 
nued to  the  ele£lioti  of  the  Grand-Mafter  De  Rohan,  in  1775.  This 
volqme  is  more  intereding  than  the  preceding  one,  as  it  records  many 
of  the  gallant  achievements  and  truly  heroic  exploits  of  thofe  gallant 
Kai^hts,  in  their  ^^/days,  particularly  during  the  memorable Tiege 
<of  their  ifland  by  the  Turks  in  1565.  But  even  here  little  is  to  be 
found  that  was  not  known  before,   and  moft  of  the  events  had  been 
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riiore  copioufly,  and,  in  moft  rerpe<9s,  more  fat  us  faSorily  detailed  be-  <• 
fore  by  the  AbVe  de  Vertot.  We  learn,  from  a  note,  that  the  well- 
known  Gomte  d'Entraigues  has  written  a  Hiftory  of  our  Henry  th^ 
Eighth,  which  we  concur,  with  the  Chevalier,  in  wifhing  be  would 
publifli,  as,  we  reallv  think,  it  muft  be  a  curious  produ£lion.  In  the 
third  volume,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Knights  is  continued  until  the  con-> 
^ueft  of  Malta  by  the  Britifli  in  1800.  There  all  the  decrees  of 
the  different  afiemblies  of  regicides  and  rebels  in  France,  refpefting 
the  Knights,  are  noticed ;  and  an  account  given  of  the  confifcation  c^ 
their  property  in  that  country.  This  is  followed  by  an  accurate  de-. 
tail  ot  the  proceedings  of  Buofiaparie  andhis  myrmidons  ;  from  the 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Bruix  to  the  final  furrender 
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of  the  idiuid ;  which  exhibits  a  fcene  of  perfidy,  bafeneG,  and  oppref- 
iion,  on  the  one  hand,  a  parlille)  to  which  is  only  to  be  found  n  the  • 
Hiftof  y  of  the  Corfican  Ufurper  ;  and  a  (eries  of  a£is  of  trea^iicry, 
meannefs,  and  pufiilanimity,  o\\  the  other,  certainly  not  to  bi.  equal- 
led by  any  events  recorded  in  the  Hiftary  of  Alalia.     In  contraiiing 
the  condu£b  of  the  Knights  when  attacked  by  the  French  in  1798^ 
with  their  condiiiEl  two  centuries  and  a  half  before   when  alfiled  by 
,  the  Turks,  we  find  an  inexhaullibie  fouree  of  Turprife  and  concern, 
Inithe  firft  cafe  they  fuftatned  a  fj5;ge  fot  nearly  jSv^  tnmthiy  in  the 
/        laft  they  furrcndered  in  thne  days  :— When  the  Turks  gave  up  the 
fi^e,  the  Knights  had  little  more  than  fix  hundred  men  lett  to  defend 
the  numerous  foriifications  of  the  ifland  ;  but  when  they  yieldcd^to  the 
French  they  had  more  than  as  many  thoufands !  But,  'tis  true,  they 
had  not,  in  1798,  a  La  Valette  to  command  them,  and  too  inany  of 
tl)em  had  loft  every  fpark  of  that  nobl^  fpirit  which  animnted  the 
iriends  of  the  Order,  in  the  firft  age?  of  its  inftltution. 
'  Buonaparte  and  his  banditti  had  no  fooner  landed  than  they  laid 
wafte'  the  country,  and  plundered  the  unfortunate  inhabiunts  of  all 
that  they  pofiefTed. 

*'  Towards  raid-day  the  whole  of  the  country,  together  with  all  the  towers, 
except  Marfa  Sirocco,  •were  in  the  polleffion  of  the  French,  and  almoft  alt 
the  knights  at  the  different  forts  taken  prifoners  and  carried  to  Bonaparte f 
vrhole  addrefs  to  them  on  this  occafion  gives  an  idea  of  impatience  and 
haughfiDefs  of  charader  which  never  afterwards  appeared  in  his  condudl. 
Eighteen  knights,  all  of  whom  were  French,  weie  brought  before  him,  to 
whom  he  inilantly  faid,  *'  What !  am  I  c()nrtantfy  to  meet  with  knights  who 
have  t^kea  up  arms  againft  their  country  ?  I  ought  to  giv^e  orders  to  have 
you  all  Ihol  immediately."  He  afterwards  added,  ^*  How  could  you  evep 
believe  it  poffible  to  defend  yourfelves,  with  a  few  wretched  peafants, 
agaitift  troops  which  have  conquered  and  fjiibdued  the  whole  of  Europe  *  ?'' 

Afte? 
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♦  "M.  Denon,  in  the  magnificei>t  work  he  has  lately  pu^bliihed  onEgypt^ 
makes  Bonaparte  addrefs  himfelf  in  a  verj  different  manner  to  the  knights  of 
Maha  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  and  brought  before  him  on  the  ^3d  Prai- 
rial.  "  Since  you  "were  ta/uib^U  of  taking  uh  arm\  against  your  couiitry^'*  fa  id  lie, 
*'  you  must  know  haw  to  meet,  death*  I  will  not  accept  of  you  as  prifoners ;  you 
may  therefore  return  to  Malta,  and  ftay  there  till  it  (hall  become  my  pro- 
perty.^ I  am  willing  to  believe  Denon's  favourite  hero  was  incapable  of 
Jioiding  foch  falfe,.  and  fuch  inexcufable  language.  I  will  make  no  remarks 
on  the  firft  part  of  this  di(coiiffe»  which  is  a  reproach  made  by  all  conquerors 
to  Uie  conquered,  however  onjuft  the  firft  hoftili^ies :  but  the  vtords you  ?tmst 
huHu  hffvo  to  meet  de»th  deferve  Ibme  obfervarlions ;  though  they  do  r.U  ex^ 
plain  the  kind  of  death  they  were  to  meet,  to  pleafe  the  commander  in  chief. 
As  a  militacy  man,  we  mufi  believe  he  i^ould  only  mean  they  were  to  die 
fword  in  hand  2  yet  Bonaparte,  as  a  patriot  and  a  general,  cQuld  nc;ver  wi(h 
tbat  to  be  the  cafe :  ftnoe  by  dying  fword  in  hand  the  French  knights,  in  his 
opinion^  wodd:  be  gailty  of  the  greateft  of  crimes,  that  of  treaion  againft 
tba  mUon.    He  could  not  therefore  widi  his  countrymen  t^  become  ^ 
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After  this  intemperate  fpeech,  he  presently  reaflumed  bis  ufual  pfiadence, , 
of  which  he  had  loft  light  for  a  moment ;  and  gave  orders  that  the  prilonqrsr 
ftjould  be  well  treated,  who  in  future  had  every  reafon  to  be  (atisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  both  foldiersand  officers.''  .... 

Th6  apology  for  Buonaparfe  at  the  conclufion  of  this  note  is  utterly 
yn worthy  of  the  author,  or  of  any  loyal  Knight  whatever.  It  is  pi-i 
tiful,  and  is  n6t  founded  onfaft,  for  can-  any  man,  at  this  period,  be- 
lieve, that  fuch  cowardly  threats  were* not  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
this  upftart  Corfican  ;  and  fti^t  in  Uttering  them,  he  only  delivered  the 
fentiments  of  the  Dirifeitory  ahd  not  his  own  ?  Was  the  murderer  of 
Jaffa  incapable  even  o^  executing  fiich  threats  ?  As  to  his  humanity  to 
the  Knights  who  fo  tamely  furrendered  the  valuable  fortrefs  of  Malta' 
into  his  hands,  we  really  know  not  in  what  it  confifted.  His  fsriear-^^ 
ancey  indeed,  to  aiiaffinate  them  (and  this,  we  fuppafe,  is  meant  *to. 
be  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  humanity) jV/2iS  rather  to  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  policy  than  to  any  generous  impulfe  of  a  mind  that  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  a  ftranger  to  every  noble,  every  virtuous  fentiment.  How 
the  ufe  of  fuch  favage  expreflions,  the  language  of  a  mere  bully,  could 
poflibly  tend  to  animate  the  courage  of  his  troops,  we  muft  leave  to 
the  Chevalier  to  explain.  By  the  firft  article  cf  the  capitulation  the 
Knights, furrcndered  to  the  French  Republic  ",aH  right  of  property 
and  rovereignty'*  over  Malta  and  its  dependencies.  The  prcvifions  iq 
favour  of  the  inhabitants  were  no  fooner  figned  than  violated  by  the 
French,  who  fubjefied  them  to  every  fpecies  of  infult,  injuftice,  and 
^ppreffion. 

In  the  lafl:  chapter  the  Chevalier  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
motives^which  influenced  the  French  to  undertake  the  expedition  tp 
Egypt.  ^ 

**  I  have  already  laid  before  the  reader  the  deep  diffimulation  with  \yhich 
the  French  government  contrived  the  ruin  of  Malta ;  I  will  now  take  notice 

'x  ' • ■ :: ' 

highly  culpable;  befides,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  were  they  to  pe- 
riftiin  this  manner,  many  of  his  fqldiers  would  likewife  be  flain,  whofe  lives 
it  was  greatly  his  intereft  to  preferve.  The  fmalleft  reiiftance  made  by  the 
knights  might"  have  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt;  he  / 
•therefore  could  never  wifti,  and  ftill  lefs  provoke,  them  to  take  up  arm$«  ^ 
He  was  unfortunately  too  well  acquainted. with  the  bravpry  of  the  French 
knights,  ever  to  permit  them  to  return  to  Malta ;  and  he  could  not* poflibly 
pay  a  greater  compliment  to  their  valour,  than  by  perfuading  them  to  enliil 
'  tinder  his  banners  on  his  becoming  mafter  of  the  ifland.  As  to  the  difcourfe 
we  hare  mentioned  in  this  hiftory,  which  was  delivered  before  witnefl'ea 
whofe  tedimony  cannot  pollibly  be  doubted,  it  Tvas,  ,in  (If ict  juftice,  excii* 
fable,  and  may  be  thus  interpreted :  Bonaparte,  being  fuirounded  by  the 
ipiesof  the  diredory,  thought  it  naceffary  to  make  ufe  of  terrific  expreffions, 
though  he  was  inwardly  determined  (as  it  afterwards  proved)  to  adt  with 
jhumanlty.  He  might  alfo  think  it  necelfary  to  addrefs  his  foldiers,  whom 
he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  ia  terms  which  iiH 
*  fleed  were  rather  prefumptuous,  but  which  might  poflibly  tend  to  aninaate 
|^:^/^heir  courage,"  '-'■'■      ^  -     .  '      . 
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of  the  extraordinary  circuin  fiances  which  decided  the  moment  for  carr^'ing 
their  perfidious  plans  into  execution,  with  the  ^motives  tht-y  alleged  in  juiii- 
fication  of  their  condutL  Lalily,  in' pleading  the  caufe  ot  the  Malteie  and 
.  knights,  I  wili  endeavour  to  place  before  their  eyes  the  cruel  misfortunes 
which  mud  neceHkrily  await  them,  fliould  they  be  doomed  to  an  eternal 
ieparation.  1 

"  The  members  of  the  dircflory  having  made  a  temporafy  peace  with  the 
continent^  were  fuddenly  deprived  of  the  retources  with  which  the  pillage 
of  their  agents  had  hitherto  fupplied  them.  The  riches  carried  off  from 
Germany^  Holland,  and  Italy^  had  been  as  quickly  diOipatcd  as  acquired. 
The  want  of  money,  and  the  equal  want  of  credit  to  procure  a  fupply,  foon 
retidered  their  fituation  very  embarralhngj  particularly  as  the  peace  lately 
concluded  left  a  vid^orious  and  difcontented  army  to  be  paid,  young  and 
ambitious  generals  to  be  retrained  within  bounds,  and  men  of  letters  to  be 
bribed.to  filence.  Thus  critically  lituated,  a  romantic  expedition,  worthy 
the  days  of  chivalry,  was  imagined  :  this  was  calculated  to  fatisfy4>oth  army 
and  literati,  by  prefenting  to  the  former  the  mod  brilliant  profpedl  of  mili- 
tary gl^ry,  and  to  the  latter  advantages  of  various  kinds.  The  command 
was  given  to  a  general  whofe  influence  was  dreaded  by  the  diredlory ;  for  it 
was  very  well  known  that  he  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  foldiers 
during  war,  and  was  much  connected  with  artifts  and  men  of  letters  in  time 
of  peace, 

""  The  little  renvaining  money  in  the  public  coffers  was  employed  in  pre- 
parations for  this  expedition.  A  confiderable  fleet  was  fitted  out  with  un- 
heard-of celerity.  The  troops,  diftingui(hed  by  the  name  of  the  army  of 
England, .  were  embarkifd  on  board  fix  hundred  tranfports  in  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  troops,  wbofe  hopes  had  been 
raifed,  and  who  had  flattered  themfelves  with  gaining  immenfe  riches  on 
tl>e  banks  of  (he  Thames,  little  imagined  they  were  dellined  to  figlit  againft 
an  allied  power,  and  lofe  their  lives  or  liberty  on  a  friendly  (bore. 

"  It  is  impofllbte  to  imagine  any  thing  more  truly  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
in  diplomatic  aflTairs  than  the  oflicial  proclamations  and  manifeiloes  publtflieci  , 
relative  to  Malta.  When  the  French  fleet  appealed  before  the  ifland,  the 
commanders  announced  themfelves  as  friends  to  the  order,  and,'  as  fuch,  de- 
manded free  entrance  into  ih^  port,  to  take  in  water ;  notwithfjanding 
which  the  French,  govern^n en t  fdon  after  publicly  affirmed,  that  it  had  re^- 
jgarded  Malta  as  an  enemy  ever  fince  the  year  1792.  The  generals  alfo 
declared  to  the  knights,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  they  had  offered  no  re- 
fiftance,  fince,  on  a  fignal  agreed  on  with  the  Fret)ch  fleet,  they  would 
all  have  been  inftantly  maffacred.  They  likewife  confefled  thai  this  atroci-r 
ous  con fpi racy  had  been  long  formed  by  the  direftory.  The  commander  in 
.chief  frankly  owned,  that  the  priocipal  motive  of  his  precipit&te  attack  on 
Malta  was  the  apprehenfions  of  its  becoming  the  property  of  Rulfia.  He 
might  have  added,  with  flill  greater  truth,  thatliaving  left  France  without 
money,  the  gold,  jewels,  and  great  riches,  of  the  ifland,  were  too  attrac*- 
tivo  to  efcape  the  rapacious  views  of  the  French  troops ;  and  thit  his  ill- 
manned  fieet  fiood  in  the  utmofi:  need  of  recruits  to  fur^ifl:)  to  each  fl)ip  its 
proper  and  proportionate  complement." 

We  here  learn,  for  the  firft  time,  that  Buonaparte,  previous  to  the 
year  1798,  was  the  patron  of  the  Arts  and  of  Letters ;  and  we  fliould 
ft^Wy  feci  obliged  to  the  author  to  ftate  the  fource  of  his  infornaation 
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on  this  head.  We  arc  forry  to  fee,  in  different  parts  of  this  worlb,  a 
kind  of  texpporifing  fpiric  in  (peaking  of  this  fcourge  of  the  hunaan 
race,  whofe  favour  the  author  feems  anxious  to  conciliate. 

Some  of  the, principal  motives  of  the  Direflory  in  invading  Egypt 
are  here  detailed  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  and  there  were  others,  how- 
ever, which  operated  with  ftill.greater  force  on  their  minds,  but  which. 
it  is  foreign  from  our  purpofe  to  enumerate.  The  remaining  p«rt  of 
the  laft  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  feeble  and  vain  attempt  to  convince  the 
Maltefe  that  they  cannot  be  happy  or  profperous  under  any  other  go* 
vernment  than  that  .of  the  Knights,  and  to  perfuade  the  different  ^ 

powers  of  Europe  that  the  Chriftian  world  is  interefted  in  the  prefer-  "• 

vation  of  the  Order,  and  in  its  reiloration  to  the  fovereignty  of  Malta. 
For  our  own  part,  highly  as  we  ad^nire  the  many  npbie  deeds  and  vir- 
tuous ads  which  have  difiinguifhed  the  Knights  at  different  periods 
of  their  hiftory,  and  folicitous  as  we  are,  for  the  reftoration  of  all  thofc 
orders  and  inditutions  which  have  been  aboliflisd  by  the  regicides  of 
France,  we  xonfefs,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  Europe,  we  perceive 
infurmountable  obftacles  to  the  execution  of  fuch  a  meafure.     Malts 
muft  be  poffcffed  by  fome  power,  who  has  refources  within  itfelf  to? 
provide  for  its  defence  againft  the  French,  who,  in  war  or  p^ace,  will 
attempt  to  recover  it ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  power  fo  deeply  inte-  . 
rafted  in  its  poffcffion  as,  and  none  more  able  to  defend  it  than,  Eng- 
land.    While  the  Knights  have  proved,  that  they  neither  poflefs  the 
means  nor  the  ability  to  defend  it.     The  Chevalier   has  anfwered 
,    the  obje<?^ion  to  the  Order  on  the  ground  of  its  waging  perpetual  war 
againft  the  infidels  \  but  furely  it  is  no  weak  objc<3ion,  that  it  confi- 
ders  itfelf  as  pledged  at  all  times  to  join  any  Cferiftian  power,  who, 
from  whatever  motive,  or  with   whatever  defign,  linay  d^clare^war 
againft  an  infidel  ftate.     Agreeably  to  this  p-rinciple,  if  they  were 
jiow  fovereigns  of  Malta,  and  Buonapart^>  to  gratify  Ws  ambition, 
and  improvement  of  his  favourite  plan  of  Univerfal  Empire,  were  to 
invade  the  territories  of  our  ally  the  't'urks,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  give  him  all  the  alii  dance  in  their  power.     It  is  not,  however,  on 
any  partial  or  national  confideration  that  we  objeS  to  this  chivalrous  . 
principle  of  afliion  in  tjie  nineteenth  century.^  but  on  the  broader 
^rdundof  \t^  palpable  abfurdity  and  flagrant  injuflice. 

The  clofing  exhortation  of  the  author  to  his  exiled  brethren  15 
f;ouched  in^-the  pure  fpiritof  a  Chrlftlaa  Knight,  and  we>  therefore^ 
with  pleafure  extract  it. 

^<^  Since  ye  have  quitted  Malta,  mod  probably,  alas!  never  to  return n 
|inceje  have;  left  hehind  you  your  archives,  titfe-deeds,  trophies,  and  amis; 
|etyour  virtues  fliine  the  more  con fpicuous,  and  let  (hem  prove  toan  admi- 
Ting  world,  tha^  you  ftill  poffefs  that  Chriftian  humility,  that  perfect  obe- 
.  dience  to  your  ancient  laws,  that  unalterable  patience  and  refignation,  aiiti 
that  fplrit  of  univerfal  charity,  which  not  even  the  fevereft  xnisforfcunes  cai^ 
^xtinguifh.  Let  the  fame  men,  equally  remarkable  as  warriors  and  hofpi*? 
(allers,  once  more  <ledica(e  fherafelves  to  the  ferviceof  the  poor  and  fick, 
ff^d  following  the  example  of  Gerard  their  original  founder,  er«6l  n«w  hof-. 
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pitah  In  the  Chriftian  world.  And,  ob!  may  the  zeal  with  which  they 
ierve  Mioie  who.  need  celief  touch  the  heart  of  the  moft  obdinate  unbeliever^ 
and  the  fame  of  their  charity  infpire  tho'.e  of  another  creed  with  fentiments 
of  efleeni  and  admiration  !  Be  pei?juaded,  nay  bretl)ren,  that  it  is  to  thft  nie*- 
mory  of  your  hofpitablo  virtues,  dill  more  than  to  that  of  your  military  ex* 
ploits,  that  you  owe  the  diftingailhed  protecUon  of  one  of  the  moii  power- 
ful fovereigns  in  Europe/' 

One  half  of  the  laft  volume  is  filled  with  an  Appendix  of  State  Par 
pers  and  other  documents  iUuftrative  of  the  Hiftory  ;  to  which  is  Tub* 
joined  ap  Index.  The  Plates  are  but  few,  and  fome  of  them  iijditfe- 
rcntly  executed  ;  but  there  is  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of  Malta,  and  a 
Chart  of  the  iflands  upon  a  large  fcale  ;  indeed  too  large  to  be  bound 
up  conveniently  with  the  book. 
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IN  page  10  of  his  poftliminious  preface,  Mr.  Plowdfh  repeats  the  fol- 
lowing notorious  falfehood,  "  thaf  about  the  beginning  of  November^ 
1641,  the  Engliih  and  Scotch  forces  in  Carrickfer^^us,  murdered,  in  one 
jughc,  all  the  inhabitarfts  of  the  ifland  Gee,  comnionly  called  M*Gee^  10 
tlbB  number  of  above  5ooo  men,  women,  and  children,  all  innocent  per- 
fons,  in  a  time  when  none  of  the  Catholics  in  that  country  were  in  arms  or 
rebellio^n>  notes  that  this  was-  the  hH  maffacre  commitcdd  iit  Irela^  on 
eitiier  fide."  .  . 

Some  popjfh  writers  who  mention  this  faft,  reft  its  authenticity  on  the 
credit  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Hecaufe  it  is  in  an  Appendix  annexed  to  hi* 
liiflory ;  and  is  entitled  a  CoUedlion  of  Murders  and  Mat^acres  committed 
on  the  Irllh,  in  Ireland,  fince  the  23d  of  Odober>  1641,  printed  for  tk« 
Author,.  R.  S,  London,  1662, 

Every  writer,  entitled  to  credit,  uniformly  allows,  that  tliis  wa«  a  fabri- 
c^ion,  invented  for  the  purpofc  of  palliating  the  e»ori«*tic»  committed 
by  the  papifts,  in  order  to  procure,  favourable  terras  for  tkemfehrcs  in  tiM 
4iftribution  of  property  under  the  aftof  fettlement. 

R«  S.  therefore,  was  employed  to  make  that  coHeHioR  of  murders,  t« 
prove  that  the  Proteftants  were  the  aggreffors.  It  Appears  by  the  pr^ace 
to  this  colledlion,  that  the  anonymous  relator  had  his  i^nformfttioii  from 
hearfa^y  evidence  only ;  namely,  **  from  the  difceurfes  of  fevcral  fjts  he 
fuggefls)  difinterefted  perfons,  as  well  Proteftants  as  Catholics." 

Now  is  it  more  rational  to  give  credit  to  fuch  idle  ftoriei,  picked  up 
twenty  years  after  the  fetds  were  committed,  from  the  hearfay  evidence  of 
intercfted  perfons,  wht>  thereby  hoped  to  gaiifi  favours  wnder  the  ad  of  fet- 
tlement>  or  to  the  informr^idon  of  thoufands  of  difintereiied  perfons,  who 
were  examined  tu^  oath,  ik  the  moft  fokmn  manner ^  imni'ediately  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  maflacres,  and  by  'virtue  of  royal  commiffiom? 

Beddes,  this  coUeftion  of  R.  S.  was  not  ani>exed  to  Clarendon's  hiftorye    . 
till  the. year  1729,  anS  then  by  one  Wilford,  a  bookfeller,  in  order  to  make 
that  work  acceptable  to  the  Papilfo,  whofe  cruel  and  unprovoked  bar* 
parities  were  ftrxmgly  painted  in  the  body  of  Clarendon's  hiitory. 

7'be  ifland^  Rfage«  i^  a  peiiiiti«la;,  about  three  vaix\e»  Ipng^  an<i»  at  a    . 
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medium  not  a  mile  Wide;  and  as  it  had  no  town,  and  was  at  that  time  in 
an  uncultivated  flate^  it  could  not,  maintain  500  perfons.  ^        ^ 

Doftor  Warner  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Ireland,  whofe  authenticity  Mt.  Plow- 
den  'cxtols  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  he  has  garbelled  fome  paflages  from 
him  which  happen  to  ferve  his  partial  defighs. 

Now  this  writer  rejeds,  and  with  much  ability  refutes,  this  monftrous 
fiflion;  and  it  appears  from  this  hiftorian,  from  every  refpeft able  writer  of 
the  events  of  that  period,  as  well  as  from  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all 
the  leaders  in  that  rebellion,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  that  it  was  de- 
liberately planned,  and  that  the  total  extermination  of  the  Proteftants  was 
meditated,  many  years  before  its  explofion. 

Every  perfon,  whofe  mind  is  not  clouded  with  bigotry,  muft  know  that 
the  fanguinary  principles  of  the  Romifh  Church,  which  have  appeared  in 
all  the  rebellions  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  are  held  in  abhorrence  by 
the  members  of  the  reformed  Religion.  Mr.  Plowden,  on  the  aiTertion  of 
Dr.  Warner,  a  writer  who  has  not  been  long  dead,  endeavours  to  impeach 
the  authenticity  of  Sir  Richard  Cox's  Hiftory  of  Ireland.  He  colleded  the 
materials  for  his  hiftory,  when  many  of  the  adors  and  partizans  in  the 
rebellion  of  1644  were  flill  living,  and  he  told  his  fon,  the  Archbiftiop  of 
Cafhell,  (who  related  it  frequently  to  his  friends)  numbers  of  whom  are 
now  living,  that  he  wrote  down  and  analyfcd  the  narrations  of  perfonr 
attached  to  each  party,,  by  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of^  extrading  the 
truth.  « 

^His  relation  of  what  occurred  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  Jameis  II, 
and  William  and  Mary,  cannot  be  queftioned,  as  he  had  accefs  to  all  the 
documents  and  ftate  papers  in  the  pofteftlon  of  government,  under  whofe 
fan^lion  he  wrote. 

In  pages  11  and  12,  Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  that  his  motive  for  under* 
taking  his  hiftorical  review,  was  to  recommend  the  union,  and  that  he 
went  to  Ireland  to  procure  materials  for  that  pnrpofe.  "  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  any  materials  for  the  purpofe  in  London,  ftiarpened  his  eager- 
nefs  for  refearch,  and  led  him  to  contemplate  that  great  event  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  fubjeft  was  not  new  to  him :  he  had  long  coniidered,  219 
he  ftill  does  conftder,  that  an  incorporate  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  mu(( 
b^e  the  greateft  blefting  to  the  Britilh  empire,  if  followed  up  by  an  indif- 
riminate  ^adoption  of  all  his  Majefty's  fubje^s  in  the  afTumption  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  manifefting  the  fame  tutelary  attention  to  the  in« 
terefts  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  they  do  to  thofe  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, or  other  the  moft  favoured  portion  of  the  Britifti  empire." 

I  requeft  that  the  Reader  will  obferve  the  confiftency  of  Mr.  Plowden 
y©n  this  octafion,  for  he  complained,  as  I  obferved  before,  in  his  hiftorical 
review,  *'  that  Englifti  intereft  had  great  influence  in  the  government  of 
Ireland;"  and  after  defcribing  her  vifionary  fplendor  and  profperity 
3000  years  ago,*  he  *'  fhows  to  what  a  degree  of  confequence  Ihe  is  ca- 
pable of  arriving,  when  her  native  energies  and  powers  ajre  not  cramped  by 
internal  divifions,  or  damped  by  foreign  ftnuer,  oppreffmt,  an4  pgour  i*^  alluding 
to.  her  connexion  >yith  England. 


*  He  reprefei^ts  in  the  15  th  page  of  his  Review,  the  Irifti  to  be  in  the 
utmoft  ftate  of  fplendor,  profperity,  and  refinement,  950  years  before  the 
%:^  aUudf^  tg  b^  C^far^  of  t|ie  rude  b^rbarifin  qC  thp  Britonf,     . 
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In  page  47  of  his  review,  he  fays,  *'  We  have  feen  how  much  the  in- 
terefts  o£  Ireland,  have  ifuifered  from  the  ill  diredlcd  meoopoly  of  £ngli(h, 
ifliluenqe  and  political  power.'*  •  . 

..  in  his  third  volume,  he  feverely  condemns  the  motives  of  the  adminiftra-" 
tion  who  propounded  the  union,  and  the  meafurcs  which  were  adopted  for 
its  acconfiphrnment. 

He  thus  rpcaki  of  the  members  who  voted  for  it :  "  Many  of  them  too 
readily  gave  up  the  prepofTefTions  and  convictions  of  .their  whole  lives,  to 
the  momentary  lure  of  ad-Vitntcg€s  hohlcnout  to  the  fupf^rtersof  the  meafurt ;  andfome^- 
it  cannot  be  denied,  bajhlyfold  ^hcit  they  fincgrely  thcught  to  be  the  intereft  oftbdr 
country,  for  their  pri'vate  gain.^^  He  reprefcnts  fome  of  the  members  who 
fupported  it,  as  cowards,  **.  who  unconditionally  furrendered  the  exercife 
of  any  difcretion  upon  the  fubjcd."  He  wifhes  that  his  Catholic  brethren 
in  Ireland  (hould  be  governed  by  the  fame  regimen  as  the  inhabitants  of 
"  London,  or  other  the  molt  favoured  portion  of  the  Eriti(h  empire," 
without  confidering  that  the  former  have  invited,  and  do  cxpeft,  their 
French  allfes  for  the  purpofe  of  feparating  their  native  country  from  £Dg* 
land,  while  the  latter  are  united  by  the  ties  of  loyalty,  and  breathe  « 
Arong  patriotic  ardour  againU  thefe  enemies  of  the  peace  and  happinefi 
of  mankind.*  ^ 

In  a  note  on  page  11,  Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  that  *' he  had  in  April, 
1792,  after  feveral  converfations  with  the  Mlnitterupon  the  fubje£l  of  Ire- 
land, put  into  his  hands  the  following  considerations  upon  the  Hate  of  that 
rountry,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  which,  (hould  the(e  iheets  come  under 
his  eyes,  the  author  trails  will  work  an  impredion  on  that  great  man's 
mind,  which  either  was  npt  produced,  or  not  expreffed  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceived them.  7!he  writer  was  ordered,  and  he  obeyed  the  order,  to  put 
a  copy  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dundas  (now  Lord  Melville)." 

Mr.  P.  then  laments  that  he  could  never  afterwards  obtain  an  interview 
jviththe  Minifter  duting  nine  years  that  he  continued  in  office,  **  though," 
as  he  fays,  *^  the  objeAs  of  his  folicitations  were  of  the  £rft  natioaal 
magnitude."  ^ 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated  13th  April,  1792,  is  too  long  and  dull  for 
infertion.  I  fliall  give  fome  extracts  from  and  obfervations  on  this  paper, 
which  he  laid  before  the  MiniAer,  as  it  abounds  with  the  groifelt  falfhoods 
and  mifreprefentations.  "  It  is  allowed  that  3,000,000  of  the  inhabitants 
pf  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics." — Anfwer.  This  is  a  notorious  untruth, 
for  they  do  not  exceed  two  millions  and  a  half.  .'*  They  know  themfelves 
to. have  been  loyal  to  their  king  and  country  ;  they  profefs  that  faith  which 
j^hey  believe  thejr  confciences  require,  which  they  know  to  be  civilly  in- 
noxious, and  in  no  manner  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conllitution  of 
their  country.  They  feel  themfelves  galled  by  perfecution  and  oppreilion, 
merely  on  account  of  their  religious  perfuafion."  Anfwer.  Every  pro- 
teflant  flate  in  Europe  finding  that  popery,  and  t^eafon  were  inieparabie. 


"cr 


^  It  is  iingular  that  Mr.  Plowden,  and  all  his  fellow  propacrandifts  of 
Popery  in  Ireland,  do  not  ftew  any  anxiety  about  the  Englifh  Papifls^ 
though  they  labour  under  more  incapacities  than  the  Iriih. 

Perhaps  the  latter  are  more^de^r  to*  him,  becaufe  they,  in  obedience  to 
wthe  general  councils,  ^yhich  he  fays,  af e  ififa}lible^  have  always  been  hoftile 

^p  (hf  l^ereticj^Iftateof  E|iglaii4     ' 
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found  it  abfolutely  ncceffary  for  its  pref6rvation,  to  exclude  its  popifk 
fubjcdts  from  political  power  and  the  enjoyment  of  offices  of  truft.  This 
took  place  in  England  and  Holland  in  the  i6th  century ;  but,  in  Ireland, 
the  pepal  lajvs  were  not  enabled  till  after  the  revolution,  though  that  iikrid 
had  been  difgraced  and  harraffed  by  popifti  plots  a«d  rebellions  for  ifc'o 
years  before  that  period ;  and  they  were  by  no  means  as  fevere  as  the  re- 
ilriftivc  laws  cnafted  dgainil:  the  Engliih  Papifts.  When  Mr.  Plowdeu 
wrote,  the  Irifli  Papifts  enjoyed  more  civil  liberty,  and  fufFcred  much  fewer 
incapacities  than  the  Engliih.  Mr.  P.  rcprefents  rhe  Prefbyterians  as  ene- 
mies to  monarchy,  inviting  the  Papifts  to  unite  with  them  to  fubvertithc- 
conftitntion.  Anfwer.  The  Catholic  Committee,  or  Parliament,  in  the 
year  1792,  fent  many  milfions  to  the  north,  to  folicit  the  Preibyterians  to 
fratepiizc  with  them  t  and  fome  of  thefe  miifions  were  headed  by  John 
Keogh,  one  of  the  moil  ad^ive  and  turbulent  leaders  of  that  afTembly,  and 
Theobald  Wolf  Tone,  their  agent,  who  was  afterwards  convi^ed  of"  high 
treafon,  and  ciat  his  throat  to  elude  the  fentence  of  the  law. 

"  The  unparalleled  fufferance  and  forbearance  of  the  Roma«  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  for  this  laft  century,  under  the  galling  preffure  of  the  fever^il 
laws,  was  folely  owing  to  /Ar  influence  and  exertions  of  their  clergy  over  their 
fiocks^  But  now,  from  forming  themfelvcs  into  aiTociations,  and  being  taught 
to  think  more  fully  and  freely  upon  their  civil  rights,  as  tmofflmding  members 
of  that  focicty,  of  which  they  formed  the  decided  majority.'*  Anfwer.  It 
is  univerfally  well  known,  that  the  people  are  deluded  by  their  prieils* 
who  never  fail  to  infwl^  fanguinary  and  treafonablc  dodlrines  into  them 
from  their  infancy,  Had  for  that  reafon,  ftrong  laws  were  enacted  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  fbr  the  baniihment  of  their  facerdotal  glides.  It  ap- 
peared, that  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  as  well  as  in  all  the  former  ones, 
the  priefts  were  the  real  firebrands  and  inftigators  to  commit  pillage  and 
morder. 

**  The  Irifti  are  determinatcly  faithful  to  the  caufe  they  embark  in,-an4 
they  would  remain  loyally  attached  to  their  king  and  their  ^onftitution« 
were  they  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  of  it  with  others."  Anfwer; 
As  I  obferved  before,  they  gave  ample  proofs  of  the  contrary  during  i6q 
years,  before  they  fulFered  any  privations.  '*  Their  religion  enforces  the 
obfcrviince  of  civil  duties  wherever  they  have  civil  rights,"  As  an  hiilo- 
rian>  Mr.  Plowden  maft  know  the  contrary ;  and  it  ill  becomes  him  to 
make  that  affertion,  after  having  faid,  *'  that  the  decrees  of  general  cottncils 
are  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and  morality,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or 
error,"* 

"  The  refolation  no  longer  to  fubmit  to  any  incapacities  or  grievances 
onthefcore  of  religion,  is  general  with  the  body.  And  thofc  who  think 
that  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  are  now  peaceable,  inactive,  quiet,  and 
contented  with  their  fituation,  are  grofly  deceived."  Anfwer.  This  is 
ftrictly  true,  for  the  Defenders,  a  Popilh  banditti,  organized  by  their- priefts, 
had  committed,  the  mod  ihocking  enormities,  fo  early  as  the  year  1789,  and 
they  continued  to  perfecute  the  Proteftants,  from  that  period  till  the  year 
^792,  when  they  t>ecaiQe  fubfeirvieat  to  the  treafonable  deiigns  of  the  Ca- 
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•  They  enjoin  as  a  religious  dnty  the  depoiition  and  murder  of  here* 
^cal  foyereigns^  the  extifp;^n  of  here;ics>  aQd  the  waj^ty  of  oaths  to  aj^ 
heretical  fiate^ 
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tlioVic  Committee  and  the  United  Xri(hinen>  who  co-operated*  It  appeiurs 
by  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  printed  atod  * 
publilhed  early  in  the  year  1793,  that  this  took  place  in  the  year  179a, 
that  the  Catholic  Committee  had  protected  and  encouraged  the  Defenders, 
and  had  Tent  to  different  parts  of  the  country  for  their  ufe«  confiderable 
quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  for  that  reafon,  the  33d  of 
Geo.  III.  tap.  2.  was  pafled  early  in  the  year  1793,  "  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation and  reirtoval  of  gun- powder."  The  Reader  will  find,  by  the 
proclamations  of  the  8t.h  of  December,  1 79c,  and  the  i  uh  of  March,  1793, 
that  many  parts  of  the  country  were  dreadfully  convulfed  at  that  period  by 
the  I>efender5,  and  that  they  were  fo  numerous  and  terrific  in  the  metro- 
polis, that  a  nocturnal  infurrection  accompanied  with  murder  and  con- 
flagration was  conftai^tly  apprehended:  That  this  treafonable  difpofirion  , 
continued  to  increafe  till  the  eruption  of  the  rebellion  in  1798,  is  incon- 
crovertibly  proved  by  various  Jaws  and  acts  of  Qate  adopted  for  its  fop- 
prefllon ;  and  the  woeful  events  whkh  occurred  on  the  33d  of  July*  1803, 
and  the  necefiity  of  keeping  patroles  of  cavalry  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  night,  evince  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  exiils  at  this  hour. 

Having  given  the  Reader  a  fpecimen  of  this  long  manifeflo,  which  Mr. 
Plowden  had  the  efirrontery  to  lay  before  the  greatefl  minifler  that  ever 
prefided  over  the  affairs^  of  the  Britifh  empire,  I  fhall  not  difguil  him  any  « 
longer  by  making  the  dunghill  of  his  errors.  '  Mr,  Pitt,  with  great  wtfdom 
and  manly  boldnefs,  difplayed  the  danger  of  encouraging  Popery,  in  a 
moSt  eloquent  fpeech  on  the  2d  of  March,  1790 ;  but  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  the  unremitting  and  malignant  eiSbrta  of  certain  perfons  of 
Mr.  Plowden's  principles  have  impofed  oa  thai  great  man,  and  on  muny 
other  diftinguifhed  perfonage*. 

Mr.  Plowden  embraces  every  opportunity  of  inveighing  with  great  bit- 
tcrnefs  againft  the  Orangemen.^  In  page  35,  he  fays,  that  "  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  two  hierarchies,  British  and  Hibernian,  maintained  that  Catho- 
lic 'emancipation,  as  it  is  termed^  would  be  a  diredl  violation  of  the  coro- 
naciqn  oath.  They  were  attended  by  large  bodies  of  freebooters;  the 
fgrncious  Orangemen  were  eager  to  offer  their  ferviccs,  in  which  they  might 
revel  in  their  luft,  for  traducing,  reviling,  and  oppreffing  their  Catholic 
cbuntryroen." 

Thus  this  Popifti  bigot  has  had  the  hardened  audacity  to  defame  the 
loyal  Proteftants  of  Ireland,  who  united  under  the  aufpices  of  the  nobi- 
Uty  and  gentry,  to  defeat  the  titafonable  machinations  of  the  Irilh  Papifts, 
who  endeavoured,  with  the  affillance  of  their  French  allies,  to  feparate 
their  native  country  from  England,  It  fhould  not  be  forgotten  th«t  ts 
great  an  outcry  was  raifed  againft  the  Yeomen,  the  faviours  of  Ireland, 
vititn  they  were  firft  inftituted,  in  the  year  1796.  \  . 

Had  the  Roy^liftsin  France  formed  fuch  combinations  in  due  feafoft,  the 
Republicans  would  hare  been  crufhed,  the  French. monarchy  would  exift. 
at  this  tfioment,  and  Europe  would  have  oeen  {avcd  from  defol^tioi^i.     In 
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f  Edward  Byrne,  John  Keogh,  Thomas  Braughall,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  and 
many  other  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  committee,  went  to  the  dif- 
ferent Probeilant  Churches,  where  that  very  excellent  inftitution  was  dif- 
cai&d,  and  inveighed  againft  it  with  as  much  viru^lence,  as  the  Irifh  Papi^ 
didj  and  do  oow^  againlt  the  Orange  inftitution. 

every 
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every  country  in  Europe,  where  the  reformed  religion  was  cf^ablifiied,  Jt!y 
members  found  it  necfefiary  for  their  prefervation  againft  the  fanguinary 
and  intolerant  fpirit  of  Popery,  to  enter  into  afTociations. 

Thus,  when  the  Emperoif  and  the  Popifli  princes  of  Germany  ende- 
vottred  to  extirpate  the  reformed  religion,  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinite,, 
though  they  differed  in  fome  fpeculative  points,  and  had  even  fome  acri- 
mony towards  each  other,  united  for  their  defence ;  and  their  ailbc^atroti 
was  called  the  Evangelic  Union.  It  was  inftituted  at  Anhaufen,  in  Fran- 
conia,  under  the  aufpices  of  Frederick  IV.  EIe£lor  Palatine,  the  Count 
Palatine  of  Neuburg,  two  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the  Margrave  of 
Baden,  and  John  Frederick  Duke  of  Wurtenburg,  in  the  year  1608. 

To  defend  the  conltitution  againft  the  defigns  of  that  wfetched  bigot, 
James  II.  an  union  was  projedled  between  the  Prefbyterians,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eilablifhed  Church,  and  it  produced  an  uniformity  of  fcnti- 
mcnt  with  regard  to  the  neceflity  of  uniting  for  the  prefervation  of  reli- 
gion and  the  ftate,  againft  the  impending  danger.  In  the  rebellions  of 
16^1  and  1798,  fome  of  the  Prefbyterians  were  feduced  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  perfuaded  to  join  the  Papifts ;  but  finding  on  rheir  explofion, 
that  their  perfidious  confederates  meditated  their  deftruftion,  they  joined 
the. members  of  the  eftabliihed  Church,  and  rallied  round  the  Conflitution 
as  the  palladium  of  their  fafety. 

The  glorious  revolution  could  not  have  been  accomplifhed,  nor  could  it 
have  been  maintained,  after  the  acceflion  of  Willi^am  and  Mary,  and  cbn- 
fcqaently  England  would  be  at  this  time  fuccumbing  under  the  fhackles  of 
/  Popery  and  flavery,  had  not  loyal  afTociations  been  formed  for  its  fupport  ; 
-  and  as  the  Jacobites  maligned  them,  as  much  as  the  Papifls  do  the  Orangemen 
at  prefent,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  refolved,  in  the  year  1695,  '*  that  who- 
ever fhouid  affirm  an  alTociation  was  illegal,  fhould  be  deemed  a  promoter 
of  the  defigns  of  King  James,  and  an  enemy  to  the  lavv^  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom."  .  .     ' 

To  watch  the  (late  of  fociety,  ta  deteft  and  communicate  to  the  civil 
magiflrate  the  machinations  of  traitors,  was  the  objed  and  the  only  object 
of  the  Orangemen,   for  they  did  not  bear  arms. 

Such  an  inflitution,  fyflematically  arranged  by  the  great  'Alfred,  was 
the  foundation  of  our  very  excellent  conftitution  ;  for  he  placed  the  main 
fpring  of  the  adminiflration  of  juflice,  in  diflrid  afTociations,  in  mutual 
refponfibility,  and  mutual  infpedtion. 

Though  Mr.  Plowden  applies  the  .epithet  ferocious  to  the  Orangemen,! 
neither  he,  nor  any  ef  his  fellow  apologifls  for  the  rebellion  of  179S,  ufe 
a  harfh  or  irreverent  expreffion  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  treafonable  ibcieties, 
the  Catholic  committee,  or  the  United  Irifhmen,  though  their  defigns 
were  founded  in  treafon,  and  their  aftions  were  markei  with  bloo^. 
After  feverely  refliedling  on  the  motives  of  fuch  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  as  voted  for  the  Union,  he  fays,  in  page  16,  that  *'  he  was  af- 
fured  by  an  Irifh  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  although  he 
had  ever  execrated  the  meafure,  he  had  voted  for  it  uniformly  from  its 
propofal  to  its  accomplifhment ;  and  that  it  was,  he  believed,  cordially 
detefted  by  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  his  countrymen."  This, 
which  I  believe  to  be  fabricated  by  Mr.  Plowden,  is  abfolutely  unfounded. 
The  mafs  of  the  Irifh  Proteflants  (except  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who  had 
Jplid  reafons  for  thinking  that  the  removal  of  the  Iriih  ^Parliament  wouM 
Vijure  their  trade  and  manufa^ures)  fincerely  wiihed  f6r>  and  promoted* 
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the  Union,  bccaufe  they  knew  that  their  prefcrvation,  from  the  extermi- 
nating fpirit  of  popery,  depended  on  their  being  blended  and  embodied 
with  all  the^Proteitants  of  the  empire"*.  Moft  of  the  Members  who  op* 
pofed  it,  declared  openly,  when  it  was  carried  in  both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  they  would  £rmly  fupport  it,  when  it  was  conMtutionally 
eftablifhed. 

From  the  earncft  zeal  which  Mr.  Plowden'a  Irifh  fellow  religioniils  have 
uniformly  manifefted,  for  200  years  pafl,  to  feparate  their  native  country 
from  the  heretical Jiate  of  England  >  with  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  which 
they  fo  often  folicited,  the  reader  may  conceive  what  defcription  of  the 
Irifli  people  are  ilill  averfe  to  the  Union.  And  yet  he  impertinently  and 
falfcly  remarks,  in  page  17,  "  Obfcrvation  convinced  the  author,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Orangemen  were  from  principle,  difpofition,  and  intereft, 
determined  Anti-unienifls ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  fay  in  a  number  of  para- 
graphs, too  long  for  infertion,  that  they  were  '*  indifcriminately  bOnnden 
by  ties  and  engagements  adverfe  to  the  Catholic  intere^s,"  that  is,  to  the  ex-^ 
termination  of  the  Protejiants,  the  fuhverjion  of  the  conJiituHon^  and  the  feparation  rf 
the  fwo  iflands* 

He  then  tells  us,  that  "  under  thefe  irapreflions,  the  author  folicited, 
and  was  quickly  honoured  with  an  appointment  to  wait  on  Mr.  Adding- 
ton ;  when  he  fubmitted  to  him,  that  the  calumny,  tradudion,  and  mif-^ 
xeprefentation,  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  Iriih  labour^ed,  was  a  national 
grievance  ;  that  the  evil  was  increafed  by  the  countenance  and  forced  cir- 
culation given  to  Sir  R^  Mufgrave's  Memoirs  of  the  Irifh  rebellions ;  a 
"work  fo  falfe,  inflammatory^  and  malignant^  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been 
forced  publicly  to  difclaim  the  dedication  of  it.'' 

It  is  univerfally  well  known,  that  the '  only  reafon  afligned  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  for  defiring  that  any  future  edition  of  thofe  memoirs  (hould  not 
be  dedicated  to  him,  was,  that  it  would  tend  to  irritate  the  Irifh  f  apifts ; 
but  he  did  not  then  iniinuate,  nor  has  his  Lordlhip  fince  iniinuated,.  tluit 
any  part  of  that  work  was  unfounded.  The  truth  was  this.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, knowing  that  the  Irilh  Papifls  had  ever  wifhed  to  feparate  their 
native  country  from  England,  and  th^t  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  raifed  for 
that  purpofe,  he  paid  court,  with  unceafmg  fedulity,  to  the  better  fort  of 
them,  and  extended  the  royat  mercy,  in  fo  general  and  unlimited  a  man« 
ner  to  the  Popifii  rebels,  as  would  have  been  highly  cenfurable  on  any 
other  occaiion ;  and  all  this  was  done  to  conciliate  that  order  to  the 
Union  f .  A$  thefe  Memoirs  defcribed,  with  great  minutenefs  and  accu- 
racy, the  treafonable  defigns,  and  the  cruel  and  barbarous  condudt  of  the 
Irifh  Papiits,  and  as  it  was  announced  that  it  was  dedicated,  to  hir.i  iy  per- 
vttffkn^  he  had  reafon  to  think  that  they,  for  whom  he  had  manifeited  a 
flrong  partiality,  would  accufe  him  of  inconfiflency,  and  for  that  reafon, 
and  that  only,  he  ordered  that  the  dedication  to  him  might  be  difcon* 
tinned. 

There  is  another  reafon  why  his  Lord  (hip  iifapproved  of  the  work. 


*  The  Proteftants  of  the  jJorth  were  eager  for  it. 

f  He  erred  in  point  of  policy ;  for  the  Papifls  were,  when  he  arrived, 
fubdued  rebels;  whom  the  Proteftants,  in  defence  of  the  conftitution,  had 
encountered  and  overcome.     He  then  Ihould  have  courted  the  latter,  whof<fc. 
JLtUciuncnt  to  England  was  flrong. 

He 
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He  and  his  friends  in  the  EngKHi  Parliament  had,  at  that  time,  a  («crec 
defign  of  potting  th^Papifts  on  the  iame  footing  with  \he  Proteftants; 
though  it  was  contrary  to  the  coronation  oath,  a  violation  qf  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  revolution  was  efFcfted,  and  the  illuHrious  houfe  of 
Brunfwick  was  placed  upon  the  throne;  and  as  the  Memoirs  wnqaef- 
tionably  evinced,  that  there  exifted  ftrongcr  motives  than  ever,  for  guard- 
ing againft  the  horrors  of  ^Opery,  he  was  hurt  and  difappointed  that  they 
•xpofed  the  impolicy  of  his  dcfign. 

As  to  their  eifeft  in  irritating  the  Romanifts,  it  fhould  be  recolledlcd, 
that  the  mildaefs  of  his  Lordihip's  government,  and  the  unbounded  ex- 
cenfion  of  the  royal  mercy,  of  which  they  conltantly  boaft,  had  no  effeft 
whatfoever  in  conciliating  them  ;  for  on  the  landing  of  one  thoufand 
French,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  previoufly  fuppofed  to  be  loyal, 
and  whofe  inhabitants  never  had  experienced  any  rigours  or  feVerities,  the 
Popifli  multitude  rofe,  and,  headed  by  their  Priells,  joined  thofe  enemies 
of  mankind,  and  the  Popifh  inhabitants  of  two  more  provinces  ihewed  a 
determination  to  do  fo. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs,  a  dreadful  pifl:ure  was- 
given  of  the  woefully  depraved  lUte  of  Irelaod;  in  a  report  of  a  fecret 
committee  of  the  Englilh  Houfe  of  Commons,  printed  the  ijth  of 
^arch  1 799 ;  and  in  one  of  the  Imperial  Houfes  of  Parliament,  da.ted  the 
13th  of  April  1801  *. 

By  the  laws  of  every  wife  nfition,  to  conceal  the  treafonable  defign  of 
^ven  an  individual,  has  been  a  crime  q(  a  deep  dye.  Could  it  be  cen- 
furable  then  in  an  author,  to  lay  before  the  government  the  caufes  and 
ciFefts-of  a  confpiracy  and  rebellion  which  threatened  the  very  exiflence 
of  the  empire?  With  his  uf^^I  confiftency,  Mr.  Plowden  fays,  that  the 
Memoirs  arefalfe ;  arid  yet,  inftead  of  attempting  to  refute  any  one  im- 
portant incident  in  them,  he, has  extrafted,  and  inferted  in  his  Review,  all 
the  material,  fads,  and  in  many  inllances  has  copied,  verbatim,  Su: 
R.  Mufgrave's  relation  of  them.  He  falfely  infmuates,  that  liprd  Hard- 
wicke  was  fworninto  an  Orange  lodge  in  Ireland,  when  Colonel  of  the 
Cambridgeihire  militia.  It  \\  furprifing  what  a  propenfity  Mr.  Plowden 
has  to  vilify  and  calumniate  feme  of  the  moil  diilinguiihed  perfo- 
nages !       * 

Before  I  begin  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  Mr.  Plowden's  motives 
for  going  tokeland,  I  think  it.  right  to  inform  the  reader,  that  there  has 
fre<}uently  appeared  a  co-operation  between  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  Papiftt 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries,  to  propagate  thck  religion. 
We  are  to)d,  in  the  third  volume  of  State  Tracts,  publifhed  in  London 
in  1707,  that  "  as  the  latter  are  the  moll  namerous,  the  Duke. of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  during  all  his  life»  endeavoured  to  convert  the 
Proteftants  of  the  empire  through  them," 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  inordinate  zeal  of  thofe  who  would«»ex- 
tend  the  full  powers  of  the  flate  to  the  Iriih  Papifls,  when  they  mani- 
fefted  a  ftronger  defire  to  overturn  it,  than  at  any  former  period  ;  and  yet 
they  do  not  fay  a  word   in  favour  of  their   Englifh  fellow  religionifts^ 


♦  The  treafonable  defigns  of  the  Irilli  Papifls  were  ftrongly  defcribed 
in  the  report  of  the  Irifh  Parliaments  in  the  years  17934 17974  and  1798. 
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tliOagh   for  a  century  paft,  they  have  been  jpeaceful  and  obedient,  and 

they  are  lefs  to  be  ilresideil  Iram  the  paucity  of  tkejr  nurnbeh. 

Whenever  this  plan  of  general  convemon  has  been  in  content platioRi 
miflionaries  have  been  Tent  from  England  to  Ireland  for  its  accomplifhment ; 
which  proves  that  there  is  a  conltanc co-operation  betweentbe  £ngUfh  and  - 
Ilifh  Papifts  for  the  advancement  of  their  religion.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  in  the  fixteenih  century,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  a  bloody  agent 
of  Biihop  Bonner,  went  10  Ireland,  to  extirpate  herefy.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Saundera  the  Jefuit,  raifed  and  maintained,  in  the  province  of 
Munfter,  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  which  lafted  fourteen 
years,  which  completely  defolated  the  foutnem  parts  of  that  ifland,  and 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  lail  Earl  of  Cefmond  *,  and  in  the  at- 
tainder of  him  and  bf  fix  hundred  of  his  relations.  Hewa:  often  par- 
doned, and  encouraged  by  the  Lord  Deputy  to  return  to  his  duty;  but 
Saunders  f,  who  conftantly  attended  him,  induced  him  to  violate  the  moft 
folemn  ties  of  honour  and  religion.  ... 

Colenian,  an  Englilh  Jefuit,  afterwards  hanged  for  high  creafoa,  w»»   . 
fent  to  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  to 
promote  the  plot  for  the  advancement  of  Popery,  which  was  difcovered 
in  1677,  when  many  Of  the  Popifh  nobility  and  gentry  were  arrefted  and- 
committed. 

In  James  the  Second's  reign,  Ireland  was  made  the  rallying  point  of 
Popery.  It  is  mentioned,  in  Vol.  III.  page  634,  of  State  Trafls,  that 
",#bout  this  time  (16E5],  there  was  a  general  meeting  at  the  Savoy  be- 
before  Father  Petres,  (a  Jefuit,  and  confeffor  to  James  II.)  of  the  chief 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  in  order  to  confult  what  methods  were  £t-:. 
teft  to  be  porfued  for  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  eaufe."  •'  After  fe- 
vetal  debates,  it  was  at  lall  agreed  upon,  to  lay  their  propofals  before  the 
King,  and  fome  of  the  members  to  attend  his  Majclly  with  them  ;  which 
was  accordingly  done.  To  which  the  King's  retuin  was ;  "  That  he  had 
before  their  defires  came  to  him,  often  thought  of  them,  and  had  (as  he 
believed)  provided  a  fanfluary  and  retreat  for  them  is  Ireland,  if  all  thofe 
endeavours  fbonld  be  blalled."  The  fon  of  a  late' eniineqc  philofopher 
went  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1791,  and  remained  there  a  conGderable  time 
in  the  year  1792,  as  agent  to  that  treafonable  aflembly  the  Catholic  com- 
Oiittce,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  their  defigils.      Sir  Richard  Muf- 

frave  mentiOift  In  his  hiftory,  that  be  was  their  hind  agent.  ,  He  migV  alfo      - 
ave  ftated,  that  a  committee  of  that  affembly,  in  a  fiatentent  of  their 
account!,  publilhed  on  the  zjd  of  April  1793,  reported,  that  they  paid 
him  as  a  retaining  fee  -  -  "       -  {,.      j6  "t/    6 

Andas  a  reward  for  his  fervices  in  that  honourable  em- 
ployment ...  -  2311  10     s 
That  they  voted  tohis  worthy  fucceflbr,  Theobald  Wolfe 

Ttme,  their  agent,  who  was  coaViAed  gf  high  treafon  1500     o    o 


•  His  name  was  FiHgcrald,  and  he  was  of  Englilh  defcent.  When  the 
old  Irilh  families,  and  thofe  of  Engtifli  blood,  rcfleft  on  the  immenfc  lu- 
crifices  which  they  have  made  from  their  attachment  to  the  Pope,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  that  thofe  who  remain  PapiKs,  do  not  defert  him. 

f  He  died  of  hunger  in  a  folitary  retreat,  and  bis  body  was  ma^iglcd 
by  beafts. 
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To  Simon  Batler^   chairman   of  the  fociety  of  United 
Irifhmen,  who  fled   from  the   vengeance  of  the  law, 
and  died  in  poverty  and  Qbfcurityy  in  coniideration  of 
the  (ervices  which  he  had  rendered  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee* -  -  .    -  ..  500     #    9 
To  William  Todd  Jones,  another  of  their  adive  agents, 
who  has  been  a  prifoner  above  a  year ;  it  is  fupppfed 
for  ferious  charges  connedled  with  the  events  of  the 
23d  of  July  1803             '      ^                  -      '            -             1000    tr    o 
After  all  thefe  liberal  donations  f  for  pious  ufes,  viz.  the 
propagation  of  their  religion,  by  fubverting  the  con- 
ftitution,  they  voted                 -                  -                 -             2000     o     9 
for  raiiing  a  ftatue  to  our  beloved  fovereign,  (which  was  never  done)   as 
a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  his  paternal  goodnefs  and  benevolence,  in 
having' the  penal  laws  repealed. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,.  that  they  meditated  at  that  time  his  Majelly's 
dethronement,  which  fubfequent  events  have  unqueftionably  proved ;  for 
many  of  that  treafonable  aiTembly,  who  moft  certainly  raifed  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  were  hanged,  tranfported,  pardoned,  or  fled  from  juftice,  for 
having  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  that  preceded  it.  t 

The  next  miflionary  whom  I  fliall  mention^  is  Mr.  Francis  Plowden  ; 
whom  God  preferve  from  the  fate  of  thpfc  piai($  propagandifts  who  pre- 
ceded him,  viz.  Saunders  and  Coleman,  the  Jefuits,  Tone  and  Butler  !^ 
This  gentleman  tells  us,  that  he  went  to  Ireland  twice  in  the  eighteenlfc 
and  once  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  givipg  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Addington,  which  I  touched  0%  before,  he  thus  explains 
the  object  of  his  miffion  to  Ireland;  "  that;  the  calumny,  traduftioa 
and  mifreprefentation,  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation  la^ 
boured,  was  a'  national  grievance ;  that  th^y  were,  pre-eminently  fond 
of  hiftorical'  juftke,  and  -felt  more  fenfibly  than  any  other  people  the 
deprivation  of  it;  and  that  therefore  it  became  an  objed  of  national  im- 
portiance',  xhAt'a/a'r,  impartial,  and  aut/temic  hifiory  of  that  country  fliould 
be  written,  t6  counterad  the  eiFeds  of  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave's,  and  fuch 
other  Ofan^  publications,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the 
ineafure  of  Union.  That  the  Premier  might  be  put  into  the  full  pof- 
feffioh  of  the  author's  fentiments  upon  the  Itate  of  Ireland^  he  delivered 
to  hint  a  copy  of  the  before-mentioned  letter  and  paper^  written  twelva 


*  Thefe  two  aflemblies  conftantly  co-operated. 
,  f  Thefe"  men  were  nominal  Proteftants,  but  in  faft  Deifts.  The  Ca- 
tholic committee  have  always  highly  appreciated  and  rewarded  the  zeal 
and  the  fervices  of  Proteftants  who  have  teen  delnded  by  republican  and 
anarchical  principles,  and  whom  they  have  perfuaded  to  unite  with  them. 
They  have  made  them  the  ftalking  horfe  of  their  deTigns,  and  the  fcape 
goats  of  their  guilt.  Thus  the  Sheares's, .  Thomas  £mmet;t,  Napper 
Tandy,  O^Connor,  Tone,  Jones,  and  Butler^  were  l?d  to  perform  the  moft 
dangerous  fervices  in  the  confpiracy  from  1792  to  .1798;  and  Ruflfel  and 
Rpbert  Emmett,  in  the  affair  of  1803.  .... 

X  Their  twd(tecretapiefr  were  Richard  M^Corinlck,  and  John  SwAetm.anl 
The  former  fled,  and  is  now  at  Paris;  the  latter  fubmitted  to  voluntary 
tranfportation.  .       .  ..      ^ 
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years  beforey  and  took  the  liberty  of  defiring  wiat  they  might  be  kept  by 
iim,  as  a  tell  of  his  fentifneuts,  and  2l  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  in  executing 
the  commilTion,  which  he  then  received,^  ^f  writing  an  impartial  and  au- 
{ientic  hiflory  of  Ireland,  to  fhew  tHe  utility,  and  reconcile  the  Irifli  mind 
to  the  profpeftive  advantages  of  the  Union." 

Every  loyal  fubjefl  muft  lament,  that  th^  Miniiler  of  England,  in  the 
year   1792,  and   twelve  years   after,  was  liable  to  be  impofed  on,  by 
Mr.  Plowden,  and  men  of  his.  principles,  in.refpeft  to  the  ftate  of  Ire-, 
land  i  for,  as  I  before  obferved,  the  letter  and  paper  alluded  to  contained 
the  groflell  falfhoods. 

*rhe  Irifti  PapiUs,  in  the  year  1792,  were  in  a  much  bettei*  fitaation 
than  their  fellow  religionifts  in  England,  and  enjoyed  more  civil  liberty ,> 
than  the  moii  favoured  fubjeds  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe  ;,and  yet 
tJiey  ^lad,  that  year,  organized  the  rebellion  which  exploded  in  1798,  and 
whic^  continued  to  defolate  their  native  country,  during  the  intermediate 
time. 

,  It  is  obferyable,  that  they  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  1791*  what 
they  decided  explicitly  to  be  their  ultimatum,  which  mufl  have  been  ii^ 
confcquerlce  of  the  arts  of  deception  fuccefsfully  praftifcd  by  fuch  men 
as  Mr.  Plowden,.  on  the  Englifti  government  v  and  yet  that  year  the  De- 
fenders, fecretly,  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  committee  or  Popiih  par- 
liament, were  terrific  in  three  provinces,  by  the  perpetration  of  nocturnal 
jobbery  aivd  aiTaiUnation,  and  they  often  had  the  boldnefs  to  attack,  wan- 
tonly, the  King's  troops  at  noon  day.  * 

Xhere  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  an  eminent  philofopher,  before  alluded 
tOt  who  was  evo)-  a  zealous  propagandifl;  of  Poperyr^  did  infinite  mifchief. 
By  deluding  the  government  in  refpe£l  to  the  defigns  of  the  Iriih 
Papiils.  .        • 

.  Had  apt  the  penal  laws  been  repealed.  Ireland  would  be  at  this  time  a 
Protefiant  country,  and  woijld  be  capable  of  defending  herfelf^  inftead  of 
requiring  an  immenfe  portion  of  the  difpofeable  force  of  the  empire, 'for 
the  fuppreffion  of  Popi(K  treafon. 

in  his  eighteenth  page,  Mr.  rlowden  tells  us,  that  he  folicitcd  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Premier  a  promife  of  309I.  as  a  compenfation  for  his  time 
and  trouble  in  going  to  Ireland,  to  procure  materials  and  information; 
and  that  '^  as  he  confided  in  the  ultimate  renumeration  of  government, 
^>on  the  accompliihment  of  his  miflion  with  fidelity,  he  Ihould  hope  for 
the  prefent,  i\M  fome  few  hundred  pounds  would  not  be  unreafonable.'* 
To  what  degrees  of  meannefs  and  duplicity  a  perfon  will  be  led  to  defcend 
by  a  love  of  lucre !  ^ 

**  What  a  God's  gold,  that  he  is  worfhipped, 
la  blfer  temples  than  where  fwiue  do  ^ccd  V* 

Shakspkare. 

Frpm  t.hiP  ten^r  of  Mr.  Plowden's  hiftorical  review  ;  nay,  from  the  fy^--^ 
cimens  whi^h  1  h^ve  given  of  it,,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  never  meant 
to  fulfil  the  agreement  which  he  made  with  Mr.  Addington ;  and  it  is 


*  S.ee  an  account  of  their  treafonable  and  feditious  proceedings  in 
1792,   ia  the  te^ott  of  ike  fdcret  committee  of  the  Lords,  publifted 

Ci  more 
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more  tliao  probable^  that  he  was  well  rewarded  By  the  Catholic  cottmit- 
tee  for  violating  it ;  for  it  appears  that  thcfy  paid  inoft  bountifully  all  their 
agents  and  mifGonaries.  Our  hiftoiiographer  informs  us>  that  oh  his  ar- 
rival in  Ireland,  in  September  i8oi«  by  Mr.  Abbott  **he  was  coldly  ro- 
ceiived>  and  laconically  alTured,  that  without  inflruAions  he  could  give  net 
countenance  to  an  undertaking,  to  which  he  Was  till  then  an  utter  ftranger; 
that  on  that  day,  the  author  reported  himfelf  to  Mr.  Addington,  arrived 
in  Dublin,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his  reception  at  the  Caftle.  Be*' 
fore  any  anfwer  could  have  arrived  to  his  letter,  the  author  received  a 
fummons  to  attend  at  the  Caftle,  from  Mr.  Alexander  Marfden,  who  iii<- 
formed  him,  that  orders  had  been  received  from  Downing-ftreet,  to  fur-* 
irifh  him  with  materiab  for  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  IndoiuV  He  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  gracioufly  received  by  Mr.  Marfden ;  that  he  had*  a 
converfation  of  two  hours  with  him^  in  the  courfe  of  which  Mr.  Plowden 
informed  him,  ^<  that  the  intention  was  to  give  the  public  fuch  a  porti6A 
of  Irilh  hiftory,  as  to  ihew  the  neceffity  of  an  incorporate  Union,  by  con- 
trafting  the  evils,  which  that  country  had  fufFered  from  the  want  of 
Union,  againft  the  advantages  which  they  had  a  well  founded  expeda- 
tion  of  deriving  from  it."  Here  he  fhews  another  inftance  of  his  du- 
plicity. 

He  finally  could  obtain  nd  other  documents  at  the  CafUe,  than  the 
journals,  the  ftatutes,  and  a  newfpaper,  entitled  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
which  is  regularly  filed,  and  afterwards  bound  up  in  volumes  at  the 
Caftle. 

From  the  latter,  with  the  afliilance  of  an  amanuenfis,  he  extraAed  the 
fpeecheS  made  in  the  Irilh  Parliament,  and  the  common  occurrences  of 
the  year,  of  which  a  great  part  of  his  ponderous  work  coniifts ;  and  it  is 
obfervable,  that  he  gives  at  large,  or  the  fubftance  of,  thofe  inflamma- 
tory harangues  which  were  made  by  oppoAtion  members,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  coiifpiracy,  to  make  government  odious,  and  to  roufe  the 
people  againft  it,  while  he  is  very  fparing  of  the  fpeeches  made  in  its 
defence. 

The  rcafon  that. Mr.  Abbott  received  Mr.  Plowden  with  fuch  repulfive 
coldncfs,  and  fhewed  an  unwillingnefs  to,  encourage  his  undertaking,  was 
this  :  he  knew  that  Popifh  bigotry  and  avarice  were  the  leading  traits  in 
his  charader,  and  that  all  his  projedts  would  be  fnbfervient  to  them. 

The  government  of  Ireland  had  another  ftrong  reafon  for  manifefting  a 
Ihynefs  towards  Mr.  Plowden.  During  his  refiaence  there,  he  aflbciated 
ihoftly  with  Popifti  priefts,  and  fome  of , the  moft  aftive  leaders  of  the  Ca- 
tholic committee,  of  whofe  difafteftion  they  had  the  moft  unqueftionable 
teftimony ;  and  it  is  not  doubted,  but  that  Mr.  Plowden  received  his  in- 
formation of  the  ftate  of  Ireland  from  fucji  perfons.  His  letter  to  Father 
Conolly,  a  prieft,  given  in  page  324,  of  No.  73,  of  the  Anti- Jacobin 
Review  for  the  month  of  July  laft,  leaves  little  doubt  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  that,  after  his  return  to  London,  he  frequently 
Yolicited  an  interview  with  the  Premier,  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
third  and  laft  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds;  and  that  he  carried  with 
him  a  huge  "  manufcript  folio  of  fix  hundred  pages,  ready  to  fubmit  to 
perufal,  and  would  engage  regularly  to  furnifti  his  cenfor  and  printer  with 
a  conftant  fupply  of  manufcript,  till  the  whole  fhould  be  completed." 
But  from  the  great  unwillingnefs  which  Mr.  Addington  manifefted  to  re- 
ceive him»  and  to  have  him  paid  the  laft  hundred  pounds,  we  may  infer 

that 
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tliat  he  had  enquired  into  his  general  chara6ler>  and  had,  been  iaformed 
that  his  mind  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  Popifh  bigotry,  which 
fliaft  be  obvious  to  any  perfon  who  takes  but  a  curfory  view  of  his  work$, 
as  he  avows  and  m^ntains  in  them  the  mofl  dangerous  tenets  of  his  reli- 
gion. For  thefe  reafons,  the  Premier  appointed  his  brother^  Mr.  Hiley 
Addington^  to  confer  with«  and  convey  his  fentiments  to  him*  Mr. 
Flowden  then  tells  us;  with  great  furprize*  mingled  with  indignation,  that 
he  received  ^'  a  peremptory  refufal  to  malce  good  the  laft  payment^  and 
that  he  was  told  by  Mr.  H.  A*  that  it  had  bedn  promifed  only  after  pub- 
lication of  the  work ;  and  moreover,  that  it  might  liever  become  due^ 
as  the  work^  if  difapproved  of,  might  never  be  publifhed  at  all." 

He  then  tells  us,  that  **  he  thenceforth  confidered  him.  (Mr.  H.  A.)  as 
the  tool  employed  to  provoke,  irritate^  ot  force  the  author  into  an  aban- 
donment of  the  undertaking*." 

After  fix  fruitle£B  attempts  to  fee  Mr.  Addington>  h^  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  him  on  the  feventh>  and  to  get  rid  t>f  his  petulant  importu* 
nities^  he  ordered  him  payment  of  the  laft  hundred  pounds,  4 

Inpage23>  Mr.  Plowden  tells  us,  that  •*  Mr.  Egerton,  the  bookfeller, 
from  whom  the  author  concealed  nothing  relating  To  the  work,  pofitively 
declined  the  undertaking,  left  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  government  ; 
and  he  adds,  "  the  author's  difHculties  with  his  bookfeller  la^ed  fome 
months."  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  perfon  as  well  informed  as 
Mr.  Egerton,  muft  have  felt  a  great  repugnance  to  publifli  a  work,  in 
which  the  British  government,  for  fix  hundred  years  pafl,  was  libelled» 
and  fome  of  the  moft  illuflrious  flatefmen,  both  living  and  dead,  were 
\h         groisly  calumniated. 

Had  not  Popiih  bigotry  raifed  an  impenetrable  mill  before  the  eyes  of 
.   cmr  hifloriognipher^  he  mult  have  learned  from  all  thefe  falntary  warn- 
ings, that  his  Work  would  be  difpleafing  to  every  lOyal  fubje^  of  the 
empire. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  the  following  incident  muO:  have  alarmed  him. 
.   In  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  September  1802,  addreiTed  to  Mr.  Addington^ 
he  requefted  •*  to  be  admitted  to  the  fight  of  any  of  the  fiate  papers  re- 
lating to  Ireland,  for  thefe  twenty  years  j"  and  he  acknowledges  that  he 
received  a  diredl  refufal>    from  Mr.  Hiley  A.    by  his  brother's  orders. 
Mr.  Plowden  obferves  on  this ;  '*  this  refufal  of  the  author's  requeft  is 
evidence,  that  there  bad  been  a  time  when  fuch  accefs  to  the  fiate  papers 
was  intended  to  have  been  allowed."     This  is   all  true,  but  Mr.  Ad-, 
.  dington's  eyes  had  been  opened,  as  to  his  real  defigns  and  principles,  by 
^        enquiries  made  about  him  fubfequent  to  their  firfc  interview. 

In  page  ^5,  Mr.  P.  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Premier  a  letter, 
dated  lath  May  1803,  containing  the  following  paragraphs:  "I  have 
the  honour  of  informing  you,  that  I  have  at  length  come  t6  the  end  of  my 
hborious  undertaking.  When  the  whole  is  finiflied,  I  Ihall  ent^reat  your 
leave  to  prefent  you  a  copy.  The  work  has  grown  very  confiderably, 
and  onexpededly,  under  my  pen.  ^  It  contains  the  quantity  of  four  ufual 
quarto  volumes  f . 

Ill  1 1] . .  _   .  '  '     --■  —  _'      I        ^     '^    .■-■... 

*  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  author  that  he  had  done  fo. 
t  Nevertitelefs  he  gives  the  following  Latin  quotation  in  it.     Nihil  eft 
19  hifioriapura  et  UlmnhtviWf  dulcius.  Cicsro  in  Brut. 

.         C  ^  '*  Although 
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"  Although  its  bulk  have  retarded  the  publication  far  beyond  n>y  .cjf- 
pe^lation,  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  prefent  mpment  is  providen- 
tially critical  for  its  publication.  As  you.  Sir,  muft  know,  better  than  J 
can,  the  powerful  and  artful  weans  that  are  at  prefent  employed  iii  Ire- 
land to  alienate  the  public  mind  and  afFe^ions  from  the  Britilh  govern- 
ment •,  it  is  now  iraperioufly  neceifary,  that  the  Irifh  Aioiild  feel  the  efEefls 
of  the  Union.** 

The  mafs  of  the  Irifli  Papifts,  as  foon  as  they  have  a  dawn  of  reafon , 
arc  doArinally  taught,  agreeably  to  thofe  tenets  of  their. rdigion,  which 
I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Plowden's  works,  in  a  preceding  Number  of  th^ 
Anti- Jacobin,  to  hate  a  Proteftant  ftate,  and  their  Protcftant  fellow  fub- 
jeEts.  For  ten  years  previous  to  the  year  1803,  the  Catholic  committee, 
and  the  fociety  of  United  Irilhmcn,  who  co-operated,  had  an  Ambaflkdor 
ai  Paris,  and  were  conftantly  negotiating  with  the  French,  for  fuccours 
to  feparate  Ireland  from  England  ;  which  has  been  unqueftionably  proved, 
hy  the  various  reports  of  the  fecret  committees  of  both  Houfes  of  the 
tnglifli  and  Irifh  Parliaments.  A  deep  laid  cbnfpiracy,  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  its  loyal  inhabitants,  had  been  organised 
many  months  previous  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Plowden's  letter,  and  explode^ 
on  the  23d  of  July. 

Quigiy,  and  his  aiTociates,  who  were  aftive  leaders  in  that  dreadful  ca- 
taHrophe,  fled  to  Gal  way,  and  having  been  taken,  they  acknowledged^^ 
that  they  fled  to  that  town,  becaufe  the  French  were  invited,  and  ex- 
peAedi  to  make  a  defcent  there.  Soon  af|ter  one  Conolly,  a  Prieft,  wajs 
'Jcnt  to  Paris,  as  Ambaflfador.  This  man  was  the  friend  and  aflbciate  of 
our  hiftoriographer  in  1801,  who  derived  much  information  from  him  of 
the  flate  of  Ireland,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  him,  infer  ted  in  page  324, 
of  our  kevicw  for  July^ 

Such  was '"  the  moment,"  which  Mr.  P.  tells  us  was  "  providentially, 
critical  for  his  publication,"  when  its  phlogiftig  principles,  and  irritating 
topics,  muft  have  had  a  ftrdng  tendency  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion. 

In  page  26,  he  complains  that  *'  the  reludance  of  his  publiiher  to  ad- 
vertife,  his  flacknefs  in  fubfcribingj-,'  and  backwardnefs  in  pufliing  the 
fale  of  the  work,  afler  the  moft  urgent  importunit;ies  of  the  author,  be- 
came fo  many  proofs  of  his  ading  under  in^aence,  if  i^t  an  inde^nnity  to 
jcheck  the  circulation  of  it." 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  aftonifliment,  if  the  Minifler  had  boilght 
up  the  whole  imprefllon,  to  prevent  the  circulatioi^  pf  fo  dangexous  fL 
libel. 

fTo  be  continued,) 


•  This  is  llridly  true  as  to  the  Popifh  priefls. 

f  It  is  prefumed  that  he  muH  mean  in  procupng  fubfcriptions  y_  pf  which, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  nation,  but  few  wer^  ^b(ained. 
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Tie   Satires  of  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis,    .  Tranjlaied  into  Englijh 

Vtrje.     By  the   Rev.  William  Heath  Marih,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp. 

254.     Weftlejr.     1804. 

f 

AS  our  attention  has  been  fo  recently  called  to  this  Author,  our 
readers  will  not  now  expect  us  to  enter  into  his  characteriftic 
excellencies  and  defcfts ;  but  as  he  is  evidently  becoming  popular, 
we  (hall  perhaps  do  an  acceptable  fervfce,  if,'  in  noticing  a  few 
paflageis  where  we  conceive  the  prefent  trahflator  to  have  failed,  Wc 
point  out  what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  future 
tranflator  of  Juvenal, 

He  fliould  firft  confider  that  the  difficulties  are  nfuch  increafed, 
and  the  chances  of  fucceeding  infinitely  Icfs  than  they  were  before 
the  appearance  of  the  late  verfiohs.  Dryden,  indeed,  is  fometimei 
inelegant  and  fometimes  unfaithful ;  but  he  has  great  beauties,  and 
the  writer,  who  inlinuates  that  he  is  induced  to  undertake  a  new 
tranflation  by  the  perufal  of  him,  flbbuld  at  leaft  be  well  aflured  that 
he  pofleffes  abilities  fufficient  to  juftify  his  temerity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  tranflation  by  Mr.  Owen,  the  mafter  of 
Warrington  School,  has  been  many  years  before  the  public.  It  is  a 
very  meritorious  performance ;  and  as  the  author  appears  to  have 
purfued  the  (ame  jplan  which  Mr.  M.  profeffes  to  follow,  it  Teemed 
incuBib^t  on  the  latter,  to  point  out  in  what  material  circumflances 
he  thought  him  deficient,  and  in  what  he  propofed  to  excel  |iim. 
Of  Owen,  however,  we  find  no  mention.  In  making  thefe  and 
fimilar  obfervatjons,  we  have  no  wifli  to  difcourage  any  future 
attempts;  indeed,  we  fhal)  hail  them  with  cordiality :  but  we  would 
willingly  reprei^  undiie  precipitation,  and  induce  inexperience  to 
hefitate  befere  it  ventures  on  an  undertaking  that  would  tafjc  the 
abilities  of  a  veteran. 

In  a  dedication  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Carter,  Mr.  M.  details  with 
fufficient  nv)de(ly  the  hifiory  of  his  tranflation.  He  imitated  one  of 
Juvenal's  fatires  5  this  gave  him  a  relifli  for  the  work,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded, at  a  fubfequent  penod,  from  one  to  another,  till  he  had 
completed  the  whole  as  it  now  appears.  To  obviate  all  fufpicion  pf 
I  rivalry,  he  declares  that  he  *'  faw  nothing  of  Mr.  GifFord*s  tranflation 
till  his  own  was  entirely  finifhed,"  and  he  accounts  for  the  publica- 
tion of*  his  work  without  notes  or  accompaniments  of  any  kind, 
by  the  maiierly  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  has  performed  the 
ta(k.  This  is  a  pleafing  pr6of  of  ^fr.  M.'s  liberality;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  his  work  would  have  appeared  to  more 
advantage  with  a  few  explanations,  (as  brief  as  he^had  pleafed)  for 
want  of  which  much  of  it  is  now  to  the  Englifli  reader  at  leaft 
altogether  unintelligible.  We  give  Mr.  M.  full  credit  for  his 
afiertion  that  he  had  finifhed  his  verfion  before  Mr.  GifFord's  appeared ; 
but  we  mvft  add  what  he  has  omitted,  that  a  mofi  liberal  ufsy  indeed, 
lus  been  oismI?  of  it  fm^e. 

C4  u 
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It  feems  tp  be  the  defign  of  Mr.  M.  to  comprize  his  tranflation  in 
as  feir  lines  as  poAible,  This  is  a  very  legitiipate  abjc£l,  provided 
care  be  taken  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  be  not  attained  by  the 
facrificc  of  what  is  yet  more  delirable— -order  and  perfpicuity.  Brevis 
t^e  iahrOf  Obfiurus  Jio,  was  fpoken  of  original  compofitjon  ;  tranfla- 
tion is  inknitety  more  obnipxious  to  this  evil,  and  not  only  great  care, 
but  great  fkill  is  necelTary  to  prevent  it.  ' 

It  is  eafy,  with  a  previous  tranflation  before  us,  to  mark  the 
diffufe  paflages ;  and  little  pains,  and  lefa  ingenuity  will  enable 
even  an  indifferent  fcholar  to  reduce  the  esceTs.  Even  in'this,  there 
is  merit  if  the  whole  of  the  original  be  clearly  underllood,  and  fully 
given}  otherwife  the  Ehglilh  reader  is  a  lofcr  by  what  was  meant  as 
a  benefit.  One  example  in  a  cafe  where  many  plight  be  given,  will 
fufficiently  explain  our  meaning:  we  will  talce  the  firA  that  occurs 
to  our  memory. 

In  fatire  tenth,  Juvenal  enumerates  (he  miferies  of  old  age.  You, 
doubtlefs,  fays  he,  envy  the  longevity  of  Neftor. — Yet  this  man,  who 
faw  fo  many  ages  pafs  away,  bitterly  i;o[pplained  of  his  years  when 
he  faw  the  dead  body  of  his  fbn,  and  paffionately  aflced  the  Gods,  for 
what  enormous  crime  they  had  condemned  him  tp  ]|ve  fo  long  !  He 
then  ^dds 

Hec  eadem  Peleus  raptum  com  luget  Achillem, 
Atque  aliut,  cui  fas  Ilhacum  lugere  natantem. 
This  Mr.  Gifford  tranflatcs. 

So  Peleus  queftion'd  heaven,  Laertes  fo ; 
(Their  hoarj  headt  bow'd  lo  the  grave  with  woe,] 
While  one  bewaii'd  his  fon  at  Ilium  flain, 
One  his,  Iting  wandering  o'er  the  failblers  main. 
Mr.   M-    borrows   the   fecond  couplet,  and   probably  applauded 
himfelf  for  having  curtailed  the  exuberance  of  his  prptJecefTor. 

"  Thus  Peleus  moum'd  hia  Ton. untimely  (Iain, 
'        Laertes  his,  long  wandering  o'er  the  main." 

But  he  has  altogether  loft  fight  of  the  ariginal.  That  Peleus  and 
Laertes  bewailed  their  children  we  might  have  fuppofed  without 
Juvenal's  afliftance  :  but  he  had  no  fgch  '*  lenten  ftuff"  in  his 
thoughts.  To  prove  that  long  life,  (fo  defiredj  was  frequently  a 
curfe,  he  introduces,  as  we  have  faid,  the  aged  Neftor,  demanding, 
VihlU  he  wept  over  the  funeral  ^jir<  of  Antiiochus,  for  what  Jim  he 
was  punilhed  with  fuch  length  of  days !  Hac  tadtm,  continues  he, 
ih'si  demtnd,  this  very  quejiion  was  put  by  Peleus  and  Laertes,  while 
they  weie  bewailing  their  Tons.  In  this  there  ii  pertinency,  and 
flr?ngth,  and  beauty  :  This  Mr.  Gilford  faw,  and  this  he  has  given  ; 
Mr  M.  as  in  a  thoul'and  other  Inftances,  has  over  lookeJ  it.  h  a 
coupkt  worth  faving  at  this  rate  ? 

W"c  now  proceed  to  uur  examination.  In  a  feleflion  there  might 
be  li}n>edegtec  of  fufpicign  J  we  ftiuU  tlicrefgr^  uk;  th?  firft  two  °* 

three 
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•  three  fatircs  as  they/ occur.  We  do  not  know  that  they  are  more 
finithed  than  the  reft,  but  there  is  a  prefumption,  at  leau^  that  they 
are  not  lefs  io ;  and  we  cannot  incur  the  charge  of  partiality^ 

Still  muf^  I  only  hear  ?  and  know  no  reft« 
With  Codrus'  Thefeid  for  whole  days  oppreft  ? 
Muft  Plays^  and  Elegies,  in  ceafeless  train, 
M»ift  Telephiis,  unpunifli'd,  vex  my  brain? 
Or  huge  Oreftes,  with  each  margin  full, 
Unfinith'd,  and  intolerably  dull  ? 

This  opening  has  neither  the  fpirit  nor  the  ftrength  of  Juvenal, 
To  fhe  Englilh  reader,  indeed,  we  doubt  if  it  can  bt  faid  to  convey 
his  mczn'mg.  Diem'  confump/erit  is  but  ill  rendered  by  ^*  vex  my 
brain ;"  ^^  intolerably  dult*  is  a  feeble  interpolation,  and  nunquamm 
reponam!  which  gives  the  original  its  energetic  point,  is  wholly 
omitted. 

£xpe£f@s  eadem  a  fummo  minimoque  poeta, 

is  thus  rendered 

The  bed  aid  word  in  this  resfiect  unite, 
.    i^nd  to  these  subjects  claim  an  equal  right.  *     ■  P.  2. 

This  IS  not  poetry,  nor  any  thing  like  poetry ;  it  is  but  juftice 
however  to  add  that  we  have  not  found  many  fuch  couplets. 

By  fueh  examples  fir'd,  I  top  withdrew. 

Nor  could  my  declamation  more  purfue.— i— P.  2. 

This  is  Dryden's  idea,  and  is  very  injudicioufly  adopted  by  Mr.  M. 
Juvenal  'Vf2L%  fired  by  no  fuch  examples-^  nor  did  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries  prevent  him  from  purfutng  his  declamation.  He 
tells  us,  in  this  very  paflage,  that  he  had  long  given  over  declaiming  ; 
and,  inftead  oi  withdrawing^  was  on  the  point  of  refuming  his  ftudies. 
In  the  next  fentence,  by  changing  the  metaphor  of  his  author,  Mr. 
^  M.  has  fallen  into  a  flight  impropriety. 

I  M '*  My  Mufe 

On  tow'ring  vmg  th'  Auruncan's  coiirse  purfues*'.-— P.  a.* 

L  In  Juvenal  the  allufion  is  to  a  chariot  race;  and  there  courfe  is 

^        proper :  but  we  ufually  fay  the  tra^,  or  flight,  of  a  mufe. 

While  Eunuchs  wed,  and  Maevia  hunts  the  boar. P.  2. 

This  is  given  as  a  tranflation  of  these  lines ; 

Cum  tener  iwcorem  ducat  fpado,  Mapvia  Tufcuni  ^ 

Figat  apmin«  ^  nuda  teneat  venabula  mamma : 

tener,  which  ftrengthens  the  contraft,  is  omitted  in  this  ardour  for 
concifi^nefs ;  M^^ia  bunts  the  boar,  is  from  Dryden  ;  from  Juvenal 
nothing  at  all  is  taken !  What  has  the  combating  of  wild  boan  in  the 
Circles,  in  common  with  the  Engliih  reader's  idea  of  hunting  them  I 
Ao4  wbQr^  19  tbe  (Iroog  and  cbara^criftic  pi£luro  of  this  impudent 

Amazon 
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Atnazon,   Wi^ich  we  find  in  the  original  ?  We  fee  nojthing  of  the' 
pretended  bogr  fpear,  nothipg  of  the  paked  breaft  j  brevity  at  this 
rate  is  no  difficult  ta(k;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  uhjuftto.  the 
reader,  and  injurious  to  the  adthor. 
We  do  not  much  admire  the  next  Une, 

When  he,  whofe  rasun  ffunv'J  my  youthfol  face.-- P.  2. 

To  mow  the  beardy  is  an  cxprefjion  juftly  approved  by  Scriblerus  ; 
to  mdw  the  face^  will,  we  fear,  be  approved  by  no  one.  And  why 
muft  it  be  2i youthful  jace  that  is  mowedt  Thefe,  in  general,  have  not 
ftubble  beards.— But  this  is  the  crambe  rccocta  of  a  hundred 
trandators.  Barba  gravis  determines  the  meaning  of  Juvenis  to  the 
full  period  of  manhood. 

The  line  which  immediately  follows  is  alfo  wrong. 

Vies  with  the  ncblest  of  patrician  race.'  P.  2. 

It  is  not  with  the  noblefi^  but  the  richefty  and  not  merely  with  the 
richeft,  but  with  ALL  the  patrician  race  5  and  on  tfiis  the  force  of 
the  fatire  depends. 

.  Perhaps  no  quality  is  more  neceflary  iti  a  tranflator  of  Juvenal  than 
judgment,  and  in  this  Mr.  M.  is  not  unfrequently  deficient:  the 
couplet  we  have  juft  given,  he  has  taken  from  Owen,  and  every 
variation  he  has  made  to  difguife  his  obligation,  is  at  the  expence  of 
propriety  and  triith". 

"  When  he,  whofe  X2LZOxJhav^d  my  youthful  face. 

Outvies  m  yvealth  the  whole  patrician  race" — ; P.  2.  Owen. 

V^ith  the  exception  of  youthful  (for  manly)  is  correft  and  full  j 
and  Mr.  M.  flipuld  have  adopted  it  wjthput  fophiftic^tion. 
Frofri  this  want  pf  judgment,  it  is  that  Mr.  M.  fo'  frequently  deferfs 
Juvenal  to  copy  or  ip)itate  Dryden  i  an  inflance  or  t,wo  has  juft: 
f  iGcurred  to  us.  . 


-jam  frivola  transfert 


Ucalegon. Sat.  Ill,  Y.  199. 

is  thus  tranflated  by  the  latter  ; 

Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  little  ftore. 
Few  Tiands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  ike  poor. 

This  fuperfluous  lint  Mr.  M.  hat  thus  turned. 

The  poor  wfh  ease  fecure  their  trifling  all.  P.  34. 

In  direft  contradiction  not  only  to  the  fpirit  but  the  fenfe.of  the 
author.  The  poor  found  it  no  fuch  eafy  matter  to  fecure  their  trifling 
all ;  for  it  appears  from  the  very  titxX  lines  that  the  wretched  effeSs 
of  Cbdnis  were  burnt;  and,  indeed,  to  fpecify  this  inconvenience  to 
the  poor  is  the  fole  purport  of  this  part  of  the  fatire  !  All  that  Juvenal 
fays,  is  that  ^*  ere  Codrus  was  apprized  of  his  dan|ter,hi$  neighbour  had 
kegun  (this  is  the  foxct.of  irarisfert)  to  removeAiis  paltry  furniture." 

Novr 
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■yiW  we  a'c  on  this  paffage  wc  cjnnot  avoid  obfcryini 

twp  ^Jl.cwiijg  linps,  jyhich  are  ^ruly  charafleriftic,   arc     i 
rendered. 

Nil  habuit  Codrut }  qais  enim  negat  ?  eliameaiiluii 

Perdidit  iiifelix  TOTUM  nil. 

-Codrus  had  litflt.—Trne,  his  cafe  was  bad ; 

Yet  wotle— he  loft  fl-.e  lilllc  Ihal  he  had.-: p.  :!4 

Tbis  is  jief  Wi'-ft  than  any  thing  we  have  feen.     How  b 
yet  hoiv  correiSly,  has  Di^dei\  given  thu. 

Til  (rue,  piior  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boaft. 
And  yei  poor  Codrus  allilltit  nuiktag  lofi. 
To  procged  ; 

Yet  muft  we  not  Ih'  admiring  crowds  acquit, 

FooU  -wlm  mUiait  buff^-ne^yfo,  wil,   tffc. ■. — P.  1 2+- 

The  Englilh  reader  muft  conclude  from  this,  that  J 
mortified  by  a  want  of  difcentmcnt  in  the  audience,  whc 
wher*  they  Oiould  hifs;  he  ought  to  he  told,  however,  thai 
is  not  only  not  in  the  oiiginal,  but  even  diametrically  o^po 
whole  fpirit  of  it.  Juvenal  cenfures,  with  manly  indigna  J 
■  ihe  felly,  but  the  impudence  of  the  people  [popuH  Jrom  dut  • 
who  could  endure  to  fee  the  felf  degradation  of  the  nobility, 
6rft  femiltes  of  the  ftate  ptoftituting  ihecnfelves  in  the  lo  ' 
rjflcrs  on  the  (tage.  This  was  their  crime,  a  very  grievou 
the  republican  feelings  of  the  author)  and  not  a  want  of 
nation  between  wit  and  bu^i^onery,  with  which  perhaps  they  , 
afflialed.  But  Mr.  M.  tranflating  with  Dryden  and  dthe 
him,  and  not  comprehending  the  delign  of  the  original, 
in  hutnberlefs  inftances  been  milled. 

Nor  would  I  iheir  ^ile  inrolence  acqait.  1 

Who  can  with  patience,  nay,  diverilou,  lit ;      }. 
^pflauding  niy  lad's  buffmneiy  for  wil.  J  Dr 

But  to  return  ; 

When  thofe  kase  ■wretc/ifs  rob  thee  of  Ihy  right. 

Who  aO,  Ihe  cuneJ  deeds  of  lawlefs  nigiit. ~-P.  ,1, 

Here  Mr.  M.  evidently  miflakcs  the  author's  obje£t:  i 
iiituia  leala,  the  rich  old  woman,  who  excites  his  indignat! 
not  the  agents  of  her  debauchery.  Thi?  Mr.  M.  might  have 
from  Owen,  who  fupplied  him  with  the  full  line. 

When  thok  lewd  stanioBs  rob  thee  of  ihy  right. 

Who  merit  legacies  by  work  at  night. P.  3.  — 0\v 

This  is  certainly  too  gtofs;  but  it  gives  the  meaning  of  i 
better  than  Mr.  M.'s  aherationof  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  we  e> 
f(c  Juvenal  tranfiated.  To  give  a  toofe  and  elegant  verlion  of! 
is  infuflicienti  '■'*  objefl  muft  be  explained  and  attended 
fuc;  caic.     It  is  not  perhaps  tuo  much  to  fjy,  that  the  firfl 
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three  pages  of  thU  volume  contain  more  mifapprehenflohs  of  the 
original  fext,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  GiiFord'$ 
tranflatioh. 
fiut  we  muft  proceed  with'  fomewhat  more  rapidity. 

Now  frequent  litters  throng  the  a&ipded  ftreet ;  1 

Hufbands  and  iick  or  pregnant  wives  we  meet ;  I 

Seizinpr  the  richest  gifts  ere  th^  retreat*  J 

What  can  this  mean  ?  There  were  no  gifts  to  feize  but  the  fportula, 
(a  donation  of  a  few  farthings,)  which  was  univerfally  of  equal  value, 
and  equally  diftributed  :  the  line  iSn  befides,  very  profaick. 

Omne  in  praecipiti  vitium  fletit.    Utere  v^is; 

Totos  pande  finus.  v,  150 

is  thus  given  by  Mr.  M. 

Vice  at  her  acme  stands*     Hail  Satire!  hail! 

Spread  all  thy  canvafs,  catch  the  favouring  gale  I  .p,  ]0.. 

and  thus  by  Mr.  Gifford. 

'<  Vice  has  attained  its  zenith  ;— then,  fet  fail; 
Spread  all  thy  canvafs  to  the  favouring  gale  !" 

Tt  is  plain  that  Mr.  M.  has  done  little  more  than  copy  this,  even 
to^  its  capital  letters:  and  we  confefs  that  we  (hould  have  been 
bfetter  pleafed,  if  he  had  adopted  it  altogether  j  as  we  do  not  much, 
approve  the  exchange,  in  thefirft  line,  of  acme  for  zenith. 

But  even  this  is  better  than  the  quatrain  which  immediately 
follows  it« 

F,  "  On  themes  like  thefe"  (like  what  ?)''  who  now  will  dar«  to  write  ? 
Unveil  difgrace,  and  drag  the  wretch  to  light? 
Who,  as  of  old,  exert  s^  vigorous  mind  ? 
Freedom  is  loft ;  her  name  fcarce  lives  behind." — P.  10. 

O  miferable  I  can  this  be  a  tranflation  of  thofe  indignant  lines  ? 

Unde 

Ingenium  par  materiae  ?  unde  ilia  priorum, 
Scribendi  quodcanque  animo  flagrante  liberet 
SimpUcitas,  cujas  non  audeodicerenomen?     v,  15^, 

It  fcarcely  prefents  a  faint  ihadow  of  them. 

J.  Who  cares  for  Mutius*  pardon^  or  his  hate  ?— P.  10. 

Nothing  can  ,be  more  injudicious  than  putting  this  into  the  mouth 
f)f  Juvenal :  it  is  the  friend's  obfervation,  and  the  meaning  (of  whicK 
Mr.  M.  does  not  feem  to  have  attained  a  glimpfe)  is  fimply  this : 

^<  Where  is  that  old  freedom  of  fatirizing  whatever  the  mind 
inflamed  with  indignation,'  chofe,  that  freedom,  of  which  I  do  nqt 
dare  to  pronounce  the  name?"  He  then  illufirates  what  he  meant, 
by  an  inftance  perfcflly  familiar  to  Juvenal.  **  What,"  continues  he. 
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^^&i\t  fignify  t^  Lucilius,  .whether  Mutius"  (the  objed  of  hi$ 
fadres)  was  offended  or  Dot,  in  tbofe  times  ?  In  these,  indeed,  mention 
bdt  Tigellinus,  &c.  All  this  (hould  be  knQwn  to  a  tranflator  of 
Juvenal,  and  all  this  (hould  be  conveyed  (if  names  are  given)  to  the 
Englifli  reader,  though  it  might  afk  a  line  or  even  a  couplet  to  do 
iteffe£hially«  It  appears  fronl  the  tranflation^  that  Mr.  M.  conceived 
Mutius  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Juvenal. 
On  the  difficult  paflage 

Taeda  lacebis  in  ilta^ 

Qua  iiantes  ardent>  qui  fixo  gutture  fumantf 

Et,  latus  raediam  iulcus  diducit  arenam.-  V.  JS7. 

Mr.  M«  flings  no  additional  light.     He  renders  it. 

Burnt  at  the  flake,  in  pitchy  drefs  to  fland 

£xpo«'d,  and  draw  a  furrow  in  the  fand.^— -^P.  10. 

which,  if  the  Englifh  reader  underftands,  it  is  welt. 

We  have  yet  to  remark  that  the  piAurefque  tf[tQ,  of  there  fatires 
is  here  diminiihed  or  totally  loft.  A  thoufand  moving  fcenes 
enliven  the  original,  which  are  ill  exchanged  for  brevity  and  tame 
defchption.     What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  ftriking  than  thi^  ? 

Cum  veniet  contra,  digito  compefce  labellnm : 
Accufator  erit,  qui  verbom  dixerit,  hie  eft,  ■        V.  160. 

What  ndore  inanimate  than  the  tranflation  i 

Peace !  prize  the  judgment  of  a  cautious  friend. 

Not  e'en  a  word ;— a  whifper  may  offend.  ■       ■  P.  10. 

Are  not  the  truth,  fpirit,  and  identity,  as  it  were,  of  the  original 
fully  worth  the  expence  of  an  additional  couplet  ?  There  is  a  faving 
that  leads  to  poverty. 

A  kindred  error  appears  a  few  lines  below. 

^Xequm  prius  inde  voluta 

Hsec  animo  ante  tubas^  galeatum  fero  duelli 

Pcenitet. V.  170. 

isaftrong,  appropriate,  and  well  preferved  metaphor,  of  which  this 
poor  doggrel  does  hot  give  the  flighteft  idea  ; 

Mark  this  !  beware  ! 

The  Mufe  invok'd,  too  flowly  folk)Ws  care P.  1 1 . 

Ifl  Mr.  GifFord's  tranflation,  it  is  at  once  cocre£l  and  poetical. 

Now,  ere  the  trumpet  sounds,  thy  ftrength  debate; 
The  foldier,  once  engaged,  repents  teo  late ! 

The  concluding  couplet  of  this  fatire  pleafes  us  as  little  as  what  we 
have  juft  quoted..  *  ' 

Check  my  firft  wi(hes,  and  fecurely  firay 
Along  the  Latin  and  Flamminian  way««---«^P.  lit 

And 
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And  why,  will  the  ErigliihreaJer  demand,  ifcould  tKerfe  be  dsjriger 
in  any  other  way  but  the  Latin  and  FJamrainian  (Flaminlan)  ?  dr 
what  is  the  purport  of  the  paffage  ?  Since  Mr.M.  was  det^rii^inecl  tp 
withhold  his  notes,  we  think  He  was  bound,  at  lea<l,  to  ofevUte  fueh 
unlucky  qixeftions  as  thefe.  lloJyday  wrote  for  fcholars :  for  whom 
does  Mr.  M.  write  ? 
We  obferve  a  conftant  propenfity  to  change  kis  author's  illuitrations. 

Loripedera  reQus  derideat,  ^(hiopem  aJbus. — Satire  II.  v.  23. 

i.  e.  He  who  walks  firmly  may  deride  the  cripple ;  Ihe  white  maa 
may  laugh  at  the  Ethiopian* 

Is  thus  turned : 


'triumph  becomes. the  brave, 


And  none  but  ifJr'eemeri  ftibuld  abhor  the  flave. P.  13. 

This^  furely,  is  not  what  we  have  been  taught  to  call  tranflatioiir 

'Some  prea^l^ipghypo^rrite,  iG^o^can  hut  ivee/i, 
A^^dcry^  ''Where  art  thou,  JuHan  law  ? — afleep?" 
Laronia  thus  accofts,^  with  much  sirimace :         P.  1 4. 

The  hypocrite  of  th6  text  tvas  no  tiv^r^hut  aftern  and  audacibns 
cynick. 

Non  tulitex  '"^x^mvum  Laronia  quendam 
Clamantem  totie{,  &;c.  ,,  *      V.  ZQ, 

Nor  did  Laronia  accoft  him  with  much  grimace  \  but  with  chaftifed 
hony-y  Jubridms. 

'  We  fhould  here  conclude  our  ahioiadv^rfidn^,  were  it  not  that  we 
are  tempted  to  niakfe  ia  rertiark  of  a  gener^  nature,  for  which^ 
indeed,'  this  trariflatioii  affords  but  too  many  occafions.  I^i  this  third 
fatire,  Juvenal  obferves  that  nothing  vvas  more  eftcerted  At  Home 
than  wealth  :  as  an  inftarice  of  it,  he  fays,  thatvvhen  a  witncfs  was 
produced,  the  firft  queilions  alked  by  the  judges  were,  what  he  was 
w*r/)b,  how  many  fcrvants  he.  kept,  &c.  &c. 

Quot  pafcit  ferves  ? 

Mr.  M.  tranflates 

How  many  lazy  Tackles  grace  his  board  ?  » 

Nothing  requires  more  judgment  than  the  management  of  indlre£l 
fatire,  that  is,  making  a  perfon  condemn  himfelf:  a  work  of 
delicacy  in  which  feW  Ehglifh  writers  have  fucceeded,  and  none 
perhaps  uniformly,  but  Swift.  We  certainly  difcover  nb  proofs  of  it 
here,  nor  were  we  prepared  to  cxped  them.  In  a  tranflator,  however, 
we  haye  a  right  to  demand  that  he  fhould  adhere  to  his  original :  but 
Mr.  M.  who  feldom  enters  into  the  feelings  of  his  author,  lias  here 
made  him  commit  an  impropriety  of  which  he  is  wholly  guilfleft. 
Juvenal,  whofe  objeft  Was  to  mew  the  unbounded  influence  of 
riches  over  the  tnind  6f  his  degenerate  countrymen,  was  very  far 

front 
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from  aiming  to  defeat  his  own  ends,  by  making  the  jud 
or  fneer  at  the  very  grandeur  they  admired.  No ;  he  puts  i 
with  a  degree  of  refpefl.      How  many  fervants  does  he 
How  many  fplendid  difhes  does  he  ferve  up,  &c.  &c. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  neceflary  to  dwell  Ion 
article,  or  to  carry  on  our  refearches  to  a  greater  extent, 
carefully. examined  the  tranflation,  arid  we  find  every  wher 
difregard,  or  mifapprehenfion  6i  Juvenal's  peculiar  maj 
fame  want  of  energy  and  of  poetic  fpirit,  and  the  fame  fup| 
thofe  minute  and  chara&erlftic  traits  which  give,  as  it,^ 
identity  to  the  author.  > Having  faid  this,  we  deem  it 
juftice.  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  frequently  found  th 
the  original  neatly  and  elegantly  turned.  An  extra£l;  or 
the  pages  which  have  already  paft  under  our  review  will  cj 
truth  of  our  obfervatibn.  ^ 

The  tranflation  of  Ex  quo  Diucalioriy  tsfc.  though   not 
might  be  wiflied,  is  pleafing. 

*'  From  that  far  diftant  period,  when  the  main  "^ 

RufliM  o'er  its  bounds,  and  Jelug'd  all  the  plain ; 
When  firft  Deucalion  to  an  anchor  brought. 
On  fome  high  cliff,  his  bark,  and  anxious  fonght 
Propitious  oracles ;  when  ilones  were  hurPd 
Warm  with  new  life,  repleniihing  the  world  ;, 
What  pleafes,  vexes,  agitates  mankind. 
Shall,  from  my  wand'ring  mufe,  attention  find." — P:  8. 

The  pafTage  immediately  following  it,  is  ftill  better. 

"  Ab  !  when  did  Vice  a  bolder  front  difplay  ? 
When  did  fell  Avarice feize  a  richer  prey? 
When  could  the  gamefler  more  indulge  his  crime  ? 
What  former  awra  match  the  prefent  time  ? 
Now,  not  the  purfe  alone,  but  whole  eftate 
Is  ventured  on  the  die's  uncertain  fate ; 
The  cheft  itfelf,  the  fteward  in  difmay. 
Is  forc'd  to  yield,  fo  defp'rate  is  their  play. 
What  m6re  than  raadnefs  is  it  on  one  throw 
To  hazard  all,  yet  no  compaflion  (liew 
For  their  poor  tatter'd  ftave,  whom  they  behold 
Spoii'd  of  his  cloak,  and  (hiv'ring  with  the  cold  r"  — ib 

The  third  fatire  begins  well. 

•'  From  my  long-valuM  friend  tho'  griev'd  to  part. 
No  fellilh  forrow  Ihall  contract  my  heart : 
D'eferted  Cumae  well  deferves  his  choice, 
And  at  his  prefence  Sibjl  muft;  rejoice. 
l^ext  Baiae  fpreads  its  falutary  ftiore. 
Where  partial  nature  lavKhes  her  /lore 
Of  choiceft  bleffings.     But  fome  barren  foil  * 

Would  I  prefer  to  all  the  city's  toil. 
.  What  worfe  ip  horrid  defarts  could  we  dread; 
Than  ruin'd  houfes  clatt'ring  round  our  head  ? 
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Streets  wrapt  in  flamei;,  and  Tears  Ihat  banidi  fleep, 

Or  bards,  whom  dog-days  cannot  filent  keep  ?"— P.  22, 
Hie  tunc    Vmbritiuh    tsfc.    Sat.   III.    v.    21.      Though    the   firft 
couplet  be  injudicioully  aher^  ftova  Gifford's  tranltation^  has  yet 
confiderable  merit. 

"  Here  v^x'J  Umbritius  firfl  his  Clence  broke. 

Glancing  diiiain,  and  thus  injignaat  fpoke  1  " 

'  Since  drooping  Virlue  hopes,  alas!  in  vain. 

At  Rome  a  triding  recompence  to  gain  ; 

While  (for  each  day  but  marks  my  weallh's  decline) 

Some  fcanty  remnant  yet  I  boall  as  mine. 

Hence  let  rae  fly  to  that  fequeftei'd  feat. 

Where  wearied  Dsedalus  firft  fought  retreat ; 

While  age  but  faintly  filvers  o'er  mj  head. 

While,  vig'rous  fiitl,  without  fupport  I  tread. 

Nor  feel,  what  fooii  I  rauft,  my  ftrength  decay, 

O  !  lei  me  haften  from  thele  fcenei  away. 

Here  let  Anurias,  Cafulus  unite ; 

Here  let  thole  live,  who  fwear  that  black  is  while; 
,  Wretdiea,  who  any  bufinefs  undertake. 

Farm  houfes,  eleanfe  the  fsreets,  for  lucre's  fjke; 

Bear  forth  dead  bodies  to  the  fun'ral  pile,  .     , 

And  trade  in  Haves,  or  any  tradu  that's  vile." — P.  24..    " 
Mr.  M.  does  not  end  this   fatire  with  the  fpirit  with  which  he 
beiran  it ;  though  the  following  palTage  be  ably  done. 
"  Yet  flill  fome  parts  of  Italy  remain. 

So  fays  report,  where  the  long  flowing  (rain 

Wraps  but  the  dead.     Tiitte  upon  feftai'days 

iTie  verdant  (iage  a  eheiirful  ftene  displays; 

The  well-kiiown  tale,  or  ofi-repealed  jeft. 

Excites  loud  laughter  from  each  ruftic's  bread  ; 

Whil«  at  the  gaping  malk,  the  babe  in  dread 

Clings  round  its  mpther's  neck,  and  hides  its  head. 

Thele  limple  games  no  vain  difiinctions  know  %    . 

The  fame  .appearance  all  their  benches  lliow ; 

Th'  illuftrious  ^ililes  only  boaa  the  right. 

And  ufe  the  privilege,  to  fliine  in  white. 

But  drefs  is  here  with  us  the  geii'ral  rage  : 

Drefs  keeps-  all  poor,  who  roaJly  will  ejigage 

Beyond  iheir  rank,  for  what  tiiey  cannot  pay  ; 

debtors  lot  life,  to  flaunt  their  little  day. 

Ambition  here  is  grafted  upon  want — 

But  why  Ihould  I  detain  thee  ?  why  defcant  ' 

Upon  fuch  fubjefls?  What  will  this  avail. 

When  Rome  itfelf  is  one  wide  place  of  fale  f"— P.  32. 


Umbritius  here,  bis  fallen  (llence  broke. 
All/ turned  on  Rome,  indignant  as  he  (poke. 


Martin'j  Sirtnons^  on  important  Subje£fs^ 

•  Trom  ihcfe  fpecimens  our  readers  will  probably  conclu 
that,  the  talents  of  Mr.  M.  are  not  ttirned  to  fatire.  He 
obvious,  with  correftnefs,  and  a  degree  of  elegance  whi 
enAire  him  qo  inconfideratble  portion  of  praife  in  a  pi^rfult 
thofe  qualities  are  fufEcient.  We  think  Ovid  might  be  u 
by  him  with  advantage ;  but  without  more  feeling,  energy 
than  he  appears  at  prefent  to  poflefs,  We  do  not  know  that 
fervice  can  be  rendered  to  JuvenaK 


Sermons,  chieHy  occafional^  on  important  SuhjiSls.  By  Samil 
tin,  D.  D.  Minifter  of  Monimail.  8vo.  Pp.  381.  i 
Tullis,  Cupar  in  Fife ;  Creech,  Conftable,  and  Co.  a^ 
Edinburgh  ;  Duncans,  Giafgow^  and  Longman  and  R 
don.     1804. 

THE  fermons  contained  in  this  volume  are,  in  numl 
eight ;  and,  of  cbnfequence,  they  are,  as  our  read] 
colled  from  the  number  of  the  pages,  immoderately  long.  ~ 
and  texts  of  them  are  as  follow:  I.  Memory  of  the  Rt^ 
Pf.  cxii.  6.  I!.  The  Praife  of  Female  Piety:  Prov,  xxxi.  30. 
Prefervation  and  Tranfmtfjion  of  the  Scriptures  :  If.  li.  4—7.  I 
i  tachment  to  the  Church  of  Scotland:  i  Cor.  i.  10.  V.  The  En$ 
f  \  the  Gcfpel  Olje^s  of^Abhorrence  :  I  Con  xiv.  22.  VI.  Infidel^ 
toward  Generation :  A3s  ii.  14.  VII.  Tranquillity  amid) 
and  Rumours  af  fVars:  Matt.  xxiv.  6.  VIII.  The  Perfect 
Felicity  of  the  heavenly  State:  I  Cor.  xiii.  li. 

The  volume,  which  is  very  beautifully  printed,  does  great 
totheprefs  oi  Mr.  Tullis,   a  printer  and   bookfeller /in  an  1 
{       country-town.     Ic  is  properly  garnilhed  with  a  long  Dedicatio 
J      a  (hort  Preface,  prefixed,  together  with  a  pretty  ample  Ap 
\      fubjoined.     To  thcfe,  though  from   their  fituation,  they  ap 
the  bumble  chara<5ter  of  ornamental  appendages,  particular  at 
,      muft  be  direfted.     For,  as   far  as  wp  have  been  aSletojud^ 
Martin  confiders  them  as  by  far  the  moft  important  parts  of  hi 
^e  once  received,  from  an  honeft  blunt  book  feller,  a  fermon 
^as  printed  without  being,  publiihed,  and  on  the  margin   of 
he  had  written  with  his  pencil,  **  This  fermon  was  not  pri 
promote  Salvation,  but  only  to  gratify  the  author's  friends,  wl^ 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  preach."     We  fufpe^l  that  tl 
eri  of  Dr.  M.'s  volume  will,  in  like  manner,  be  fomewhat 
conclude  that  his  obje6^  was  not  fo  much  to  promote  the  gen 
tcrefts  of  Chriftianity,  as  to  celebrate  the  wonderfully  tranf 
virtues  of  the  late  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Leven  and  Melville, 
parifli  minifter  he  was,  and  whom,  to  fay  the  lead,  he  has 
berally  praifed.     In  the  Preface  he  thus  affigns  the  motives 
gave  rife  to  his  publication. 

**  After  the  death  of  the  late  Goun^efs  of  Levehalnl  Melville, 
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mdi  Md  res^tct  prompted  Ihe  aitlhor  to  circiiUte  among  his  firiendi,  and  tlw 
friends  of  the  family,  the  fermon  preaclied  on  the  occaGon.  Tbe^n/nfiw- 
timtnts  induce  him  to  pay  a  firailar  tribute  to  the  roe'raory  of  the  EarL  II 
occurred  to  him,  and  to  oChers,  whofe  opinion  and  advice  removed  hii 
helitation,  that  a  volume  would  prove  a  more  pvafcr  and  Permanent  laktn  ^ 
.  hh  regards,  than  a  liiigte  dilcourte.  A  feleciion  of  difcourfes  was  made  ac 
cordtngly,  and,  il  is  lioped,  of  fnch  as  wilt  accord  with  Ihe  funeral  ones, 
and  their  accompaniments.  The  Synod  Sermon,  oneinalty  dedicated  lo 
llie  late  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  confirms  faith  in  that  revelation  wliich 
1j<kA  and  Lady  Leven  prufelTed  and  honoured.  They  were  firmly  attached  . 
(o  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  detelled  irreligion.  They  (liunned  th« 
irreligious.  Trail  qui  11  ily  in  ti'mee  of  alarm  and  danger  diKineuifhes  th« 
,  righteous.  For  the  righteous  is  relerved  a  Hate  of  matured  perfeaion  and 
felicity" 

ThiiS  our  readers  pcj-ceivc  that  gratitude  and  reffiB  were  the  grand 
'  inducements  which  prompted  our  author  to  publifli  fermons ;  and 
they  will  not  fail  particularly  ioobfcrvc  that  every  one  of  the  fcFBioDS 
is  indvftrioufly  pointed  out  as  bearing  dircflly  on  the  diara(^ers  of 
-Lord  and  Lady  i-even,  who  are,  therefore,  held  up  as  the  hero  and 
heroine  o*  the  whole  petformince.  But,  befide  their  being  thui 
jointly  propofed  as  the  grand,  principles  of  unity  to  all  the  author's 
,  efforts,  the  cxahed  objefls  which  the  reader  is  to  have  conflantiy  in 
his  eye,  thev  have  eacn  their  feparate  and  appropriate  honours.  Tht 
Dedication  is  confecrated  to  the  virtues  of  My  Lord,  and  two-th'rds 
^afriiB  Appendix  to  thofe  of  My  Lady.  \ 

The  Dedication  is  addreffcd  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  Maria, 
-  Lady  Napiier,"  whofe  Lord,  it  appears,  fucceeded  Lord  Leven  as  the 
Royal  Coiiimidioncr  to  the  General  AflernMy  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  M.  fays  thdt  he  has  many  inducements  for  prefixing 
Lady  Napier's  name  to  his  fermons,  or,  as  he  hioifelf  more  gal- 
lantly exprefles  it,  "  for  deCring,  and  preferring,  the  pame  of  Lady 
Napier,  to  adorn  the  fermons  which  he  prefcnts  to  her  ladylhip." 
But  he  is  afraid  of  offending  the  lady's  delicacy;  and,  therefoie,  he 
«  will  mention,  he  fays,  "  one  only,  to  which  there  lie  not  the  fame 
ol^e£lions."  It  is  exprelled  In  the  following  terms,  which  Lady  ' 
Napier,  no  doubt,  undeiftands,  though  we,  from  our  ignorance,  a^ 
we  fuppofe,  of  the  meaning  of  Scotch  EccIeGaftical  phrafes,  cain 
make  nothing  of  them.  We 'will),  of  courfe,  that  Dr.  M.  hat/ 
explained  bimfelf,  and  told  us  what  is  to  be  underdood  by  a  "  Com- 
tni^oner's  Miniver/'  for  the  benefic  of  his  readers  on  this  fide  of  th 
Tvveed. 

"  The  Commiflioner's  Miniller,  who  has  endeavoured,  in  this 
volume,  to  tbew  due  refpefi  to  the  venerable  Peer,  whom  he  attended 
and  ferved  in  this  capacity  for  a  greater  length  of  years  than  any  of 
his  predecefibrs  in  this  office,  naturally  attaches  himfeif  to  the  noble- 
man who  nav/  fuflzins  Ihe  charafter  of  reprefcntative  of  Majefty  itt 
(he  genera/ aflembjly  of  the  Churct  ef  Scotland,  and  wis  tff-.^Uys  the 
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The  jfeicond  fermon  in  this  colleflion  wa»  preached  on 
.  l^ady-Leven's  death.     In  preaching  it,   Dr,  M.  was,  h 
.   c\u6c&^  by  his  feelings,  and  by  his  ideas  of  propriety  re 
courfes  from  the  pulpit,  from  enlarging  particularly  on  h 
eharader:     To  fupply  this  itkSt^   he  addreiled  an  epi 
Earl  ef  Hopetoh,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix.     In 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Leven,  the  (kme  difficulty,  as  to 
propriety  eccdrred.     The  Dedication  is  intended  to  co 
jDr.  M.  thought  it  not  quite  correft' to  introduce  into 
*  *«  Permit  me^  Madam,**  he  feys,  in  language  which  \t^ 
not  EngliAi,  *^  in  ifhU  addrefsj  in  the  (ame  way,  attemptii 
ply  the  defeft/'  (Pref.  p.  7.)  ^ 

^Dr«  M.  oV(?cd  his  ftvft  iiHroduftibn  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,'' 
t^vo  eminent  minifters  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Dr,  Ertkiq 
Webiler.     ©f  thefe  two  getttjemen  he  thinks  it  ncccffa 
neate  che;chara3ers.     <<.  £>r.  Erfkihe  was  the  coufm  of  t 
LrCven :  of  him  we  fay  with  peculiar  propriety,  *  His  praift 
churches."     He  was  abtey  learned,  arcfent,  and  adive,     B! 
chiJey  diftinguifhed  by  piety,  Chriftian  benevolence,  and 
*^  We  did  not  find  in  him^"  fays  our  learhed  author,  **  or. 
find^  any.  thing  like  forbidding  diftance  and  fuperiority,  \ 
1  temptuous  iiidiiference ;  any  thing  like  an  alTuming,  6\Gt 

\  ceAforious  fpirit."     The  following  iketch  affords  as  ciirioui 

-'  ^  m^n  of  charader-coining  as  we  remember  to  have  feen.  *<  1 
4oi  Dr.  Webfter  is  alfo  well  known  in  the  churches,  an 
worlds  Hii  lady  was  a  relation  of  the  family  of  Melville,  I 
iter  was  eminently  fitted,  by  his  fagacity,  by  his  addref 
knowledge  of  bufinefs  and  of  the  world,  to  be  a  jiioft  a( 
ufeful  member  of  fot.iety.  His  learning  did  not  lie  in  the  fc 
with  Dr.  Erfkine's.  His  fphere  of  a&ivity  was  fomewhat 
His  company  was  much  courted:  he  Jhone  in  converfation.     Hi 

FREC^EMT    VlSITAl^T     IN    LoRD   LevEN's    HoUSE.'*     (. 

Dr.  Wcbfler,  we  believe,  was  cliieBy  known  as  an  able  pr 

th?  meafure  w^ich  eflablifhed  a  fund  of  provifion  for.  the  wii 

.4:hiidren  of  the  minifters  of  the  eftabliihed  church  of  Scotlan 

Moncrtfting  his.  talents,  acquirements,  and  fludies,  with  thol 

•  Erfkine,  Dr.  M.  fums  up  both  their  characters  thus :  '*  D 

was  fitted  for  the  chair  of  a  profeflTor  of  theology.     Had  Dr. 

been  cduca.ted  fox  the  bar,  or  had  he  b^en  called  to  be  a  r 

the  Houfe  of  Commons,  //  is  not  my  opinion  only^  that  he  n 

filled  the  place  of  a  Pitt,  of  a  North,  or  an  Addington,  wit! 

The  firfl  virtue  for  which  Lord  Leveo  and  his  family  ar 
lebratcd,  is  petite  hofpitality,  efpecially  to  the  eftabliihed 
"  Becaufe,"  Dr.  M.  ixiodeftly  fays,  "  I  have  the  honour  to 
this  order,  perhaps,  there  is,  fome  impropriety  oi>  dwclUi 
kind  reception  of^minifters,  as  forming  an  amiable  part  of 
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cban&r,  and  of  Lord  Lcven's."  "  But,  without  being  scculed,* 
he'adds,  **  a/T  an  undat  injluenu  »flhi  Efprii  du  Ctrpi,  may  I  not  bt 
permitted  to  remark,  that  the  employment  of  the  minifters  of  reli- 
gion, the  moll  honourable  and  uleful  that  men  can  be  engaged  in, 
their  regularity  and  decorum,  their  learning  and  information,  render 
clergymen  defirablc  companions  and  friends?"  Dr.  M.'s  remark 
may,  undoubtedly,  not  only  be  permitted,  but  applauded.  He  feems, 
however,  with  particular  pleafure,  to  rccoUcu  the  cxteUeni  dinntrt 
which,  on  every  celebration  of  the  facrament,  were  given  by  his 
'Jordfhip.  On  every  fuch  occalioa  many  minifters  are  employed. 
*' The  afljftants  of  the  minifter,"  CaysDi.M.  "often  made  Melville 
Houle  their  home,  during  the  folemnity,  and  the  whole  body  dined 
yrith  his  lordlbip,  every  time  the  Tervice  was  celebrated  in  the  parifb." 

(P.  16,) 

This  fubjefl  introduces  another  part  of  I^ord  Ltven's  charatfter ;  a 

Eart  which  Dr.  M.  evidently  regards  as  conftituting  one  of  its  inoft 
rilliant  ingredients.  "  His  lordlhip  was  an  elder,  a  lay  elder^  in  our 
'  church.  In  the  communion  feiVice  he  took  his  place,  and  performed 
<hji  duty,  with  hii  brethren  of  the  feUion,  with  the  attention  and 
patience,  and  pcrfevcrance  of  the  youngeft,  when  in  his  8och  year." 
To  exalt,  at  once,  the  piety  of  his  patron,  and  the  dignity  of  a  laj 
dder.  Dr.  M.  relates  what  he  is  pleafcd  to  call  "  a  curious  anecdote." 
"  A  worthyj  old,  diiscnimg  miitiiler,  in  perruading  tJiofe  whom  he  had 
judged  tit  to  be  members  of  his  fel&on,  to  accepr  of  the  oiBce,  ufed  to  eoi- 
ploy  this  argument,  'The  office  is  highly  honourable.  There  were  (everal 
noblemen,'  fatd  he,  *  who  look  occafion  to  compare  their  fortunes,  and 
each  w[ii  defired  to  (pecily  (he  niofi  dill ingui Hied  honour  of  his  lile.  On*  ' 
referred  to  embaffies,  one  to  warlike  exploits,  one  to  public  llations,  &*-. 
At  lafl,  a  peer  who  liad  remained  Glent,  and  as  rureioating  on  tlie  truell 
honour  [which]  he  had  enjoyed  in  life,  was  defired  to  mention  what  he 
confidered  to  be  his  chief  diftinftion.  Like  others,  fa  id  he,  I  could  talk, 
of  nation,  of  employments,  and  my  flmre  of  royal  and  public  favour ;  but, 
in  truth,  I  do  reckon  the  higheft  honour  of  my  life  is,  officiating  i-  ~" 
'"    '         •  '     -■       .1.1  -^^i     |j   jj^j   i^p^       ^  -  .    .. 


parifh  in  celebrating  the  holy  communion.'  it  had  btcn  laid,  that  the 
iiobleman  watuo  Eaii  of  Levin,  cr  Th  Eart  j/"  Leven.  {Wk  quote  exafllj.} 
Not  long  before  his  death,  this  ftory  was  repeated  in  Lord  Leven's  hear- 
it]g,  and  .the  queftion  was  put,  ly  the  genthman  v;ha  laid  it  ta  me,  'Was  i^ 
jour  lordfliip  made  this  reply  r'  ije  inftantlj  anfwered,  '  It  was  not,  but  V 
wifb  it  had.'     From  t!tal  genlkmart  I  kadthe  aaeciiott''  [Pp.  17,   IS.) 

Next  are  celebrated  his  ]ordIhip'&  kindnefs  and  indulgence,  cfpe- 
cially  to  the  aged  and  indigent.  As  a  proof  of  thefe  amiable  dif- 
pofitionst  Dr.  M,  gives  ug  the  following  {tory  :— 

"  Riding  alone  through  his  woods,  one  day,  he"  Lord  Leven,  "  found 
%\*a\a«R  stcali^  ti*nbcr,  [fire-wood,  we  fuppofe]     He  alked  he t  to  whom 

Jl»e  belonged,  wiy^e  used  tuck  fntdomt  in  anoihei  parish,  and  iiify  she  did  ml 
coi^nt  Afie^  10  her  master's  vrmndst  Either  not  knowing  him,  or  affeciing 
not  ia  know  \um,  i!ie  replied,  '  Lord  Lev^n  is  a  good  man.  Lord  blels 

Aim .'  but  oatLaiidss  »  devil  of  a  man."  (P.  19.)~ 

Lord 
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I^ord  Leven,  we  doubt  not,  was  a  very  good  xtian  ;  but 
^ood  man  ever  met,  before^  with  fo  unfortunate  a  pane, 
Al.,  it  fdeins,  had  not  the  judgment  to  perceive  that  his  ft 
of  doing  honour  to  Lord'Leven,  covers  him  with  combin 
and  ridicule.  For,  -as  the  learned  Minifler  reprefents  the 
Lordfhip  found  no  fault  with  the  woman  for  stealing, 
ior  Jiealtng  in  another  par ijh^  and  tfut  of  her  mafier^s  grounds, 

Nor  has  Dr.  M.  we  think,  been  eminently  fuccefsful  i 
the  efFeds  of  overwhelming  fbrrow  in  an  affectionate  lau 
death  of  his  wife.     *^  He  was  afFe£ied  :  he  was  dilTolved 
nefs  of  a  man,  the  fubmifHon  of  a  Chriftian,  prevented  ti 
of  paffion,    tM  warmth  of   expoftulation.     '  O  my  G 
God  !'  frequently  efcaped,  and  demohftrated  what  he  fek.^ 
picture  perfons  ncilled  in  the  principles -of  painting  may, 
difcover  a  variety  of  emotions-     To  us,  we  confefs,  it  di 
tic  of  «  the  burft  of  paffion,"  and  ftill  lefe  of  *<  the  war 
ppftulatiop." 

But  the  death  of  the  Countefs  procured  fot*  his  Lordfliip  | 
4iftinguiihed  and  public  honours,  as  would  have  been  apt  ■{ 
a  minrd  lefs  duly  reg^iilated  and  poized  than  his  with  unfeei 
**  That  event  was  immediately  followed  by  the  fitting  of 
n^ral  AiTembly  of  the  Church  gf  Scotland  :  from  that  circi 
it  foon  became  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  the  whole  kingdom 
the  firft  day  of  the  AiTembly  1798,  his  Grace,  his  Majei 
High  Commiffioner  to  the  Affembly,  did  not  appear  in  po 
devotions  of  the  day».  and  of  every  day  during  the  fei&oi 
Court,  (hewed  tb^  imereft,  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  of 
dom,  in  their  long  endeared  reprefentative  of  Majeily.'' 

30-) 

We  have  copied  this  fentence  (if  we  may.  call  it  fo,)  enti  1 

becaufe  it  contains  a  very  faii:  Specimen  of  Dr.  M.*s  general 

writing,  but  chiefly  becaufe  it  proves  tb^t  Scotch  Divines, 

Handing  the  principle  of  Pr,^fbyUHan  purity^  have  no  pbji  : 

little  pomp,  when  the  luftre  ot  it  may  be  made  to  reSe^  : 

felves.     His  Grace  the  Lord  ArchbiQiop  of  Sft^  Andrews 

;  Grace  the  Lord  Archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  werc^  uocfariftian  1 

*  whofe  tyrannical  (uperiority  it  was  impofiibll:  to  bear.  But,  i 

opinion,  if  we  may  judge  from   his  ftyle,  ^.his   Grace,' 

illdcTy  "  his  Majejly's  I^rd  High  Commi£oner„to  the  aflc  1 

to  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  moft  dignified  o£ce  which  the  I 

confer. 

Dr.  \i.  then  favours  us  with  the  addfefs  of  the  commifi 

Qeneral  AiFembiy  to  Lord  Leven,  when  he  bad  notified  h 

of  "  wilhdr;<i^mn^from  the  ihrqnt'^    Th^ addrcfs  was  pn 

'*  acommittee,' confining  of/ the  moderator  of  the  aflembl 

yerend  gentlemen,  members  of  th^  aflembly,  andall  of 

l^een  Qioderators  of  the  court;"  btit  it  is  too  long,  for  infc 
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alfo  is  tbe  cbarafier  of  Lord  Leven,  which  Dr,  M.  fent  to  the  £din. 
burgh  Magazine  for  the  month  rendered  memorable  by  his  Lordfbip's 
de9th,*aud  wfaicb,  could  we  find  r€>6m  for  it,  would,  douktlefs, 
greatly  gratify  our  readers.  But  we  muft  now  turn  to  the  A{}pendix, 
and  pay  our  refpefts  to  my  Lady. 

Lady  Leven  was  tbe  poflhumous  datighter  of  William  Niftet,  EfqV 
of  Dirleton.  **  From  early  life  flie  rofe  betimes  in  the  mornings 
*  The  prime  of  day,  as  of  life,  was- pious.  I  learned  in  particular  that. 
Ihe  regularly  attended  the  morning  exercifes  or  lefturcs,  at  that  pe- 
riod delivered  in  the  Churches  oi  Edinburffh."  And  here  our  au-' 
thor  commemorates  ber  attachment  to  Mr.  G.  Wbitefield,  whofe- 
Cuikolicjpirit,'*  fays  Dr.  M.  *•  fervent  zeal,  and  extraordinary  la- 
bours, are  well  known.  In  order,  as,  much  als  poffible,  to  prevent 
the  complaints  of  prudence^  and  the  dread  of  injuring  worldly  in- 
duftry  and  exertion,  his  Congregation  aflerabled  at  an  early  hour. 
Mifs  Nilbett  and  her  piotis  friench  were  frequently  of  his  audience, 
Of  her  walking  with  ttfem  from  the  Dean  in  the  funimer  moriiings 
to  the  Orphan  Hofpital  i*ark,"  where  Mr.  Whitefield's  field-preach- 
ipgs,  we  fuppofe,  were  llcld,  "  (he  ufed  to  fpeak  with  much  fatisfacr 
tion;  contrafting  fuch  days  and  fcenes  with  the  irtegiaUr  hoiiirs  of  too 
maay  ill  the  prefent  times."     (Pp*  355>  356O 

But  Lady  Leven's  religious  regard  was  not  corifined  to  Mr.  Whrte- 
field.     Dr*  M.  (in  p.  354.)  bears  *•  ample  teftimoHy  to  bet*  Cdtko^ 
lu:ijm;-difid,  undoubtedly,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  thh  Doftor  under- 
fiands  Catkolicifin^  Lady  Leven's   was  moft  confpicuous,  :and   mof^ 
comprehenfive;     We  cannot^  however,  help*  remarking,  Uy  the  bye, 
wiiiat  oppofite  meanings  are' anriexed  to'  Word's  by  different  peffons  in' 
differeat  ages.     Ip  the  purdft  times  of  Chnflianity,  a  Cathoiic  was 
one  wlio  adhered  to   the   communion  of    the  orthodox   ApplloJio 
Church,  in  oppoGtibn   to  dX\  Seflarifts,  Scfiiftnatics,  arid  HcreticJs. 
Now^  a  Catholic  is  one  who  thinks  all  fe£ls  alike,  and  who  is  ready  ' 
to  give  the  right  hand  of  felk)wfhip  to  ey«iy  Vagabond  fehifmatic 
who  fpcnds  bis  life  in  rending  akihder^the  body  of  Chhft.  '  Of  this 
modem jCathoIicifm,  Lady  Leven  wai-  an  eminent  'and  edifying  in ^ 
lUncc.  '".'Him  wlio  ftated  himfclf  thd'antagohift"  df  Mr.  Whrte- . 
fi^d,  aa3d  a  leafder  agamft  hini,  refpeArsg  Caiviniftii,  (he  valued  land 
refpeQed-i    She  honoured'  \ivm  fdr  his   work's   fake,    and  for  hi^ 
m^fer's  fake:   fhe  believed   Mr.'Wefley  had  been  inftrumetitail  iri. 
doing  i?iuch  good/  flic  4«iilbed  his  pious  and  Hvely  converfation  :  fl)e 
adimredWs  upreraittihg  and  unwearied  labours."  (p»  358-)     But  this 
was  not  enough.      Lady  Leven's  Catholicifm  took  a  much  wider 
ranjge;    "  Though  fhe  was  a  ft^ady  member  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scot- 
land, Ihe  was  not  a  bigotted  Prefcyterian :  (he  hated  that  bigotry,  in  ' 
all  profeflSons,  which  regards  with  a  fufpicious  eye  whatever  is  hot - 
attempted. or  efFefited  by  minifters  of  one  denomination.     If  inerfibefs 
or  mmifters*af    the  Church  of  England;    if  Mbravians,   Baptifts, 
JyJ^hudi^s^   ["why  zr^  t}«i  pook'  fapifts  excluded  Pjuvefe  jealous, 
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and  aSive,   and  fuccefsful,  in  the  works  of  benevolence, 
and  piety  ;    if  the  eAablifhed  Clergy  or  the  DifTenters  lab 
vain,  in  bringing  (inners  to  G.qd,  and  in  diffufing  dnd  pf< 
Quine  religion  ;  ibe  rejoiced  with  St.  Paul,  and  bade  all/ 
to  ufe  the    language  of  St,  John,  who  had.thofe  obj 
(p.  362.) 

Our    readers  are,  by  this  time,  fufficiently  qualified   I 
Lady  Leven's  religious  charafter. .  She  was,  evidently, 
hot  brained  enthufialls  who,  having  utterly  difcarded  all 
{enlltnent,     imagine  that  they  are   promoting  the  inter 
Church  pf  Chrift,  while  they  are  diffeminating  thofe  w| 
narian  principles  which  are  deftru6live  of  its  very  exift 
plain  that  Lady  Leven,  with  all  her  zeal,  was  wholly  ign 
nature  of  the  Church  of  Chrift.     But  we  Vould  afk  Dr.  M 
he,    a  learned  and  profeflional    Divine,  who   ought  to 
things,   can  reconcile  his  fulfome  praife  of  this  woman 
ficial  litu^tion  ?  His  fourth   Sermon    (of  which  fomewhi 
md  bye.)   is  on  •*  attachment  to  the  Church   of  ScotlanI 
has  he  the  face  to  publiOi  fuch  a  fermon,  at  the  very  mom^ 
^     is  holding  up,  as  a  model  of  worth,  and  an  obje6l  of  add 
woman  who  had  no  attachment  to  any  Church,  and  of  whou 
favourable  thing  which  can  be  faid  is,  that  ihe  *^  had  a  ze^ 
according  to  knowledge  ?" 

We  have,  however,  from  this  letter  to  Lord  Hopeton, 
cially   from  what  we  (hall  afterwards  haj^e  occadon  to  rem 
reafon  to  believe  that  Lady  Leven's  notioi?s  of  a  Church 
much  more  inaccurate  than  thofe  of  Dr.  Martin.     He  f( 
ferioufly   of  opinion  that  the  effence  of  a  Church  confi 
number  of  the  perfons  attending.     What  other  conftruftic 
put  on  thefe  fentences?  ••  I  (hall  all  my  life  remember  v 
pleafure  the  many  opportunities  [which]   I  enjoyed  of  pi 
her  prefence,  at  the  head  of  a  very^  large  family,  in   far 
tions.     Not  unfrequently  it  was  rather  a  congregation  th; 
-       boufehold ;    arid,   without   departing  from  the  modern  ft 
I       worrf,  I  might  fay,  on  many  occafions,  1  was,  in  thefe  exc 
\   Hinijler  pf  the  Church  in  MelvilU*Houfe,'*     (p*  366.)     T 
ing  paiTage  is  altogether  fo  extraordinary,  that,  long  as  it  u 
give  it  a  place.  » 

"  I  think  rt  is  here,  ray  Lord,  right  to  mention  a  particular 
Sabbath  fandification,  or  of  reverence  for  the  Lord's  day,  and 
cxercifes;  fhe  never  perufed  the  letters  [which]  ihe  received  tl 
after  public  worfhip.  Need  I  mention  to  your  Lordlhip  the 
,  this  refolution  and  pratStice  ?  Alas !  the  mind  is  but  too  read] 
la  the  folejnn  exercifes  of  divine  worfliip,  too  apt  to  be  inattei 
truths  delivered  in  the  houfe  of  God,  and  in  his  name ;  withou 
tations  which  may  atife  from  the  epiftles  of  our  friends,  info 
particulars  that  ngay  very  much  affeft  arid  agitate  the  mind.  \ 
enter  fqlly  into  tbc  fpiri  of  the  forvicci    Alter  the  compofure 
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itity  of  wqrihip,  and  altending  to  the  dodrines  of  falvation,  one  ii  battel 
prtparfld  for  yeceiving  intcrcfting  inforniiitioii,  wliether  pkafing  or  affiic 
live,  1  fafpife  it  vias  in  this  ivay  Lady  Lirdeii  reafoned.  It  was  in  thil 
way  I  vindicate,  9T  rather  apptaxd  and  ncammend  her  wje  and f^ious praSice ." 
(:P.36j.) 

Now,  in  whatever  way  Lady  Leven  reafoned,  we  fhal)  bluntly  take 
the  liberty  to  fay  that,  notwichftanding  Pr.  M.'s  applaufe,  her  prac- 
ticff,  in  this  refpeft,  inilead  of  being  wije  and  pious,  was  certainly 
Joohjh,  and  might  have  been  criminal.  It  is  e^fy  to  foppofe  innu- 
inerabic  cafes,  in  which,  by  forbearing  tg  read  ihc  leirers  which  Hie 
received  on  Sunday  iporning,  (he  might  have  incurred  deep  and  com- 
plicated guilt.  JJor  is  it  true,  what  Dr.  M.  takes  for  granted,  that  a 
perfon  who  has  left  fuch  letters  unopened,  is  therefore  better  fitted  for 
attending  to  bis  ditty  in  Church.  No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of. 
liuman  nature  will  entertain,  for  a  moment,  fo  abfurd  an  ided.  But 
Lady  Leven,  as  Dr.  M.  has  exhibited  her,  was  a  perfect  pattern  of 
puritanical  oftentation.  This  feems,  indeed,  to  ufe  Dr.  M.'s  words 
pn  atiother  occaGon,  to  have  been  the  "  brighteft  gem  in  her  coronet 
of  virtues;"  and  of  fuch  a  charaSer  no  llronger  feature  could  have 
been  pourtrayed  than  the  practice  which  the  Do^or  here  applauds 
and  rccQ;mtnends. 

If  Dr.  M.'s  reprcfentation  be  jufl,  Lady  Leven's  ollentation  was 
equalled  only  by  her  fuperlliiion.  "  She  obferved  the  times,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rod,  and  ot  him  that  appointed  it ;  the  voice  of  fmiling. 
as  well  as  of  affli£live,  events.  This  devout  attention  to  Providence  I 
pad  often  occafion  to  obferve,  in  matters  of  a  more  perfonal  and  pri- 
yate  nature,  fuch  as  refpefted  her  health,  her  quiet  and  enjuymem ; 
fiich  as  intereflei  her  family,  her  relations,  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. It  was  very  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  difcovering  of  the  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  of  pod,  the  language  of  his  difpenfaiions,  and,  to 
ufe  a  fcriptural  e^prcflion,  '.  ibe  end  oflhe  Lord,'  gave  her  high  fatis- 
faflion."  (Pp.  361,  368.)  This  flang  is  very  eafily  inierpretfed,  and 
jneans  that,  in  her  own  and  Dr.  Martin's  eyes,  the  Counte^  of  Leven 
yas  fo  iinpcrcant  a  perfonage,  that  peculiar  interpofilions  of  Provi- 
dence dire^ed  the  minutell  circumAances  in  which  (he,  or  thofe  con- 
nefled  with  her,  wefe  concerned- 

But,  perhaps,  our  readers  may  be  of  opinion  that  they  liave  had 
enoiigh  of  the  Countefs  of  Leven.  Yet  half  of  her  praifes  has  ntit 
been  told.  For  her  "  life  and  virtues'  might  fill  a  large  volume, 
and/urnijk  malerials Jor  all  lie  beauties  <?/  compojilion."  (P.  371 .) 
We  hope  that  Dr.  M.  will  be  prevailed  on  to  favour  the  public  with 
fuch  a  Volutse,  in  which  all  the  moft  ftriking  beauties  of  compofition 
Would,  of  courfe,  be  difplayed.  Her  Ladyftiip's  letters  would  greatly 
afiift  him;  for  her  intetle^  was  equal  to  her  piety  and  virtue.  "  COuid 
1,"  fays  Dr.  M.,  "  open  the  efcritoiresof  her  friends  or  her  own,  1 
fbotild  he  able  to  furnilh  examples  of  the  cffufions  of  friendOiip,  piety, 
and  good  fenfc,  equal  to  many  that  have  been  preferved  and  publilhed, 
models  fof  imiiatJon,  iq  refpeft  of  \vorihy  fertiinents,  and  untolding 
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<^\  cbara£ler,  as  well  as  of  excellence',  of  unreferved, 
lively  conipofition.     This  I  do  not  fuppofe  or  concJu 
J  was  occafionally  favoured  with  the  perufal  of  feme  lett] 
Cellent    correfpondents ;   T  was  alfo  favoured  with  iette 
(P.  366.)     It  were  pity  tjiat  thefe  valuable  communicati 
loft,  efpecially  as  they  would  give  us  a  pitlure  of  the 
L,QVGn   as  large  as  life.     In  the  mean  time,  nil  their  pu 
appear,  our  readers,  we  truft,  will  adopt  the  lentiments  cf 
M.'5  correfpondents,  who,  on  her  LadyOiip's  death,  exp 
thus  :    "  I  acknowledge  that  I  faid  in  my  hafle,  that  the 
parted  from  Melville  Houfe,  from  Fife,  from  the  Churclx 
and  the  religiious  world,  a«  I  hardly  know  any  that  was  foj 
an  ornament  to  all  thefe.'*     But  our  attentions  muft  no' 
i\vt\y  confined  to  Dr.  Martin. 

We  tiave  not,  we  confefs,  been  able  to  difcover,  in 
fermons,  any  excellence  either  of  matter  or  of  manner  w 
to  render  then)  favourites  with  the  public.     We  have  no^ 
detraft  from  tl^eir  merit,  when  we  lay  that  they  contain  vi 
is  ne<v.    For  almofl  every  fubjeft  whjch  can  be  treated  in* 
been  fo  often  difcufled,  by  men  of  the  higheft  abilities  a 
that  hardly  any  thing  new  remains  to  be  faid.     But  fr^ 
undertakes  to  initruf^  us,  from  the  prefs,  on  topics  whic 
repeatedly  difcufled,  we  have  furely  a  right  to  j^xpe£l  thi 
lac  fiiouid  not  lay  open  new  fources  of  knowledge,  or  imji 
argument^  which  efcaped  the  fagiicity  of  thofe  who  preced 
thoughts  fliould,  at  leaf},  be  accurately  conceived,  'his  Ian; 
energetic,  and  corrett.'    In' Dr*.  M.'s  fermons  we  percc  i 
jemihent  ftrength  of  mind,  noi  even  moderate  fkill  in  the    . 
pofitioni    .  His  refleftions  are,  for«4.he  moil  part,  nere  triv  \ 
place ;   and  his  ftyle  abounds'  in  fuch  propiinent  defefts  as,  j 
fent  day,  are  not  generally  found  even  in  writers  who  have  1 
advantage  of  a  learned  education. 

For  any  blemiflies  which  his  firtt  fermon   may   confa  1 
accbunt$  in  the  following  curious  and  important   manner 
it  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  an  ajjology  forthe  marks  of  ha  ^ 
appear  in  this  difcourfe,  and,  at  the  fame^  time ^  g'^^^^if^ 
antc4ot6^  to  mention  that,  betwixt  the  notice  of  Lord  L  ' 
and  preaching  it,  owing  to  particular  circumftances,  th< 
eight  iermons  to  deliver.     The  communion  fervice  was  <  ; 
two  congregations  in  which  he  had  promifed  his  affi (lance 
thankfgivitig  for  the  peace  followed  the  day  of  the  interme  1 
attended:'  the  ordinary  duty  of  rhe  intervening  Lord's  da 
incidences  account*  for  his  not  being  idle  in  the  week  p  : 
fermon  being  preached.*'     (Append^  p,  353.) 

With  regard  to  this  apology,  we  are  greatly  fij^rprifed 
fliould  coqceive  it  entitled  to  any  regard.     Th^  fermon  \  1 
^V^  $Qtb  June  1802;;  but  it  was  not  printed  till  1804. 
^*i  nui^erQa^  ayoci^Uonj,  therefore,  might  prevent  him    1 
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ths  necelTary  aitention  to  its  original  compofition,  yet  furely  he  might 
have  found  abundance  of  time  for  rcvifmg  and  poliHiing  it  beforo 
he  deterniined  to  fend  it  to  tbe  prefs.  Bui,  lo  own  the  truth,  wf,  at 
leaft,  are  not  fendble  thai  this  ferraon  is  remarkabl)'  inferior  to  the 
TcA:  for  the  fame  chaTaSeriflics  of '  manner  and  of  ilyle  pervade 
ihem  all.     With  the  foregoing  noie,  however,  we  Cruft  that  thofe  of 

■  our  readers  who  are  lovers  of  anecdele  ha  vie  been  abundantly  gratified; 
acid  we  now  proceed  to  furniih  them  with  additional  gratification,  bv 
laying  before  them,  what  they  will  reafonably  expeCl,  fome  fpeciineni 
of  Dr.  M.'c  powers  as  a  writer  of  fermons. 

'<  The  exiflence  of  feditious  priociplei,  their  prevaleaCB  and  hmrible 
effeAs,  rm/ci  [roiife]  the  friend  of  his  country:  the  very  fufpicion  of  their 

'  infcdion  aod  jufluence,  prompts  him  to  every  exertion  for  their  fuppredioa  ' 
Bjid  mtindion.  In  the  fame  manner,  ignorance,  fupcrltition,  imDQors|itv, 
the  prevalence  of  loofe  and  irreligious  principles.  aSe&  the  heart,  and  eoriT 
ploy  the  zeal  and  inflocnce  and  exertioos  of  ihe  friend  of  religion,  who  it 
ever  the  warmeft  and  motl  active  friend  of  humanity.  Our  own  timet, 
and,  alas  I  our  own  country,  have  exhibited  more  than  fymptoms  of  the 

-  prevalence  of  ignorance,  immorality,  and  fuppiftllion  ;  (i^)i  have  afFordeiJ 
uore  iban  npologies  for  the  alarms  and  exertions  of  the  frieuds  of  religion  : 
ihtiT  zeal  and  cxe.tlons  for  teprefling  irteligion,  and  for  promoting  tha 
kDOwledge  and  love,  and  pra^ice  of  the  Golpel,  are  truly  honourable. 
With  more  warmth  of  beart,  with  more  atfe^ionate  commendation,  we 
think  and  talk  of  their  zeal  :and  exertions,  when  we  fee,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  fupinenefs  of  fome;  the  encouraging  or  countenancing  [of]. vice  aad 
irreligion  in  others,  who  are  equally  called  on  lo  check  iheii  progrefs  and 
"with  equal  advantages  of  wealth  and  influence;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  peiceive  the  well-diiefted  and  lieady  CiTorts  of  the  righteous  fuc- 
cefsfully  diffafing  far  and  wide,  toowledge  and  found  principles  j  and  fo, 
ei^uriiig  and  promoting  ^(Wi/mura/i,  wfth  all  their  bleifed  efieAs,  in  the 
family,  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  in  private  and  in  public;  in  this  world,  and 
in  that  vibich  is  ti>  come."     (Pp.  16—20-) 

-Thislaft,  we  m.yfi  confefs,  is  to  us  a  new  feature  in  the  charaSer 
of  the  righteous.  They  promote. good  morals  in  the  viorld  to  come! 
We  tr^nfcribe  from  the  lame  fermon  (the  iH.)  the  two  following  Ihort 
paflages ; 

"  God  is  gloritied  when  meji  are  faved.  How  exalted  is  (he  ofejeft, 
eonfidered  in  erery  point  of  light :  philanthropy  rejoices  in  the  bapfniiefi 
of  oar  fellow  creatures:  piely  exults  in  the  adorations  and  joyful  worfhips 
of  the  redeemed,  in  lift,  through  ikt  Chuyoba,  aver  tbe  vjvrld,  t*  agn  of 
^gti.  Happy  arc  thay  who  in  any  way  con  tribute  to  the  revenue  qf  praife 
to  him  that  fitteth  on  tbe  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb }  who,  in  other  words, 
■re  inftrumental  to  ihe  conviction,  converfion,  and  falvation  of  the  fouls 
of  men.  Happy  aie  thiy  who,  by  paying  due  honour  to  the  righteous,  and 
roakiug  ibeh  light  t<r  iline  before  men,  induce  tberr.  to  glorify  their  heavenly 
>'ailier/'     {Pp.  34,  35) 

"  Do  you  believe  and  meditate  on  the  g^ory  that  fliall  be  revealed,  the 
dclcending  judge,  the  aflembleJ  world;  the  honours,  public,  unfading, 
•tetnalj  of  ihe  righteottsf    Tlieir  «/^r*Jiii  *ri^«i^«/i*^  jfasnoAing;  ra-- 

ther. 


Martin'/  Strmens^  on  important  tuhje^s, 

^MX^H  ywxW  add  to  their  celebrity  and  glory.     ShsfU  the  bon 
of  the  Lord  be  theirs?  Can  you  huf  excinim,  M2iY  they  be  o 
we  but   be   copii  rained  to  honour  thoib  whom  the  Lord  hbpoi 
bonouTj  to  ages  of  ages  ?" ,  (P.  43.) 

The  fecond  fermon,  on  "The  Praife  of  Female  Piety,?' 
nlfli  many  extrafls  as  ftriking  as  thefe.     For  inftancf? : 

*'  The  text  brings  in  view  £avour  and  beft«ty,  not  to  depre 
themfelves  ^  for  religion  and  gQod  fenfe,  no  more  than  difc^ 
good  taile,  do  not  negle^  or  de(])ife.fymmetry  of  form,  delicaoj 
expreffion  of  countenance,  and  all  the  namelefs  charms  cf  a  beau 
Bat  when,  I  befeech  you,  is  a  beautiful  woman  mod  beautiful' 
vrhen  the  tnind  appears  in  the  body  -,  when  the  face  is  the  niirr 
«re  beiiold  the  virtues  and  graces  that  adorn  the  foul^  wheri 
compofure*  dignity ;  when  gcnerbfity,  compaiiion,  tendern^fs/' 
'varying  affeSmis  of  good  will;  above  alli^when  devotion,  with 
and  amiable^  and  heavenly  aiFeftions,  are  fweetly  and  naturall 
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wiconfctous  the  nvVth  berfe^f'of  the  regard  [which]  7!6^  com?nandi,** 

'  When  E>r.  Martin  talks  of  "  all  the  namelefs  ckarrhs  of' A 

woman,*'  heufes  language  extremely  ufiluiiable  to  the  pu!p| 

bccpmfttg  the  charafcler'of  a  grave  divine.     The  exprefTiQ] 

tuaTly  painted  out  to  us,  by  a  loofe  young  fellow,  as  a.proq 

Doftor  is   a  fly  roguilh  wag.     The  gramnaatical  conflrufli< 

conc\q4i"g  claUjfe  in  thq  abx^ve  quqtation  is  not- very  clear;  hi 

ral  placQS  of  the  following  par^igraph  it  is  altogether  evanefct 

•*  Piety  adds  beauty  to  thci  beantifu) ;  but  "^^fsty.  has  .charm  ja 
tions  [in  herfclf  unfpea'kably  mofe  winning  and  commanding, 
hav^  their  'fcnfes/*  i.  e.  their  fpiritual  difcernment  and  tafte,  pre 
crcifed,"  than  all  the  elegance  and  brilliaoty  of  corporeal  form, 
of  the  beauty  of  holinefs  •  in  a'plous^  woman  it'ihines  with  pecu' 
ncfs,  and  with  happy  efieft.     The  Apoftle  Peter  was  feniibfe  of 
infiaence  of  female  e3^cellehce  and  piety  5  %ir  chafte,  corre6t 
refined  converfation,  /i&^ir  inward  adorning  of  a  meek  and  q 
winning'  their  hufbands  to  the  obedience  of  the  truth-     The 
in"cHgi6us  may  be  rendered  thoughtful  may  be  led  to  pcrceiv6 
^ile  they  perceive  the  dxcellfence  of  religion,  in  the  example  oi 
bat  more  cfpecially  of  holy  Vt^omeu)  their  *  light  fo  fhines  before 
tbey  feeing  their  good  works/  are  conftrained  '  to  glorify  rheit 
heaven/     If  fiich  is  the  In^ience  o^  :i«liale  piety  and  worth,  at 
the  Apoftle's  expe6tation,  over  infidels  themfelves ;  how  benign 
tual  muft  it  not  be  over  thofe  who  already  feel  the  power  of 
^%^re  highly  delighted,  tiey  admire  and  y^n&rsLtc  th^ir  wort 
Mt  qualities;,  they  imitate  them  in  thiir  own  temper,  and  beha 
condud.'*     (Pp.  67,  68k)      .. 

Our  ear  is  here  undoqbtefdly  tickled  with  abtindaHce  of  £ 
|)ut  our  judgment  difcerns  no  marks  of  good  tafte,  dr  of  £ 
pfittdpks  of  fine  compofition.  The  cpnfufed  application  1 
W^,5,  in  yarti^iiUri  tcmiai^  uis  Hf  the  f oJlpwing  fe^tcnce 
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rendon,  with  whJcli,  when  our  juvenile  lludies  (vere  dtieflcd  to  th<t 
dementt  of  £Dgli(h  graminar,  we  were  highly  amured. 

"  All  which,  with  the  King's  and  Queen's  fo  amplo  pronailes  to  him  [the 
■  Treaforer]  fo  few  hours  be/ore  the  conferring  the  place  on  another,  and 
the  Duke  of  York's  raanaer  of  receiving  iim  [the  Treafiirer,]  after  be  [the 
Cosncellor]  had  been  fliut  np  with  bim  [the  Duke,]  as  b^  [the  TreafurerJ 
was  informed,  might  very  well  excufe  b'lm  [the  Treafurer]  for  thinking  ift^ 
[the  Chancellor]  hntl  forae  (hare  in  the  affront  It  [the  Trcsfurer]  had  un- 
dergone."   ^See  Lowth's  Introd.  p.  129.) 

The  third  fetmon,  the  firft  compofed  in  the  colleflioo,  (having  been 

riteached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Fife.  Oflober  ijih,  1778).  is 
tkewife  in  our  opinion  the  heft,  both  in  refpefl  of  matter  and  of  ftyle. 
The  following  pafTages  ma^  be  given  as  fpecimens  which,  though  not 
quite  faulilefi,  are  yet  delerving  of  praife.  The  laft  fentence  of  the 
firll  would  be  greatly  improved  by  being  divided  into  three. 

"  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  many  itrtetpreters  of  the  Scripture 
have  fought  the  Gofpel  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  in  the  pofitive  rites,  ' 
where  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Their  indifcrcet,  thonghplous  zeal  of  evan- 
gelizing every  thing,  may  have  brought  thi»  method  of  explaining  the  law 
into  fufpicion  and  difrepute:  bat  we  never,  excepting  when  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  difguft,  difcredit  the  proper  ufe  of  a  thing,  be- 
caufelt  has  been  abufed.  We  may  be  julily  blamcable,  we  may  be  highly 
guilty,  in  overlooking  the  wifdnm  of  God  in  the  prepurations  for  the  Gof- 
pel, and  in  the  rites  of  the  previous  difpenfation  in  particular:  torn  not 
away  from  this  ftody,  becaufe  of  the  fodifh  conceits  of  fome  of  the  inter.i 
preters  of  the  law  :  becaufe  they  have  found  every  thing  in  it,  let  as  lot 
'  imagine  [that]  wc  fhall  find  nothing  at  all."    (P.  gg  ) 

"  To  thofe  who  may  imagine  [that]  political  fagacily  might  draw  op  the 
JevjOi  law,  it  is  natural  to  ubferve,  that  legiilatian  has  always  been  found  ' 
«  very  difficult  matter,  and  that  the  wifefl  laws  have  been  always  changing : 
but  this  iyftem  was  completed  at  once.  This  remarkable  circum^ance  i> 
iict  the  only  one  by  which  it  h  diflinguiflied  from  other  Jaws :  it  is  founded 
OR  the  hiSoty  of  the  nation,  the  Egyptian  bandage,  the  journeying  through 
the  witderneis ;  the  inte^ofitions  mf  God.  their  ^ccefles,  their  defeats,  their 
national  honours  an^  diferaces,  as  cojinefled.  with  their  obedience  or  dif- 
dbedieace  t'o  the  law^  of  God,  iitid  the  words  of'  hia  prophets.  It  contains 
in  embryo,  fo  to  fpcak,  a  more  glorious  law.  Could  it  have  '  entered  into 
the  heart  of  roan'  ^o  contrive  a  law  introduftory  to  the  Gofpel  f"  (P-  103.J 
.  [Ttf  it  eonduJed  in  aur  next-^ 


Reis^s  Cychpadia ;  or  DlSHoiary  af  Arts  4nd  ScUncis. 
(Continued  from  Pagi  356.J 

IN  our  laft  Kumber  we  followed  this  compilation  to  the  conckfton 
of  the  Jetter  A.     We  now  procoed  to  B. 
The  firft  article  of  any  importance  which  occurs  under  this  h^d  is 
Bq^by^n.     ^tie  hiAory  of  tbic  city  19  evidently  the  produ£lion  of  sml 

undctukcfj 
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iindertaker,  who  is  doing  the  beji  be  can.     Every  fentence 
labour.      The  fourc^es  of  citation   are  numerous^  apd 
great  names,  both  facred  and  profane.     The  prophets  I 
iniah,     ar»d   Daniel;    the    hiftorians  Herodotus,   Diodo 
Quiatus.  CurtiuSy  Jofephus;  the  geographer  Scrabo,  thij 
Pliny,   and  about  fiftv  other  writers  are  quoted,  to  tell  us  t' 
was  built  upon  the  Euphrates  ;  that  it  was  the^  mctropoli 
empire  ;  that  near  it  was  an  artificial  lake ;  that  it  was 
Cyrus  the  Perfian,  and  captured  by  a  ftratagem;  that  it 
able  for  a  toweri  and  for  hanging  gardens ;  and  that  Ale; 
Oreat   died  there,  all  which  every  fchool-boy  knows. 
firft  of  its'  increafe,  and  ifterwiirds  of  its  fall,  our  hijioria 
noticed.      If  he  had  really  read  Herodotus  only,  and  cxtraAi 
'ftance  of  a  few  pages  in  his  Clio^  or  firft  bodk,  he  would 
dered  his  readers  wdl  acquainted  with  the  phyfical  and  moi 
which  produced  firft  the  aggrandizement,  and  then  the  d 
that  monarchy  ;  an  exuberant  foil,  exceffive  riches  produci 
depravity,  and  enervation,  and  rendering  the  once  powerfi 
nians  the  prey  of  poorer  and  more  energetic  rivals.     This 
an  important,  moral,  and  political  kflbn  which  four  columni 
prefled  and  conneded  narrative  might  have'  very  forcibly  ci 
I       wHfcreas  triple  that  fpace  here  devoted  to  Babylon,  and  the 
\        convey  no  leiTon,  either  good  or  bad,  nor  any  kitid  of  knowiei 
ctpt  that  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  names  of  a  great  ni 
books,     ^^r^^tf  J  contains  the  ufual  ftoiies  that  are  to  be  f 
Tooke's  Pantheon  and  the  Poly  metis,  two  books  that  often  c 
us  when  boys*     Bachy  a  mufical  compofer,  has  a  longer  art 
Bacchus,  and  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  great  genius.     The 
falfehood  of  this  ftateoient,  we  confefs  ourfelves  incompete 
cide;  and  muft  leave  the  determination  to  muiicians.     Bacoi 
fieih,  we  ihould  rather  apprehend  to  be  here  handled  by  a 
the  writer  is  a  great  enemy  to  that  fpecies  of  viand.     Bacon 
anartlcle  which  difplays  pains,  and  wants  nothing  but  fkiU  a 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  is  fhort  and  common. 
Next  comes  Bacon^  Francis,  a  fubjedl  which  would  roufe  t 
\  \      and  genius  of  any  writer  verfed  in  the  progrefs  of  modern 
«nd  wh<j»  had  genius  and  energy  to  roufe.     We  are  very  for. 
that  an  article  of  fuch  tranfcendent  importance,  has  been  c 
to  feme  on»  of  the  dog-trot  biographers  who  might  be  fuificic 

Ectcnt  to  the  life  of  Bach,  or  Baccker,  fome  paltry  painter, 
as  undertaken  to  exhibit  Francis  Bacon,  has  followed  the 
?laivof  Mallet,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Bacon,  without  renn 
i»e  was  a  philofopher.  The  prcfent  writer,  indeed,  mer 
titles  of  Bacon's  work«  ;  but  obvioufly  with  a  very  inadeqi 
prehcnfion  of  their  fcope ;  and  a  ftill  more  inadequate  eft 
their  value.  An  article  not  exceeding  eight  column^  has  fi\ 
pccupicd  with  the  hiftory  of  Bacon  as  a  courtier,  while  ort 
beftowed  on  his  hiftory  as  a  philofopher  ;  and  the  rcmaind* 
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pied  by  quotations  from  Pope,  Mrs.  Mac4uUy>  and  (lu Die,  who  art 
all  advene  to  our  S  ige,  P^e  indeed  Teems  to  have  had  little  farther 
hofiility  than  was  necclHtry  to  -point  an  epigram.  Mrs.  Macaulay 
being  a  republican,  detefkj  Bacon  for  piying  attention  to  his  fuecef- 
five  fovereigns.  Hume  Fegarded,  with  a  malignant' eye,  the  naati  that 
was  firft  in  that  rank  in  whkh  he  Hood  high.  Our  writer  id  quoting 
the  opinions,' does  not  &aie  the  ckcumllaaces  that  may  have  influen- 
ced their  fsrmation.  Our  biographer,  in  thti  article^  takes  occaHon 
to  (hew  himfelf  dill  more  ignocant  of  tbe  philoTophy  of  Ariftotie 
ti}za  even  of  the  philoTophy  oT  Bacon.  SucH  a  navice  indeed  he 
is  in  the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite,  that  he  imputes  to  the  Tatber  of 
Grecian  philofophy  the  abfurdities  and  erFors  of  his  profe^d  follow- 
ers. Bajazgt,  Suican  of  the  Turks,  is  an  acticle  very  well  compiled 
from  Gibbon.  Baikal,  the  take,  is  not  inaccurately  dcfcribed,  but  the 
-writer  buns  his  own  ftatement  by  extravagant  epithets  and  turgid 
bombaft.  Bail,  in  law,  and  its  various  appendages,  are  clearly  and 
comprehenfively  exhibited.  The  law  writers  of  the  Cyclopaedia  appear 
to  maintain  in  B  the  character  we  bedowed  on  them  in  A  ;  as  ind«d 
do  others  both  good  and  bad.  BakmuUy  in  Perbyfhire,  aiford&an 
•opportunity  for  a  ihort,  but  animated  defcription,  both  of  the  place 
iifelf,  and  the  adjacent  Tcenery.  Baliena,  the  whale,  is  very  welfde- 
fcribed,  and  of  a  well  proportioned  length.  Balance  is  defcHDcd 
with  TuCficient  accuracy,  but  too  mgch  fpace  is<»ccupied  by  fome  il- 
tulirations  of  a  Mr.  Nicholfon,  which  appear  to  throw  no  now  light 
on  the  TubjciSk.  Baibec,  a  city  in  Syria,  ^cupies  moretlian  its  jult 
fliare,  and  fcemiugly  in  compliment  to  Volney.  Balguyyis  a  palTable 
article,  copied  from  the  Britilfa  Bioariphy.  Baliol,  is  very  cupforily 
and  imperfedly  abridged  fVom  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  Balls 
of  various  kinds  are  mentipiied  with  much  panicuiarity  of  detail ;  but 
.the  principal  pains  Teem  beftowed  upc«i  thofe  which  art  adminiilered 
by  grooms  as  phyfic  to  horfcs.  BallaJJ,  in  navipalisn,  is  very, mi- 
nutely defcribed  ;  as  is  alTa'Ballec,  in  Operas.  Ballifia,  an  ancient 
military  engine,  is  failh^'Ily  copied  from  Kennet ;  it  is  therefore  un- 
lieceflary  for  the  writej;*to  quote  Vegetins,  fmce  he  only  borrows  from 

,  tJ^at  author  at  Tecondhand.  We  are  Turprifed  to  find  Balmeritio{by 
the  Qyc  lapsed  ills  mtfpelt  Balmarino),  an  obfcure  hamlet  in  Fife,  in- 
troduced as  -i^  art'icle  of  geography.  Bal^uhidder,  a  ftnalt  village  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Pcrthibire  Grampians,  is  alfo  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place.  Balfam,  is  the  fubjeft  of  an  elaborate  article,  Bamharra,  :s  a 
very  trifling-article,  although  Park's  Travels  futnilli  materials  for  3 
very  loterefting  account.  Bandage,  in  (iirgery,  is  in  itfe'.f  able,  but 
too  long  for  the  work.  Bank,  and  Banks,  including  the  Baok  of  En- 
gland, and  various  other  corporations  of  the  kind,  is  an  article  wliich 
is  very  judicioufly  extracted  and  digefted  from  Smith,  Andcrfonr  and 

;  T)t her  writers  on  the  princlpfes  and  details  of  political  economy  and 
cummerce.  The  Bankrupt  Laws  are  Ikilfully  and  ably-  Ikelched.  Hi- 
therto B  has  afforded  but  comparatively  few  botanical  articles;  and 
tbefe  are  of  3  muchjaore  modeoiK  length  tliaaia  A. 

Batimcihm, 
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.  iatmocibumj  is^  we  think,  very  im^operly  difmif&d 
lines  ^  although  the  fcene  of  one  of"  the  ableft  inftances  of 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages  has  to  record.   Bantam^  u 
\y  well  abridged  from  common  books  of  geography .    Baptifn 
a  biftory  of  that  rite,  and  the  various  opinions,  orthodox  a 
doXy  which  have  been  entertained  on  the  fubjed.     The4 
portions  of  the  accounts  to  which  we  thiak  our  eftabltfl^ 
would  make. an  obje^ion ;  efpecia^ly  about  the  fign  of  th| 
which  the  writer  denies  the  primitive  antiquity.     Someothi 
alfo  appear  queitionable.     The  Reviewer,  however,  will  n« 
ter  into  the  controverfy,  to  which  he  mud  candidly  acknoi 
does  not  confider  himfeU  as  theologically  competent,  an4 
refer  his.doubts  to  profeilional  divines  conne£led  with  this  w< 
Baptifts  in  feftarian  faiftory  are  treated  with  a  lenity  whicj 
no  means  defeive.^    Barbad^es^  is  a  good  article,  abridged  fro 
foQ  on  Commerce,  and  Edwards's  Hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indi< 
harifm^  in  grammar  introduces  a  difcuflion  on  the  language  o 
tament,  the  obje6l  of  which  is  to  (hew  that  thejnfpiredwrh 
txprefs  tbtmfeJves  like  gentlemen  andjcholars.     The  inference  > 
dodrine  might  induce  undifcerning  minds  to  draw  is  obvio 
Cyclopaediffi  however,  carefully  avoids  making  the  dedu3 
felf.     Wc  deny  the  allegation.     The  language  of  the  Nc 
ment  is  generally  pure.;  and  if  at  any  time  it  appear  to  ba 
mixture  of  Hebraifms,  or  other  Afiatic  idioms,  it  is  when 
are  made  to  Afiatic  cuftonas  and  notions.     The  flyle  has  a  f 
cetlence  in  its  relation  to  its  objed ;  the  wide  and  eafy  dijBfui 
vine  truth.     It  is  the  common  diale£l  that  was  current  th 
Gtecce,  and  not  any  of  the  provincial  diverfities.    ,Barbar\ 
queror  of  Tunis  and  the  adjacent  country,  is  very  well  abri( 
Robertfon*     Barbaryy   is  chiefly  comprifed  from  Gibbon,   I 
Hiftory,  and  Shaw's  Travels.     For  the  account  of  Barca^  t 
paedift  appears  to  be  indebted  chiefly  to  Univerfal  Hiftory,  an; 
degree  to  Renrjel's  Geography  of  Herodotus ;  though  the  lai 
Imy  be  not  acknowledged.     Barcelona,  is  a  tolerable  abi 
from  the  common  books  of  travels.     W^  mifs  the  Barca  of 
fo  diftinguilhed  in  hiftory,  and  whofe  head  at  one  time  w:i 
nowned  Hannibal ;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  meet  them  under 
of  Carthage,  or  fome  of  her  chief  citizens.     Bards j  with  I 
obfervations  from  Tacitus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  co 
great  quantity  of  the  Wellh  gibberifh  which  has  become  fo  f.i 
of  late  among  writers  at  once  plodding  and  dull,  ucider  the: 
nation  of  Celtic  Refearehes,  and  other  titles  of  fimilar  imp: 
utti  is  a  moft  agreeable  relief,  after  following  the  Cyclopasdil 
fttch  dry  and  uninterefting  details.     The  names  Reyuolcl 
fmith,  Johnfon,  and  Burke  meet  us  in  this  article  asgratefti 
palm  groves  meet  the  travellers  over  the  Defart  of  Bildulg ' 
fuch  verdant  fpots  are  of  very  fmall  comp.afs,  and  we  are  ag.» 
^  encounter  the  Sand  Hill?*     llarh^  is  a  very  long  article. 
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die  botanical  properties,  cbemical  refults,  and  medicinal  effe^s ;  and 
18  a  very  judicious  article.  *   Barley^  is  well  compiled  from  the  Agri-  - 
culcural  Kcports,  and  other  writings.     iB/zr;?,  is  exhibited   from  the 
fame  fources  ;  here-  we  cannot  help  obferviiig,  that  on  that  very  im- 
portant fubjecl  barn  floors,  a  few  lines  of  the  firft  book   of  Virgirs' 
Georgi«s  contain  much  more  important  inform-Jtion  and  ihftrudlionf ' 
than  a  thoufand  reports  of  Sir  Jobn  Sindair  and  all  his  adherents. 
Our  Cyclopaedid,  indeed,  takes  both  his  criteria  of  the   beft  barn 
floors,  and  the  means  of  making  them,  entirely  from  the  Mantuatl 
bard ;  but  by  fome  unaccountable  omifliony  does  hot  cite  fuch  illuf-' 
trious  authority.     Barnard^  the  diftinguiihed  patriot  is  the  fubjeft  of 
a  fhort,  but  interefting  article.     Barnes y  Joihua,  is  the  fubjedl  of  a 
ihort,  but  humorous  article ;  the  fportivenefs  we  are  the  more  pteafed 
with,  as  it  is  a  quality  that  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  Cyclopaedia^ 
Barometer  is  not  a  weak,  but  is  an  extremely  tedious  article,  which 
occupies  the  enormous  fpacie  oijixty-eight  columns;  while  the  whole 
philofophy  of  Lord  Bacon  is  comprifed  in  two  celumns !  ! !   In  all  this 
Voluminous  detail  there  is  no  more  information  than  any  common 
.  pradlical  book  upon  natural  philofophy  explains  in  a  few  pages.     Bj-' 
w«  and  Bar&net  occupy  between  them  three  or  four  columns  ;  and  for 
feveral  pages  we  meet  with  no  prolix  articles.     J^arrow^  Ifaac,  being 
a  man  of  profound  philofophy,  and  probably  beyond  the  biographerV 
reach  is  difmiffed  in  a  very  (hort  article.     Barthelemy^  the  celebrated 
author  of  Anacharfis,  in  a  much  (horter.  Bajey  in  archite£bure  is  a  long 
and  tedious  article.     Bafe^  in  muSc,  is  alfo  incmdcd.     Bajhlir^  an 
obfcure  and  barbarous  diftridl  of  Ruflians,  without  being  very  long,  is' 
extremely  tedious.     Bafilica^  in  architecture,  is  in  itfelf  wdl  enough 
written  ;  but  is  much  too  long  for  its  importance.     Bajffety  a  game,at 
cards,  is  defcribed  with  a  particularity  which  is  denied  to  Barrow  and 
to  Bacon.     Bajfh^  Continuo,  Relievo.  &c.  introduce  a  detailed,  but 
not  tedious  account  of  Grecian  fculpture.     Bajlard^  in  law,  like  all 
articles  belonging  to  the  fame  ftudy  is  ably  treated,  and  poflefles  the 
reader  v/ith  ail  the' principal  ftatutes  and  regulations  that  have  been 
made  concerning  that  clafs  of  perfons.     The  article  Batavia^  is  not 
unfkiffully  compiled  ffom  Stav«:»rinu8's  Voyages  ;,  and  fome  later  wri-^ 
teison  the  famefubjeft.     One  JVilltam  Bates  was  in  the  feventeenth' 
century  a  noted  dilTencer;  and  finds  a  place  in  the  Cyclopsedia.    Bates, 
Joah,  Kfq.  was  a  capital  harid  at  the  organ,  for  which  attainment  his^ 
life  is  allowed  a  larger  'fpace  than  the  philofophy  of  Bacon.     It  is,  in- 
deed, not  improbable  there  may  be  more  Cyclopxdifts  that  can  com- 
prehend the  mufical  ora:an,  than  the  philofophic  organ.     Bathy  is  de- 
Icribed  with  a  minutenefs  and  p'articMlarity  which  may  afford  new  in- 
formation to  all  that  have  not  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  have  feen  a  very 
fmall  pocket  volume,  price  one  (hilling,  enthled  the  "  Bath  Guide  *." 

1«I>W  ■  ■■       ■  ■  ■   ■■    ■    I       Hfa        ■  MM    ■    ■  ■■■■  I       I—.     ■■         ■    ■     I    — I.  .    >       I  ■  ttm      ■«■■  ■        ■    II    ■  — ^W^»M1         \mm  ■■■■      ■  I  WW     I     ■     '    ■     ■    ».l*.»  ■■  I  ■  I  I  ■  ^"^M^^ 

-    *  We  do  not  mean  AnfteV's,  biA  a  profe  work  that  is  to  bo  had  near  ther 
door  of  the  pump-room  ;  and  wiiich  makes  a  reader  inQch  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Bath  Jhan  the  voluniinous  columns  of  the  Cyclopadirt.— 

Next 
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Next  follows  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  ceremony  of  it 
is  it  is  to  bifiundinthe  Gazettes,     Thefe  pyblicaciops  are 
copied,  and  tranfmuted  into  the  Cyclop4^di  i.     The  Bath  ii 
ced„  in  order  to  prove' that  bathing  has  been  in  ui'e  among  t 
and  'Romans;,   and  to  introduce  frequent  references  to  Mr 
Hiftoiy  of  Ruffia.     That  author,  it  feems,  has  recorded  that 
fians  arc  much  addiiled  ro  bathing.     BathurJ}^  Lord,  the  ( 
friend  of  Pope,  is  raiher  afupeificial  article,  on  a  very  f?ne 
We  now  come  to  a  topic,  from  the  attention  beftowed 
we  have  much  reafon  to  conclude,  that  fome  of  the  ^entii 
ployed  in  the  CyclopaeJia,  are  alfo  employed  in  the  Guard 
ferjeants.     The  article  Battalion^    oczu^v.s  Jixtyone  coiun 
gives  a  minute  and  circumflantial  acccunt  of  every  lefTon  that 
the  recruit  ftrom  the  ftrft  commencement  of  his  inftrudtion, 
iiperfe^y  mafterof  aU  the  ev.)Iutions.     A  few  inftarices  mj 
a  (ample  \- — *'  The  heels  muft  be  in  a  line,  and  doled  j  knee 
widiout  ftiffhefs,  toes  a  little  turned  out ;  the  arms  ire  to  h 
the  body,  but  not  ftiff;  the  flat  part  of  the  hand,  and  litt 
touching  the   thigh  ;  the  thumbs   as  far  back  as  the  feait 
breeches,"     So  much  for  the  poficion  of  a  foldier.     Next  com 
•     iftgatcafcj  the  rules  of  which  are  promplgated  with  no  lefs 
fantial  minutenefs : — **'Eyes  to  the  right  ;'*  given  as  a  word 
ffland,  the  Iciirned  writer  informs  us,  implies  that  the  fold  er  i 
\     to  the  right.     "  Eyes  left ;"  that  he  is  to  look  to  the  left. 
\    front;**  that  he  is  to  look  direftly  forward.    Next  xrome  the 
I     the  march  and  the  flep,  in  which  laft  the  recruit  muft  take 
\     care  not  to  move  the  wrong,  leg.     Hahinir,  Tide  ftep,  back  ftej 
flcp,  file  inarching,  wheeling,  of  the  different  kinds,  open  or 
cirfe  order,  are  next  inculcated.     In  every  ftep  of  this  pr6^ 
pofition  and  operation  is  as  minutely  defcribed  as  in  the  firft  >\ 
ibove  quoted.     Next  comes  the  manual  exercift;  in  which  x\ 
bayonets,  Sioulder  arms,  prefent  arms,  charge  bayonet ;"  r 
platoon  exercife,  detailing  the  "  make  ready,  prefent,  fire,  han 
tridge,  t>rime»  load,  draw  ramrods,  ram  down  cartridge,  retu 
rods,  &c."    The  whole  rang^eof  movements  is  exhibited  witi 
.  mimiteuefs ;  ziidjixty  ^«^  columns  of  a  book  devoted  to  the  J 
'fcienoes  are  occupied  in  conveying  the  technical  knowledge  of 
mon  military  ferjcant.     We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there 
Qoo-commiffioned  officer  in  his  Majefty's  fervicc  who  would  n- 
prefs  every  important  part  of  this  drill  dlfcipline  into  one  f< 
the  fpace;  and  yet  make  a  learner  more  thoroughly  acquaints 
ill  the  iubje£l.     There  are  various  treatifes  of  4  few  pages 
fold  at  Egerton's,  at  a  fixpence  or  a  fhilling,  which  are  the  fc 
lUthis  article.    Far  are  we  froWfelaming  the  befto\ival  of 
Station  upon  warlike  difcipline,  we  merely  regret  that  f^cli 
onnous  fpacc  fhould  be  taken  up  by  leflbns,  of  which  every  tb 
luable  is  in  other  publications  comprefTed  into  the  twentieth  pai 
fi<6.    The  volunteers  under  Providence  have  faved  their  count 
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all  dangers  of  an  invadon  -,  and  it  is  of  elTemial  importance  that  they^ 
Ihould  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all'the  evolutions.  But  thefo 
we  doubt  few  of  them  would  chink  of  (luijyiiig  in  ^niluminous  dic- 
tionary ;  ai)d  wc  do  ;iot  believe  that  he  who  fhould  ^dlf nd  Temem- 
_  bcr  eveiy  word  of  this  prolix  article,  would  thereby  m^ch,  charge, 
lire,  form,  advance,  retieai,  or  execute  an v  other  ofiiteof  a  foldier 
one  whit  better  for  fuch  i  e  mem  bra  nee  ^  ard  hefiiies,  without  burden- 
iiig  his  memory  with  fuch  verbofe  prolixity,  he  might  pofTefs  the 
Whole  fubllancc  by  lecolUcliog  the  heads  of  one  ofthe  common  little 
pamphlets.  No  other  article  of  any  length ;  au4  none  of  any  impor- 
tance occur  till  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 

Salttry,  is  a  very  fuperficial  article  in  the  mlltCary  art ;  a  fliort  and 
able  article   in  law,  and  a  tedious  ajid  heavy  article  in  elediricity. 
Sattltf  in  law  and  feudal  hifioiy  is  very  w«il  defcribcd.     BaltU,  in  the 
,     ihilitary  art,  contains  fomething  like  a  hiftnry  of  the  pro2;rcfs  of  war- 
fare in,ancient  and  modern  times  ;  and  we  fliould  thinly  it  parilv  bor- 
rqwed  from  a  late  work  of  Di.  W  llliatn  I'homlun,  without  acknpvc^ , 
ledging  the   authority.     The  writer,  however,  if  he  has  borrowed     ■ 
from  that  author)  has  not  borrowed  with  judgment.  Dor  imitated  the. 
orderly  feries  of  his  account.     We  think  wt  alfo  recognize  fome  re- 
marks of  our  own  upon  that  work  ;  efpecially  in  treating  of  .the  three 
celebrated  Englifh  viflories,  Crecy,  Poiftiers,  and  A^incourt,     5«r, 
varia,  is  a  comparatively  long  article;  that  is,  long  in  relation  to  the 
importance  of  the  Subjcil.     Bayle  is  not  ill  written  ;  but  ftranoe  to  . 
fay,  is  as  long  as  Bacon  !  Biconsfield,  though  a  fhort  article,  deligbts. 
us,  bepaufe  it  introduces  the  ad^Tcd  name  of  Edmund  Burke.,    Bian^  . 
is  a  very  long  article  which  affords  a  place  for  voluminous  quotations  . 
from  the  agricultural  reports  ;  and  fo  the  volume  advances  to  thick- 
nefs.  ,  J9«r  is  tolerably  well  compiled  from  the  common  abtidgcments 
of'BufFon.     If  the  biography  do  HOC  pofllfs  ^  high  degree  of  exctl-  , 
]ence,ii  poflefles  4  great  variety  of  fubjefls;  and  feme  of  them  of  very, 
Jittle  importance.     Of  what  conftquence  is  it  to   pofterity  to  knoiw  ; 
that  a  man  of  the  tuime  of  Beard  ufed  to  chant  hymns  at  chape!,  or  to  . 
Jing  fongs  in  the  play-hoiife.     Btard,  on  che  face,  is  an  amufing  ar- 
ticle, which  coUefls  into  one  view  the  hiftoty  of  {having.     Bealtin^  . 
Cardinal,  though  chiefly  bonowed  from  Robenfon,  does  not  hold  up, 
the  murderers  of  chat  prelate  to  the  deferved  abhorrence.  ;  j 

Bealtie,  is  abridged  from  Bower's  Life  of  that  p.hilofopher,  which 
we  lately  i^eviewed.     Beaufort,  Cardinal,  affirds   an  occafion  to  the 
compiler  to  drag. in  a  quotation  from  ShiJiefpeare  ;  and  a. quotation  ! 
fo  celeb(ated  that  moft  En glifli. readers  can  repeat  it.     Beauty  is  a  very  . 
elaborate  article  of  a  wxiter  who  has  been  at  great  pains  to  coUe^  from 
the  moft  eminent  authors  their  prominent  paflages  on  this  fubjeiS  i 
and  the  account  containamany  flaking  parts;  but  the  Cyclopaedift 
has  not  from  them  ail  made  one  whole.     We  fee  and  admire  par<^- 
graphs  of  AriHotle,  Addifon,  Hutchefon,  Burke,  and  others;    buj   , 
we  do  not  from  this  article  fee,  what  beauty  is,     Beccaria,  the  author 
ef  thf  c.c!cferatctJwoirk.cin  crimes  aj(id  punift^iMts*  ceruinly.  defervetl 
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much  m^re  particular  attention  than  Beard  the  finger ;  bu 
miiTed  as  curforily.     Beckety  is  partly  taken  from  Hume, 
from  Henry,  but  chiefly  from  Littleton.     The  author,  ho  we 
very  imperfe6tly  acquainted  with  the  exa£l  (ijto  of  the  cir< 
.which  determined  {o  wife  and  m  xgnanimous  a  prince  as  H -i 
,t6nd  fubmiflion  to  this  idol  of  a  bigotted  age.     The  writer  i 
the  fafts  From  the  hiftorian?,  but  haa  not  comprehended  t\ 
The  Bedouins  are  fwcJIedint)^  a  very  long  article,  conHfling 
quotations  from  Volney.     Eight  or  ten  years  ago  fuch  a 
might  have  a  novelty  that  would  more  than\  conipenfate  its 
but  DOW  it  contains  nobbing  biit  what  almofl  every  reader  h: 
centoccafion  to  coofider  in  turning  his  attejition  to  the  Egyp 
Arabs.    On  thefe  fubje£b  many  ftatements  were  lately  difcov 
are  Dow  common  place.    Citations  from  Sonnini,  Vplney,an 
are  now  very  trite,  and  would  therefore  be  avoided  by  any 
thofe  countries  who  happened  to  icnow  the  fubjedt  which  he 
to  convey  toothers.     Bees^  is  a  very  long  article,  which,  wit 
vdty,  and  with  a  confidefable  mixture  of  ufelefs  prolixity, 
feveral  good   remarks.     We,  however,   fufped  our  author 
greatly  refbrted  to  the  ableft  treatife  on  that  fubjefl  5  the  four 
gic  of  Virgil.     Bcfr^  though  a  very  fttort  article,  contains  ft: 
and  remarks  which  we  wiih  had  been  extended  to  a  greate 
Bebmefij  Jacob,  is  a  well  written  article,  which  ably  marks 
i^    grefs  and  refult  of  ehthufiafm.     5^i(^^,  of  the  ancient»Gauls 
iUng^  fuperiicial  article  upon  a  fubje^t  which  deferved  to  be  ab 
ed.    Meii/arius  is  chiefly  compiled  from   Gibbon  ;  confequen 
BeBy  the  inftrument,  is  the  fubjeftofan  amufjng  article  whi 
a  very  good  hiftorical  account  of  the  machipiie,  its  fingle  ufe,  ai 
binations.     BelUndenus^  is  the  fubjeft  of  a  fliort  article,  in  w] 
Latia  Preface  of  Dr.  Parr,  chiefly  valuable  for  its  di£^ion, 
th^  defervedly  praifed  for  its  fubftance.     Beltein  (old  May 
Erie),  is  very  fuperficially  defcribed  with  its  appendent  cuftom 
fuperftitions  of  that  anniverfary  are  evidently  remnants  of  Dx 
as^the  author  would  have  found  by  confuhing  the  flratiftical  ac4 
the  pariQi  of  Logruait,  in  the  highlands  of  Perthflxire,     Bengai 
to  be  an  article  rtiadc  up  froni  various  books  of  geography,  b 
I  little  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  country,  manner*  and  cuftoms 
people ;  its  produ£i:ions  natural  and  artificial ;  its  revolutions, 
pecially  thofe  in  which  the  Englifli  were  concerned  ;  in  £hc 
.  writer  has  omitted  whatever  was  moft  important^     Benin,  is  an 
that  may  aflford  fome ^novelty  and  entertainment  to  readers  wh< 
nothing  of  our  African  trade ;  but  the  account  of  it  muft  be  qi 
miliar  to  all  who  have  read  the*  evidence  before  the  committee 
the  three  years,  but  efpecially  the  firit  of  them,  1789.     Bentii 
chard,  ira  good  and  candid  article,  which  vindicates  thatlearr 
aUe  man  from  ^e  reproaches  which  were  poured  on  bins  by.  the 
cji  wit  of  Swift  and  Pope,  '  . 

BfrhgUy^  thCiCvl^bfaled  bifliop:of  Cloyne,  afibrdr  a  freOi  ^ 
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nity  of  difcovering  that  our  Cyclopaecllft  is  very  imperfciily  acquainted 
with  metaphyfics  and  metaphyfical  hiftory;  the  writer  fcarcely  touches 
an  the  theory  of  this  phibfophcr  concerning  matter.  Bedfordfiire^ 
which  we  had  almoO  paiTed  over  unnoticed,  until  it  was  recalled  to 
our  minds*  by  Berkfhire,  is  very  fupcrficially  deTcribed«  Berkjbire; 
though  alfo  imperftdy  is  a  better  article  than  Bedfordihire.  Birlin^ 
is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  Dr.  Moore,  but  by  no  means  imitates 
that  writer  in  conveying  a  clear  and  ftriktng  idea  of  the  Pruflian  me- 
tropolis. It  is  a  huddle  of  detached  and  unconne£bed  extra£ls.  Bernt, 
is  a  much  better  article^  and  conveys  to  the  feader  a  very  cle^r  idea  of 
the  canton  and  city.  Bernard^  St.  in  geogr..phy  required  a  fuller  dif- 
cuifion.  The  Tout  of  Hannibal  is  merely  touched.  Bernfiorf^  the  Da- 
nifh  minifter,  conftitutes  the  fubje<SI  of  a  iliott,  but  entertaining  arti* 
clc.  Berwick^  upon  Tweed,  is  defcribed  with  detailed  accuracy  in  it* 
modern  (late  and  appearance,  but  too  little  (Irefs  is  laid  on  its  ancient 
relative  fituation,  and  the  caafes  which  formed  the.  inhabitants  to  vi- 
gour a-nd  energy  of  charafter ;  which,  during  the  wars  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotlami,  appeared  chiefly  in  military  exploit ;  whereas  they 
are  now  exerted  in  manufaAures,  navigation,  and  trade.  Intked  a 
great  defed  of  the  articles,  both  biographical  .and  hiftorical  is,  t^at 
they  "inculcate  no  important  moral  or  political  leflbn.  An  able  writer 
t)f  biography  would  find  in  an  obfcure  fubjeft  fomc  me^ns  of  inftruc- 
fion,  and  could  deliver  that  inftrudion  as  effedually  in  four  columns 
as  in  forty. 

The  botanift  has  not  recurred  fo  frequently  in  this  as  in  former 
parts  5  but  his  forbearance  was  probably  from  want  of  materials :  when 
thefe  arife  we  fiijd  him  equally  prolix  in  B.  as  in  A.  B^ta^  is  a  very 
long  article  of  this  kind,  and  the  objeft  of  it  f^ms  to  be  to  revive  the 
abfurd  nqtion,  that  this  plant  is  equally  fitted  for  yielding  fugar  asthe 
canes  in  the  W^eftlndies.  The  very  repetition  demonftrates the  author 
to  be  little  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  and  politics  of  commerce. 
Beet^  was  one  Of  the  fubftitutes  mentioned  for  fugar  in  an  early  flage 
pi  the  propofed  emancipation  of  negroes,  when  various  enthufiafts  de-^ 
clared  a  refolution  of  abflaining  from  cane  fugar.  Betonica  and£^- 
tulay  are  both  long  articles^  and  enumerate  various  qualities  qf  the 
plants  in  queftion,  without  taking  notice  of  any  thing  ufefuL  5<y> 
the  Turkifli  governor,  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  an  article  of  ^ 
ibme  information,  but  now  every  one  knows  much  nK>re  of  that  rlaft 
of  oflScers  than  the  Cyclopsedift  dates  through  all  his  detaih  BibUt 
the  book  of  facred  writings  contains  a  long  account  of  that  work,  and 
includes  the  evidences  external  and  internal  of  the  truth  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion.  This  is  an  article  that  hzs  evidently  coft_  a  great  deal  of 
labour;  and  it  compiles  the  mod  important  heads  of  what  was  known 
to  every  Chfiflian  fcholar.  It  includes  the  various  editions  thM  have 
been  publifhed  fince  the  revival  of  learning.  Thcugh  we  obferv^d  that 
^ibie  is  a  long  article,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  toalong  for  its  im- 
pof  tance ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the  obfervations  on  the  ground 
^CQitb,  although  we  tfaip|;  it  might  bayelmii  pol&ble  to  bfivc  treat- 
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W  the  fame  fubjeA  without  degenerating^  into  tritenefs.     ^ 
Bible  is  not  the  longeft  article  in  B.     The  Scriptures,  whi    i 
diitdioAs  for  temporal  and  eternal  happinefs,  do  not  occuj 
fpace  as  that  which  is  allowed  for  reciting  the  leflfons    : 
ferjeanr. 

Bldensy  a  plant,  is  detailed  with  the  ufual  botanical  par   i 
and  Blgn^mia^  another  plant,  with  flill  more  cirdumftantia   | 
Bile^  in  the  human   frame,  comprehends  the  common-pla( 
upon  that  fubje6l.     J3i7/,  in  commerce  and  lav,  contains  a 
account  of  that  fp^cies  of  fecurity,  and  the  procefles  upon 
ardsy  prefent  the  obje£t,  principles,  details,  and  rules  oft 
excradedvery  probably  from  Hoyle;  if  he  treat  of  that  pafti  i 
wc  do  not  npw  recolleft.  *   Biddifort^  Billingjgatey  and  vai  : 
^aces  in  England,  are  inferted  as  geographical  articles,  and   i 
tain  inforhnation  to  thoft  who  have  no  accefs  to  a  common  (  ; 
or  Paterfon*s  Road  Book.     The  article  on  the  general  fubje  : 
fhyy  is  fo  vague  and  defulcory,  and  manifefts  fuch  a  grpfs    ; 
pf  that  clafs  of  compofition,  that  we  are  not  furprifed  the    ; 
fpecimens  which  we  have  noticed,  and  many  others  are  fo  t  • 
adequate  to  their  fubje£ls.     With  B,  I,  O,  ends  this  part  oi 
clopaedia.     We  underftand  another  will  be  fpeedily  publiihei  , 
Ihail  as  foon  as  poffible  poflefs  our  readers  of  its  fubftance  ai  i 
There  is  one  circuroftance  in  its  favour,  which  is,  that  it  is  (  i 
improbable  it  will  be  woffe  than  the  prefent,  and  it  may  be  1  i 

On  reviGng  what  we  have  written,  we  are  led  to  enterta  i 
i^ea  that  the  Cyclopsedia  has  undergone  fome  little  impr  i 
Sail,  however,  luftice  compels  us  reludtantly  to  acknowledge 
changes  for  the  petter  are  by  no  means  material.     Hitherto  t\  \ 
pxdta  of  this  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  is  a  very  forry  work  %  and  ; 
work  upon  a  very  large  fcale,  we  make  no  doubt  but  th^ 
judgment,  when  fully  and  impartially  exerted,  will  treat  the 
as  It  deferves.     If  any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  undertake  a  worl 
quires  genius  and  philofophy,  and  endeavour  to  pafs  it  on  the  i 
iuch,  when  it  is  totally  deilitute  of  genius  and  philofophi. 
work  is  ^g^ofs  and  flagrant  impofition  upon  thgpuHic,     TheC 
dia  profelks  toconfift  of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  and  of  courfe  c : 
fenfe,  truth,  and  valuable  ttuth,  but  ,a£^ually  as  a  whole,  ai 
aggregate  of  its  parts,  does  not  deliver  fenfe  and  valuable  tr, 
cither  nonfepfical  abfurdicy   or  trivial   truiTni.      Seven   voli 
quartos  have  already  demonftrated,  that  Dr.  Rees  and  his  an 
have  not  talents  and  learning;  for  executing  the  arduous  worl 
they  have  undertaken  ;  that  Dr.  R^es  and  his  retainers  profefs 
municafe  to  others  a  great  variety  of  fubjcfts  which  they  do  ni 
themfelves;  and  that  fuch  a  leader  and  alTiilants  are  prefun[i 
arrogant  in  prof e ding  to  in(lVu6l  Britiih  gentlemen  and  fcholai 
circle  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

We  have  beard  of  various  complaints  made  by  profcfled  f\ 
Ac  prqptietots  and  condU(^ors,  concerning  the  ftriAures  of  ti 
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jacobin  on  this  their  projedl.  We  have  alfo  heard  it  argued,  "that 
latge  fums  of  money  have  been  funk  upon  the  compilation  ;  and  that 
our  criticifm  muft  greatly  obftrud  the  returns.  To  this  we  anfwer, 
that  our  bufinefs  is  to  confider  the  fenfe,  learning,  piety,  wirdom, 
and  virtue,  of  a  literary  work,  and  to  giye  judgment  accordingly.  We 
will  not  praife,  nor  even  pafs  without  cenfure^  articles  at  once  igno- 
rant, weak,  and  mifchievous,  becaufefome  bookfeilers  niay  have  been 
roifguided  to  purcliafe  them  as  learned,  able,  and  beneficial.  If  they 
chujfe  to  pay  a  large  price  for  execrable  or  contemptible  wares,  that  ia 
their  bufinefs,  not  ours.  B^  fides,  we  really  think  we  render  a  much 
more  effential  fervice  to  the  proprietors,  by  pointing  out  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  execution,  which  they,  perhaps,  not  being  literary  men, 
may  not  difcover  themfelves.  Carried  on  as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  work, 
they  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not^  and  CAiAi^oTjtand.  .  The  candour 
and  undefigning  opennefsof  Englifhmen  will  for  a  time  admit  im- 
pofture,  but  the  acutenefs  and  difceinment  of  Engliflimen  fail  not  to 
detect  impofture  before  it  has  reigned  long.  Really  wLfhing  fo  well  to 
the  proprietors,  as  to  be  forry  if  they  perfift  in  being  deludetl,  we  re- 
commend to  them  to  confult  fome  able  and  ini partial  judges,  who 
have  no  connexion  with  any  of  their  fet  of  Cyclopaedian  labourers, 
and  to  form  their  opinion  according  to  the  refule.  We  will-venture  to 
affirm,  that  no  man  eminent  for  talents,  learning,  and  critical  powers, 
and  having  no  correfpondence  with  Dr,  Rees,  and  his  coadjutors,  will' 
hefltateto  declare,  that  conduded,  and  executed  as  the  Cyclopaedia 
now  is,  it  neither  will  Hand,  nor  deferves  to  ftand. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  (hall  make  one  obfervation,  whieh  we  truft 
is  not  foreign  to  the  intcrefts  of  general  literature  3  ajid  which,  per- 
haps, may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  prefent  cafe.  There  are  about  Lon-  " 
don  great  numbers  of  writing  drudges,  without  gepius  or  learning, 
w:ho  pay  humble  homage  to  bookfeilers  in  hopes  ot  jobs.  They  nef- 
tle  about  their  (hops,  (tiidy  their  hurnours  and  tempers,  a<5^  th^  part 
of  dependents  on  patrons.  They  bow,  they  fawn,  and  they  fneak. 
Thereby  they  infinuate  themfelves  into  various  concerns  m  literary 
manufa^urc,  and  increafe  the  multitude  of  book-makers.  '  Men  of  ge- 
nius will  not  condefcend  to  pay  fubmiffive  obfequioufneGs.  BsokfeU 
hrs  may  be  aflured  that  whoever  cringes  to  //;»«  niuft  be  a  man  of  iuch 
low  qualifications  as  will  not  anfwcr  their  purpofe  in  any  original  un- 
dertaking. A  ftriking  inftance  has  lately  occurred  of  bookfeilers  of 
great  cn\inence,  whofe  principal  lofles  arofe-  from  their  being  duped 
by  flattering  fycophants  of  very  ordinary  capacity  and  acquireoients  to 
publiib  many  and  volurr^inous  works  of  the  bookdaaking  kind.  No 
bbokfeller  will  long  maintain  refpedlability,  or  long  fecure  fuccefs, 
whofe*  literary  undertakers  ara  chiefly  of  the  inferior  compiling  and 
bookmanufa£luring  clafs. 

.  P.  iS.— Since  the  greater  part  of  this  article  was  printed,  we  have 
heard  that  the  proprietors,  or  perfons  conne<9:ed  either  with  them  of 
their  condu6lors,  have  charged  our  Review  of  their  Cyclopedia  with 
injuftice  and  malignity,  and  imputed  our  criticifin  to  naean  and  un- 
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Waffty  fnoHves.    While  tvc  affe  cotffcious  that  we  it\\\ 

•^^acddrtiing  to  falft  ahd  evidence,  we  tnuft  canfote  odrfelv 

bittern^fs  of  angry  authors.     The  galled  horfe  will  wince 

fcidiid  to  plain  laifguage,  wfe  deny  that  there  is  a  iingl^  ftrii 

review  which  is  hot  juftificd  by  the  work  that  it  confiders. 

lenge  any  perfon  intcrefed  in  the  Cytlopttfdia  to  point  out 

ftance  wherein  we  have  beftowed  ceriftire  without  groundj 

juft  grounds.     T6  refr^fli".  their  mcniorres  we  repeat  G 

**  that  in  the  grand  departments  of  biography  yhiftdryy  logic  ^  met 

okgy^  ethicsy  and  politics  ;  in  tOhate^er  belongs  to  the  powers  < 

underjhndingj  and  the  affe^ims  of  the  humetn  hearty  the  r 

ties,  and  conduSt  of  intelligent  and  focial  beings^  the  Cyclop 

Jaili\^'  as  we  could  prove,  aiticle  by.article,  tothefatisfa 

cqoipetent  and  impartial  judge.     The  proprietors  and  c( 

thfe  Cyciopaidia  profefs  their  work  to  exhibit  the  whole  c 

and  fciences,     We^  aflert,  that  in  all  the  moft  important  < 

ences  they  have  failed,  and  demonftrated  themfelves  unf 

taflc.     We  refer  to  the  work  itfetf,  as  the  ground  ^f  out 

If^ill  they  ddre  to  meet  us  upon  that  ground  ?  If  they  conceive 

prepared  to  controvert  our  criticifm,  they  will  make  the  a 

they  are  confcious  that  our  criticifm  is  juft,  they  will  flinl 

ther  difcuffion  ;  and  fince  they  cannot  invalidate 'proof>  coi 

felvcs  with  pouring  out  anger,  becaufe  they  are  difcoverec 

fed.     They  have  pub! iflied  their  book,  and  we  have  pu 

opinion  of  tbatl)ook,  and  flated  the  grounds  of  that  opir 

nwttcr  is  now  before  the  public,  which  will  judge  fairly 

tiully  according  to  the  evidence. 

Oifervations  on  the  CUtnate  of  Ireland,  and  Refearches  cm 
mature  from  vtry  early  periods  to  the  prefent  timCy  with 
fome  brtmchss  of  Rural  Economy^  'partictitarly  recommt 
uddrefs  to  thtlnhahitants /xnd  Friends  of  that  CountTyj- 
are  prefixed  Preliminary  coftfiderations,  on  the  Structure  an 
^(f  Plants jt — On  the  Analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  i 
terns. -^^Qn  tht  genernl  flate  of  Woods  and  Plantations 
in  ancient  and  modern  times, — On  the. peculiar  circum/lan< 
her  'Linsn^Martufaiiure  throughout  a  feries  of 'ages, -^-^ 
utility  of  thi  dO'Operation  of  Art  and  Science  in  every  wt 
their  joint  labours  are  reqmred^  Dedicated  to  Philip  Earl  j 
L^d  Lieut,  of  Ireland^  ^c.  By  William  Patterfo; 
Member  of  ilie  Roy^l  Ir'fh  Academy,  &'c.  &c.  8vo 
Gilbert  and  Hodges,  Dublin.    1804.. 

E  cannot  but  cordially  approve  of  every  effort  to  h 
ftate  of  Ireland,  which  even  in  comparifon  rank 
and  ftill  more  fo  when  we  confider  its  fuperior  capabilit 
local  and  phyfical  advantages  attending  it  for  the  higheft 
either  of  Ai^ricuhiire,  Manufafture,  o^r  Commerce:  anc 
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whatever  may  be  the  intrinric  merit  of  the  work  'before  us,  we  fegiril 
jt  as  a  laudable  deftgn,  and  as  eotiding  the  Author  to  the  thanki  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  more  particularly  of  the  Irifli  Nation. 

The  plan  of  this  work  although  rather  fingulari  is  not  lefs  eligible. 
Its  Preliminary  Confiderations^  on  Meteorology  or  the  fcience  of  tbe 
Atmofphere,  together  with  the  anatomy  of  the  vegetable  worlds  its 
,  fources  and  depcndancies,  fortti  a  datum  for  our  general  government 
in  rursil  economy,  from  analogical  dedudlions,  as  to  what  applicatioAs 
are  bed  adapted  to  particular  ftru£lure,  climate,  and  foil. 

The  Doctor  commences  his  book  rather  as  an  eulogift,  on  the 
importance  and  advantages  of  the  fcience  of  Meteorology,  by  fajiiig 
that, 

"  Meteorology,  or  the  principles  on  which  the  properties  of  the  Atmo- 
fphere  are  unfolded  and  taught,  is  exalted  into  a  fcience,  and  (lands  high 
in  the  fc^le  of  genuine  philofophv.  So  it  ought,  iince  it  is  certainly  ap(Ni« 
cable  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  life,'tne  teft  by  which  the  value  of  every  braacfc 
of  Icience  (bould  be  tried.  It  is  a  branch  indeed,  which  fumiflies  objedit 
of  die  moft  interefting  refie6lion,  whether  we  coniider  it  in  refped  to 
utility,  or  to  the  curioas  and  fubliroe  fpedacles  with  which  it  abounds/' 

''  By  the  temperament  of  that  great  agent  of  nature,  the  atmofpliert, 
the  traveller  endeavours  to  regulate  bis  motions,  and  the  farmer  his  labour ; 
by  it  are  modified  heahh  and  difeafe;  by  it  plenty,  or  fiunine,  is  dif- 
penfed;  and  by  it,  millions  are  furnifhed  with  the  mod  eflentiaf  treafure.^ 
thi  hrmtnecejfaries  rflife.  Meteorology  is  the  pured  fcience  of  nature ;  it 
is  the  obfervation  of  th^  phenomena  with  which  we'  are  furroundedj  it  is 
the  contemplation  of  the  agency  of  the  elements ;  an  agency,  which  per- 
forms all  the  wonders  in  the  theatre  of  creation ;  an  agency,  by  which  the 
grand  fyllem  of  the  world  is  fupported  and  preferved." 

The  Dodor  then  proceeds  to  animadvert  bn  the  attributed  unfoli- 
tlity  of  Meteorological  purfuits,  by  combating  thofe  popular,  and, 
lA  many  inftances,  groundlefs  objedions,  which  are  raifed  againft  it ; 
and  then  draws  up  a  fair  eftichate  of  its  real  utility,  particularly  as 
applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  vegetation.  He  then  purfues  the  fubjed  ' 
of  his  fecond  fe£tion  ;  the  (lru£hire  of  plants  and  the  functions  of 
their  fevcral  parts;  in  whicb  is  difcovercd  confiderable  refearch  at 
ia^  in  the  works  of  the  various  philofbphers,  who  have  written  on 
this  branch  of  natural  hiflory ;  the  more  prominent  of  which  are 
M.  Mirbel,  member  of  the  national  inftitute  of  France,  together 
with  ot|r  countrymen  Fordyce  and  Darwin,  but  the  Do£tor  has 
added  to  the  hints  received  from  thefe  gentlemen  a  fequence  of 
laborious  praSical  obfervat ions. 

On  the  anatomical  ilru4£):ure  of  plants  the  Dofior  obvioufly  pre- 
fers the  fyftem  of  M  Mirbel;  which  as  much  as  poffibl&goes  to 
eflablifb  an  analogy  in  the  functions  of  the  anitnal  and  vegetable 
Icingdoms :  for  where  the  miautentfs  of  the  parts  eludes  the  poffibility 
of  accurate  obfervation,  and  the  evidence  of  faft  is  wanting  ta  , 
aftabliih  demonftrative  conclufions,  M.  Mirbel  is  not  unfrequently 
kypotfaetical  and  anomalous  in  his  reafonings  in  favour  of  this 

dodrine. 
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tbStnvit'.    The  importance  of  the  glandular  fyftem  in  tl 
•f  animals  has  been  long  iince  (%(crved,  from  the  el 
iieceflfary  feeretions  which  are  p^uliarly  adapted  to  its  fun 
its  appoutenefs  may  arife  from  the  peculiar  ftrudure  of  ai 
the  nature  and  con^parative  denfity  of  the  matter  fecreted. 
here  mean  is^  that  we  fee  no  neceffity  why  nature  (hot 
common  medium  to  produce  eflFeds  differing  fo  much 
T/ie.fucCuleiit  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  differ  ? 
though  not  effentialiy :  from  the  comparative  rapidity  am 
anhnal  fecretions  to  vesetable,  may  be  inferred  the  nece. 
,  glandulous  funAions  in  the  former,  while  frdm  thefubtility ; 
bilityof  the  vegetable  juices,  the  neceilary  fecretions  may  be 
trough  a  different  and  more  appropriate  flrudure  of  the 
mbre  coincident  to  th^  intended  effe6l.    We  are  oppof 
prefumed  analogy,  when  built  on  hypothefis  only  ;  not  m 
favours  of  that  French  philofophy  which  has  been  fo  defi 
the  efiahlifbed  moral  fyOems  of  the  world,  but  becaufe  it ; 
us  oppofed  to  the  economy  of  nature. — This  prediie£li< 
iMirbel  and  of  the  author  is  obfervable  in  the  following  pafi 

"  Though  glands  are  pot  perceptible  in  vegetables,  M^  Mirbel  ^ 
^y  XB»y  be  fuppofed  to  €9ci(l  in  the  membranes^  as  Tap  is  fe 
riaborated  in  them.'* 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  daH(i(h  wreaths,  w\xicix  fan 
irifices  of  the  large  tubes  are  of  a  glandulous  naturcj  &c/' 

Bur  the  Doctor's  propenfity  in  favour  of  this  (yftemofM/ 
is  more  obfervable  in  the  following  pafTage ;  though  manifefl 
a  ronfiderable  cloud  of  diffidence. 

"  Whether  plants  have  ner\'es  aud  mufcles,  whetlier  they  are  • 
with  fenfaitton,  voiUion«  and  aflbciation  of  moiion,  I  (hall  not  pi 
deiermine ;  but  from  the  various  motory  impulfes,  exhibited  by 
parts  of  vegetables/ it  is  certain  that  they  polfefs  an  iaherent  p 
adibn/  which  for  want  of  a  better  appellation  I  Oiall  here  derj 
irritahiLy.  This  faculty  has  been  confidered  by  ibme  philofophers  as 
ioa  nervous  influence;  re(embiing  what  takes  place  in  the  mufQ 
other  motions  of  animals,  and  thence  termed  true  irritability  ;  ~whil 
explain  ttie  mobility  of  vegetables  on  mechanical  principles,  denyi 
they  ifjJierlt  any  fort  of  fpirit  of  animation." 

It  has  been  fully  Cfftablifhcd,  we  conceive,  that  the  various  i 
impuifes  of  vegetables  are  extraneousi  a^id  entirely  under  the  in. 
of  phyfical  agents,  without  any  power  of  fenfation,  aflbciatioi 
voiirion  \  and  that  the  modes  or  form  and  extent  of  the  mo^ 
determined  by  the  peculiar  ftrudlure  of  the  pknt>  and  the  qi 
of  phyfical  impulfe  brought  in  contaft*     The  contrary  is  th^  i 
animals  ;  the  aSixriatioh  of  fen/ation  and  volition  impels  the 
adioa;  ,and  the  degree. of  irritability  and  mufcular  power  ii 
Cent.    -  B«it  in  confiroiadon  of  our  general  reafoning,  we  will  pi 
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L  mvtice  the  numerous  experiments  of  Pefchier.  which  tte  Kodlor 

wittl^SouX  is  obtemble  throaghout  his  wo.k,  has  mferced 

in  cropofttion  to  the  foregoing  ffftem.  .//-.• 

.?nn  the  other  hand  Pefchier  made  feveral  experiments  to  afcer  am 

C.?.r  hf,  Sn  was  wteU  founded  ;  but  to  htm  ItHever  appeared   hat 

„i  n  oIcKy  effea  on  thole  plants.  He  afterward  examihed  whether 

exygen  producea  anyj^"^  .  ^        a,./:  tj^g,  afc  owing  to  »W  trntah- 

theTe  movements  of  ihoe  plant,  v^z.th^^^^^  ^^  S^  ^^^  ^^  ^^..^ 

?^iS    ^e  hrtVon  trrrdeThat  no  r;al  irrUability.couId  be 

f^t^A  tfS^ofe  plants,  and  that  all  the  movements  they  expenence.  by 
alcribcd  to  Ihoie  pwm  .  merely  mechanical;  andm  faa.  from 

theimple  touch  or  oth«..e.^emerej^^  clifcovered  that  plants  have 

St^ne^erorrurielNr' any.™  analogous  to  thofe;  which  m 

animals  appear  to  be  the  feat  of  irntabihty.  ^   .^^      ^     xx-         t 

The  Doftor  further  obfcrves  refpeaing  thofe  afcnbcd  funaions  of 

^^«"?:!!^A  endeavours  to  explain  this  property  by  obferying.  that  m 
«  Lamarfe  e""^"-""'  .  (        tain  parts  of  them,,  particular  veficles 

^'r^tniblcSy  n  warm  wSher!  become  fiUeiwith  elaftic  a«d 
"''wS'emetory  vapours.  Thefe- vapours,  which  are  to  a  certam 
very  fubt.le  ^^ff^l^lT^.-.^.^  i„  the  veficles,  fwell  them  out,  and  make 
flegtee  accumulated  and  '«='^'"^'; '" '"^.I^j^jg  '^^  ^here  they  are  f.tualed ; 
thin  produce  an  e^^f  -  »  -  £  ^  TS  or  fubtiie'vapiurs  which  fffl 

^i  **"  Srlfca^  and  I  e  exh;ied  into  the  atmofphere.  The  veficles 
thele.veficies  ercape.  a^nd  »;«/^  j^^le  part,  which  is  not  prelerved 

bemg  thus  e'^f  f  *""f4"X  °^  falls  hack  into  the  articulation  where 
in  its  extended  '^^l,^' "^,""\™^^^^  the  veficles  become  filled  again. , 

;Ll':i"arrnTeSe'mannr,:S^^  produce  an  ex.enfion  of  the  leaf- 
ftal  or  peUole,  which  a  caufe  like  the  preccJmg  m.ght  deftroy . 

Indeed  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  apparent  urrtabiKty  of 
indeea  ^Y.  ;u„j  o„i„  to  their  oraanizat  on  and  to  the  influence 

'  tranfpiit  '^eeleflrc  fluid,  this  m  v^^^^^  ^^ 

j^verfely  produces  the  fame^ak^^^ .on      ep^^^,^^^^^^        ^^.^  j„ 

fhTienVra  d\  «  ts  ^^^  for  the  clofvn,  up  in  the  evening 
thatagenc,  auu  prneciallv  the  re gu mm ous  families,  m 

:KS5l.lT  ra.S'tL'V.hc  n,odfic«b„of  *oreph«o«^^^ 
the  juices  or  F         .  refpeaive  orgamzatton.. 

"  ',T'^  fl  ^hw  bu  L  the  Doaor  in  his  obTervations  on  the  nutn- 
J^al  ^Xofvegiati^n,  which  we  conceive  fufficfiently  elaborjte 
SeSiMons,  fnd  not  lefs  ingenious  in  their  coHch.fio„s,^After 
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ftat/rtg  what  earths  and  accompaniments  a  plant  will  gro 
as  the  iiliceQus  and  argillaceous,  &c.  under  all  the  vario 
#anccs  of  texture  and  incidents  tp  which  it  may  be  fut 
fays,       •  . 

f  "But  it  will  grpw  better  in  a  rich  foil.     There  is,  therefor 

,         foil,  foraething  independant  of  te^tture,  or  the  retention  6i  w 
i        contributes  to  the  flouriftiiiig  of  plants  ;  and  what  that  nutritiv< 
\        is,  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  obfervations.** 
'  **  The  food  of  young  vegetables  is  derived   from  the   pr 

[        fugar  by  germination.     'iTie  embryon  plant  in  the  feed  or  fruit 
'        <d,  with  faccharihe,  mucilaginous,  and  oily   materials,  which 
and  converts  into  nutriment :  while  the  embryon  buds  of  deci( 
.    which  i&  another  infantine  ilate  of  vegetables,  are  fupplied  wfth 
and  mucilaginous  Juice,  prepared  for  them  at  the  time  of  their 
said  depolited  in  the  roots  or  fap-wood  of  their  parent  tree;  fc 
in  the  vine,    maple,  and   birch.     This   faccharine  matter  is  f 
mirdbje  in  the  water  of  the   furrounding  earth,  in  the  fubfequ 
and  is  forcibly  abforb^d.  by  their  root  vefi'els,  expanding  the 
foliage." 

"  ThQ  food  of  addlt  plants  is  derived  from  the  fpontaneous  ( 
tion  of  vegetables  and  animal  bodies,  or  from  air  and  water  ale 
elementary  matter  called  oxygen,  combined  with  heat  conflitutei 
of  the  latraofphere,  which  is  perpetually  neceflary  to  vegetable  r 
f        or  that  fundi  ion  denominated  refpiration,  from  its  being  elfentialh 
'        tiVe  io  vegetable  life.     Oxygen  alio  forms  a  greater  part  of  tr 
which  compofes  a  principal  portion  of  the  organization  of  plants.' 
i  "  The  agency  of  water,  in  the  procefs  of  vegetation  has  tit 

\  .  doubted,  though  the  manner  in  which  it  ads  was  not  diftindl 
J  uiitil  within  the(e  few  years  pall.  Befides  being  the  vehicle  for  di 
i  t/ie  nutritious  parts  throughout  the  ftru6lure  of  plants,  watei 
■*        conllhuent  part  of  them  ali/' 

This  fyftem  of  the  nutrimental  economy  of  plants,  tho 
originating  with  the  Dodor,  having  been*  before  fUpported  a 
demon  ft  rated  by  the  fuperior  acumen  of  modern  philofophy, 
.thelefs  creditable  to  htm  in  adopting  it.     The  obje<9:  of  his 
not   to   eftablifli  elementary  fyftems  fo  much  as  to  apply  t 
obvious  of  them  to  theufeful  purpofes  of  pra£fice  in  rural  e( 
He  proceeds  to  explain  the  particular  powers  and  departments 
elements  and  their  opera! ion«  in  the  vegetable  world  agreeabi 
known  Jaws  of  nature,  and  their  confe^uent  refults  under  the 
circumftaoces  of  ipecific  and  appropriate  cpmbrnation. ' 

The  Doftor  proceeds  to  obferVe  what  earth,  as  the  bafis  ( 
foil,  is  moft  conducive  to  vegetable  nutriment ;  and  determines, 
hioft  obvious  rcafons,  on  the  calcareous.  After  ftating  that 
and  vegetable  fubftances  when  burnt  without  accefs  of  air, 
confiderabje  refiduum  of  charcoal  or  oxyd  df  carbon ;  he  goc 
prove  that  calcareous  earth  is  impregnated  with  this  princip 
therefore  infers  its  fuperiority  aver  other  earths  for  the  purp 
.vegetation.. 
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"  TlfC  importance  of  the  carbonic  (ublianoe  or  coal,  lo  the  nouriAmeiit 
of  all  vegetables,  will  be  ftill  more  evident  wlien  we  confider,  that  it  i». 
one  of  the  n-imaeval  principles  of  our  globej  for  it  is  found  in  carbonic 
acid  gas,  of  which  it  conllilules  above  a  fourth  part ;  and  (hit  gas  exilU  in 
lime-ltones  and  other  fubfiances  which  date  from  the  lirlt  origin  of  Ihingt." 

"  In  itiullratiuii  of  this  duftrine,  we  may  oblerve,  that  Saufliire  found 
that  plants  growing  in  a  calcareous  foil,  contain  lefs  water  than  tholepin  a 
granite  foil,  and  that  chai coal  was  more  abundant  ih  (he  former  than  the 
latter;  and  that  a  (jroibr  difference  takes  place  wilh  refpe£l  lo  calcareoui 
matter  in  the  allies  of  vegetables  produced  from  ihofe  foils.  Hence  he 
infers,  that  a  foil  has  an  influence  on  vegetable*,  independani  of  its  power 
to  retain  watery  and  that  in  point  of  folidily,  tlie  wood  of  calcareous 
countries  is  preferable  to  that  of  granitic  countries.'' 

But  we  cannot  help  obferving  here,  that  the  texture  or  organtza- 
tioa  of  Ihe  foil  has  confiderable  influence  on  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
>ut  more  particularly  on  the  herbaceous  fpccics  :  the  comparative 
delicacjrof  their  ftruaure  to  the  ligneous,  renders  them  moTefufcep- 
tiblc  of  every  variatLon  whether  mechanical  or  chemical ;  and  there- 
fore it, is  df  confiderable  importance  in  rural  economy  to  attend  to 
this  point.  It  is  well  known  that  bodies  fubmitted  to  fulution  in 
chemical  folvcnts,  confiderably  accelerate  or  retard  their  decompoli- 
tion,  according  to  their  organization,  texture  and  quantity  of  furface 
ixpOfcd,  independant  of  the  degree  of  chemical  affinity  cxifiing 
between  them :  and  as  the  calcareous  in  foine  ftates  is  the  moil, 
foluble  of  all  the  earths,  and  from  calcination  is  reduced  to  the  moft 
finely  dilTeminating  powder,  it  ntcffljrily  produces  an  alteration  in 
the  mechanical  contad  of  the  original  foil,  befides  what  is  effeftcd 
by  its  chemical  fun£)ions.  Keafoning  from  analogy  we  conceive  that 
too  much  or  too  little ,vcgetable  nutriment  may  be  generated  for  the 
organic  fuuSions  of  the  plant;  either  of  whict?  is  equally  unpro- 
dudive  of  v^etable  health,  according  to  the  mechanical  flate  of  the 
foil  J  and  certainly  as  it  refpedls  the  latter  where  profufton  is  el&dted 
i[  is  an  unneceflary  exhauQion  of  its  chsmJcal  funiflions.  Hence  wc 
bavc  frequently  heard  the  farmer,  in  thiife  parts  where  ttic  accefs  lo 
lime  is  eafy,  complain  of  the  failure  of  bis  crops ;  by  fome  of  ibe 
modern  experimental ifts,  without  attending  to  the  mechanical  con~- 
taifV  of  the  foil,  it  is  attributed  to  its  being  faturaied  with  the 
calcareous  principles,  while  others  conceive  that  the  foil  is  made 
"  too  light-  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  it.  We  are  induced  to  think 
with  the  latter,  and  that  it  principally  arifes  from  the  foil  being  too- 
much  divided  in  its  parts ;  this  may  be  correfled  where  it  is  of 
fulficient  depth  by  ploughing  up  a  portionof  the  unwrought  fubftra- 
tuuii  which  from  the  teoacity  of  its  parts  will  effect  an  appropri«ic 
organization  for  the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  j 
I  er  where  the  Ibil  is  not  of  fufiicient  depth  it  may  bc.corr&Sed  by  a 
ftlff  loim  or  clay  i  and  where  rtefe  are  not  to  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured we  know  of  no  nthtr  ahcrnaiivc  but  that  of  laying  it  dc.wn  for 
pafture  which  will  enable  iltoiecovtra  jiropcr  dciifiiy  .  but  i;;  all» 
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<>r  either  of  thefe  remedies,  refped  muft  be  had  to  the  climate,  and 
the  ficuation  of  the  iurface,  as  the  degree  of  heat  and  moifture  has 
coafiderable  tfkO.  on  the  proeefs  of  vegetation,  and  alfo  to  the  na- 
ture and  ftrujlure  of  the  plant  which  it  is  intended  to  receive.  We 
could  eafi 2y  fwell  our  ol^fcrvations  on  this  bead,  far  beyond  our  ap« 
painted  limits,  in  proof  of  what  has  been  advanced ;  but  it  mud  fuf- 
iice  to  eilablilh  the  principle  generally. 

The  Doctor  afterward  goes  on  to  define,  the  minor  principles  of 
vegetation,  and  to  (peak  of  thofe  bodies  which  more  partially  con- 
flimte  a  part  of  vegetable  nutriment ;  but  they  have  already,  been  no- 
ticed by  Fordyce,  Darwin,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  many  philofo- 
phers  on  the  Continent.  ~ 

We  (ball  now  attend  our  author  throucrh  his  third  Section  of  Pre^ 
liminary  Confiderations ;  which  in  fa6l  i?  a  treatife  on  the  impor- 
tance of  meteorology,  in  the  phifiology  of  nature,  as  applicable  to 
the  pra6tical  purpoles  of  life;  on  which  we  think  him  rather  tot 
fanguine;  for  though  we  ihould  highly  approver  of  fuch  an  inilitu* 
tion  as  he  propofes,  W9  cannot  flatter  our(clves  with  fuch  exten(iv« 
and  beneficial  refults  as  he  conceives  would  arife  out  of  it.  Coin«» 
ciding  with  the  views  of  the,  ingenious  Dr.  Woodhoufe  in  this  ia<» 
fiance,  he  quotes  from  him  the  following  obfervations  : 

*'  It  has  always  imprefTed  me  with  fomethtng  bordering  on  wonder,  that 
during  six  and  twenty  unturiest  wherein  the  memory  and  learning  of  mankind 
have  been  exercifed,  there  has  not  been  found  one  Secretary  of  Nature  fuf- 
ficiently  inftru6!ed  to  give  us  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  \'arious  meteoric  phe- 
nomena, with  an  entire  and  conne6ted  chain  of  caufe? :  and  although  moch 
(many)  of  the  operations  going  forward  in  the  atmofphere,  may  ha%'e  fome 
links  that  have  efcaped  the  moil  inquiiitive  eye,  and  others  though  (een  may 
not  be  fully  under/lood,  ftiil  we  ought  not  to  "be  difcoarai^ed.  Thefe  de- 
tached links  will  one  day  be  united,  and  form  a  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
aatural  caufes,  adding  (lill  ftronger  proofs  of  that:  unity  of  de^gn  whxh 
pervades  the  great  Temple  of  Nature  ! — "  He  is  even  of  opinion,  that 
iome  future. Franklin,  may  do  with  accumulated  facts  in  meteorol(^y,  what 
Newton  did  with  thofe  collected  by  Kepler  and  Galileo,  and  therewith  form 
a  fyflem  which  raay  teach  maivto  bridle  the  v^in4s  themfelves,  and  render 
theip  farther  fubfervient  to  (luman  ufes." 

In  fpeaking  of  the  precife  nature  of  the  inftitution  already  alluded 
to,  the  DoAor  ftrbngly  recommends*  Ireland  from  its  climate  and 
local  fituation  as  preferable  to  any  other  place  for  eAabli&ing  it. 

*'  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  Ireland  is  naturally  adapted,  for  an  in- 
ftttation  of  the  kind  here  propofed.  It  is  placed  in  a  fituation  /IrikingJy 
central  between  the  old  and  the  new  world  ;  its  temperature  as  to  Iveat  and 
cold  is  remarkably  moderate ;  the  highelt  part  of  its  lurAure  is  not  more  than 
S70  feet  above  the  fea ;  and  its  loftieit  mountains  are  low^  tompared  with  the 
elevation  of  thofe^  in  the  regions  eaft  and  well  of  it.  Thefe  natural  cir- 
cumdances  are  fo  mantfeft  and  advantageous,  that  it  were  a  pity  that  arl^, 
WhicI)  i^  np  n^re  than  (he  li^udoQ^idof  natufef  ihvuld  not  do  its  dutv,  and 

throufcll 
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throuj^It  negligence  leave  incomplete  what  its  raiflrcfs  liad  kindly  pointed 

out  for  (he  benefit  of  the  fervant." 

"  Tlie  mo!t  appropriate  name  Ibr  lliit  fouiiJatioii  fciinit  Jo  be,  '  Imlitalet 

tf  moral  BKd^hyikal  Geogratihy ;'  "  for  whlfii  (liould  be  ^p')iiiie(i  a  pro:er- 
lor,  wbofe  duly  it  woulj  be  to  give  public  leSurcs,  cumpriling  an  much  of. 
the  ancient  charaflcr'  of  all  countries,  a$  ciiuIJ  Le  afccrlaiiiedj  together 
with  citcumilaticeit  of  every  known  region,  as  to  climate,  dif^aliis,  cufloins, 
and  products.  A  knowledge,  not  a  bare  but  a  compcicnt  knowledge,  nf 
Idefe  fiibjefls  in  as  much  as  they  minilTer  to  the  advance  of  fcieiice,  and 
the  cultufc  of  the  liberal  and  ufeliil  arts,'  is  important  to  ihe  interefis  of  anjt 
community;  and  in  a  tenfold  degree  is  it  ellential  to  thofe  of  t)ie  waited 
kingdoBi  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  together  witli  valuable  Ici- 
ences  and  arts,  (rue  landn,  &c.  within  itfelf,  has  potTellloiis  oc  commerceL  in 
f>ery  frequented  country  of,  the  globe." 

Airiiough  it  muft  be  admitted  that  Ireland  polTcdes  fuperJor  phy- 
fical  advantages  to  England,  for  fuch  an  inflitution  as  is  hcie  prn- 
pofed,  from  the  equality  of  its  furface,  ailrf  even  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  t^e  climate  ;  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  metropolis  of  an 
.  ampifc,  particularly  fuch  a  one  as  London,  would  be  better  adapted 
CO  its  general  purpofesj  being  the  central  orbit  on  which  the  ger.ius 
and  leariwng  of  the  country  move;  the  point  of  influx  ami  reflux  of 
foreigners  from  every  part  of  the  earth  ;  the  refidencc  of  tht  opulent 
theorifi,  as  well  as  "of  the  laborious  praiElicai  phil.fopher;  th«re 
would  be  an  extent  and  facility  of  communication' which  Ireland  couU 
not  propofe  in  any  fituation. 

The  objefl  of  the  DoiSur  in  his  fourth  Seftion  of  Preliminary 
Con  fide  rat  ions,  is  to  enforce  the  impnnance  of  agricultural  purfuits 
Ml  genera! ;  bijt  more  paiiicularly  the  neceflity  of  our  attention  to 
ligneous  productions,  from  ihe  vaft  confumption  of  wood  in  thcfe 
countries  for  ihip-building,  and  other  purpofes.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Se£lion  be  advances  what  we  think  cannot  be  difTented 
from,  viz.  that 

"  It  is  unneceffiiry  to  employ  any  formal  arguments  to  (hew  what  may  be 
readily  comprehended,  by  an^  one  of  moderate  refieflion  ;  namely,  that  it 
\*  at  once  beneficiatand  praflicable  to  diniinilh  the  quantity  of  imports  for 
,  manufaftureandhomeconlumption,  by  intiodi;cin|  or  extending  the  cuK 
lure  of  various  .articles  of  native  produce,  which,  in  tliefe  iflands,  we  are 
now  content  to  derive  from  abroad.  With  this  view  we  Jboutd  aft  on  tlw 
rtiodamenlal  principle,  '  TSuxt  tlulabeuis  if  liit plough  fill  the  sail,  ami  ihive  iJie 
<hu!tlt''  from  which  it  follows,  ihat  agriculture  is  ihe  balis  on  which  to 
found  the  Cecurity  of  the  flale,  and  the  prol'perity  of  ihe  people." 
.  Hpthen  proceeds  to  (hew  the  encreafing  exhaiiHion  of  thofe  conn- 
tries  whence  we  derive  our  foreign  fupplics,  and  the  immcnfe  drainage 
of  money  uiat  we  CApcrituce  from  Ii. 

■'  At  prefent  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (utfL-r  a  cnnlideruble  drain 
of  money  to  pay  for  limber  which  ihey  receive  from  America,  the  Norlh 
Ssa,  and  the  Bailie.  But  thefe  refiiarces  for  the  fupply  of  foreign  limber 
liegiTlobe  cshnufied^  and  conli'i|iienlly  the  article  will  not  only  become 
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pcogreilively.  more  fcarce,  but  the  balance  of  trade  will  in  thofe  countries 
become  proportionably  heavier  agajnfl  ufi." 

•  "  The  eaftern  part  of  the.Anglo-»Amerioan  provinces  are,  here  and  there 
fo  bare  of  frees,  that  the  inhabitants  at  any  ditiance  firom  the  great  rivers/ 
r  .'ready  find  wood  to  be  an.  article  of  heavy  expence/' 

**  In  Norway  and  RufTid,  tinjber.ismtich  lerseafily  obtained,  than  ft  wps. 
a  hundred  years  ago  ;  becauie  the  foreXts  nearell  to  the  harbours  on  the  Tea 
cuafls,  and  the  great  rivers,  have  been  gradually  cut  down  for  th^  conve- 
nience of  exportation."  ' 

The  Da£lor  aftenvard.  proceeds  to  obferve  what  he  conceives  was 
the  original  ilate  of  Ireland  as  to  h^r  woods  ;  and  fuppofes  t'bat,  in. 
the  primitive  ages,  k  was  like  other  Europeart  cQuntries  covered  with 
forefts:  and  therefore  very  fairly  Concludes,  that  the  foil  and  climate 
is  congenial  to  ligneous  prodpftions,  notwithftanding  its  prefent  fear- 
city,  which  he  accounts  for  from  feveral  peculiar  caufes;  although  it 
appears  that  Ireland  very  early  began- to  experience  this  fcarcity,  as 
evinced  by  the  Brehon  laws ;  which  were  particular  and  ftrift  in  fgnie 
claufe&  for  promoting  its  prefervation* 

The  fifth  Sefiion,  cpntains  a  fummary  hifiory  of  the  early  man- 
ners of  the  Irifh^  particularly  a$  to  drefs;  and  argues  from  the  fimi« 
larityof  its  form,  and  the  names. of  the  different. parts  of  the  xnachi- 
nery  ufed' in  the  manufa£lure  of  their  linen,  that  it  has  been  colo- 
nized by  powerful'  bodies  of* people  from  Afia ;  who  introduced  it 
with  them,  togetjier  with  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  plant.  Our  li- 
ipits  do  nqt  a^n»it  of  an  analyfis  qi.  this  fubjefl;  but  although  there, 
may  be  fome'  probability  attached  to  th^  DoftOr*s  conclufions,  from 
the  analogy  of  many  of  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery attached  to  the  manufaSure,  as  well  as  the  fimilarity  of  drefs 
t6  the  orientals ;  yet  we  conceive  that  the  foil  of  Ireland,  confidered 
in  connexion  with  its  moifture,  as  very  congenial  to  the  culture  of 
the  flax  plant,  is  no  fmali  prefu^mption  that  it  may  be  indigenous  to 
that  country  ;  and  as  fqch  might  have  been  very  early  cultivated,- 
and  its  produce  rnanufaflured  by  'the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  as  the 
acquifition  of  fo  ufeful  an  art  muft  have  been  of  the  firfl  confe- 
quence. 

'Se6lion  the  fixth,  contains  obfervations  on  the  utilfty  of  the  co- 
operation of  art  and  fcience,  in  which  we  moft  heafrtily  acquiefce  in 
all  fhat  the  Doflor  has  advanced.  We  now  come  to  the  fecond 
grand  divifion  of  his  work,  which  he  commences  with  a  fynopfis  of 
the  weather  in  Ireland,  for  the  years  1801  and  ,1802,  in  tables  regu- 
larly taken  from  obfervations  on  meteorological  inftruments,  fuch  as. 
tBe  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  and  rain-gauge;  the  in- 
tention of  which  is  to  (hew  the  medium  of  th^  climate  of  that  coun^ 
tjy;  to  which  are  attached  agricultural  notices,  {hewing  the  ifate  of 
vegetation,  &e. 

In  the  fourth  Seftionof  this  chapter  the  author  has  given  fome- 
curfory  remarks  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  winds;  and  though  he 
tamo^ .4dYaoljcd  anything  new  on  ^bc  fubjecl,  ftilHtf^ewsi  wxtlv 
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the  otber  parts  of  bis  book»  that  he  has  made  conGderable  refearch 
inta  the  general  laws  of  nature,  as  applying  to  the  various  and  mul- 
titodiaous  phenomena  which  (he  exhibits :  and  as  die  grand  or  im. 
mediate  caufe  of  ihofe  cafuat  and  regular  aerial  currents  to  which  thc^ 
atmofphere  is  fubje&ed,^  he  obfervet  that, 

*'  According  to<  Lord'Verulam,  improved  by  Halley,  the  immediate 
caufe. of  the  motions  of  the  atmofphere ;  or  in  other,  words,  of  the  aerial 
currents  we  call  winds,  are  the  expanfion  of  air  by  heat,  and  the  eontrai^ 
tion  of  it  by  cold.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  familiar  inftance  of  the 
tendency,  inrhich  two  mafles  of  air  of  different  temperatures,  and  conie- 
qujently  different  denfity,  in  two  contiguous  rooms^  will  ever  have  to  re*  • 
itore  their  equilibrium  through  any  communication  between  them;  the 
heavier  portion  moving  in  the  lower  part  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer 
room,  while  the  more  rarified  01;  lighter  wjll  proceed  in  a  contrary  dtrec* 
tion  along  the  upper  part ;  an  intermediate  fpace  between  tliele  two  op- 
pofite  currents  being  left,  where  the  deniity  oithe  malTe&of  air  being  uni- 
jorro,  they  will  of  courfe  remain  quiefccnt.'^ 

**  In  order  to  apply  the  fame  principle  to  account  for  various  pheno- 
mena, which  cannot  be  afcribed  to  what  are  Ari6tlyxlenominated  winds,  it 
has  be^n  obferved  that  this  tendency  in  the  air,  to  reltore  its  equilibrium,  . 
^11  produce  currents,  not  only  horisontal  or  inclined,  but  alio  perpen- 
dicular, both  al'cchding  and  defcending,  according  as  the  rare&£)ion  or  con-; 
denfation  takes  place  in  different  ftrata  of  the  atmofphere." 

•  In  Chapter  III.  Se3ion  I.  on  the  climate  of  Ireland,  the  DoQor 
takes  notice  of  the  popular  opinion,  refpeding  the  change  it  has  on- 
dergone ;  and  fays, 

"  That  the  climate  of  Ireland  has  faffered  a  conddeTable  change,  airaofl . 
within  the  memory  of  the  prbfent  generation,  is  not  only  a  popular  bpinfon* 
but  is  a  dodrine,  held  by  mtelligent  and  philofophical  obfervers.  We  are 
told  that  the  winters  in  this  ifland  have  laid  afide  their  ancient  horrors,  and 
frequently  alTume  the  mildnefs  of  fpring ;  while  fummer  is  reprefented  as 
lefs  favourable  than  formerly,  lefs  genial  in  promoting  vegetation,  and  lefs 
^vigorous  in  advancing  to  maturity  the  fruiis  of  the  earth.^ 

To  efiabiifli  which,  we  think  with  the  DoQor,  that  no  fatisfafiory 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  it :  its  advocates  havi^ig  cbofeo 
rather  to  decide  from  the  uncertain  and  lax  documents  of  hifiorians. 
popular  opinion,    and  probable  prejudices,   than  to  account  for  it 
from  phyfical  caufes,  which  are  the  grand  arbiters  of  natural  phe-  / 
nomena.      Hiftorians  often  write   under  the  influence  of  national 
habits,  and  perfonal  feelings ;  and  their  obfcrvations,  efpeciaHy  on ' 
fuch  a  fubjecl,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  comparative  rather  than  in  ah  ab-* 
folute  fenfe.     As  to  what  the  climate  was,^  we  beg  leave  to.aik,  whe- 
ther  any  documents  can  be  furnifbed  to  prove  its  comparative  fe- 
cundity or  fterility  in  the  prefei^  to  any  former  period  ?    And  as'td 
popular  opinion  on  the  fubie£l,  it  is  well  known  that  a  fiiort  fenc|[of 
unufual  temperature,  which  may  beefiip£led  by  peculiar  .aad  caAial  ^ 
planetary  influehqes,  is  fufHcicnt  to  govern  the  opinio^  of  a  genii^r , 
Ti^tipii.     Wc  are  decidedly  with  (h^  Oo^t  w  fc«tiipept|  that  whatr  . 
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cverth^  cUpate  aiK}  foilpf  Ireland  has  been  capable  of  in  remotq 
ages,  it  is  in  the  preHgnt ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  it«  fron) 
thecquality  of  the  plane  of  its  furfaqe,  and  its  comparative  fmall  ele- 
vation above  the  levet  of  the  fea ;  which  neceff<itrily  prevents  the  ca- 
fual  removal  of  the  foil  from  floods,  Slc.  which  is  hot  the  cafe  with 
miny  other  countries. 

In  the  rut)fequent  SeClion  the  DoQor  has  entered  into  a  fliort  dif- 
fenatioi^  **  on  the  coafiitytion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean;"  which  we 
think  both  ingenious  and  cirqumftantial :  he  £ays,  that 

"  Exclufive  of  the  undulation  caufed  bj  the  wind's,  and  that  fwell  knowA 
by  the  name  of  the  tides^  the  fea  has  a  third  motion,  or  continual  tendency 
towards  the  we(l.'* 

On  the  caufe  of  the  latter  motion,  we  rather  expeQed  the  Dofior 
VouM  have  offered  an  opinion;  but,  as  he  has  not,  we  fubmit  the 
following  as  the  probable  one;  namely,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  being  from  well  to  eaft,  and  its  velocity  to  a  certain  degree  ope- 
rating agair)ft  the  gravitation  of  the  waters,  may  occafion  their  rev. 
ceffion  in  a  contrary  direftion  ;  and  produce  the  current  alluded  to. 
This  jnay  bjs  illuftrated  by  the  familiar  inftance  of  placing  a  glob^il^ 
of  mercury  qb  a  moveable  plane,  and  by  putting  it  in  motion  in  fi 
iit^  line  up  to  a  certain  velocity,  the  globule  will  move  on  its  fiir.- 
face  in  an  oppofite  direfljon  ;  and  it  may  be  farther  accounted  for  on 
the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  planetary  (yftem,  and  the  general  laws 
of  motion.  We  are, altogether  of  opinion  with  the  DoSor  in  the  fol- 
lowing Seftioii,  that  there  is  no  reaioji  to  conclude,  that  the  wefterly 
winds  are  at'prefent  morp 'frequent  anS  bnifterous  than  formerly,  un- 
kfs  it  could  be  proved  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  the  fea  has 
cncreafed.    "  '  *  •  > 

In  th£.,foourth  and  fifth  Scftions,  arc  citc>ii  innumerable  inftances  df . 
the  healthy  and  thriving  ilate  of  ligneous  vegetation*  in  Ireland;  in 
oppofitiori  to  the  too  generally  received  opitiion  'oF  the  incapacity -of 
the  clirn^te  for  fuch  produftipns  ;  together  with  fome  ingen-ious  ob- 
fcrvatioiis  on  their  management. 

The  fixtS  Seftion  contains  an  account  of  the  climate  of  Scotland, 
Norway,  '  Sweden,    Ruffia,    and    Switzerland;    together    witli    the 

f[rowth  pf  trees  in  thefe  countries:  the  objeft  of  whicKis  to  inftr 
roni  their  comparative  Aerility  .to  Ireland,  that  the  latter  is-  confe- 
quently  more  genial  to  vegetation,  whether  of  the  ligneous  Or  of*  the 
herbaceous  fpecies. 

*'  Trees,  it  is  well  lyiown,  grow  and  arrive  at  a  great  fizein  regiot^s  in- 
finitely  colder  than  Uie  moft  elevated  and  ^xpoietldiftri^ls  in  Ireland ;  for 
wafnpje,  in, the  bleak  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c." 

The  |>ofior's  "  Addrefs  to  the  Friends  aodlnbabiunts  of  Ireland  J** 
IS  rather  an  exhortaiory  difcourfe  to  the  important  purfuit  of  plantii^jj^ 
Educing' tbe  general . capability  of  the  coomry  tor  foile ring  ii.  'It 
dlfo  contains  fome  very  ingenious  remarks  on  the  friendly  influ^ce 
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of  mountains  on  atmofpheric  temperature ;  and  as  the  moft  approf* 
priate  to  our  liinits,  we  ihall  quote  the  following: 

"  Lofly  mountains^  efpeclally  if  their  horizontal  furface  be  not  very  ex- 
tenfive,  do  not  warm  the  atmofphere  fn  any  coniiderable  meafure;  yet  that 
part  oF  it  which  is  in  con  tad  even  with  the  loftiefi  mountains,  is  warmer  at 
leafl  in  winter,  than  air  of  the  fatoe  height  over  plains.  Thereafon  of  this 
IS,  that  fuch  immenfe  maffes  of  earth  and  Aones,  generally  contain  more 
lieat  than  mere  air;  and  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  being  on  that  account 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  more  difiant  air,  this  latter  air  of  courfe  moves 
/owards  the  mountains,  or  the  general  cm'rent  of  the  atmofphere  flows  to 
them  with  greater  velocity;  whence,  clouds  feero  to  be  attraded  bj 
them,  and  the  winds  are  more  commonly  violent  on  high  mountains  tbdn  on 
plains." 

*'  The  air  thus  accumulated  on  the  fides  of  the  rootintains,is  at  length  forced 
over  their  fummits ;  but  in  afcending  to  a  greater  height  than  that  at  whidi 
it  was  impregnated  with  vapour,  it  is  cooled,  and  confequently  depofitstbis 
vapour,  which  hereby  forms  mifis  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain ;  and  whte 
the  quafitity  of  condenfed  vapour  is  copious,  it  warms  the  air  to  a  confidcr- 
able  degree.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  mountains,  in  as  much  as  tempera- 
ture is  concerned,  are  not  m  their  nature  hotlile  to  vegetable  life,  wheft 
taken  in  general ;  and  in  particular  with  relation  to  the  mountains  of  Ir^ 
land,  whofe  tops  are  not  chillt:d  by  durable  fnows,  we  may  infer  that  tiie 
temperature  of  the  air  on  thefn  cannot  be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  f»f 
plants,  whether  of  the  ligneous  or  herbaceous  kinds/' 

The  Dodor  proceeds  to  advance  a  vartety  of  arguments  in  favour 
of  planting,  the  grand  obje£l  of.  his  book:  fuch  as  the  gen^ation  of 
foil  from  the  deciduous  foliage  of  the  woods;  the  extraordinary 
expence  of  building  from  a  fcarcity  of  timber;  and  the  confequent 
check  to  induftry,  that  arjfes  from  it ;  together  with  many  otbers, 
which  have  a  more  private  and  individual  relattOQ. 

Chapter  IV.  Sefiions  firfl,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifths  cmr^ 
tain  obfervations  on  the  economy  of  planting  in  general,  fences  and 
ihelter ;  foil,  fituatlon,  feminary,  and  nurfery ;  the  various  methods 
of  planting,  pruningi  thinning,  and  felling :  on  which  the  author 
makes  many  ufeful  and  important  remarks,  proper  to  be  obferved  in 
fuch  purfuits ;  but  foe  all  of  which  we  refer  our  re4ders  |o  the  pqruf^^t- 
of  the  book  itfelf. 

•^  In  the  fifth  and  laft  chapter  '*^^on  the  flru£lure,  utility^  culfeivation, 
and  difeafe  of  the  flax  plant,"  tl^e  DoStox  has  fully  gone  into  every 
important  particular  relative  to  this  very  valuable  vegetable:  its 
firu3ure  is  minutely  defcribed,  together  with  the  moft  genial  foil  for 
its  produ£lion,  and  the  manner  of  cultivating  it,  as  recommended  by 
the  bell  authorities.  He  has  alfo  defcribed  thi^  preparatory  procefies 
for  the  loom,  as  well  as  th^  fubfequent  on  finifhing ;  and  laft  of  all 
be  has  confiderably  enlarged  on  the  difeafe  to  which  it  is  fubjeB,  cal- 
led •*  firing,  or  firing  in  the  foot;"  and  offers  fome  very  ingenious 
ideas  as  to  the  probable  caufe,  and  the  befl  means]  of  preventing  it. 
The  OoSor^  witb  great  propriety,  very  urgently  recommends  the. 
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domeftic  culture  of  flax  feed,  to  prevent  the  neteflity  of  it£  importa- 
tion; and  very  ably  'combats  the  feveral  arguments  that  are  brought 
a^ainft  it,  by  fafls-,  as  well  as  fpeculation.  His  principal  obferva-* 
tions  on  this  head  are  founded  on  the  importance  of  the  lin^n  manu- 
fadure ;  its  dependence  on  foreign  countries  from  the  importation  of 
the  feed;  and  the  immenfe. annual  drainage  of  money  occaiioned  by 
it.  On  its  importance  he  cites  the  very ,  refpedable  authority  of 
Mr.  Prefton. 


In  whatever  point  of  view  we  confider  Ireland,"  fays  this  gentleman, 
it  will  appear  that  nature,  her  habits  pf  indufiiy,  her  particular  circum- 
^ances,  her  political  relations,  all  concur  in  pointing  out  tne  linen  manufac* 
tare  as  the  prime  obje6l  of  her  exertions.'' 
^  **  The  primum,  therefore,  of  a  manufa^ure  fo  important  to  a  nation, 
deaiands  the  mod  ferious  and  unwearied  attention,  to  put  it  on  a  produc- 
tive and  (ecure  footing.  The  firft  point  defervmg  particular  attention  is  the' 
domellic  culture  of  flax  feed." 

"  The  annual  import  of  this  article  into  Ireland  is  eflimated  at  fofty-five 
tboufand  hogfbeads ;  thirty-five  thoufand  from.  America,  and  ten  thou fand 
firam  Holland}  Rig^>  and  Memel.  Taking  the  average  price  at  5l.  a  hogf- 
^^,  which  is  the  iowefl  admillible  calculation,  the  importation  of  flax-feed 
wiilood  the  nation  annually  the  fum  of  ^25,0001.  fterling.  3ut  were  the 
calcaiation  to  be  made  from  an  experienced  maximum  and  minimum,  the 
coll  would  be'  iOO,0OOL  more.  For>  in  the  year  1803>  flax  feed  fold  in 
Derry  at  the  enormous  price  of  12  guineas  a  hogfhead,  and  rating  the  mini* 

I  .inam  at  three  guineas,  the  medium  of  the  ten  terms  would  be  feven,  which 
would  produce  a  Cum  of  5 1 5,000  guineas.     If  to  this  we  add  the  annual  lofs 

'  by  the  carriage  of  money,  as  well  as  of  people  from  Ireland  to'' America,  in 
thofe  veOels  that  bring  over  the  flax  feed,  which  is  chiefly  done  in  American 
bottoms,  the  balance  of  trade,  together  with  Marine  education,  will  be  found 
greatly  again  A  us  in  this  branch,  and  therefore  calls  loudly  and  imperiouily 
lor  the  intervention  of  the  Hate.  It  is  true  a  late  flatute  apparently  reflrains 
the.pallisager  trade;,  but  the  reiiri^ ions* will  be  evaded,  and  the  balance  in 
e^hat  leaft  will  continue  againft  us,  becaufea  wealthy  defcription  of  yeb- 
naanry'fiill  will  emigrate,  until  a  more  efie6lual  bar  be  put  in  the  way.  To 
theprogrefs  of  this  national  difadvantage,  perhaps  no  more  powerful  ob- 
^le  could  be  oppofed  than  to  cultivate  at  home  our  fowing  flax^feed.". 

\  We  have  perufed  this  book  with  appropriate  attention  ;  and  con- 
clude our  remarks  by  faying,  that  whether  we  confider  the  general  oh*- 
}e3  of  it  in  a  national  point  of  vievtr,  or  as  relating  to  thofe  indi- 
viduals ivho  are  more  immediately  intercfted  in  its  topics,  it  is  of 
conGderable  importance,  and  worthy  of  ferious  lludy  :  and  although 
its  phifiological  contents  niay  have  been  furnifhed  in  great  part  to  the 
Whor's  hand  by  other  natural  ills,  yet  he  difcovers  a  deep  and  ge- 
neral refearch  into  the  laws  of  nature ;  together  with  confiderable  ge- 
neializing  powers  ot  mind,  as  well  as  induftry  and  ingenuity  in  the 
colle£Uon  and  arrangement  of  his  pra£kical  obfervations.  The  Ian- 
goage,  with  fome  exceptions,  is  elegant  without  verbofity,  and  terfe 
;with  a  fuitablc  degree  of  ornament.  In  fine,  whether  we  confider 
$c^  work  in  a  philofopbical^  pra6lical,  or  moral  point  bC  view^  as 
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the  eflbrt  of  an  individual  to  improve  the  eondkion  of  his  country^ 
we  are  not  backward  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  equally  creditable  to 
'  the  head  and  to  the  heart  of  the  author. 

Barrow's  TraVtU  in  China. 
(C^tinued  f,am  fi.  3*6,  Fal.  XIX.) 

MR,  barrow's  fourth  chapter  contains  fomcjuft  -nmarkt 
on  the  importance  of  the  female  chaniQer,  in  giving  a  tone 
to  the  mainers  of  a  countryi  and  on  the  accurate  notions  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  in  any  nation  to  be  deduced  from  the  {late  and 
condition  of  its  women.  Taking  this  for  a  fair  criterion,  China 
muft  be  Tjniced  low  indeed  on  the  fcale  of  civilized  countries. 

"  The  Chinefe,  if  polTible,  have  impofed  on  lh«r  women  a  greater 
degree  of  humility  and  reftraint  llian  the  Greeks  of  old,  or  (he  Eiiropeatll 
in' (he  dork  a^c-  Not  iaiisfied  with  the  phjfital  deprivation  of  tke  uft 
of  their  limbi,  they  have  contrived,  in  order  to  keep  them  the  more  con- 
fined, Ip  make  it  a  moral  crime  for  a  woman  to  be  feen  abroad.  If  they 
(hould  hare  nt'cafion  lo  vifit  a  friend  or  relation,  they  muft  be  carried  in  a 
clofe  fedan  chair :  to  walk  would  be  the  height  of  vulgarity.  Everi  the 
country  ladies,  who  may  not  poffefs  the  luxury  of  &  chair,  rather  than 
■wa'k,  fuffer  themfelves  lo  be  lometime)  rolled  about  in  a  (iirt  of  covered 
whcelbarrfiw.  Tiie  wives  and  daughters,  however,  of  the  lower  clafi 
are  neifher  confined  to  the  houfe,  nor  exempt  from  hard  and  llavilh  labour, 
many  being  obliged  to  work  whh  an  infant  upon  their  back,  while  the 
hufoand,  tn  all  probabiHlj^,  is  gaming,  or  otherwife  idling  away  hii  time. 
1  have  frequently  feen  women  al&(iing  to  drag  a  fort  of  light  plough,  and 
the  harrow.  Nieuwhoff,  in  one  of  his  prints,  taken  from  drawings  fuppo- 
fed  lo  be  made  in  China,  yokc%  if  f  miHake  not,  a  woman  to  the  lamc 
plough  with  ail  af^.  Should  this  be  the  fafl,  the  Chinefe  are  not  Angular, 
if  we  may  cfedit  the  Natural  Kiflorian  of  Antiquity*/  who  obfcrves,  that 
to  open  the  lertili:  fields  of  Byxaciant  in  Africa,  it  was  necefTary  fo  wait 
uiitil  the  raini  hud  liiakcd  in  the  grounds ;  "  after  which  a  little  weaklji 
"  afsy  and  art  old  woman,  attached  lo  the  fame  yoke,  were  fufficient  to 
"  drag  the  plough  through  the  foil,"  ^oil  imiies  vi'li  aielle,  cl  a  Jiarie  atttra 
jugi  anu  ■somtrem  Iraiema  vidimus  scirdi.'' 

"  In  the  province  of  Kiang-iit  noliiing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a 
woman  drawing  a  -kind  of  light  plough,  with  a  lingle  handle,  through 
f;n>und  that  has  pieviouQy  been  prepared.  The  eafier  talk  of  direcimg- 
ihe  machine  i;  left  to  the  Iiu{b3nd,  who,  holding  the  plough  with  one  hand, 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  other  calls  the  feeds  into  the  drilU. 

"  The  advantages  which  thole  women  poflefs  in  a  higher  Iphere  of  life, 
ifany,  are  not  much  to  be  envied.  Even  at  home,  in  her  own  family,  a, 
woman  muil.neilhcr  eat  at  the  fame  table,  nor  fit  in  the  fame  toon 
with  her  hulhand.  And  the  male  children,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  ate 
entirely  feparalcd  from  their  fiUers.  Thus  the  leelings  of  aSedion,  not  the 
inftinftive  produfls  of  nature,  but  the  offspring  of  frequent  inCercourle  and 
of  a  mutual  communication  of  their-htlle  wants  and  pleufures,  are  nipped 
in  the  very  bud  of  dawning  feniiment.  A  cold  and  ceremonious  conduA 
mull  be  ohlcrved  on  all  occalicms  between  the  members  of  the  fame  lamilv. 

•  Flin.  lib.  XTi.  Cap.  31. 
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• 
There  U  no  common  fbeus  to  attract  and  concentrate  the  lovit  ftnd  refpe^t 
of  children  for  their  parents*  Each  lives  retired  and  apart  from  the  other. 
Tlie  litUe  incidents  and  adventures  of  the  day,  which.  furni(h  the,  converFa* 
tion  among  children  of  many  a  long  winter's  evening,  by  acom(prtabJe  fire- 
M^i  in  oar  own  country^  are  in  China  buried  in  (iience.  Boys,  it  is  true« 
fometimes  mix  together  in  fchools;  but  the  f^iff  and  ceremonious  behaviour^ 
which  conftitutes  no  inconfiderable  part  of  their  education,  throws  a  re- 
ilraint  on  all  the  little  playful  actions  incident  to  their  time  of  life,  and 
cortipleteiy  fubdues  all  fpirit  of  adlivity  and  enterprise.  A  Chinele  youth 
of  the  higher  clafs  is  inanimate,  formal,  and  ina6live,  conftantly  endeavour- 
ing taaiiume  the  gravity  of  years. 

.  "To  beguile  the, many  tedious  and  heavy  hours,  that  moft  unavoidably  oo- 
car  to  the  feckded  females  totally  unqualified  for  mental  purfuits,  the  to* 
bacco-pipe  is  the  ufual  expedient.  Every  female,  ffom  thd  age  of  eight  or 
sine  years,  wears^  as  an  appendage  to  her  drefs,  a  fmall  ftlken  pur iie  or 
pocket  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  with  the  ufe  of  which  manj  of  them 
ace  act  unacquainted  at  this  tender  age.  Some,  indeed,  are  conllantly  em- 
ployed in  working  embroidery  on  filks,  or  in  painting  birds,  in(e6ls,  and 
nowers  on  thin  gauze.  In  the  ladies*  apartments  of  the  great  houfe  in 
which  we  lived  at  Pekin,  we  oblerved  fome  very  beautiful  fpecimens  of  both 
kinds  in  the  pannels  of  the  partitions;  and  I  brought  home  a  fev^  articles 
wliich  I  underfland  have  been  much  admired:  but  the  women,  who  employ 
their  time  in  th^  manner,  are  generally  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tradeif 
fflten  and  artificers,  w^o  are  ufually  the  weavers  both  of  cotton  and  filks.  1 
remember  a/king  one  of  the  gfeat  officers  of  the  couFt,  who  wore  a  ijlken 
veft  beautifully  embroidered,  if  it  was  the  work  of  his  lady;  bu4  the  fup- 
pofition  that  his  wife  (hould  condefcend  to  ufe  her  needle  feemed  to^ive 
him  offence.*' 

Wretched^  indeed,  is  the  flate  of  thefe  women,  who,  even  in  the 
raoft  effential  'ingredient  of  happinefs,  have  no  choice  of  their  own. 
For  a  Chinefe  woman  never  fees  the  man  who  is  to  be  her  partner  fo:^ 
lile  until  the  day  of  her  marriage,  fhe  being  literally  /oW  to  her  hufi 
band  by  her  parents.  Of  courfe  he  who  bids  higheft  is  fure  10  Have 
h<fer.  Paiental  authority,  indeed,  is  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs  in  China, 
that  a  father  has  unlimited  authority  oyer  his  fon,  and  can  even  fell 
him  as  a  flave  for  any  length  of  time.  Polygamy  is  allowed  in  this 
country;  but,  from  the  great  expence  of  living,  is  chiefly  limited  ta 
the  opulent.  Women  are  debarred  the  pleafures  of  focial  ititcrcomrffe ; 
a6d  the  tnert  arc  addifled  to  the  mofl  brutal  and  unnatural  propenfi- 
tic».  In  fhort,  the  moral  character  of  the  Chinefe  is  rated  vex'y  fow 
indeed.  ' 

Th^fe  people  though  fond  of  feafting,  are  ft  rangers  to  conviviality  ; 
»imI  they  have  a  fingulat  mode  of  fhewiiig  their  hofpitajity  to  their 
gu^fts.  If  any  perfon  invited  is  prevented  from  attending*  thje  pojr-* 
tion  of  the  dinner  meant  for  his  ufe  is  fen t  in.  proeeflion  to  bis  own 
boufe  1  and  it  is  very  cvrftomary  to  fend  after  each  guefl.tbe  tcmaii|s  oC 
bis  dinner. 

By  a  barbarous  law,  for  which  it  is  impofBble  to  account  on  any" 
principle  of  juftice  or  policy,  and  which  is  produSive  of  dreadful 
cibfts  5  if  a  wrou^ided  man  be  taken  under  the  pfotefHon  ti  any  hMf 
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mane  pcrfoilffof  the  purpofe  of  recovery i  fuch  perfon*  in  the  event  «f 
'  his  de^th,  is  liable  to  be  tried  for  murder,  and  to  be  a£lual]y  puniflieJ 
vritK  death^  iinlefe  he  can  prove  how  tlie  wound  was  made,  or  that^ 
the  p.^rty  furvived  it  forty  days/  In  cdnfequence  of  this  law,  num* 
bers  of  perfons  who  meet  With  accidents,  are  left  to  perifb  for  want  of 
affi  fiance  ! 

Our  author  confirms  the  account »of  preceding  travellers  refpecEUng^ 
the  horrible  pra£lice  of  infanticide  in  China,  which,  thouo;h  tolerated, 
is  not,  as  has  been  aflerted,  fan£ii«ned  by  the  law.  The  filence  o(  the 
law  on  a  fubje6lfo  well  calculated  to  make  it  fpeak  with  rigour  and  effect, 
Mr.  Barrow  afcribesto  the  fame  caufe  which  induced  the  gr^at  Athe- 
tiian  legiflatortoprovide  no  puniihtnei^t  for  parricide.  An  unwilllngnefs 
to  admit  the'pofiibility  of  a  crime  fo  contrary  to  nature,  fiut  when  fa£t 
is  daily  oppofed  to  fuppoiition,  and  thoufands  of  infants  are  thus  inhu- 
manly deftroycd  every  year,  it  is  high  time  for  the  interpofition  of  the  ^ 
law  to  punifli,  if  not  to  fupprefs  it.  The  number  of  children  that  an- 
nually perifh  by  this  means  in  the  whole  empire  of  China,  is  fuppofed^ 
to  he  about  18,000,  of  which  one  half  are  deftroyed  in  the  capital. 
This  unnatural  cuftom  is  afcribed  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fa- 
mine, and  the  general  prevalence  of  extreme  poverty.  But  our  author 
thinks,  that  the  vaft  expence  of  funerals  in  China,  may  induce  pa- 
rents to  lay  their  ft  ill -born  children,  or  infants  wdio  die  a  natural 
death,  in  the  ftreets,  knowing  that  they  wilt  be  taktn  up  by  the  po^. 
Jice,  whofe  carts  make  the  circuit  of  the  city  at  an  early  hour  every 
•morning  for  that  purpofe,  and  that,  if  this  be  really  the  cafe,  the  num- 
.  ber  of  infahticides  in  Pekin  may,  by  a  moderate  computation,  be  re- 
fkiced  more  than  one  half. 

Though  theChinefeare  reprefented  to  be  t^e  mod  timid  eople  on  . 
the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  fuicide  is  very  common  among  them.. 
^*  . The '^^government,  indeed,  fhould  feem  to  hold  out  an  encouragOr 
•ment  to  fuicide,  by  a  very  ccmmon  praftice  of  mitigating  the  fen- 
tence  of  death,  in  allowing  the  criminal  to  be  his  own  executioner.. 
The  late  viceroy  of  Canton,  about  two  years  ago,  put  an  end  to  hi^ 
life  by  fwallowing  hisftunefnufF-bottb,  which  (luck  in  the  qefopha- 
gus,  and  he  died  i^'excruciaiing  agonies." 

Of  the  amitfements  of  the  Cninefe  we  haye  a  detailed  account :  they 
appeiar  to  be  moft  puerile  and  contemptible,  with  the  fingle  exception  o| 
their  fireworks,  in  which  they  certainly  excel.     The  fallowing  is  aide-  ' 
fcrlption  of  fome  that  were  exhibited  before  the  Emperor,  at  the  Court 
of  Gehol,  in  Tartary,  extruded  from  Lord  Macartney's  Journal,     . 

"  Laflof  allivs^ere  the  fireworks  which,  in  fome  particulars,  exceeded  anyt: 
thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  feen.     In  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  variety^ 
they  were,  I  own,  inferior  to  the  Chinele  fireworks  we  had  feen  at  Batavia^ 
butinimitely  fuperior  in  point  of  iiovelty,  nealnefs,  and  ingenuity  of  conjtri- . 
vance.     One  piece  of  machinery  1  greatly  admired;  a  green  cheft  of  fiv^t 
feet  fquare  was  hoifted  up  by  a  pulley  to  the  height  o^fiky  or  iixty  feet  from* 
the  ground;  the  bottom  was  fo  conltrufted  as  then  fuddenly  to  fall  oat,  ancj 
jfi^^  way  for  Jwentv  or  thirty -firings  of  lanterns  inclofed  in  the  box  to  de- 
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AendAom  U>  unfuldmg  themfelves  from  one  another  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
Ua  to  form  a  colle6tion.  of  at  leaft  500,  each  having  a  light  of  a  beautituU 
Jy  coloared  flame  burning  brightly  within  it.  This  devolution  and  flcve- 
ftpement  of  lanterns  (which  appeared  to  me  to  be  compofed  of  gauze  and  pa- 
per) were  feveral  times  repeated,  and  every  time  exhibited  a  difference  of" 
colour  and  figure.  On  each  fide  was  a  correfpondence  of  fmaller  boxes, 
which  opened  in  like  manner  as  the  others,  and  let  down  an  inunenfe  net- 
work of  fire,  with  divifions  and  compartments  of  various  forms  and  dimen- 
fionsi  round  and  fquare,  hex^ons,  o5i[agons  and  lozenges,  which  Ihone  like 
the  brighied  burnifhed  copper,  and  fialhed  like  prifmatic  lightning,  with 
every  impulfe  ot  tlie  wind.  The  diverfity  of  colours,  indeed,  with  ,  which  ' 
the  Chinefe  have  the  fecret  of  cloathing  fire,  feems  one  of  the  ehief  merits 
oftbefr  pyrotechny.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  volcano,  or  general  ex- 
plofionand  difchargeof  funs  and  flars,  fquibs,  bouncers,  crackers,  rockets, 
and  greoadoes,  which  involved  th^  gardens  ibr  above  an  Jiour  alter  in  a  cloud 
of  intolerable  fm  oke." 

Oftbisfpecies  of  exhibition,  which  nju ft  produce  a  wonderful  ef- 
feft,wehave  no  knowledge  in  Europe,  at  leaft  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  flxfh  chapter  contains  an  elaborate  difquifition  on  the  language 
aod  situation  of  China,  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  art;s  and  faiences"  in 
that  coiintry,  in  which  the  author  expofes  fome  abfurdities  of  Dodor 
Hager.  "This  chapter  is  curious,  but  will  not  admit  of  abridgment. 
From  the  fucceeding  chapter  on  the  government  and  laws,  we  fliall  • 
mke  fome  extra£ts.  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us,  that  the  hiftorical  tt^ 
cords  of  this  immenfe  empire  are  by  no  means  deficient,  **  For  two 
crnturicisat  leaft  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  down  to  the  prefent  time^ 
the  tranfadtions  of  each  reign  arc  amply  detailed  without  any  interrup-  " 
tion ;  they  have  even  prefcrved  colle<5irons  of  copper  coins,  forming  a 
regular  ferics  of  the  different  Emperors  that  iiave  filled  the  throne  of 
China  for  the  laft  two  thoufand  years.  Such  a  colledtion,  though 
not  quite  comjplete,  Sir  George  Staunton  brought  with  him  to  Eng- 
land."  . 

Such  records  few  countries  can  boaft.     Of  the  conftitution  wc  have 
the  following  account : 

"  The  power  of  the  fovereign  is  abfblute ;  but  the  patriarchal  fyftem, 
Waking  it  a  point  of  indifpenfible  duty  for  a  fon  to  bring  offerings  to  the 
i)  fftirit  ofhis  deceafcd  parent  in  the  moil;  public  manner,  operates  as  fome 
ckeck  uponTtie  exercife  of  this  power.  By  this  civil  inftitution,  the  duties  of 
whiph  are  obferved  with  more  than  a  religious  ftriflnefs,  he  is  conilantly  put 
in  mind  that  the  memory  of  his  private  conduct,  as  well  as  of  his  public  a6l5, 
will  long  furvive  his  natural  life;  that  his  name  will,  at  certain  times  in 
fvery  y^ar,  be  pronounced  with  a  kind  of  facred  and  reverential  awe>.from 
ofteextremityof  the  extenfivc  empire  to  the  other,  provided  he  may  have 
^IM  bis  ftation  to  the  fatisfadion  of  his  fubje^s;  and  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
Public  execrations  will  refcue  from  oblivion  any  arbitrary  aBn  of  iKlijuftice 
airfoppreffion,  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty.  It  may  alfo  operate  as 
a  motive  for  being  nice  and  circumfped  in  the  nominaUQn.Qf  a  iaccefibr,. 
which  the  law  has  left  entirely  to  his  choice.  .  ;  "■' 

*'  The  confojeration,  however,  of  poflhumous  faine«  would  operate  only 
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as  a  (lender  reftraint  on  the  capricesof  a  tyrant,  as  the  hiilory  ofthis,  as  well 
as  other  countries,.  furpiOies  abundant  examples.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
.thought  neceOarj  to  add  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  etfedual  check,  to 
curb  any  difpofition  to  licentioufnefs  or  tyranny  that  might   arife  in  the 

'  bread  of  the  monarch.  This  is  the  appointment  of  the  cv^nlbrate,  an  office 
filled  by  two  perfons,  who  have  the  power  of  remqnflrating  freely  again  ft 
any  illegal  or  unconftitutional  ad  about  to  be  committed,  or  (an(::tioDed  by 
the  Emperor.  And  although  it  mav  well  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  men  are 
extremely  cautious  in  the  exercife  of  the  power  dele;^ated  to  them,  By  virtue 
of  their  office,  an,d  in  thedifcharge  of  this  difagreeable  part  of  their  duty, 
yet  they  have  another  tafk  to  perform,  on  which  their  own  pofthumous  fame 
is  rjotlefs  involved  than  that  of  their  mafier,  and  in  the  execution  of  which 
they  run  iefs  rilk  of  giving  offence.  The  v  are  the  hifloriographers  of  the 
empire  J  or,  more  correctly  fpeaking,  the  biographers  of  the  Emperor. 
Their  employment,  in  this  capacity,,  confiils  chiefly  in  collecting  the  fentK* 
men ts  of  the  monarch,  in  recording  his  fpeeches  and  memorable  layings, 
and  in.  noting  down  the  m«f^  prominent  of  his  private  actions,  and  the  fe« 
markable  occurrences  pf  his  reign.  Thefe  records  are  lodged  in  a  largo 
chefl,  which  is  kept  in  that  part  of  the  palace  where  th^  tribunals  of  govern-* 
ment  are  heJd^  and  which  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  opened  until  the  deceafe  of 
the  Emperor;  and,  ifany  thiiig  material  to  the  injury  of  his  charader  and 
reputation  Is  found  to  be  recorded,  the  publication  of  it  is  delayed,  out  of 
delicacy  to  his  family,  till  two  or  three  generations  have  paffed  away,  and 
foraetrmes  till  the  expiration  of  the  dynally  ;  by  this  indulgence  they  pre* 
tend,  that  a  more  faithful  relation  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  in  which  neither 
f^arnor  flattery  -could  have  operated  to  difguife  the  truth. 

.'*  '^n  inftitution,  fo  remarkable  and  fingular  in  its  kind  in  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, could  nqt  fail  to  carry  with  it  a  very  powerful-influence  upon  the 
depi/ions  of. the  monarch,  and  to. make  him  ibiicitous  to  a6l,  on  all  o^ca- 

.£0n8,.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  be  roofi  likely  to  fecure  a  good  name,  and 
to  tranfmit  his  charafler  qnfullied  and  facred  to  polierity.     The  recgrd^  of 
their  hiftory  are  faid  to  mention  a-  ftory  of  an  Emperor,  of  the  dynafly.or 
family  of  Ttf/irg-,  who,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  having,  in  feveral   inflaiices, 
tranlgrefTed  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  was  determined  to  take  a  peep  into 
the  hiflorical  clieft,  where  he  knew  he  fliould  find  all  his  adliong  recprded, 
Having  made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  arguments,  in  order  to  convince  the  two 
cenfors  that  there  could  be  notbinjg  improper  in  the  flepiie  was  about  to 
take^  as,  among  other  things,  fie  a(kired  them,  he  was  aSuated  with  the  de- 
fire  only  of  being  made  acquainted  with  his  greateft  faults,  as  the  firft  fiep  to 
amendment,  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  faid  to   have  anfwerorf  l"ii^  very 
ndbly  to  Ihiscffecl;  'It  is  true  your  Majefly  has  committed  a  number  of 
errors,  ancj  it  has  been  \\\it  painful  duty  of  our  employment  to  take  notice  of 
thferti ;  a  duty,*  continued  he,  ^  which  further  obliges  us  to  inform  pofteri ty 

.pftbe  converlalion  whiph  your  JSiajeity  has  this  d;;iy  very  improperly  ^eld 
with  us.'* 

It  Would  be  hap^y  for  fovercigns,  and  for  fubje£l:s  too,  if  every  m». 
parch  had  fohoncft  a  councillor.  In  the  fcyrmation  of  their  erirtiroal 
ccMcj  the  Chlnefc  legiflators  have  difplayed  cflual  mildhefs  artd  wif-y 
dom  ;  as-  wisif  in  fixing  the  proportion  of  paniihtnerit  to  crimissj  as  irv 
the  clear  definition  of  crimes  thcmfelves.  The  Emperor  is  the  foan- 
fato  of  litercy  j  and  no  fehtisnce  of  (jcath  c^n  be  legallv  executed  witbr 
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Qut  his  previous  order.  In  a  note  Mr.  Barrow  gives  the  report  of  » 
criminal  proceis;  which  will  convey  tb  our  readers  a  much  clearer 
\4&i  of  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  crinninal  cafes  than,  could  be 
<  derived  from  any  dcfcriptions  or  pl^fervations  of  our  own,  we  ^all 
therefore  ex t raft  it.  . 

*'  The  following  law  cafe,  which  is  literally  tranflated  frbm  a  volume  of 
reports  of  trials,  publilhed  in  the  prelent  reign  ofKia-Kiag,  and  with  which 
I  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  (who  was  himfelf ihe  tranllator),  will  ferve 
toihew  Ine  mode  of  proceeding  in  criminal  maders  of  the  provincial  courts 
Dfjqdicature,  The  clrcum fiances  of  the  tranfadion  appear  to  'have  been 
.enquired  into  fairly  and  impartially,  and  no  pains  fpared  to  afcertain  the 
exacl  degree  of  criminality.  Being  given  to  me  about  the  time  when  the 
trial  took  place  of  Smith,  for  the  murder  of  the  fuppofed  Hammersmith  Ghost, 
I  w^s  forcibly  ilruck  watlithe  remarkable  coincidTence  of  the  two  cafes,  and 
with  the  alirroft  identical  defence  fet  up  by  the  Chinefe  and  the  Englilh  pri- 
foners,  and  on  that  account  it  e.^cited  more  intereft  t;han  perhaps  it  might 
otherwife  be  conlidered  to  be  entitled  to,- 

'*  Trandation  of,  an  Extract  from  a  Collection  of  Chinese  Law  Jtefiofps  being- the  Trials 

4/i/teal,  and  Sentence  upon  an  indictment  far  Homicide  by  Gun-^fing^ 

''Ala  criminal  court  held  in  the  province  o^  Fo-kien,  upon'  an  indi£|ment 
forfimoting,  and  mortally  wounding  a  relation;  fetitng  forth,  that  oi4f;/i- 
pm,  native  of  the  city  of  i^d-^a<?«§-- //«?«,  did  fire  a  gun,  and  by  mtschsuicei^ 
wound  ^an^-yutg-man^  ^o  that  he  died  thereof, 

"Thecale  was  originally  reported,  as  follows,  by  Fu'se-Kung,  fub-vicer6y 
of  the  pro V L  nee  of  Fo- k i en  : 

:*' l^e  diC^xxifid  Shefo'paOy  and  the  ^eQ^2L{QtiVang*yun^man,  were  of  dil^ 
fereirt  families,  but  conneded  by  marriage,  were  well.known  to  each  other, 
and  there  bad  always  oeen  a  good  underliandingbetvVeen  them. 

♦'  In  the  eourfe  of  the  fifft  moon,  oi  the  25  th  year  o(  Kivn-long,  SJiefthpa^ 
cultivated  a  farm  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  belonging  to  Chin-se-kien,  and  which 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  lands  cultivated  by  Vai^g'^ung-man  and  f^ang-^ 
ky^hMf  inafmuch  as  that  the  fields  of  Fang-yung-man  lay  on  the  left  of  thole 
^iSkf\hpao,  whidi  were  in  the  center,  and  iho\G  oi  f^ang-ky-hojo  on  the 
right  tide  of  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  It  occurred,  that  on  the  7  th  day  of  the 
l^tii  moon  of  the  fame  year,  She-fo-paf  obferving  the  corn  in  his  fields  to  be 
ncj^rly  ripe,  was  apprehenfive  that  thieves  might  find  an  opportunity 'of 
flealing  the  grain  ;  and  being  aware,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  danger  which 
exifled  on  thofe  hills  from  wolves  and  tygers,  armed  him felf  with  a  mnfquet, 
apdwentt  that  night  alone  to  the  fpot,  in  order  to  watch  the  com,  and 
feated  himfelf  in  a  convenient  place  on  the  fide  of  the  hill.  It  happened 
th^t  Vaing-^fy-hao  went  that  day  to  the  houfe  of  f^ang-yung-man,  in  order  that 
they  might  go  together  to  keep  watch  over  the  corn,  in  their  refpeftive 
fidds*  However  Fang-yung-tortgy  the  elder  brother  of  Vang^yungrman,  con-n 
ceivingit  to  be  yet  early,  detained  th^m  to  druik  tea,  and  fmoke  tobacco 
UiHil  &Q  ^ond  watch  *  of  the  night,  when  they  parted  from  him,  ai^4 
proceeded  on  their  e^pediti«i)',  provided  with  large  fiicks  for  defence. 


I.  '  ■ 


'*  "  EHch  Wj^tch  is  two  hours,  t^n4  the  fecond  watch  begins  at  eleven 

Vatfg^ 
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*'  Vang-fy-hao  having  occafion  to  flop  foif  a  ihort  time  upon  ifae  read*  the 
other  F'ang-yufig'man  went  on  before,  until  he  reached  the  bo(indary  of  the' 
'  /kids  watched  by  Si^-fo-^o. 

.  "  She-f^-pao,  on  hearing  a  railing  noife  among  the  corn,  and  perceiving  the 
Aadow  of  a:  perfon  through  the  obfcori ty  of  the  night,  immediately  hailed 
him,  but  the  wind  blowiag  very  freQi^  he  did  not  hear  any  reply.  She-f^Jtaa. 
then  took  alarm,  on  the  fuCpicion  that  the  found  proceeded  from  thieves,  of 
eL'e  from  wild  beafts,  and  lighting  the  match-lock,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  fired  it  off,  in  order  to  repel  the  invaders  whoever  they  might  be. 

"  Vang^yung-man  was  wounded  by  the-fhot  in  the  head,  cheeks,  neck,  and 
fhoulder,  and  inltantly  fell  to  the  ground.  Vang-fy-Juio  hearing  the  explofion, 
hallened  forward,  and  called  aloud  to  enquire  who  had  fired  the  gun.  The 
other  heard  the  voice,  and  going  to  the  place  fiom  whence  it  proceeded, 
then  learned  whom  he  had  wounded  by  the  mifchance.  The  wounds  of 
Vang-^ung'tnan  being  mortal,  he  expired  after  a  very  Ihort  interval  of  time 
had  elapTed. 

**  Sfie-fo-hao^  being  repeatedly  examined  by  (he  magiftratei  acknowledged 
the  fad  without  reierve;  and,  upon  the  firicted  inveftigation  and  enquirj 
being  entered  upon,  depofed.  That  it  was  really  during  the  obfcurity  of 
the  night  that  he  had  aR:ended  the  hill^  in  order  to  watch  4he  corn,  and  on 
hearing  a  noife  to  proceed  from  a  quarter  of  the  field  that  was  extremely 
dark,  and  in  which  the  Aiadow  o^  fome  perfon  was  dtfcernable,  he  had 
called  out,  but  received  no  anfwerj*— That  the  fufpicien  then  arofe  in  hta 
ts^vad^  that  they  were  either  thieves  or  wild  bcafis,  an4alarmed  him  for.  the 
fecurity  of  his  perfon,  being  then  entirelg  alone ;  he  therefore  fired  the  gun 
to.  repel  the  danger,  and  wounded  Femg-yung-man  by  miichancei^fo  that  he 
afterwards  died. 

.  *'  That  hcj  tlie  deponent,  was  not  actuated  by  any  other  motive  or  inten- 
tion on  this  occafion,  nor  defirous  of  caufing  the  death  t»f  an  individuak 
The  relations  of  the  deceafed  being  then  examined,  gave  a  currerponding 
evidence,  and  railed  no  doubts  in  other  refpeds  to  (he  truth  of  the  above 
depofuioni  In  confideration,  therefore,  hereof  it  appears  that,  al^hoagh 
She^fo-pm  is  giiilty  of  homicide  by  gun  firing,  yet>  $nce  he  was  upon  the 
watch  over  the  fields,  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  perceived,  the  (ha- 
dew  of  a  man,  whom  he  hailed^  and  firom  whom  he  received  do  a^fvver, 
aud  had  in  confequence  apprehended  the  approach  of  thieves  or  wild  beada*  . 
to  prevent  which,  he  fired  the  gun  that  occafioned  the  wounds  whereof  tlie 
man  isnow  dead — It  follows,  that  (here  did  hot  exifc  any  premeditated  in-  \ 

tention  of  murder. — ^The.acl  of  which  Ske^o-fiao  ftands  convi6led  may  be^  , 

therefore*  ranked  under  the  article  of  homicide  committed  in  an  aiFray,  and.  .  ] 
tiie fenteixe  accordingly  is,  to  be  ftrangled  upon  the  next  enCuing  general,.  ' 
execution  or  gaol  delivery.  .  I 

<<  The  above  report  being  tranrmitted  to  the  fupreme  criminal  tribunal  ill 
Pektn,— i-They  rejoin, 

.  *'  That,  on  invefi:igatiQn  of  the  laws  we  find  it  ordairied,  that  homicide.by 
gunrfiring  (liall  receive  a  featence  conformable  to  the  law  againfi  intentional 
murder  ;  and..that  the  law  againfl  intentional  nuirder  gives  a  fontence  ofde^  . 
capitation  on  the  next  en fuing  public  execution,  or  gaol  delivery;  It  ia^ 
likewife  found  to  be  ordained  bylaw,  that  whoever  fliallninwarlly  dfawa 
bow,  and  ftioot  an  arrow  towards  fields  or  tenements,  fo  that  any  perfon  un*. 
perceived  thcrey;!  diall  be  wounded,,  and  die  therefrosif  the  ofiender  (bail 

lecclr^, 
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receive  on^  hundred  blows  with  the  bamboo,  and  be  baniflicd  tothcdidance 
of  three  thoaiand  lys  (jie»T  a  thoufand  miles). 

'*  In  the  cafe  now  before  us,  SAe-fo-fao,  being  armed  with  a  murqueCj  gifcs 
to  watch  the  corn,  hears  anoife  in  the  fields,  andcalis  aloud,  but  r^ceiving^ 
no  aDlwt^ry  (uipects  it  to  proceed  from  thieves  or  wild  beafts,  and  fires  tb^ 
gun,  by  which  yang'yung-man\vas  wounded,  and  is  now  dead.  But  fn  the 
d^pofition  given  in  by  the  defendant,  the  declaration  that  he  faw  thelliadow 
offome  per  (on  does  not  accord  with  the  fuCpicion  afterwards  exprelfed, 
that  the  noife  arole  from  wild  beafts.  If,  in  truth,  be  dillinguifhed  traces 
of  a  man,  at  the  time  of  his  calling  ouL  not  with  I  lauding  that  the  violence  of 
the  wind  prevented  his  hearing  the  TQ\iiy ,  S/ie-fo'/tao  had  ociiJar  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  perlon  frorn  the  ihadow  he  had  feen.  Continuing  our  inveftt** 
gation,  we  have  further  to  nt)ticc,  that  when  She-fo-liao  took  his  ftatiorl  in 
order  to  guard  the  middle  ground,  Vang-yung-man  was  engaged  in  watching 
his  fields  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  would  have  occation  to  go.heaf  the  limits 
of  the  middle  ground  in  his  way  to  his  own  farm,  and  which  could  not  be 
fiir  removed  from  the  path  leading  to  the  middle  ground  ;  on  which  account 
irbeboved  ^le-frjiao  \o  hail  the  perfon  re|)eatedly,  previous  to  the  firing  of 
the  gun,  who!eeffecl  would  be  inftantaneous,  and  occafion  the  death  of  the 
unknown  perfon  from  whom  the  found  proceeded. 

"  Sie^fo-jtaQ  not  having  repeatedly  hailed  the  perfon  from,  whom  the  noif« ' 
had  ariten  to  dtilurb  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  lafl  extremity  upon  €he  ' 
firft  impulfe  or  alarm,  are  grounds  for  fu(pe6ling  that  there  exiits  a  fallacy 
and  dilguife  in  the  tellimony  given  in  this  aifair,  in  which  cafe,  a  fentence  - 
conformable  to  the  law  againit  homicide^  committed  in  an  afltay,  would  af*  ' 
ibrd  a  puniihmeilt  unequal  and  inadequate  to  the  polllble  aggravation  of  the 
ofTence.    .  • 

^  Qn  the  other  handy-it  would  appear,  in  confirmation  of  his  flatement,  that 
tbefe -fields  were,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  un- 
derdood  to  'be  guarded  at  that  time  in  the  manner  aforefaid,  and  that  cin- 
cumdance  proving  true,  the  accident  that  followed  might  dill  be  confidered 
fofcly  as  the  effect  of  apprehen (ion  of  wild  beafts  by  night,  inducing  tlie- 
aocufed  to  6re  towards  fields  or  tenements,- to  as  to  wound  a  man  mortally 
bythemifcliance. 

^'  Should  a  ftridt  e^tsimination  admit  of  this  interpretation  of  the  ofTenpe,  tW  ' 
fentence  may  be  awarded  according  to  the  law,  immediately  appplicabie  to  ' 
thefobje^t^  and  not  in  conformity  with  the  law  againft  homicide  coromitteii 
in  an  affray.  As  the  life  or  death  of  the  offender  refts  oix  the  preference  to 
l^e  fhewn  towards  either  of  thoiie  expofitions  of  t,he  cafe,*  it  is  refolved  to 
Md  any  iniTOediatedecifton  as  premature,  and  we  iflue  our  diredit>n,s  to  the 
laid  lub-viceroy  to  revife  the  prior  decifion  ;  and,  with  the  adiftance  of  a 
renewed  inveftigation,  finally  to  determine  and  report  to  us  the  fent^nc^ 
which  he  may  conceive  moft  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  our  laws, 

"  After  a  fecond  inveftigation,  and  recontideration  of  the  affair,  the  fub-  * 
viceroy  fi^nt  in  the  following  report  to  the  •fu]>reme  tribunal^:  Purfuant  to 
the  order  for  revifal  iflfued  by  the  fupreme  criminal  tribunal,  Ske-fo-pao  ha« 
been  again  exaniined  at  tlie  bar,  and  depofes.  That  on  hearing  a  noife  in' 
fbecorn  fields,  he  conceived  it  to  proceed  from  thieves,  and  called  out  in 
confequence,  but,  receiving  no  anlwer,  and  finding  the  noife  gradually  to 
*W>roach  him,  he  then  -fnlpected  it  to  have  arifen  from  a  wolf  or  tyger ; 
ahdjinthe  alarm  thus  excited  Tor  his  perfonal  fafeiy,  had  fir^d'the  gan,  by 
VW^h  Fangyung-ma9  had  bce^i  mortally  woundecf;  that,  fince  the  event 
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happened  in  (he  fecond  watch  of  the  night,  after  the  moon  had  let,  and 
while  clouds  obfcured  the  faint  light  of  the  flars,  it  wa$  really  a  moment  of 
impenetrable  darknefs  ;  and  that  it  was  only  at  the  dillance  of  a  fefw  paces 
tbiit  lie  diflinguiflied  the  approach  of  the  found  that  had  alafmed  h\th,  blit, ' 
in  fa61,  had  never  fecn  any  Hiadow  or  traces  whatfbever  ;  that  had  he  per- 
ceived any  traces  or  fliadow  of  that  defcription,  he  would  not  have  ceafed 
to  call  out,  though  he  had  failed  to  have  received  an  anfwer  the  firft  time, 
nor  would  he  have  the  temerity  to  fire  the  gun,  and  render  himfelf  guilty  of 
murder. 

*'  That,  on  the  preceding  examination,  the  feverity  and  rigour  of  the 
enquiry  regarding  the  grounds  upon  which  he  fufpeded  the  approach  of 
thieves,  fo  as  to  induce  him  to  fire,  had  overcome  tiim  with  fear,  being  3 
countryman  unufed  to  fimilar  proceedings,  and  produced  the  apparent  in- 
congruity in  his  depofition,  but  that  the  true  meaning  and  intent  was,  to 
exprefs  hisa^bfolute  uncertainty  whether  the  alarm  arofe  from  thieves  or  wild 
beafis,  and  nothing  farther;  and  thai  from  fuch  depofition  he  had  never 
intentionally  fvverved  in  thecourfe  of  the  inveftigation. 

**  According,  therefore,  to  the  amendment  fuggeflcd  by  the  fupreme  tri- 
bunal, it  appears  indeed,  that  when  the  noife  was  firft*  perceived  in  the 
^elds,   Ske-fo-jiaQ  had  called  out,  and  on  being  prevented  by  the  vtind  firora ; 
healing  a  reply,  had  taken  alarm  as  aforefaid. 

"  And  whereas  it  was  likewife  depofed  by  She-fo-pao,  (hat  the  grain  being 
ripe  at  that  leafon,  the  f|ems  were  exceeding  high  and  ftrong,  fo  as  to  ren* 
der  it  difficult  to  walk  amongft  them,  it  feems  that  Fang-yunf-man,  in  walk-^ 
iu^  through  the  corn,  had  produced  jj  ruftling  noii'e  very  audible  to  She-fo^ 
Jiao,  who  was  fitting  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  in  a  diredion  in  which 
the  wind  favoured  the  progrefs  or  the  found  ;  but  when  the  latter  called 
out,  the  wind,  on  the  contrary,  prevented  him  tToiti  being  heard,  and  confe- 
quently  from  receiving  an  anfwer;  this  mifchance,  therefore,  gave  rife  to 
hrs  fufpicion  of  the  approach  of  wild  hearts,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
fole  and  undifguifed  motive  for  firing  the  gun. 

"  This  ftatement  offacl^  being  narrovvlj'  inv^eftigated,  in  carap!ianc«i 
with  the  fupreme  tribunal's  order  for  revifal,  may  be  confided  in  as  accurate, 
aud  worthy  of  credit ;  the  refult,  therefore,  is,  that  the  oflfender,  during  the 
d^rknefs  of  the  night,  and  under  the  apprehenfion  of  the  approach  of  a 
wo^f  or  a  tyger,  had  fired  a  mufquet  in  a  Ipot  frequentea  by  men,  and  Jiad 
jnortally  wounded  a  man  by  the  mifchance,  which  correfponds  with  the  law 
fuggefted  in  the  order  for  revifal  ilfued  by  the  fupreme  tribunal;  namely, 
that  law  againft  an  offender  who  (liould  unwarily  draw  a  bow  and  fiioot.an 
arrow  towards  fields  or  tenements,  fb  that  any  perfon  unperceived  therejii 
fhould  be  wounded  and  die  therefrom. 

*'  The  prior  deciHon,  conformably  to  the  law  againft  homicide  committed 
in  an  affray,  fiibfequ'ent  inveftigation  does  not  confirm;  and  She-fo-pao  h, 
therefore,  only  punifliable  with  bar.iftimeiit. 

"  This  fecond  report  being  received  by  the  fupreme  criminal  tribunal 
they  declare,  that, 

"  The  fentence  leaving  been  altered  on  a  ret^ifion  by  the  fub-viceroy,  an^ 
rendered  Conformable  to  the  law,  which  ordains  that,  Whoever  (hall  unwa*  . 
rily  draw  a  bow  and  (l^.oot  an  arrow  towards  fields  or  tenements,  fo  tlmt  any 
perfon  unperceived  therein  may  be  wounded,  and  die  therefrom,  the  ofr» 
lender  (haH  receive  a  hundred  blows  \\  i^h  the  bamboo,  and  fufFer  baniflimcnf  ; 
♦o  tbe.difianceof3000lys,  ..  :  . 

^'  We 
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<<  We.  confirm  the  fentence  of  a  hundred  blows  f>f  the  bamboo,  and  bar 
jii/bihent  to  the  diilance  of  3000  lys ;  aiid  furtlier  prefcribe,  that  ten  ouncec 
offilver  (31.  6s.  8d.)  Oiall  be  paid  by  the  olFender  to  the  reUUons  of  the  de* 
ceafed  for  the  expences  of  burial.  ^  .  , 

"  The  fentence,  being  thus  pronounced  on  the  19th  day  of  the  5  th  nioon> 
of  (he  27  th  year  oit  Kien^Lmur,  received  the  Imperial  faiiftion  on  theSlfl  dajp 
of  the  fame  moon,  in  the  fallowing  virords :  Puriiiant  to  fentence  bp  thit 
obeyed. 

.      •  ''  KHIN-TSE.-. 

(To  hi  coniiftuid.) 
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•  Jn  Original  Esie^  on  the  Immaterial iti/  and  ImmortaHty  of  the  Buman  Soulf 
founded  solely  on  Physical  and  Rational  Principled.  By  S»  Drdiv.  Se- 
cond edition,     pp.  630.     Hurst,  1803, 

IN"  our  Reyiew  *  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Essay  before  us,  we  expressed 
our  approbation  of  it,  as  tUe  production  pfa.mind  untutored  by  ?iJuc$- 
tion,  in  very  strong  terms:  our  critique  was  not  conceived  with  cautious 
timidity,  reserved  and  diffident  as  we  are  on  many  occasions.  We  boldlj 
deciat'ed  our'opiniony  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  public  vbifle. 
And,  where  tne  characters  of  merit  are  ao  decisively  deep ;  to  waver  in  sus- 
peiise,  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  judgment,  would  betray  a  literary  i^nbeciU 
iity  ill  suitfed  to  our  profession.  That  Mr.  Drew's  Essay  should  have  come 
to  a  second  edition  in  the  course  of  a  few  months^  must  surely  Itirnish  a 
presumption  of  its  excellence,  and  we  felicitate  ourselves,  as  the  heralds  ^f 
the  world's  applause. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  work  has  undergone  a, considerable  akeraiida. 
It  is  now  divided  irito  parts  and  chapters :  and  these  chapters  are  subdivided 
into  sections*  The  various  uvguraents,.  arranged  under  proper  hca^ds,  art 
now  placed  in  a  more  consjHcuous  light.  Some  new  argunnients,  also,  arc 
occasionally  interspersed  through  the  different  sections,  and  so  interwov«% 
with  the  whole,  as  to  become  additional  or  explanatory,  as  circumstance* 
seemed  to  require.  Two  sources  of  argument  are  now  ventured  on,  which 
were  untouched  in  the  former  edition,  and  two  entire  sections  are  added, 
which  are  founded  entirely  on  ^rgun(ients  drawn  from  tj^e  omnipotence  and 
,  Mmipresence  of  Cod,  These  new  sections,  together  with  those  additional 
arguments  wliich  are  occasionally  injterspersed  thro\igh  the  work,  form  an 
addition  of  about  forty  pages:  ^nd  we  can  say,  withovit  Ji^sitatiori,  that  they 
add  more  to  the  argumentative  part  of  the  book,  than  to  tlie  number  of  its 
leaves. 

In  a|)ology  for  his  defects,  the  author  states  with  much  ingenoousness, 
that  *«  die  claims  of  an  infant  family,  obliging  him  to  attend' on  the  oom<i> 
mon  avoCatiops  of  life,  rendered  the  work,  during  the  whole  progress  of  its 
composition,  the  produce  of  his  leisure  houts,  and  that  It  was^  tb«refoi«, 
written  under  different  impressions.," 

In  another  pattof  the  preface,  he  says,  *'  Though  almost  unknown  in  the 


>*».-ii** 
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departments  of  literature,  and  destitute  of  those  acquirements,  whicb  might 
justify  the  public  expectation,  the  work  has  come  forward  under  the  sanction 
of  the  moat  respectable  list  of  subscribers  that  Cornwall  on  any  similar  oc^ 
casion  has,  perhaps,  ever  afforded."  •*  It  is  to  those  subscribers  (he  adds} 
whose  names,  fill  the  original  list,  that  I  feel  myself  primarily,  indebted,  I 
)iope  I  sh41  ever  retain  a  just  sense  of  their  kindnesses  towards.  me>  and  shall 
fake  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  obligations  which  I  owe  them,  while 
gratitude  is  capable  of  warming  my  heart/'  "  My  first  motive  in  lyritirig 
this  £ssay>  and  in  all  the  improvements  which  I  have  since  made,  has  been 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  a  truth 
which  scepticism  and  infidelity  would  teach  us  to  disbelieve.  If  that  end  be* 
accomplished,  my  design  will  be  fully  answered :  if  not,  my  motive  in 
writing  will  aiFord  me  a  source  of  consolation,  and  I  shall  reflect  with  salis^ 
faction,  that  I  have  done  my  best,  and  meant  it  well.*' 
•  Wc  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Drew's  good  intentions  :  by  these  intenyonf^ 
bis  plan.  Was  governed  :  nor  does  the  execution  fall  short  af  the  design* 

.  .  . POETRY. 

The  Battle  q/  Largs  :  a  Gothic  Poem,     With  several  Miscellaneous  Pieces* 

Pp.  ;6.     8vo.     Highity.     1804. 

THOUGH  the  Poem  has  not  the  author's  name  prefixed,  it  appears  from, 
oae  of  the  smaller  pieces,  that  he  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  telis  us 
In.  the  preface,  that  the  Battle  of  Largs^  is  an  attempt  tp  produce  an  £ssay, 
which  might  hold  a.  middle  rank  between  the  heroic  ballad  and  the  reguiar 
epic.  As  the  author  confesses  the  object  of  his  publication  is  chiefly  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  his  talent,  such  as  it  is,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of 
importance  which  he  ought  to  attach  to  the  faculties  of  taste  and  imagination 
in  the  future  cultivation  of  his  mind,  it  is  our  duty  as  literary  censors  to  tell 
him,  that  his  Poem  by  no  means  displays  any  strong  powers  of  either  taste 
er  imagination,  and  is  besides,  deficient  injhe  common  rules  of  versification, 
h^dly  ever  se^n  now  in  any  composition.  The  first  eight  lines  give  no  very 
Akvourablc  specimen* 

**  AlarumM  by  the  thunder  drum. 
At  war  and  woe  to  ^ork  we  come.* 
The  weird  Sisters  meeting,  said. 
And  Nature  shook  like  one  afraid  ; 
While  wrapt  in  Night's  black  cloke,  the  sky 
Frown 'd  down  on  every  praying  eye, 
-Mocking  the  holly  supplication 
With  the  rude  tempest  s  declamation.", 

4 

!|plxuberance  of  fancy  may  sometimes  commit  faults  whieh  the  adnibnitioa  of 
friendly  criticism  m^iy  correct ;  but  that  .person  can  have  littlejhopcs  of  attain- 
ing poetical  excellence,  whose. own  ear  and  judgment,  cauld  peiq^t  him  t9 
write  such  a  couplet  as  this* .         >       .  .  ,   .  , 

f*  And  swift  the  potent  secrefis  mix  ' 
Which  the  grim  frre's  tongue  quickly  licks*** 


Prithis, 


**  The  howling  wind  to  chace  and  hurry, 
Bicb  laden  barks  to  the  sea  fury*'^ 


Thi 


^  Pp^try.  -    79 

.TkeOdesof^nacnon^  tr^nshted  from  the  Ort^h  vito  £nglish  Versi^  viih 
jVi>/«.  ByThomjisGirdlcstone,  M.  D.  Pp.  144.  8yo.  Beart.  Yar- 
mouth.    1804. 

THIS  translation,  which  haft  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  so  soon  a^r 
the  elegant  composition  of  Mr.  Moore>  besides  tho  explanatory  notes  at*  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  has  a  preface,  and  a  postscript,  containing  observations 
on  English  Versification,  which  seem  entirely  out  of*  place.  It  is  by  the  ear, 
ipd  not  by  the  judgment,  that  the  verses  of  all  living  languages  are  judged., 
No  authority  can  justify  a  harsh  verse,  and  no  critical  dogma  condemn  a  me- 
lodious verse ;  but  when  we  find  Beloe  and  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  Gray^ 
CuoniDgham  and  Darwin,  Aikin  and  Cowper,  cited  promiscuously  a« 
equal  authorities,  we  can  form  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  author's  critical 
discrimination.  One  error  pervades  both  the  preface  and  postscript,  vre. 
the  confusion  of  accent  and  quantity.  No  person  ever  can  Write  rationally  and 
intelligibly  on  English  verse,  who  will  not  lay  all  consideration  of  quantity 
mide,  and  consider  accent  as  the  sole  efficient  quality  of  it.   * 

For  the  execution  of  the  work  itself,  it  is  very  respectable,  the  verse  is  in 
general  smooth.  And  Dr;  Girdlestone  has  giv^n  the  whole  sense,  and  only 
the  whole  sense  ofthe  original ;  an  uncommon,  but  in  our  opinion,  an  essen* 
tial  requisite  in  a  translation  ;  who  ever  gives  more  than  an  author  actually 
•ays,  runs  the  hazard  of  giving  what  the  author  never  intended  to  say  ;  and 
this,  among  all  its  eiicellencies,  is  a  fault  in  Mr.  Moore^a  Anacreon.  For 
the  omission  of  Ode  xxix.  on  Bathyllus^  Dr*  Girdlestone  has  our  sincere 
approbation  ;  it  is  translated  by  Mr.  Moore,  with  an  accuracy  that  is  truly 
disgusting,  there  is  nothing  like  it  even  in  PetVonius. 

.    There  are  some  verbal  errors  in  the  translation,  which  !a  little  attention  df 
die  author  would  easily  rectify.     In  the  first  line  of  the  first  Ode 

« 

'*  Though  pfAtreus' sons  I  sin«[.* 

the  original  is  misrepresented.     When  would  be  better  ^in  though,  . 
In  Ode  XX.  '  Tantalus's  (pi'onounced  Tantalusses)  daughter  stands,*  is 

tery  harsh.  ,  ' 

The  following  observation  in  a  note  on  Ode  Ixvi.  made  us  smile.   *  Dadcr 

semarks,  that  the  vines  in  Greece  were  so  high  as  to  form  a  commodious 
I      «hade.*     Surely  we  need  not  the  authority  of  a  French  critic  and  a  Greek 

fincyard,  to  tell  us  that  a  vin^  may  grow  high  enough  to  form  a  commodious? 

shade,  though  they  are  not  permittod  to  do  it  in  the  vineyards  of  France. 
\     Besides,  the  original  by  no  means  slvews  the  necessity  of  a  tall  tree  to  shelter 

tlie  lovers,  though  we  niay  excuse  a  little  prudery  in  a  lady's  criticisms. 

I  '  •  *  "^ 

I      Iks  Pleasures  of  Composition*     A  Poem,  iff,  txoo  Parts,     Part   K    Pf.  66. 
;  ,    .  avo.  Hajchard.     1804, 

!  pN  first  opening  this  book,  we  expected  to  find  conlposition  used  in  H* 
general  sense,  viz.  the  composition  of  works  of  literature  %ud  fancy  in  verse 
i  and  prose ;  but  this  the  Poet  considers  only  as  a  secondary  object ;  and 
i  while  the  first  part,  now  before  us,  is  confined  to  observations  on  painting, 
•Culpture,  architecture^  plan tmg,  and  music,  he  tells. us  that  poetry,  which  he 
considers  a»  the  source  from  which  history,  philpsophy,  eloquence,  and  every 
species  of  prose  are  derived>  is  to  form  the  second  and  subordinate  mv\  of 
iM.work. 
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We  bare  not  much  to  say  on  the  lucidus  on\o  of  the  urrangcment,  or  on 
the  spirit  of  the  versification.  Such  a  line  as  this  we  seldom  find  in  any  rc-» 
ipectoble  poem  in  the  present  highly  polished  sts^te  ofEnglish  verse. 

*  What  chance  had  stolen  from  the  world's  esteem.* 
Or  in  this  coujjlet,  , 

'  *  But  while  of  profit  there  and  fame  secu/e. 

For  diilerent  motives  sway  the  amateur.^ 

to  the  honour  of  our  language  be  it  spoken,  we  have  no  vowel  f qujad,  that;  b 
a,  rhyme  to  the  last  syllable  of  amateur. 

Daip'd  by  the  splendor  of  Invention's  sun, 
wc  do  not  understand. 

'  «  The  Apulian  Lutiat  tries  each  poj)'Iar  tune,* 

tnust  be  also  unintelligible  when  recited  ;  the  pointed  comma  gives  the  i|itea4' 
cd  meaning  of  pop' lar  to  the  eye. 

The  notes,  which  are  abundant,  are  likeipost  other  notes  written  on  jfiOr 
dcrn  poems  by  their  authors,  apparently  the  writer's  iavourites ;  and  the 
Terses,  according  to  the  words  of  a  well  known  remark,  only  cox^ider^  ^ 
pegs  to  hang  them  on. 

MISCELLANIES. 

%ij^S€rvafions  §n  tke  Slave  Trade ,  principally  upon  fhe  Speech  of  Mr,   W'lUer^ 
force^  deiivared  tke  SOi/i  of  Muy,   1804.     By  Jesse  Foot,  Surgeon.     • ' 

OUR  opinion  upon  this  question  is  so  well  known,  that  it  Is  unnecessary  now 
to  repeat  it ;  but  approbatian  of  principles  of  policy  by  no  means  •impl?fs 
approbation  of  all  thut  may  be  written  u])on  such  principles.  We  perceive, 
that  Mr.  Jesse  Foot  is  adverse  to  the  ^nthusiasim  of  Mr.  Wilbcrforc^. 
Thereiji  yre*agree  with  hirp ;  bijt  we  canuQt  discover  in  \ih  performance 
ftrong  xeas9n^  for  being  either  igr  or  ugainsjt  the  abolition.  We  most  can- 
didly s^y,  we  do  not  w:ell  under*«^tand  what  the  author  proposed  to  prpvjQ; 
much  less  what  his  proofs  are.  It  seems,  Mr.  Foct  once  before  wrote  upoji 
th«  same  subject,  and  part  of  the  present  production  is  occupied  .ill  quoting 
thel^st.  .  We  have  two  or  three  repetitions  fron^  Mr,  Park,  the  citation  .^f 
which  tends  to  no  purpose  that  we  can  discover;  nevertheless,  they  are  hff- 
far  the  best  passages  in  the  book.  Mr.  Foot  rambles  from  one  subject  ta 
another  ;  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  openness  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  the 
mischiefs^of  dram  drinking ;  the  tendency  of  foriiication  to  produce  hablis 
of  v/horedom,  with  various  other  remarks,  the  pertinency  of  which  in  tbf 
present  enquiry  we  have  not  found  out.  ^ 

Mr.  Foot,  we  should  rather  apprehend,  is  one  of  such  whigs  as  the  Wcst- 
jninst^r  tavern  meetings  form  and  discipline ;  and  his  style,  vulgar  enoujg^ 
in  pthcr  respects,  is  peculigi:ly  distinguished  by  those  colloquial  imprppriejUf^ 
vhich  characterize  the  half  educated  cli;isses  of  London  and  Midcjle^cx..  Q^c 
instance  m.ay  illustrate  the  cockney  dialect  as  well  as  a  thoiijsand.  jQi^ 
writer  /says,  "  Slaves  are  procured  diferait  now  to  what  they  ,^<J  begi.i^ 
former  thnJes,**     Mr.  Foot  bestowa  a  very  high  compliment  on  Mr.  Fcjc. 


h 
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*i  He  (Mf  *  Charles  Fox)  and  I  (Mr.  Jesse  Foot)  a^rcc  in  thinking,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  played  a  aouble  game.'*  Nds  poma  n^itamus.  Our  writer  seems 
to  have  got  hold  of  some  scraps  of  tlie  class! cs,  lugs  them  in  head  and' 
shoulders  ;  'and  from  the  allusions,  makes  some  similes  that  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  novelty.  Mr.  Wilberforce, .  he  compares  (whi/i  he  best  knows)  to 
Cupid  having  lost  his  way  wet  and  benighted.  We  can  the  more  readily 
account  for  this  profusion  of  leiirning^  as  we  recollect  to  have  heard,  that 
some  fashionable  youth,  of  the  name  of  Moore,  has  lately  been  trcM dating 
Anacrcon.  Tacitus  also  makes  his  appearance  to  prove,  tfiat  young  men 
and  ^yomcA  who  are  not  licentious  or  profligate,  are  more  likely  to  be  vi-' 
gorous,  and  to  produce  healthy  children,  than  debauchees  and  prostitutes. 
This  discovery,  we  Suspect,  Mr.  Foot  would  not  have  made  by  hi«  own 
conyersancy  w;ith  Tacitus*  if  an  able  interpreter  had  not  arisen  in  Arthur 
Murphy.  ^  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  that  any  scholar  fit  to  read  and  under- 
stand Tacitus  in  the  original,  "could  be  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
grammar,  as  to  confound  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Were  Mr.  Foot  simply  a  collector,  and  re^^eater  of  acts  on  the  slave  trade, 
ttre  should  the  less  scrupulously  attend  to  his  diction.  Bu^  when  fie  tries  to 
be  a  moralist,  a  philosopher,  and  a  politician,  we  are  the  more  forcibly 
struck  by  the  language  of  ignoran'^e  and  vulgarity. 

We  every  day  see  more  and  more  the  absolute  necessity  of  proscril^ng 
certain  pieces  of  workmanship,  in  paper  and  print,  that  by  courtesy,  obtain 
the  title  of  books.  We  are  going  to  make  an  observation,  which  not  only 
Mr.  Jesse  Foot,  but  hundreds  of  much  flflore  noted  authors,  have  strong 
personal  reasons  to  reprobate.  No  man  can  xorite  m  xtery  valuable  work  upon 
(tny  subject  in  ethicSy  and  politics,  or  political  (economify  tuithout  genius  and 
hMrning.  Mr.  Foot  does  not  appear  aware  of  the  necessity  of  those  qualities  ; 
and  in  the  prcsei^t  performance,  has  tried  as  well  as  he  could,  and  really 
made  out  a  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  without  any  assistance  from  either.,  ^ 
So  much  for  Mr.  Jesse  Foot. 

QhtTjaiions    chieflif  lithohgical,  made    in  a  Tour  to  the  Lakes.      Pp.  $Q. 

8vo.     Qstell.     ia04. 

THF/writcf  haying  read  a  book  <rf  travels,  which  included  the  Alps,  he  ' 

>*'as  seized  with  a  strong  desire  of  viewing  these  mountains;    but  tirst  he 

thought  it  expedient  to  visit  the  mountains  of  Britain.     With  an  t^agcrniss 

hiorwn  ojtli/  to   votaries  of  natural  history^  he  left  Bar  net  in  the  Manchester 

coach.    The  road  from  Barnet  to   Wooburn,  is  chiefly  gravelly  ;  but  at 

Dunstable,  chalk  hills  begin.     Similar  observations  bring  him  on  to  Derby- 

sbirei    On  reaching  Manchester,  he  has  a  long  quotation  from  the  works  of 

Dr.  Aikin,  whom  beseems  to  regard  as  a  wonderfully  great  man  ;    in  like 

manner,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  looked  upon  the  mian  in  Westminster 

Abhey,  who  shews  the  curiosities,    as  a   most  e:jctraordinary  sage.     Dr. 

Atkjn,  however,  iai  not  without  hk  use  to  this  writer,  as  he  helps  him  on 

five  patres.   From  Manchester  he  proceeded  to  Carlisle ;  and,  it  seems,  took 

the  roan  of  Lancaster  and  Penrith,  which  Patterson  informs  us  is  the  direct 

road.    Nothing   very  material  happened   to  &nr  natural  historian  in  that 

part  of  the  tout,  except  that  he  met  with  j^ood  salmon  at  different  inns.     At 

'Carfisle,  he  dined  at  an   ordinary.       Our  historian  records,  that   there 

^  met  with    some   Gertpans,    and  a  Dutchman.     There  was  another 

person  present,  his  account  of  whom  seems  to  intimate,  that  our  author 

himself  is  from  Ireland.     "  Th^t  f9reign€r  (he  says)  if  he  is  net  an  En'glish" 

tt({.i,  must  -be  «i  Frenchman.'*     Next  fgllows   a  very  deep  observation, 

JNa^tLxsix,    VOL.  acx.  C  "The 
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"  Tbe  laws  ofliespitiility  arc  not  connnal  to  Scotland  alone."  Chapter 
,11.  begins  with  a  French  quotation,  which  serves  to  prove,  that  mm 
are  struck  with  agconishiTicnt  at  the  sight  of  very  high  moiintaint.  A  Latin 
quotalioD  somewliiit  mlspelc,  contimis  the  same  remurk  ;  and  it  moreover 
appears,  that  in  Sweden,  lolty  mountains  produce  t  similar  effect  upon  (he 
sight.  Near  Keswick,  one  Peter  Crosthwiite  had  a  number  of  curioiities. 
Before  the  door.wcre  two  enormous  whale  jaws  ;  and  our  naturalist  expected 
.  within  the  houce,  to  find  a  stuftcd  rhinoceros,  but  found  no  being  dead  or 
alive,  except  tbe  old  gentleman's  old  wife.  There  fdllowi  an  account  of  va- 
liouE  stones,  which  might  [mas  tor  rery  learned  disMTtations  at  some  of  tlie 
eoncersatioiiea  of  some  nich-nuk  preftdent.  From  Keswick  he  returned  to 
Penrith,  and  visited  several  oilier  places,  where  the  result  of  his  observations 
wjs  nearly  the  same,  or  at  leiist  equal  in  value  to  the  samples  which  we  have 
quotes),  tie  returned  Id  London  by  the  Bcough  road,  which  brought  Bim 
into  Yorkshire,  thence  lo  Grantham,  and  from  Grantham  to  l^ndon,  and 
this  is  the  amount  of  his  tour,  luul  Cutafldii'iiim  Trhiih  it  unites  to  nalural  h'ntori/- 
We  recoihmend  to  such  tourlsrs,  the  specimen  exhihited  in  Mr.  Bissct's 
Modern  Literature  ofa  tour  ihrouj^h  Hammersmith  and  i'utnhiim  Green, 
Brentford  and  HouusIoWj   and  back  by  Hampton  Couit. 

J  Lrtt-n-  to  /Ac  EiUlor  of  iht  EilMuT^h  Rerie-.:-.  By  TTobert  Jackwrf, 
M.D.  43  pp.  8vo.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1804. 
THE  Edinburgh  Review,  with  a  considerable  degree  •f  vivacity,  and  DO 
small  portion  opngenitity,  has  mingled  one  ingredient,  that  h;is  been  mucb 
more  conducive  to  its  circubtion,  man  either  learning  or  ability.  It  is  ex- 
tremely malignant,  aiid  to  the  dishonour  of  great  numbers  of  readers,  it  if 
therefore  the  more  caressed,  'J'hr.  Journal  in  question,  is  certainly  the 
ablest  of  any  which  are  engaged  in  vililyinp  the  strength  and  resources  ofBri-  ' 
tun  ;  reviling  our  army,  and  disparaging  every  fiiithfu!  servant  of  his  king  and 
country.  Jt  is  infinitely  beyond  that  namit/  pamiy  Aodrr  poa'^e  of  ignorance-, 
illiteraturc,  and  disloyalty,  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin's  Annual  Review  j  ghd  is 
considerably  before  the  Critical.  Since  the  Analj'tical,  we  think  it  is  the 
least  bungling  disseminator  ofmischief  that  we  recollect,  among  the  dFusion* 
of  hostility  to  our  goveinment  and  country^  Really  it  must  be  uJcnow- 
ledged,  that  if  anyqicrsim  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  flic  British- character  en-, 
lumniated,  *  and  British  dignity  aspersed,  he  will  see  it  more  tinjiljf  itonr  br 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  than  by  any  other  British  literary  labourers  iit  tbe  - 
cause  of  Buouapartfi.  The  authors  are  a  set  of  sharp  la'ls.  Young  they /nuit 
be,  as  they  haveall  the  confident  petulance  of  college  boys,  wdl  on  fortbeir  ■ 
ttandiu^ ;  and  who  think  the  whok  range  of  literalure  and  stjcnce,  to  be 
included  in  their' academic  acquirements.  But  ttiough,  to  borrow  ■  fit 
term  of  their  country,  they  are  cii-fr  youths,)  for  as  Beatnce  suys  of  Bene- 
dick, they  are  like  my  lady's  eldest  ^on,  always  liJking,  thcij  pan* 
very  far  outrun  their  knowledge,  'ihey  dash  at  every  Ihiiig;,  anil 
with  good  talents,  olten  betray  very  gross  and  glaring  igiiornnce.  We 
should  presume,  they  have,  a  knot  of  admirers,  who  mistake  their  ran- 
dom remarks  lor  deep  criacisra.  They  have  a,  good  deal  the  appeaj- 
ance  of  lads,  that  have  been  too  much  indulged  by  (heir  grandmothers. 
Many  a  good  old  lady  of  both  ^exes,  ajid  all  ages,  may  probably  look  upon 
thtir  lively  flippancy   as  vigorous   and  energetic   criticism.     Perhaps  their 

•   Sec  their  attempts  in  various  articles   to   viiily  our  hcroti   who  fought 
hj  Egypt,  and  to  e^alt  the  Ft  ncli, 

boolc- 
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fcootsellers  forming  tlieir  estimates  from  the  ledger ^^  may  add  to  fie  ri'timbef 
of  those  adoring  matrons.  They,  certainly  have  succeeded  far  beyond  thri 
literary  merit,  and  much  farther  beyond  the  niordland  [>olhical  value  of  their 
Vork ;  and  success  above  desert  is  very  apt  to  overset  light  miinds.  Chrir- 
tian  charity  ought  to  make  aliowance  for  boys  blown  ap  by  flattery.  - 

Dr.  Jackson"^  we  think,  did  not  lay  the  just  stress  on  the  yoi^th  arid  ine^c- 
])2rienccof  the  critics.  It  is  true,  in  reviewing- his  book,  they  havcfshewrf 
themselves  completely  igriorant  of  the  subject ;  but  their  ignoraflce  is  their 
Inisrortunc,  not  their  fault.  This  ignorance  they  have  manifested  in  a  hun- 
dred articles.  Every  reader  might  see  that  they  were  bold  lads  who  wouldt 
write  whatever  came  uppermost.  Who  that  knew  any  thing  of  the  slave 
trade,  would  have  supposed  humanity  to  be  a  neto  ground  of  defence  f  The 
Ediilburgh  Reviewer  of  that  article  was  also  a  fine  promising  lad ;  but  com- 
jpletct}?  ignorant  of  the  subject.  Like  Tony  Lumpkin,  he  went  round  the 
house,  and  round  the  house,  and  round  the  house  again,  but  without  cverii 
touching  it.  Must  not  every  one  that  reads  their  account  of  Egypt,  and  the 
British  Expedition,  im.nediately  see  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  constitu- 
fion  and  character  of  the  British  army ;  nor  of  th«  exploits  which  they  per-s- 
formed.  There,  as  in  other  c^itidsnis,  they  were  still  the  same,  sharp  Ud$ 
speaking  at  random^  6ccatcie  ipeafdng  on  d  suhjcCt  on  which  they  toere  grossly 
ignorant,  Cbri^iderable  ingenuity  with  .little  experience  and  knowledge, 
youthful  petalancfe  resulting  ffom  that  vciry  Want  of  knowledge,  and  dcfiul- 
iwy  sarcasm,  originating  frcnri  boyish  vanity,  perhs^ps  more  than  from  ma- 
L'gnity,  are  the  leading  cnai-acterisitics  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  respect- 
able physician 'like  Dr.  JaCkson,  might  have  passed  their  unfounded  stfic- 
turcs  without  notice.  To  ht  sure  he  had  great  provocation.  '  When  pestered 
D)'  a  yclplrig  young  hound,  even  though  he  bagrk  without  biting,  -otic  feels' ao 
tamest  desli'e  to  give  him  a  blow.  But  such  rei^Vitment  to  such  objects,  ii 
rather  natdi^l  than  wise^  -         '. 
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Elbow'Aoonii     By  Thdma$  Gilliland,  kc.     dvd;     Pl^.  S6.    U.     ChsCpple^ 

1804. 

Tf   •        I  '         ■  .  •  . 

HE  sanic  feeling  that  iifges  us  to  avoid  the  gripe  of  a  wild  beast,  in- 
duces us  to  destroy  a  gnat ;  ori  this  principle  we  are  desirous  of  jio- 
iicing  so  early,  and  SomeWhat  in  detail^  a  shilling  pamphlet,  ander  the  iitfe  of 
^/^ottN-fitfow.-*— ^Had  the  subject  of  it  touched  only  on  private  rights,  ©ur's 
would  have  been  an  imprdder  court  of  judicature ;  **  the  law  is  open,  let  thenar 
..  implead  one  another;'^  Biit  the  author  is  everlastingly  talking  of  *'  puliUc; 
privilege  9*^  and  **  the  dread  fill  breach  o/puiliv  right  :**  incitirig,and  not  very 
fedvcrtly,  a  public  deliberate  riot  to  "  resent  insult ^^^  and,  to  Correct  what  he 
happens  to  think>  or  rather  wishes  to  describe  as  "  evils  that  cannot  be  put  in 
too  mantf  points  of  view  for  public  reflect  ion  arid  disgust  i*  * 

The  evils  he  complains  of  are  the  privdte  boxes ^  which  were  erected  at 
Cotoit^ Garden  theatre^  in  th6  beginning  of  ttie  season,  1802  ;  and  that  the 
proprietors  got  too  much  money.  The  author,  it  appearSi  has  groaned  for  two 
/can,  unddr  the  first  of  these  heavy  oppressions,  without  uttering  any  lou4 
complaintj^  and  the  second  accounts  for  it.  This  **  spirited  auditor,  had 
inade  freqUent  applications  ;  but  not  bein^  able  id  lighten  the4e  ifeoney- 
K^flg  gentlemen,  or  to  threaten  them  out  of  free  admissidn  for  himlself  ana 
«8  fncftds^  he  could  nof  longer  Suppress  his  '*  blcatirtgs  ajpd  groanings'* 

against  the  theatre  itself!,     tlinc  tlltr  lachrynia 
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He  grouods  hii  pbjf  ction)  to  these  private  boxes  on  the  iojury  done  to  the 
pu})lic,  to  the  renters  of  the  theatre,  and  to  the  performers. 

Hjs  calculation,  that  out  often  hundred  thousand  peiions  irthabitiric  the 
joetiopolis  and  its  vicinity,  about  three  hundred  thoi|&3nd  participate  in  the 
smuBemcnts  of  the  theatre,  may  be  right  or  not;  but  the  consequence  he  de- 
duce! ttiercfrom  is  absurd  :  that,  "  A  ihtatrt,iithertforeentirtlyalthemercy 
^tkepitbtic,''  and  that  "  IhepuUic  ihonUaatcA  their  /igitimale  rigiit  juilh  a 
Jealoui  tge,  and  guard  them  iritk  a  teeoming  tpirtl ;  and  ■aktn  a  conductor  of 
this  spedu  of  tnUriitinment  dares  to  insult  thr  people  bff  whom  he  u  supported, 
tndtoho  hate  Ufled  his  profession  from  a  puppet-tAom  to  a  school  of  moral  in- 
struction, and  sta:iiptd  by  their  Hbertlity  a  consequence  en  his  prqfestional  ex- 
ertions, he  ought  to  rrceirt  such  strong  marks  of  public  disapprobation ,'  as 
vouldntam  hint  from  taking  future  liberties  -aith  the  rights  of  a  British  aiuU* 
ena: )"  or  in  other  wards,  if  the  Manager  does  not  please  you,  tear  hi* 
house  about  his  ears,  destroy  his  prc^rty,  and  ruin  him  for  ever. 

This  is  mob  government  with  a  vengeance  on  Jacobinical  piimciptes ; 
and,  if  it  were  once  submiitei!  to,  let  the  players  themselves  take  care,  wlioae 
perturbed  spirits  tirst  raised  the  alaYm  on  this  aubjecl,  it  would  soon  be  "  » 
la  lanterne,"  with  every  one  of  iliem  who  should  happen  to  displease,  how- 
ever innocently,  theii  high  mightinesses  of  the  Canaille — nay,  they  might 
equally  suffer  in  some  dispute  on  an  emore  between  the  Mountain  and  la 
'e«ti  gauche.  When  mob-govern lAent  is  once  permitted  in  a  theatre,  it  would 
«OQfi  break  down  the  barriers   of  all  legal  government ;     and  we  might 

Quickly  expect  the  despotic  crew  would  riot  in  the  gallery  at  the  House  of 
'omiaons,  as  well  as  that  at  Covent-Garden,  in  support  of  *'  their  le^ti-, 
mate  rights." 

That  the  public  may  express  their  pleasure  or  disgust  at  performers  and 
"  |entiments  by  ai)  hiss  or  clap,  has  long  been  s^ioctioneil  by  custom,  and 
perhaps  a  salutary  custom  too  ;  wliile  it  is  corrected  by  a  sense  of  decorum, 
snd  does  not  proceed  "  to  breaking  the  king's  peace,"  or  injuring  any  in- 
dividual  :  in  this  case,  ihc  laiv  steps  in  most  necesB:irily,  and  this  author 
■faonld  have  remembered  the  heavy  damages  awarded  by  an  Engliah  }air, 
against  the  principals  in  a  riot,  that  drove  old  Marilin  from  the  stage. 

There  are  no  such  dcspot-c  rights  and  privileges  recorded  to  have  existed 
even  at  Athens,  where  the  public  purse  supported  theatrical  entertainments ; 
and  where,  after  the  war  of  Kglna,  Pericles  Obtained  a  decree,  that  the 
money  deposited  in  the  tre;ifury  to  pay  the  soldiers  of  the  State,  shoeld  be 
appropriated  to  scenical  exhibitions  ;  and  where  too,  Eubulus  procured  a 
law,  condemning  any  man  to  death,  who  should  on!;/  propose  rwiniing 
TB,-  raEft  TOT  StJfiitiiy  to  the  jiublic  service. — Here  the  tluvitre  was  the  complete  ' 
property  of  the  jiubiic,  an'l  cot  only  every  man  of  "  the  300,000  who  might 
participate  in  the  amuscmcrtt  of  the  theatre,"  but  every  man  ia  the  state  had 
abooafideinterc«t,  actually  paid  for,  in  the  theatre  ;  still  we  read  of  no  such 
wild  and  anarchical  privileges  among  the  Athenians. 

It  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  this  country,  the  public  money  is  not  wasted  i* 
this  way  ;  onr  soldiers  sf.  least  subsist  upon  it ;  we  have  no  Pericles  oi  Eu- 
,  but  what  must  jay  so  many  shillings  to  see  a  play,  as  he 
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io  sit  brtkih  tin  vcafh^  'iohere  there  is  a  piettsing.^4iriH^  qf  architectural  o^der 
te/iich  is  most  fancifudjif  display  td^  and  the  "general  deportmcrii  of  the  wkok  ii^ 
tcrior  of  the  bitildins:  has  a  vcr^.  rich  a^id  ftmcinatinu!  eil'tct ;  v/»i/r  the  pR  I  v^i  i 
Boxes?'  (of  which  the  number ie  nearly  double  by  the  bye ;  and^  notwiTh- 
itanding  a  positive  and  specific  a«*'ceHie»twith  the  rentcrHo  tha  contrary «  au- 
nualty  chcreasing)  *'  are  by  no  fftcans  offemizi^i  eiiber  to  the ,  convemieuce  or 
sight  of  the  audience*^  heinsr  so  coHstrmted^  that  t^e^  do  not  impede  the  pu^lie 
from  the profuincnt  and  nsualfree  parts  of  the  /i<f«/re,"— -WcU  Sir,  .U)i»  loi^« 
winded  £uiogium  is  not  doubted,  and  you  are  certainly  at  liberty  to  wita** 
draw  your  custom,  or  as  you  call  it  patronage  from  tho  **  GiHgerhe^* 
house  i*^ — and  buy  )'our  cakes  in  future  at  the  "  new,  stiperby  tonvenient  0^4 
elegant  shop,  in  Drnrtf-lane,*-  so  you  would  not  persuade  us  to  pull  the  Qin- 
getbread  house  about  the  landlord's  cars. 

This  writer  should  have  remembered,  that  the  patent  of  a  th<»trc  i«  aot 
granted  by  the  public  at  all ;  nor  was  it  granfcod  by  the  Sovereigi^,  (whoflc 
•ole  privilege  it  is,  and  wh^Se  serwints  the  performers  proiess  themselves  to 
be)  to  the  present  proprietors  of  either  theatre  ;  it  is  alienable  property,,  tpjr 
which  the  present  putenteesof  Covent-Gardenpaid  dov/n  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  ;  and  for  which,  if  oUr  information  be  correct,  and  we  believe  it  is» 
they  never  have  netted  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  an  average,  which,  if  we 
calculate  their  own  time,-  and.the  hazard  of  the  speculation,  is  much  less  in« 
tcrcst  than  any  commercial  concern  would  engage  for ;  if  it  was  ••  a  puppet* 
.  shtw,"  when  these  proprietors  purchased,  it  was  a  show  worth  120,00Q/. 
if  under  their  management,  it  has  become  "  t  school  of  moral  instruction," 
it  is  a  pity,  that  all  such  noisy  riotous  boys  as  the  author,  should  not  be  well 
flogged  into  obedience; 

But  Supposing  the  position  could  be  maintained,  th^t  a  riot  is  a  legal  and 
just  mode  of  rcdrcMing  injuries  at  a  theatre,  which  this  author  seems  to  mfUii«^ 
tain  by  relating  the  triumph  over  **  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  Managers^  i» 
compelling  thrm  to  erect  a  shilling  galleri^,*' still  his  arguments  are  incomplete  I 
the  public  suffer  no  diminution  of  places,  and  of  course,  neither  th^  rente;-  qor 
peribrmer  ;  and  therefore,  a  riot  on  his  own  terms  would  be  unjustifiable. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  matter,  pot  £of 
the  purpose  of  convicting  this  disappointed  gentleman  of  a  malicious  falser 
hood,  but,  to  ascertain,  whether  the  public  conveniwjxje  had  been  infringed 
tt|)on ;  assured,  that  if  there  were  any  just  ground  of  oomplaint,.  a  |;|C;mperat« 
Jcmonstrance  even  from  a  private  individual,  would  immediately  procurt 
redress. 

Aud  we  find,  that  when  tht  private  boxes  were  first  consented  to>  at  thf 
express  desire  of  some  of  the  royal  family,  and  in  order  to  accommod^t 
others  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  country,'  who  had  Ion  J  been*  indulgiwl 
with  a  similar  privilege  at  Drury-lane,  the  proprietors  deterrtwned  to  enhtrg^ 
the  seats  of  the  back  boxes  on  the  one  and  two  pair  of  stairs  from  the  piis-^ 
sages ;  which,  from  very  obvious  reasons,  are  still  too  spacious.  This  al- 
teration added  room  for  1 50  persons,  and  the  enclosed  boxes  only  tCK^awaf 
108,  so  that  the  renter  and  the  public,  ^d  the  performer,  are  better .aqpon»* 
modatcd  in  that  proportion.  Turning  ^e  slips  into  boxes,  ^6  seats  are^ow 
occupied  at  6s.  which  only  produced  2s.  each,  .making  a  difijjrencc  to  the 
performer  in  a  full  house^  of  L.  29  -  l6  :  0  in  his  favour. 

la  addition  to  this,  frona  a  judicious  arrangement  in  the  back  boxes  without 
fflrcnQfiing  on  the  bbby,  the  theatre  pn  a  crowded  night  will  contain  up- 
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■vnrdf  ofan  bundred  penons  more,  making  a  Mill- £iithex  incmac  of  35l, 
ia  the  performer's  favour. 

These  are  «tronp  ground«  of  injustice  to  at!  parties  concerned  !  !  ! 

There  is  one  objection  indeed  of  this  gentleman,  whieh,  if  it  bore  the  teat 
of  truth,  would  b«  a  lubject  for  public,  but  temperate  intpricrence ;  that, 
by  tioM  alteratkon,  the  renters  in  particular,  sre  eampellfd  in  the  upper  bpxen^ 
,**  tc  ktar  the  hate  language  »f  the  ttaptt  tutuag  fiom  iiffnuliipt  of  thefrail 
tifterhoei,  wkoie  gresineu  -ae  haveeflcn  *trn  nff'ate  lie  uiodtsl  cheek  ef  a  rr- 
fpectablefa^ltf,  and  ptaee  their  protitfor  in  tuch  a  tiluation,  lliat  he  has  beta 
tither  oilisfd  to  iDiihdrna  from  the  bor  icilh  thote  under  his  protetiion,  «r  enter 
into  a  icu^e  wth  the  dregt  a/Soho  and  ikeir  paramours,  ^c," 

The  renters  take  very  good  cate,  especially  when  they  have  their  Ckmilie^ 
with  them,  to  Becure  the  lower  boxes  ;  and  being  in  general  persons  of  good 
fortune,  are  less  apt  to  be  annoyed  by  the  frail  sisterhood ;  or  in  better  words, 
the  common  women  of  the  town,  than  any  other  frequenters  of  the  theatre. 
That  such  women  should  be  admitted  at  aU,  is  matter  of  serious  r^ret  to  the 
sober  judgment  of  mor^l  and- religious  society  ;  but  the  policy  of  admitting 
.them,  and  possibUity  of  keeping  them  out,  long  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
subject  for  discussion;  that,  bawevcr,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
question  j  they  ,ai;e  admitted  ;  and  all  those  who  frequent  the  theatre,  are 
Teady  to  acknowledge,  that  by  altering  the  slips,  these  wietChed  noisy  crear 
-turcsare  not  only. driven  up  to  "  an  elevated  seat  of  couifort,"  but  the  pri-r 
^te  boxes  form  a  barrier,  from  their  insuLted  situation,  between  them  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  ;  that  some  of  them  do,  and  will  ttray,  caiinof 
kc  denied  ;  but  the  comparative  decency  and  quiet  of  the  house  have  beeD 
for  these  two  seasons,  a  subject  of  congratulation. 

As  this  writer  so  diMntcrestedly  takes  up  the  cudgel  for  the  performer's 
benefits,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  prove,  that  the  hou^e  contains  more 
iinott^  than  before;  but  to  st;ite,  that  many  of  them  have  cleared  fron^ 
(hrce  to  four  hundred  pound!:,  on  their  ni°;htE,  ever  since  the  altera-;' 
tion,  independ^t  of  their  weekly  salaiics  !  ! — It  is  not  necessary  tg 
contrast  this  with  the  averaged  incomes  of  the  whole  bodj-  of  the  clergy  i 
Idieu'  lamentablle  !  !' !-— But  it  will  not  he  out  of  the  subject  to  regret  as  a 
matter  hi^jhly  regarding  the  interest  of  pubhc  morality,  that  there  are  any 
benefits  at  all  j  as  an  honourable  remuneration  may  be  easily  made  by  addi< 
fional  salarr.  '  If  the  performers  are  ever  to  become  a  res]>ectable  body  of 
men  for  privaie  worth  as  well  as  public  talenls,  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
detaching  them  from  those  grovehng  pursuits  which  are  too  successful  in 

Slin^  a  theatre  ;  the  fdCt  is-wel)  kuown,  that  most  of  the  players,  even  of 
e  first  abilities,  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  dubs  at  the  lowest 
pablit  houses,  playing  tricks  of  obscenity  and  buttbonery,  to  the  very  scuw( 
f>!  lije  metropolis,  in  order  to  put  oft  Ihiir  tii-Uii\  the  conviviality  and 
spirit  of  their  manners  allures  WBik  minds  to  imitation,  and  by  continual 
IbtUt,  they  theinselvcs  become  drunken,  iliisolutc,  and  abandoned  characr 
Jers,  a  disgrace  to  their  profession,  and  a  pest  to  that  society  which  their 
'^ents  might  hcnour  as  well  as  polish. 

" Wc  cannot  find 

Jn  reason,  but  'that  those  whom  oft  we've  seen 
'I'o  ])eraonnte  a  gentleman,  noble,  wise, 
,    ■  I'-aiUifalatu!      '  '      ' 

'i'he  jwet  pie 
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But  that  (as  vessels  still  pnrtakc  the  odour 
Of  the  sweet  precious  liquors  they  contain)  ' 
Tiicy"'**  7night^*  "  be  real!)^  in  some  degriec^ 

,Thc  thing  they  do  present" 

■  •■     ■ ■        ■  **  And  we  presume 

'i'liey  may  become  a  volume  in  which  all 

Tho^e  excellent  gifts  the  etage  hath  seen  them  graced  with 

Are  curiously  bound  up." 

Wc  have  been  thus  prolix  not  to  answer  so  trite  a  writer,  but  because  tbe 
subject  is  interesting  and  important.  ^ 

The  itile  in  which  this  pamphlet  is  written,  is  worthy  of  the  matter  it 
asserts,  crude,  inflated,  and  harsh,  "  st^ifled  with  periods  of  a  mile."  And 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  which  is  displayed  in  strongest  colours,  igno- 
rance, falsehood,  or  malice* 

The  Infant  Po/c'us  ;  cr  an  Injuiry  into  the  requtfites  of  an  ASIer  :  comfr'^fing  a  Cri- 
tkcd  Analif  is  rf  Totmg  JBettyh  aiSing  on  the  London  Boards  :  a  complete  fietch 
9f  his  Life  J  an  Ini'ejiigation  of  the  Merits  of  the  four  P:i?7/phkts  'which  lia^ve  been 
puhkjhed  refpe^ing  him,  hy  MeJfrs.JackfQrt,  BiJ[ei,  Merritt,  and  Hurley ,  Strict 
twres  on  theprefnt  Stfkte  of  the  CouefU-Garaen  Company,  ^c.  By  T,  IJarraJ, 
Efq»  Author  of  a  Mom/tfy  off  the  Death  of  Mr,  J  dm  Palmer  y*'  Oifervations  on 
the  moft  eminent  Perfmners  of  the  London  Stage y'^  Uq^  &C.  Pf.  50.  is.  6d. 
Allen. 

'.  MR.  HARRAL  ftates  his  motives  for  the  pnhlicaticn  of  this  tra&  to  b|i 
"  a  refpeft  for  the  profeffion  of  an  a^lor,  and  a  defire  to  place  the  legiti- 
mate and  honourable  members  of  that  profeilion  in  a  juft  point  of  view." 
His  traft  cbnfequently  has  f  considerable  Uaini  to  originality ;  and  he  In? 
veftigates  the  recjuifites  which  aaaftor  ought  to  poffcfs,  in  ofder  to  attain  to 
trhinence  in  his  proftffion,  on  grounds  fo  truly  juft  ai)d  phiJofophicai, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  our  i:onceiced  votaries  of  the  fock  and  buf- 
kin,  if  the/  were  to  attend  to  his  remarks.  We  (hall  add,  ;hat  thefe  ftric- 
tu res  are  no  imitation  of  thofe  attempts  at  ciiticiAn,  which  teem  in  our 
daily  newspapers,  and  with  which  the  well-informed  part  pf  the  public 
iTfi  (o  oft^n  difgufted  ;  but  they  are  the  rational  fuggeiftions  of  a  writer 
who,  to  a  juft  difcriminatlon,  evidently  unites  a  conliderable  portion  of 
claffical  knowledge.  His  account  of  Master  Betty  is  well  wriittea,^and  as  he 
has  availed  himiVlf  oCfome  of  the  information  given  by  the  preceding  bia- 
^raphers  of  this  extraordinary  youth,  it  muft  he  prefumed  as  authentk^ 
any  other  that  has  appeared.  His  remarks  on  the  pamphlets  whiqh  ha\je 
been  published  on  this  fvibjeft,  are  perfectly  cprrcd  :  but  his  ftridures  on 
tiie  prefcRC  ftate  of  Covent-Garden-Company  ought  rather  to  be  called  pa^ 
negyrics,  as  he  confesses  *'  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  fearch  for  defe^s^* 
which,  however,  we  think  he  might  have  found  abundantly,  without 
much  trouble. in  the  feeking.  He  regrets  that  the  muftcal  compofition^  of 
a  theatre  are  not  confined  to  one  individual  of  acknowledged  ^€ri^.  But 
would  not  this  be  a  monopoly  of  the  art,  to  the  material  L.jury  of  rifing 
fiierit  ?  Mr.  Harral  muft  furely  know  th?it  for  vant  of  the  kindly  hand  pf 
unfought  patronage  the  bloffoms  of  brilliant  genius,  ere  they  open  to  the 
;^iew,  are  too  frequently  nipped  anddefcroyed  by  the  chilling  blaft  of  apa- 
thy and  ncgle^. 

Wc  hav«  faid  enough  to  fhew,  that  this  is  perhaps  the  beft  trafl  which 
katyet  appeared  oa  the  fubjeft  of  th^  "  2W^  Rofcius"   ,         ^ 

"^        REVIEWEH? 
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fitmarks  pa  the  ^Jiaiiirgi  Heview  if  Dr.  Tiamua'i  Sj/itta  ifCiemittTy.  By  lh« 
,Auihor  of  that  Work.  8vo.  Pp.64,  Hurfl,  LoiiHon ;  Andertbn, 
Edinburgh  ;  Gilbert  and  Hodges,  Dublin  ;  B^lh  and  Reid,  Glafgow ; 
Brown,  Aberdeen;  Forr^lh,  Elgin;  and  Young,  Invemefs.     1604. 

OUR  readeit  have  bad  repeated  proora  that  neither  we  ourfelves,  nor 
OUT  correfimndents,  haTC  been  inattentive  to  the  principles  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  puhlic-ation  is,  indeed,  conduced 
on  a  plan  To  exiraoriliDary  as  to  batHe  all  conjeclures  with  regard  to  the 
jDolives  by  which  the  proprietors  and  editor  are  iiifiuenced.  It  ia  natural 
to  fuppole  that  the  ptincipal  object  of  authors  in  general,  and  of  the  au- 
thors of  literary  journals  in  particular,  is  to  deferve,  or  at  lealt,  I u  conci- 
liate the  favour  and  good-will  of  the  public ;  fince  on  thefe  mud  depend 
twth  emolument  and  iame.  But  the  ^dhiburgh  Reviewers  appear  to  have 
founded  their  hopes  of  fuccels  on  raaxims  entirely  lippofile,  Inliead  of 
' thfiilanalyiis,         '      -■ 


iiideavouring  to  recommend  their  labours  by  a  falitifuf  analylt' 
account,  of  the  different  works  which  they  undertake  to  criticife,  they 
feero  to  have  fet  out  with  the  profelTed  delign  of  declaring  war  on  llie 
whole  fraternity  of  authors.  It  is  certain,  atleaft,  thatv>:ry  few  of  thoie 
whom  they  have  honoured  with  their  notice,  have  met  from  them,  with  any 
thfnglikejuftice,  notto  mention  candour.  Their  fyliem,  it  mult  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  3  bold  one,  and  [lilcovcrs  great  confidence  in  their  own  poWerit. 
It  is  likely,  however,  we  think,  to  be  altendt-d  with  fome  inconvenience. 
Authors,  we  know,  whether  (hey  write  in  poetry  or  in  profe,  have  been 
long  regarded,  andjuftlylQ,  as  genus  irritaiiU;  and  tlie  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, who  hava  apparently  fixed  on  the  charadler  of  Iftitnael  as  the  &• 
vourite  modeliy  which  to  form"  their  own,  might,  with  prudence,  per- 
haps, Jiave  recollected  thai,  while  that  patriarch's  "  hand  was  to  be 
again II  every  man,  every  man's  hand  was  to  be  ^ainft  him."  It  is  really 
omufing  loobferve  the  impntenl  felf-rulSdenty  wit>i  which  thcfe  critics 
preleiiJ  to  ere£)  tltemlelves  into  judges,  from  wholte  fentence  LheiB  Jliall  be 
jio  appeal.  A  nd  it  is  certainly  Angular,  thai  in  esaci  proportion,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  to  llie  merit  of  an  author,  is  their  anxiety  to  degrade  and 
vilify  his  work.  Of  this  very  numerous  inliances  might  be  given,  were 
(his  the  proper  time  and  place.     But,    unqueftioiwblv,  none  more  promi- 

uenl  can  be  produced  ilian  the  criticifm  which  gave  rile  to  the  pamphlet 

.  now  before  us. 

Br.  Thbnifo.n's  Syfiem  nf  Chemiilry  J'  a  work  of  fuch  uncommon  tperil, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  Cuch  by  the  abieft  judges  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
that,  although  wc  imagined  uurldves  wtll  acquainted  willi  Ilie  temper  and 
fpirit  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we  yet  read  Iheir  laboured  crilicifm  on 
that  work,  with  complete  aflnnillniieot.  The  Crilic's  power,  indeed,  to 
injure  Dr.  Thomlbn,  is  greatly   inferior  (o   his  inclination  ;  but  in  (his  re- 

'  fpefl  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  ;  tor  no  man,  we  are  thoroughly 
perfuadjd,  ever  laboured  more  ftrenuoudy  to  attain  his  end,  as  far  aq  the 

"  fxtenl  of  his  abilities  would  permit.  DefeQs  and  mifiakes  have  been 
fearched  for  with  a  keen  and  indefdtigable  eye.  Some,  Dr.  Thorn  Ton  al- 
iqws,  have  iiceii  found ;  for  what  wore,  on  (uch  a  I'ubjeft,  of  equal  ex- 
tent, was  erer  free  from  them  ?     Bat  wliere  tiiey  have  not  been  liiund. 
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they  have  been  made  in  abundance  ;  and  Ihe  art  of  mifreprefentation  has 
been  called  in  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  foUd  grounds  of  cenfure. — 
Nor  has  the  RevieWer  forgotten  the  haclLnied  trick  of  beftowing  fomege- 
peml  and  unappi'dpriate  praife  on  the  book,  which,  if  his  talent  for  naif- 
chief'Wer^  equal  to  his  malice^  he  would  confign  to  the  fnuft^ftiops  and 
other  lefs  bon^rnftile  plfiU:es.  He  mud  furely  have  entertained  a  mofl  con- 
temptuous opini6n  of  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  read  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  when  he  look  it  for  granted  that  they  were  incapable 
©fleeing  through  this  flimfy  difguife.  ^ 

When  we  firft  p^sfrufed  this  precious  mbrfel  (if  Nbrtherh  criticifm,  wet 
were  imprefled  with  a  notion  that  foraething  tnore~was  required  to  account 
tor  its  bitlernefs  than  the  common  quantity  of  gall,  J^i*g«  as  it  is,  which 
conftitutes  fo  eflenlial  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  oiart  Edmburgh  Re-  ' 
Tifewer.  We  thought  that  the  ftridures  on  Dr.  Thomfon'fi  Vvorit  difco- 
vered  luch  marks  of  envy  and  ill-nalure,  as  could  proceed  from  none  but 
ao  anfijccefsful  rival ;  who  thus  took  occafibn  to  evacuate  his  fpleen  at  the 
general  and  well-deferved  reputation  which  Dr.  Thomfon  has  acquired.-— 
For  our  fagacitjon  this  occafion,  w^e  hope  that  we  {hall  be  allowed  fome 
credit;  for  Dr.  Thomfon  himfelf  has  fully  verified  our  conjedture.  It  it 
obvious  that  he  is  thorofughly  acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  his  Reviewer ; 
'and  the  following  fhort  quotation  will  explain  the  caufe  of  the  fuperabun« 
'dant  bile  vrhith  pervades  every  part  of  the  Reviewer's  obfervations.  The 
Revieweir  has  ftrongly  condemned  Dr.  Thomfon's  arrangement.  'On  this 
thiB  Doctor,  among  other  things,  remarks  that  *'  Reviewers  are  fo  eager  to 
jK)int  but  errors,  that  they  do  not  allow  themfelvfes  to  confider  .the  fubjed. 
**  Bat,*'  adds  hie,  *'  the  reader  will  be  Hill  more  furprlfed,  wbeh  t  inform 
him  that  ih\%V€iy  Reviewer,  notwithftandihg  the  Violence  of  his  attack, 
has  Mmself  Jtubliihed  an  Ejiitome  of  Chemistry ,  in  which  he  has  carried  my  ar- 
ratigement,  as  he  fuppofes,  to  the  ne/ilus  ultra  of  perfedion."  (P.  22.) 

From  the  particular  manner  in  which  this  Reviewer  is   here  defcribeA 
by  Dr.  Thomfon,  our  readers  will  conclude  that  he  is  perfe6tly  well  known 
iothe  Literati  of  Edinburgh ;  which   is  really  the  cafe.     We  ourfelves  are, 
iia  fa6l,  in  poflTeffionbf  his  name.     But,  although  his  malignity  deferves  to 
be  expofed,  his  name  is  not  of  fufficient  importance   to  attract'  any  part  oY 
the  public  attention.     We  have  been  allured  that  his  attack  <m  Dn  Thom- 
fpti,  who  is  a  laborious  and  well-attended  Lei^urer  on  Cheraiftry,    in  the 
}         Uniyerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  Writteh  rather  with  the  mean  and  un^en- 
flemanly  defire  of  dirainifhing  the  number  of  the   Do6lor's  pupils,   than 
\         with  any  hope  (which,  indeed,  would  have  been  madnefs,)  of  hurting 
7       .the  fale of  his  book.     The  aflault,  in  truth,  appears  to  hare  been  riiedi* 
tated  for  a  confulefable  time.     "  I  learned,'*  fays  Dr.  Thomfon,  'f  that  the 
Review^ers,  in  the  fuinefs  of  their  hearts,  had  aliriOiinced  their  int<fntiort  of  * 
attacking  nay  work  whenever  it  (hould  appear."  (Pref.  p.  4.)     We  (hall 
•  |iere  tranfcribe,  (Vorti  the  Do6lor*s  <'  Remarks,"  two  important  paflages,, 
for  the  length  of  which  we  fliould  certainly  apologize,  if  we  did  not  reneS 
how  eminently  they  are  calculated  to  recommend,  to  univerfal*  notice^  the 
fair  antl  confcitentious  i|Xjpartiality  of  the  Edinburgh  Revitw.     ,  ^ 

"  The  Review  of  my  work  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  gentle- 
man very  well  inclined,  it  was  fuppofed,  to  tear  it  ifi  pieces.  The  manu-» 
feript^Kras  completed  in  fiVe  weeks,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor, 
with  exprefs  permiflion  to  m^ke  what  alteratiofis  on  the  Preface  he  thought 
proper,  .  The  JMiBtor,  who  is  lbn4  of  ferci^fm/ thought  it  too  lame  a  per- 
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formaiice  for  the  Edinburgh  R^view^  and  even  declared,  that  Che  Prefabi 
alone,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  workman,  would  have  furnifhed  (Uificient 
matter  for  filling  a  whole  Review  with  abufe  and  repartee.  It  was  thought 
requilite,  of  courfe,  to  give  it  a  few  touches  by  his  own  niaAerly  hand^ 
but,  indead  of  confulting  the  original,  he  fati&ned  himfelf  with  the  gar- 
bled account  of  the  Reviewer.  By  leaving  out  half  fentences,  uid  pran* 
hug  away  others  till  they  anfwered  his  purpoi'e,  he  has  totally  altered  the 
original  meaning,  and  fucceeded  in  giving  the  paragraph  fome  point,  at 
the  trifling  facrince  of  truth  and  candour.  It  in  pore  than  probable,  that 
thtt  accufations ,  of  the  fame  kind,  fcattered  through  different  parts  of  the 
Review,  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fame  caufe:  for  they  would  never  have 
occurred  to  any  perlbn  who  had  peruled  the  work  itfelf.^'  (Pp.*  II — 12.) 
V  Of  the  an  with  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  can  make  an  author 
fpeakjufl  what  they  pleafe.  Dr.  Thoinlbn  produces  here,  in  a  note,  fo  ad- 
mirable  a  fpecinien,  that  it  would,  we  think,  be  doing  thefe  gentlemen  great 
injufiice  to  withhold  it  from  our  readers.  Dr.  Thomfon,  in  his  Preface 
had  fald : 

"  It  would  be  improper  to  pafs  over  in  filence  the  many  obfervations 
<)n  the  former  edition,  with  which  the  Author  has  been  privately  favoured,  or 
which  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  different  journals.  To  thefe, 
the  prefent  edition  is  much  indebted  for  its  accuracy.  Several  hundred 
'  errors,  chiefly  in  the  numerals^  have  been  pointed  out  and  corrected, 
which  would  probably  have  efcaped  the  familiar  eye  of  an  Author.  The 
oblervalions  on  the  plan,  the  arrangement,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work,  have  been  carefully  and  impartially  examined ;  the  improvements 
fuggefted  have  been  adopted,  while  the  remarks  which  appeared  inappli- 
cable or  unjull,  have  been  disregarded.^ 

To  moll  people,  we  believe.  Dr.  Thomfon't  condu6t,  as  here  exhibited 
by  himfelf,  will  appear  highly  proper ;  and  liis  language'  is,  furely,  futfi* 
ciently  modeii.  .Let  us  now  contemplate  them  as  they  are  leprefeuted  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review. 

"  The  (iecond  part  [of  the  Preface},"  fays  the  Reviewer,  "  rather 
checked  oar  growing  partiality ;  for,  iniiead  of  returning  thanks  to  our 
fellow-labourers  on  tpe  other  fide  of  the  Twe«sd,  for  the  almofl  unqualified 
approbation  which  they  beflowed  on  his  former  edition,  or  folictting  the 
fame  attention  to  the  prefent,  he  boldly  fets  oqr  whole  corporation  at  de« 
fiance,  and  denies  the  competency  of  our  tribunal." 

Do  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  entertain  fo  poor  an  opinion  of  the  judg* 
ment  and  moral  feelings  of  their  readers,  as  to  fuppofe  tliat  they  can  neither 
perceive  nor  refent  fo  glaring  and  unprincipled  a  falfehood?  The  other  pat- 
fage  which  we  promiied  to  tranfcribe,  as  defcriptive  of  the  fpirit  of  this 
^  Review,  and  which  relates  to  the  flridtures  palfed  on  the  execution  of. 
Dr.  Thomfon's  work,  is  ai  follows : 

•'  Tiiis  part  of  the  Review  colt  the*  Author  great  labour.  Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  my  work,  our  critical  Goliath,  armed  with  a  tre- 
mendous darning  needle,  equally  fitted  for  pricking  holes,  and  flicking  on 
patches,  and  provided  with  a  fumcLent  number  of  fyringes  and  clyiler-pipes» 
filled  with  dirt  and  mud,  fallled  forth,  after  having  vowed,  in  full  divan, 
that  he  would  not  return  until  he  had  pricked  and  b^fpattered  the  Author 
to.  fome  purpofe.     His  faithful  Squire*  attended  him,    re<^dy,   with  his 


*  The  name  of  this  Squire  is  likewife  knowjn  to  us ;  but  it  is>  if  pof* 
fibje^  of  ftill  lefs  importance  tban  that  of  tlid  Knight^ 
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JiaDJrand  his  beel«,  (fqr  he  made  no  ufe  of  his  liead,)  to  execute  the  <h^ 
den  of  this  doaght^-knight.  Five  weeks  did  tbey  wield  the  ^needle  and 
the  clyfler-prpe  without  intermiiliun.  Nor  did  they  confide'  in  their  own 
fireDgth>  great  as  it  was,  but  iblicited  a(fi {lance  from  every  quarter.— 
Friends  and  foes  were  confulled ;  and  the  iaitbful  iquire  has  lieen  heard  to 
declare^  with  doleful  voice,  that  he  wore  out  two  pairs  of  flioes  in  the  fefr 
vice.  In  plain  ierms»  this  part  of  the  Review  coit  ^he  Author  and  hit 
.alfiilant  (for  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  ing^niouilv  contrived  to  in- 
troduce a  fet  of  underilrappers  or  Reviewers'  devils,  on  whom  the 
drudgery  of  colicf^ing  informatum  is  devolved,]  the  unremitted  labour  of 
five  weeks.  And,  not  Satisfied  with  their  own  exertions,  they  confulted 
^very  fuppofed  reader  of  the  work  to  whom  ihey  had  accefs.  Committees 
iat  upon  particular  pages^  and  a  hundred  pens  were  drawn  to  jneaiure  tha 
accuracy  of  the  calculations.  Surely,  then,  I  have  reafon  to  conclude  that 
every  error  of  confequence  has  been  dragged  info  notice.  A  whole  regt* 
ment  of  Critics,  a  fault-hunting  fb/  five  weeks  through  four  common-fized 
Tolames,  mud  furely  have  laid  hold  on  every  blunder,  however  inge- 
jiiottfly  concealed.  If  a  work  pafs  tolerably  through  this  ordeal,  it  may  cer* 
iainly  be  confidered  as  fuflSciently  purified.** 

"  The  reader  will  naturally,"  continues  Dr.  Thomfon,  '*  wifli  to  know 
why  fuch  pains  were  taken  to  delect  faults,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
performance  were  pafled  over  in  contemptuous  iilence.  Ha/ipeuing  /»  make 
{when  I  made]  this  obfervation  to  a  friend  of  mine,  he  fi^youred  roe 
with  the  following  folution :  '  Once,'  lays  he,  '  I  put  a  fimilar  queftion^  to 
>n  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  received  for  anfwer  :,  We  wiQi  our  book  to 
/<//,  and  know  enough  of  the  talle  of  the  public  to  fuit  their  palate.— *Ri» 
dicule  and  inve6live -alone  are  Certain  to  command  fuccefs.  Let  the  poor 
devils  of  Authors  fmart;  that  is  no  bufjnefs  of  ours«— Such  is  their  plan» 
;ind  they  a^  up  to  it.  Reviews  are  not  unfrequently  returned,  for  no 
other  fault  than  too  much  candour.  The  Review,  they  obferve,  is  excel- 
lent; but  it  is  not  fufHciently  farcaflic  fur  our  purpofe.  Jf  no  faults  can 
)be  detected  on  a  hatly  reading,  a  little  mi  (Quotation  can  do  no  Jiarm;  or 
you  may  dexteroufly  alter  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  then  abufe  htm 
for  abfurditv.  Moil  of  our  readers  will  take  us  at  our  word,  and  inquire 
m  farther. 

**  Acluated>  no  doubt,*',  fays  Dr.  Thomfon,  "  by  thefe  worthy  motives, 
^nd  by  fome  others^,  which  I  leave  to  the  fagacity  of  the  reader  to  difco« 
ver^  the  Reviewer  of  my  work  was  particularly  anxious  to  acquit  himfdf 
to  the  fati&faflion  of  his  brethren.  And,  as  he  had  reafona  for  wilhing  I0 
remain  concealedf  he  was  very  loud  in  public,  during  the  whole  time. of 
writing  his  remarks,  in  praifing  my  work,  efpecially  thofe  parts  of  It  which 
he  meant  to  fall  foul  of."   (Pp.  27,  28,  2J/.) 

We  cannot  afford  to  confider,  in  detail,  either  the  Reviewer's  objec- 
tions or  Dr.  Thorn fon's  replies.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  give  a  fpeci- 


Syftem.  Y^et  t}e  afterwards  ^(Tures  us,  that  this  fame  arrangement  *'  is 
everywhere  inconfiflent  with  its  own  principles;  that  it.  is  incomplete; 
and  (hat  it  fometim^s  plafF^s  together  bodies  which  hav^  little  analogy  ; 
put  more  frequently  divides  and  fubdivides  tl}C  account  of  a  connecied 
illbk^  int#  minute  portions^  which  are  fcatteif  d  through  very  diiiant  parjts 
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of  ihe  work.'*    -An«l  thu<  we  nnd,  as  Dr.  Thotnfon  obferif^,  that,  •*  in  tll^ 
^Reviewer's  opinipn,  nothing  can  be  more  fimple,  fcientific,  and  beautifo), 
t])an  an  arrangement  every  where  inconliitent  with  itfelf,  incomplete,  and 
which  fritters  down  and  fcatters  connected  fnbje^ts.'*  (P.  19  ) 

Dr.  Thomfon  had  divided  flmple  fubftances  into  confinaS/e  and  lincah 
finable.  But  this  according  to  the  Reviewer,  is  a  falfedivifion ;  for  light  and 
Sieat,  th«  fabfiances  termed  by  Dr.  Thomfon  una>njmahk,  may,  it  feems; 
l>e  confined  in  proper  velFels.  *'  Clothing  is  u(ed  to  confine  the  warmth 
of  OUT  body ;  our  furnaces  are  conflruded  of  bad  condudors,  to  prevent  the 
diffipation  of  the  heat ;  and  caloric  may  be  abfolutely  confined  in  a  vessel^ 
ice,  as  Jong  as  the  veflel  itfelf  will  lau.  'Light  is  it  ill  more  confinabte. — 
Every  room  is  furniihed  witli  (butters  to  exclude  it,  and  the  dark  lantfaorfi 
wiis  contrived  to  confine  it.'' 

"  1  congratirlate  the  poblic,*"  fays  Dr.  Thomfon,  '*  on  this  notable  dil^ 
covery,  and  hope  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  will  fecure  it  to  them* 
ielves,  and  to  the  northern  part  of  the  eippire,  by  a  patent.  In  a  warm 
fummer  like  the  lafl,  a  prodigious  number  of  dark  lanthorns  might  have 
1>een  filled  with  fun-beams  ;  and  in  the  cold  fprings,  which  almofl  annual^ 
Vifit  this  northern  kingdom,  they  might  doubtlels  difpofe  of  their  whole 
"flock  to  great  advantage.  Some  fqueamifh  gentlemen  have  been  announce 
ing  their  fears  that  the  Edinbuigh  Review  will  not  be  a  long  liver.  HoW 
confoline  then,  muft  it  be  to  us  all,  to  coi^fider  that  the  worthy  proprietor, 
and  his  mend,  have  hit  upon  fo  ingenious  and  inexhauilible  a  lubfHtute ! — 
For  though  it  is  certainly  poliible  that  the  public  maj  lofe  their  relifh  for 
Ihofe  diihes  of  abufe,  which  they  fwallow  at  prefent  with  fo  much  avidity. 
1  think  I  may  ventdre  to  enfure  a  permanent  fsue  of  the  new  commodity,  at 
leaft,  on  this  M^  of  theTweed/^         ^  ' 

"  I  readily  acknowledge  that  this  difcovery  knocks  my  terms  on  the 
liead,  and  promii'e,  therefore,  to  change  them  for  any  others  which  th)b 
Reviewers  may  think  proper  to  fubditute,  whenever  they  choofe  to  fend 
ni6  an  ice-ba(ke^  of  heat,  and  a  dark  lanthorn  of  light.  Till  then,  I  muft 
be  allowed  the  liberty  of  preferring  them,  even  to  the  ierm^  fiomkraik  and 
imJiMiierabUj  which  the  Reviewer  has  kindly  offered  me  as  altogether  un- 
ironnc6ted  with  hypothefis.  But  thefe  terms,  though  they  do  not  fuit  my 
purpofe  exactly,  fuggeft  a  mod  important  fuperiority  which  the  manu&c- 
tnre  of  fun-bearns  has  over  every  other.  The  ice-balkets  and  dark  lan- 
thorns will  receive  no  fenfible  addition  of  weight,  though  crammed  full  of 
heat  and  light ;  fo  that  any  quantity  whatever  of  thefe  bodies  may  foe 
tranfmittedi  by  any  animal  whatever,  without  the  fmalleft  inconvenience. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  asses  as  very  proper  for  the  occafion. — . 
|t  has  been  remarked  of  late,  that  thefe  animals  thrive  very  well  in  this 
country.  They  are  fufficiently  long-winded  5  and  naturalifts  have  juft  af- 
pertained  that  they  are  animals  of  talle ;  that  their  voices  are  very  muii-' 
^al ;  and  that  they  hiave  a  great  rdiQi  for  Italian  poetry."  ^Pp.  22 — ^24.) 

One  fpecinien  more  we  muft  yet  extr^fl.  "  But  the  terms,*'  fays  our 
eminently  learned  Chemifl,  "  are  not  the  only  objedionable  part  of  the  ar* 
rangement.  I  haVe  begun,  itJeems,  with  a  fet  of  bodies  that  are  iK)t  Xij^-* 
gible,  and  '  have  plunged  my  readers,  in  the  very  firft  page,  (that  is,  beht^ 
tnterprefed,  the  \9th  page,}  into  all  the  intricacies  of  a  pneumatic  appara- 
tus, and  have  perplexed  them  with  different  kuids  of  gafes,  before  they 
C.15)  be  fuppofed  to  hare  any  conception  of  air  being  a  body  pofleflTed  of 
chemical  properties^r  or^,  indeed^  to  have  any  CQPceptioQ  of  chemical. pro* 
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jcrties  at  s^ll.'  What  poor  namlkuls,  chemical  readers  it  feemsi  aire  !— 
terhaps  it  might  hare  been  proper  to  hare  treated  fuch  ignorant  ieilowt 
with  Tentences  like  the  following : 

'  Matter  is  of  different  fpecies.    The  phenomena  of  matter  are  regu- 
lated by  attradion  and  repulflon/ 

This  IB  the  ftyle  which  the  Reriew«r  would  hare  approyed  of.  Permit 
me  here  to  alk.a  queftion  or  two.  Are  light  and  hear,  with  which  Chemift* 
cden  begin,  mpTe  tangible  Ih'dn  oxygen  gas,  fulphiir,  phofphorus,  and 
charcoal  ?  Is  it  eafier  to  comprehend  the  metaphylics  of  lieat  than  tlie 
method. of  heating  an  iron  pot  to  rednefs,  and  of  plunging  burning  fulphur  . 
and  phofphorus  intoaglafs  jar?  i  ifegin  withoxyger>;  becaufc  ^  know- 
ledge of  it  is  neceflary  for  enabling  us  to  underftand  almoft  all  other  fub- 
flances,  and  becaufe  its  properties  are  eafily  explained.  The  phenomena 
ofthefimple  fttbftances  are  the  raoft  entertaining  and  alluring  to  begip^ 

ncrs,  and,  of  courfe,  the  moll  readily  underflood  and  remembered.^' 

(Pp.25-- 26.) 

We  could  eafily  quote  from  this  mafterly  pamphlet  a  great,  number  of 
paffages,  which  are  equally  diftinguiftied  by  folidity/of  argument  and  bj 
keennefs  of  wit.  The  unfortunate  Rfcviewer  is,  in  moft  inilance^  in* 
deed,  not  only  confuted,  but  convinc^  of-  ignorance,  and  covered  with 
ridicule.  We  are,  however,  in  dajiger  of  exceeding 'our  limits,  and 
muft,  therefore,  reftrain  our  ftrong  proj>enfi ty  to  exhibit  Dr.  Thomlbn 
more  at  l^ge  in  a  %le-of  writing  in  which  he  Teems  peculiarly  qualified  to 
exc^l.  But  one  part  of  this  pamphlet  does  him  fo  much  honour,  as  a  can- 
did and  ingenuous  znan,  that  if  cannot  be  mentioned  without  the  highefl 
praife.  The  reaJ  errors  which  the  lynx-eyed  Reviewer  has  been  able  to 
difcover,  are  trivial  and  few.  But  Dr.  Thomfpn  himlelf  has  difcovered 
feveral,  which  he  thinks. of  importance  ;  and  has  proved  his  title  to  Lfxe 
confidence  of  the  public,  by  taking  this  opportunity  of  pointing  tbem 
out.  As  this  portion  of  the  pamphlet  muft  be  very  acceptable  and  ufo- 
ful  to  all  who  are  poifefied  of  his  work,  we  iliall  make  no  apology  for  i^n- 
ferting  it  entire. 

"  I  flatter  myfelf,''  fays  Dr.  Thomfon,  "  that  I  have  fucceeded  in  re- 
futing moft  of  the  ferious  charges  brought  againft  me.  But,  I  fear,  that  I 
muft  afcribe  my  efcape  rather  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Reviewer,  than  t» 
the  wantof  miftakes  in  the  work  reviewed.  I  have  not  had  leifure,  ii>- 
de^d,  fully  to  examine  the  edition  fince  it  came  from  the  prey's ;  yet  t^ 
occafional  glances,  which  I  have  made,  detedled  feveral  errors ;  the 
moft  important  of  which  are  the  following: 

.  *M.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  Eiiglifli  guinea,  which  I  copied  from 
BrilTon  and  Hauy,  (Chemiftry,  Vol.  I.  p.  143.)  is  erroneous.  Hatchett 
haslhewn,  that  the  denfity  of  gold  alloyed  with  copper  is  lefs  than  tlie 
mefjium." 

"  2.  In  the  fame  page  I  have  erroneoufiy  flated  tiie  proportion,  4^allyy 
.   xn  our  filver  coin  l-l  6th.     It  ought  to  be  3-1 2tl^." 

"  3.  I  have  erroneoufly  flated  putty  to  be  an  oxide  of  tin.  It  con- 
tains like  wife  lead.  T^is  miftake  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Artiiur  Ailrin^ 
in  the  Annual  R-eview.  A  fpecimen  which  I  analyfed  was  c^^mpofed  of 
two  pacts,  pxid6  of  lead,  and  one  part  oxide  of  tin." 

"  4.  In  page  239  of  the  fame  volume,  line  2  fro^  the  hoiioai,  for 
H.  8' read  V4.  (>.'• 

''5.  Ibid. 
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"  5.  IbFd.  p.  335,  line  XS,  Me  the  word  inversely,  TJ>u  mi(takef  wa* 
peinted  out  by  the  Edinburgh  Review." 

"  6.  The  difcovcr^'  of  the'  fad,  that  water  begins  to  ejcpand  when  cool- 
ed Jbelow  42®^  which  I  afcribe  to  Delue  (in  Vol.  I.  p.  352,  of  my  (yf- 
temj  was  made  long  before'  by  Dr.  Crowne,  and  exhibited  pubh'cly  to' 
the  Royal  Society.  Sefe  Birche'*  Hirtory  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol,  IV, 
p.  233,  For  this  piece  of  information  1  am  obliged  to  ProfefTor  Robi- 
fon.!' 

"  7.  Ibid.  p.  358*.  In  the  table  of  melting  points,  that  of  fpermacetr 
isfetdown  at  '  133'>;Mt  ought  to  be  '  115.'  See  Smith  Gibbes,  Phil. 
Tranf.  1795,  p.  240. 

"  8.  The  cryftals  of  pure  lime,  ftated  (in  p.  507,  Vol,  I.)  to  have* 
been  obtained  by  Trommfdorf,  are  not  cryftals  of  lime,  but  of  fubmuriaf 
of  lime.     Berthollet/* 

V  9.  Vol.  II.  p.  216,  line  IS,  for  'volatile'  ?rtf</  '  porcelain,'* 
'*  10.  In  my  claflJfiGation  of  (alts,  (Vol.  II.  p.  307  ),  i   hai'e  arrange! 
ihekhosfihats  among  thofe  which  arc  decompofed  when  heated  with  char- 
coal.    This  is  inaccucale:  for  it  is  well  known  to  chemifts  that  fcveral  o( 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  phofphats  want  t^iat  property.*' 

*'  11.  In  Vol.  II.  p.  327,  I  afcribe  the  dilbovery  of  muriat  of  magnefia 
to  Dr.  Black..  This  is  inaccurate.  The  fait  had.  becMi  very  well  defcribedf 
before  by  Brown.    See  Foil.  Tranf.  Nos.  377  and  378.*' 

"  12.  In  my  iweount  of  heer,  (Vol.  IV.  p.  4(56.),  I  have  exptclTed  my- 
fclf  rather  loo fely,  when  I  fav  that  it  is  cufloraary  to  uie  only  one- third  'o^  ", 
malt.     I  allude  to  the  diftillers,  who,  by  that  methoJ,  improve  the  iitexi^i 
of  their  walh.     The  brewers,  I  fuppole,  employ  malt  only." 

"  13.  In  my  account  of  urinary  calculi,  (p.  667,)  I  erronebufly  pfac^' ' 
carhwat  tf  Ume  among   the  ingredients;    and   in  p.  671,   quote  the  an* 
tbority  of  Mr.  Crumpton  for  the  fadt.     But  fhe  calculus  which  he  exa-^ 
mined  was  not  a  urinary,  but  a  pulmonary  concretion.     The  paragraph,- 
of  courfe,  ought  to  be  inferted  under  the  account  of  the  pulmonary  con-     ' 
cretions  in  p.  Qb^/^  (Pp>  58-— 61.)         * 

Ample  as  our  extrafts  have  already  been,  we  cannot  conclude  without 
laying  before  our  readers  fome  additional  oblervatrons,  with  which,  no 
doubt,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  parilcularly  the  gentleman  em^ 
ployed  to  operate  on  D^  Thomfon's  work,  mufl  be  highly  delighted. 

"  Such,"  be  fays,  **  are  the  mifiakes  whith  I  have 'hitherto  dctccterf; 
I  here  offer  them  to  my  worthy  frionds,  if  they  think  of  bringir>g  me  b^-  *' 
fore  their  tribunal  a  fecond  time.  I  llwll  oirly  take  the  liberty  to  requei?  -  j 
of  them,  at  parting,  not  to  indalge  too  freely  in  Ihofe  unjurtifiable  arts  of  '*" 
criticifm,  which  fo  unhappily  diftingui  h  the  luiinburgh  Review.  '  Any  '  \ 
wan  can  abufe  and  call  names;  any  man  can  milquote  and  pervert  the' 
meaning  of  an  author:  but  to  difcriminate  between  faults  and  perfe6tions,  , 
and. to  point  out  the  various  degrees  of  merit  with  juflice,  belong  only  to'  a  *  ; 
fuperiormind.  Ifthey  muft  indulge  in  feverity,  let  them  not  lofe  fight 
ofcandoar.  Had  the  Review  of  my  work  poffefled  tl>at  chacadleri  thougb 
I  might  have  been  difpleafed  at  the  feverity  of  their  ftri6tures,  I  fbould  at 
leaft  have  been  filent<.  But,  if  they  are  determined  to  abufc  indifcrimi* 
natdy,  riglU  or  wrong,  without  regard  tojuftice;  let  tbem,»at  lead,  em«* 
ploy  writers  who  have  fome  ftiare  of  abilities,  and  who  underAand  a  little 
pi  thfe  fubjed  on  Which  they  pretend  to  decide.."  » 

.    **  Now  that  they  have  given  their  opinions  to  the  public,  I  am  very    • 

far 
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ferfrom  advifing  them  to  retrafl.  To  acknowledge  a  fault,  would  dero- 
gate from  the  dignity  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  might  induce  even 
tiieir  admirers  to  fuppofe  them  not  abiblutely  infallible.  Let  them  fiii^k 
boldly^  therefore,  t6  all  their  charges.  1  would  recommend  it  to  then* , 
even  to  be  facetious  on  the  occalion,  and  to  expatiate  'on  the  silliness,, 
tamness,  and  inst/tidity  of  theie  remarks  of  mine;  but  never  to  commit 
thcmfelves  by  defcending  to  particulars.  While  they  keep  to  general  ob- 
fefvations,  even  the  ignorant  may  confider  Ihemfelves  as  la!e.  The  words 
meant  vulgar,  cmtemJitibU,  trifling,  insufficient,  &c.  fliould  be  always  at 
hand  J  and  if  repealed  with  proper  aflfurance,  will  gain  them  fome  credit. 
But,  ab<)ve  all,  let  them  in  (id  upon  it,  that  all  their  former  obfervations 
arejuft,  and  that  not  one  of  their  objections  has  been  refuted.  Let  them 
dwell,  in  an  efpecial  manner^  on  the  abfurdities  of  my  arrangement,  oil 
the  errors  in  my  calculations,  and  my  ignorance  of  multiplicati(m  and  divi- 
fion.  This  :a|one,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  fufficient  to  render  th^m 
invulnerable.  For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  if  a  cham- 
pion finds  an  opinion  or  alfertion  fo  complettTy  refuted,  that  it  is  no  longer 
tenable,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  is  relolved  not  to  give  it  up ;  nothi'nj;^ 
anfwers  his  purpofe  fo  well  as  to  re/ieat  his  opinion  or  alFertioiv  as  pbfitively 
as  ever,  and  without  condescending  to  take  any  notice  ot  the  refutation. 
This  fl)ews  a  becoming  fptrit,  and  a  confidence  in  the  goodnefs  of  ones 
cauie,  both  of  which  are  known  to  have  their  weight  with  the  fpe6tators 
and  the  judges ;  and  the  adverfary,  when  he  finds  himfelf  thus  handled, 
will  either,  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  holding  his  peace,  or  at  leaft 
l»e  will  (peak  to  no  purpofe.  Had  Rabelais  been  obliged  to  keep  compaiiv 
with  a  regiment  of^  geele,  his  fined  flights  would  have  been  rewarded 
withhifTes."  ' 

"  Our  worthy  Critics  ought,  thcrefo«e,  to  review  this  pamphlet  of  mine, 
unlefsthey  think  it  better  to  publifh  2l  secmd  Review  of  th«  work  itfelf.  By' 
the  afual  methods  of  perverfion  and  mifquotation,  they  may  make  both  as 
ridiculous  as  they  pleafe.  In  thatxalb,  I  pledge  myfelf  beforehand,  to  exa- 
mine their  objections,  and  to  lay  the  refult  of  them  before  the  public. 
The  old  channels  of  information  are  ftill  open  to  me.  In  the  preced- 
ing remarks  I  have  been  exceedingly  moderate,  purpoTely  paffing  over  fe^ 
veral  precious  .fpeculalions  which  occupy  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
Kcview  of  my  work.  But  H I  find  it  necefrary  to  fefu'me  the  pen  a  fecofvl 
time,  it  will  not  be  expeded,  X  hope,  that  I  fhall  ftand  merely  on  the 
delenfive.*'  (Pp.  61— ^X)  ^ 

We  may  venture,  \vq  think,  to  afTiire  Dr.  Thomfon  that  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  will  not  be  forward,  by- conferring  the  honour  which  he  her« 
folieits,  to  afford  him  an  occafion  of  reluming  his  pen. 

4  SuffUment  to  an  Examinat'ton  of  the  Siri3ttres  of  the  Critical  ISixvTewert  §n 

the  Tranjlation  of  Juvenah     4to.     Hatcbard. 

IN  noticing  the  attack  of  the  Critical  Reviewers  on  Mr.  GlffordHi  "  Ei* 
^  atninatioh^"  we  ventured  to  ptedi6t  that  their  ill-judged  attenc^pt  to  in- 
timidate him  by  threats  of  future  vengeance,  would  produce  that  r^I/ 
which  the  itnbecilHjr  of  their  malice  would,  pcthaps,  fail  to' draw  forth. 
AccorcUngly  we  have  here  a  fpirited  retort,  in  which  every  charge  that  wa% 
formerlj:  brought  again  ft  them  is  repeated,  and  enforced  with  a  mafs  of 
<Tid^j9ce  which  leaves  no  poffibility  of  farther  caVil  on  the  fubjefi.    The 

"  flBpali 
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anoalf  of  literatoe  do  oot  faroifh  tnanj  ezAQipks  of  4  ca^gttioo  fb  merit* 
cd,  aod  fo  fevere :  it  has  bad  the  effe£i  which  we  progno^ated ;  an4  the 
drawcaniirs  who  threatened  to  *^ anatom'ixe  the  tranJMn,  oj  Jiwt^al,  and 
gxpijt  lit  nwrhid  anatomy,**  (fuch  is  the  "  dignified  langi|age"  of  the  critics  j 
kave  jodiciouilf  borne  their  faffering^  in  filence,  and  '*  jet  flagrant  froqp 
the  fcoarge/'  flunk  trembiing-and  abaflied  frond  the  field. 

We  ifee  no  nccelHty  for  entering  into  any  detaiU  on  fo  unequal  a  diC^ 
put©— :»^i  tu  pulfas  ego  vapuh  tanium-^TkVid  which  njoft  now  be  confider<^ 
•s  finally  decided.  One  fpecimen  of  Mr.  G.'s  fiyle  and  manner  wc  Aail 
fubjoiQ)  becaufe  it  contains  as  conoplete  an  expofufe  of  literary  quackery  ^ 
ve  ever  witnelTed  \  and  fully  coincides  with  our  own  ideas  of  the  fubjfeQ. 

<' ,  The  lafl  objedioa  is  raifed  againil  a  note.  *  Mr.  G.  pre^nds  tp  de- 
fpife  a  fancy  of  ^rucc,"  &c.  Crit.  Rev.  Nov.  1802,  p.  326.  There' is  no 
pretence  in  the  matter:  ^^hat  I  thought!  fpoke^  and  have  no  objedion 
to  repeat.  Bruce  is  unfounded  in  eve^y  thing  that  he  has  laid  refpeQiog 
Juvenal.  But  I  do  not  therefore  d-fpife  him>  though  I  do  his  defetider 
ipoli  heartily :  'firfl,  for  his  fpiteful  mifrcprefenution  of  me ;  and  next,  for  . 
his  afinine  jviftification  of  Bruce ;— ''  the  Egyptians  devoured  hum^n  flefti 
in  a  famine,  eleven  years  after  Juvenal's  death  ;  therefore  they  were  can- 
nibals «|rben  be  wrote."  Gt.  £.  D.  Admirable  !  As  you  >irere  pleafed.  Sir, 
to  refer  me  to  your  Review  of  AbdoUatiph,  1  turned  lo  it^  and  mufl  tak^ 
the  liberty  pf  obferving,  that  it  is  truly  worthy,  of  you.  The  review  of  Jo- 
venal  ia  not  more  grofsly  ignoraot.  I  now,  too,  can  accounj:  for  ibme  of 
▼our  malignity.  I  have  the  misfortune,  it  appears,  in  diflenting  froca- 
Brqce,  to  differ  al(b  from  you  i  and  you  feel  it !  But  the  reader  fliall  have 
your  "  fage  annotations." 

'*  Juvenal,  who  had  a  miliiary  command  in  £;;;ypt,  accufes  them  of  dc^ 
vouriog  dead  bodies  raw : 

*  Contenta  caimere  crudo^  Sat.  xv.  83 

''  If  you  can  read  the  Latin^  you  mud  know  that  he  accuses  them  only 
of  deirouriog  a  dead  hody  raw;  and  if  you  can  read  any  thing,  ypu  ought 
to  conclodei  from  ll^  horror  and  amazement  he  expreiTes  at  it,  and  from 
bts  forbearing,  amidfl  all  his  hatred  and  contempt  oi  the  natives,  to  charge 
them  with  cannibalifm,  that  the  crime  was  unknown  amon^fl  them.  The 
poor  wretch,  of  whom  Juvenal  fpeaks,  was  killed  in  a  religious  fray,  and 
torn  to  pieces  and  eaten  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  by  the  zealotS'Of  a  creed 
difiTerent  from  his  own.  Tha»French,'daring  the  progrcfs  of  their  horrible 
revolution,  have  torn  out  and  devoured  the  hearts  of  many  womeq  and 
priefls,  yet  who  ever  thought  of  defcribing  them,  on  that  account,  as  a  na- 
tk>n  that  f^d  oti  human  fleih '  Fijied  and  general  mat>ners,  not  (kdden 
eoullitions  of  political  and  religious  fury,  ought  in  ju^ice  to  eflabliih  the 
charaftflr  of  a  people. 

**  "We  own  that  we  hzvt /pared  nop  am  to  find  out  fortie  other  me^uing 
for  cadaver e^  befides  a  human  code,  but  without  Muccefs.*  If  thefe  ex- 
traordinary pairiS  procured  you  a  doable  pot  of  beer  froto  Mr.  Hamilton^  it 
is  well ;  but  with  what  inexpreilible  fcoru  mu&  every  man  of  £enfe  r^«fd 
iuch  miferable  quackery !  Juvenal  tells  a  plain  llory ;  one  man  fell  iit 
the  flight  of  his  party ;  the  viAorious  enemy  leized  and  tore  him  to  pieces; 
tbey  did  not,  adds  he,  wait  for  fire  and  fpits  to  drefs  him,  but  were  con- 
tjcnt  with  thiP  raw  qarcafs,  '  contenta  cadav&re  crudoJ  What  otb^r  m^toag^ 
4id  the  f  ia£e  commentator'  want  for  ca<bwere  f  Is  it  not  obvi#i^  to  f 
~  '  chUi 
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cbn4  of  three  yejirs  pldjhat  tqe  plain* con i2ru6tion  of  the  word  is  the  onljf 
one  which.can  make  fenfe  of  the  paflage  ?  Yet  the  critic  '  fpares  no  pains, 
/odooth,  to  find  out  fome  other  tneatupg  for  cadamer^y  befidcs  a  bnman  torfe  !* 

*'  Were  llie  Egyptians  really  less  tlepraved  in  the  time  of  the  Satyrifl?** 
Leis depraved  than  what!  I  wifli  Mi*.  Hamilton  would  get  fome^oneto  put 
your  jargon  into  Engh'lh ;— '  the  evidetice  of  Juvrenal  himfelf  decides  in  iht! 
negative/  Crit.  Rev.  p.  339*..  This  liiall  not  ferve  your  turn,  nor  will  I 
fufipf  yoi|  lo  /eyade  the  point  by  changing  the  terms  in  difpute.  Thii  '  de- 
pravity' of  the  Egyptians  (for  wbon^  I  care  as  little  as  another)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  qudltion.  You  allcrted  that  this  people  were  habitual  can 
nibaJs  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  and  yoa. attempted  to  prove  it  from  his  own 
words,  cmtenta  cadavere  crudo.  In  reply  to  this,  I  affirmed  that  you  could  not 
C'Oiiilrue  the  palTage,  .which,  as  well  as  the  whole  dp  the  Satire  froo^ 
whence  it  is  taken,  is  dive6lly  in  the  face  of  your  argument  j  and  that  you^ 
were  tcand^loufly  ignorant  of  its  purport  and  defign. 

Driven  from  this,  too  **  dull"  foi*  convidlion,  and  loo  v  vain"  fox  inftruc^ 
tion,  you  now  return  tp  the  charge,  and  endeavour  to  prove  your  moft  ab- 
ford  pofition  by  another  extrad  from  the  iJame  Satire,  of  which,  as  before, 
you  do  not  comprehend  a  fingle  word!  **  That  the  eating  of  human  flclh 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  age  of  Abdollatiph,  we  have  (hown  in  an  article 
cmmetidid  by  thofe  >vbp  c^^judg4l!P*  No  doubt  of  it,  unfot  trouve  to'u" 
jours^  un  phis  foi  qui  Vadmhe)  and  even  the  acroftics  of  Mr.  Par  on»  may 
^^Uj  have  found  un.  plus  fot to  admire  them.  After  what  I  have  faid  of 
the  *•  article,"  however,  the  judgment  of.thofe  who  commcrded  it,  muft  be 
deemed  peculiarly  valuable.  •«  Will  Mr.  G.  truft  to  Juvenal  bim/el/f 
W^  imagine  that  be  wit)  not,  (ince  his  tranilation  gives  the  paifagaun/^i/ifr- 
fully.    He  was  unable  or  avcrfe  to  render  with  propriety,  ■  \ 

« Jfj  q^i  fngrdere  cddumer 

*^  Sudinuit,  nil  uoquam  hac  carne  libentius  edit, 

^'-^hjch,"  pray  obferve,  '*  has  no  relation  to  the  man  wbo  caipe  firft 
Of  |aft,.b.nt  is  a  distinct  ano  isolatkd  observation,  cxpofiog  the  fc, 
rocipUH  grecd<nefs  of  thofe  whom  ws  mufl  dill  denominate  cannibals  !" 
Crif  Rev.  p.  33p. 

Very  good.  <1  pafs  over  what  re'ates  to  myfclf  *  to  come  to  your  Achil- 
lean argument.  Youjayy  that  4he  p^iTage  has  **  no  jelAtJon  to  the  man,  &:cn 
^^[ ^.       ,  .  •  -.  b^t 

*  I  may  juil  obferve,  however,  that  I  have  given  ibe  *wboie  of  the  piflkrc, 
not  word  for.  wor<}.  C^'^cU  is  theonly  idea  ihis  ^obr  driveller  has  of  traal- 
iation,  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  read  it  with  the  original,) 
but  the  genera]  (d;\ft.  Literally  rendered,  it  is  "  Birr  whoever  could  bear  & 
to  gnaw  THIS  carcafe,  neyer  tatied  any  flefh  more  willingly  ;  for,**  (fuch 
i?  the  co^n'ediou  which  the  woeful  ifgnorance  of  the  Critical  Review  er$  could 
Bot  fiod,'and  lherefore.deoiedto  exili 0  '*  i^o a, 'tLitioib odious  a fad^  you  may 
r^i  titM^le  yourfelf  to  doubt  or  inquire  whether  ibe/i^  who  fwallowcd  It 

was 

v§  Cft^  bear :  fufttnuit.  This  word  aloae  was  fujOicient  to  fliew  that  the 
£gyptians  were  not  cannibals  $  ind,  indeqd,  would  have  ihQwti  it  to  apy 
hut  the  Critical  Reviewei  s,  whofe  a^qua^nts^nce  with  {^atjareacb^^  no  /arthcr 
than  the  child's  Vocabulary,  aud  wb  t'e  general  ignorance  is  bcyon^  cr«H 
dibilKy.  / 
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but  is  a  diftind  and  ifolated  obfenration !!"'  To  reafofl  with  yon  h  a  watr 
of  titoe}  all  that  csn  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  fhew  that  the  dtreB  reverjg 
of  yooir  affcrtion  is  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  advanced  for  the  fird  time  hy 
yourfelves.  So  far  from  being  an  "  ifolated  obfervation/'  it  applies,  with* 
the  UTMOST  FORCE  OF  CONNECTION,  to  the  Tefl  of  the  tranfa^ion,  and  if 
fpokea  of  the  carcafe  of  the  man  who  tell  in  the  combat,  and  of  no  other: 

But  he  whofe  fiooiach  fuifefd  him  to  eat 

Tb^  carcafe    ■  Holt  d  a  t. 

But  he  that  of  the  carcafe  got  a  bit. 
Ne'er  talked  anj  flefh  io  fweet  as  ii} 
Fea,  &c.  ^  Staptlton. 

The  guefls  are  found  tro  numerous  for  the  treat  > 

But  all,  it  feems,  who  had  the  luck  to  eat,  '  ' 

Swear  they  ne'er  tailed  more  del.cious  meat.  Dktdbn^ 

they — eat  ^/w  raw; 
Nay,  they  pronounced,  and  this  is  ftill  more  rare^ 
ITiat  they  ne*er  tailed  more  delicious  fare. 
Alk  not  if  \hcfirfi  eater ^  &c.  Ow&w 

But  he  who  bore  to  gnaw  the  caieafe,  never  ate  any  thing  more  willingly 
ih'dn  this  fefb 'j   FOR,  &c.  Maoan.     . 

Ne  t'informe  point  fi  le  premier  forcene — dent  la  dent  paut  entamer  ce 
( adaver,  &:c.  Dussaulx. 

Kationem  reddit  quare  tarn  libenter  comederit.     Nam  ille  qui  fietit  ultt- 
nus,  &c.  Br  I  tan.  in  loco. 

Yet  it  fcema  the  paii^ge  has  ''no-  velation  to  the  man  who  came  ^xft.  or 

Homo  efferatus,  qui  naturam  in  fe  violaverit,  tXftnkl  hoc  cadaver  ho- 
minis  mordere  fuiliuuiti  nihil  unquam  hac  humana  came  libentius  edit* 

LuBiN  in  loco. 


was  pleafed,  I  inform  you  that  the  laft^  who  came  up  when  the  body  was- 
idevourod,  fcraped  the  ground  ^rith  his  finger,  that  he  might  tafte  of  th» 
WoodT'    Ifay: 

But  left  you  dpubt,  if  tbofe  who  came  in  time, 
Fird  at  tb6* bloody  banquet,  and  tlie  crime, 
'  Relifh'd  the  treat ;  know  thofe  who  came  the  laft, 

And  when  the  reft  had  finiih'd  the  repaft, 
StoopM  down,  and,  Icraping  where  the  wretch  had  lain^ 
With  favage  pleafure  Itck'd  the  gory  plain.     P.  479. 

What  is  there  imperfect  in  thia  ^  I  thought  the  critics  (not  the  Critical 
Hevtewers)  would  have  been  pleaied  at  this  compreffion  of  a  difgufting  and 
horrible  narrative,  which  has  always  appeared  tedioufly  nrinutis  to  every 
jr^der  of  tafte,  and  for  which,  indeod,  Juvenal  has  been  juftly  reproved. 
Of  all  llu^  however^  the  uofortuna^  idiot  before  us  was  completely  ig^ 
norsmt.  ,.  - 

Imig.life 
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I  might  proceed  in  this  manner  through  the  whole  body  of  tranflators 
aod  commentators,  not  one  of  whom,  from  the  age  of  Juvenal  to  the  pre- 
fent,  ever  underdood  it  in  any  other  fenfe  than  that  which  is  here  given. 
Hovjr  could  they  5  the  words  can  bear  no  other.  And  yet  this  '^.learned 
tUbanal/*  with  "  a/l  the  principal  editors  and  tranflators  before  them*'/ 
(p.  338/]  have  the  portentous  dupidity  to  affirm  that  the  "  pafTage  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  ISOLATED  obfervation!!!"  They  ^re  *' familiar  with  Henni- 
nius,"  (338,)  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  laft  two  pofi/ive  co>t traditions  of 
their  aflertion.  They  are  alfo  well  acquainted  with  "  the  elegant  Ruper- 
ty  ;**  yet  the  ungrateful  man  finds,  as  it  were,  a  malicious  pleafuro  in  (ham- 
iog  and  confounding  them  : 

qid  roordere  cadarer 
.«  Suftinuit,  nil  unquam  hac  came  libentius  edit. 

Nam  fcelere  in  tanto,  &c.  P.  89. 

is  a  d'tftmB  and  Ifolated  fentence,  fay  they.  "  Nam**  obferves  Rupertl^ 
**  fpedtat  ad  TO  aui,  v.  87,  which  conneSts  the  paflTage  with  wliat  follows." 

But,  above  all,  they  are  intimate  with  "  the  luminom  Gibbon  5"  yet  the 
kmifious  Gibbon,  in  his  remarks  on  this  Satire,  has  a  kng  and  anxious  argu- 
ment in  the  vejy  teeth  of  their  pofitioo,  in  which  he  warmly  expoftulates  with, 
Juvenal  on  his  perfecution  of  the  Egyptians,  hecaufe  they  «'  ate  the  fiefli  of 
ONE  MAN,  and  of  one  man  only,  whom  they  had  murdered  in  a  moment 
of  frenzy/' 

What  now  fhall  we  fay  of  th«  Critical  Reviewers  ?  That  they  are  a  fct 
of  the  moft  impudent  impoftors  that  ever  dif,* raced  the  pre's.  And  is  it  to 
be  endured  that  fuch  men  ihould  eled  themfelves  into  a  *'  tribunal,"  and, 
oii  the  ground  of  thfsir  own  ignorance,  revile  and  infult  whoever  will  not 
rainifter  to  the  jacbbinifm  or  impiety  of  their  employers?  However  this 
may  be,  I,  for  one,  .will  not  endure  their  injuries  in  iilence;  for  nature  has 
given  me  a  fpirit  incapable  of  being  overawed  in  a  jud  caufe ;  add  to  this, 
that  I  confider  rayfclf  tobe  effentiaJly  ferving  the  real  interefts  of  literature, 
while  employe'-^  in  ftripping  the  lion's  Ikin  from  the  back  oi  thefe  clamo- 
rous, thefe  mifchievous,  afles. 

We  fhould  now  have  done  with  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who,  we  believe, 
will  be  but  little  heard  or  hereafter,  had  we  not  to  notice  an  infbnce  of 
baitnefs  as  remarkable  as  any  of  thofe  which  are  noticed  by  Mr.  G. 

In  their  remarks  on  his  work,  which  they  condemn  in  all  and  every  part, 
(bey  fpeak  with  peculiar  infolence  and  fcorn  of  the  IntroduAlon,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  is  arraigned  by  them  in  terms  raked  from  the  kennel.  Six- 
teen months  after  this  egregious  criticilm  bad  appeared,  it  turns  out,  by 
THEIR  OWN  CONFESSION,  that  they  had  not  read  it!  ,  In  the  ''Public 
Charaaers"  of  1802,  publiilied.  by  Mr.  Philips,  is  a  life  of  Mr.  G.  jf  ken 
verbatim  ad  literatim  frotjt.  the  Introdu^ion  to  his  tranflation,  of  Juvenal. 
In  their  review  of  this,  they  lay  that  "  thoy  could  uot  account  for  his  lan- 
guage, till,  by  recurring  to  kis  life  in  the  prefint  lolU^ioft,  ihcy  found  thnt 
apart  of  his  education  had  been  as  a  cabin-boy  in  a  Brixham  vieffel!!!" 
Crit.  Rev.  March  1804.  Now  this  important  c  rcumllance  which  they 
difcovered  for  the  firil  lime  in  Mr.  Philips-s  publication,  is  given  at  great 
length  in  the  ^/th  page  of  the  work,  with  which  they  declared  tnemfdlves 
**fatiatcd,**  fo  many  months  before !  But  thus  it  is,  that  books  are  ex- 
imined,  aacl  alone  beftowed,  by  the  dignified  critics  of  Hamilton  and  Co. 

One  word  more-   Meffrs.  Robinfons,  Hamilton,  &:c.  have  been  pleafed 

H  2  to 
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Id  hire  iti  illiterate  biiffbon  to  make  clumfy  jcfla  on  Mr.  G/s  fovtrfy-'^i 
this  we  know  nothing ;  bat  may  we  venture  to  demand,  with  what  faee 
refiedions  of  this  kind  could  be  encouraged  by  men*  tottering  therofelves, 
%x  that  tcry  inftant,  on  the  verge  of —  ?  We  abhor  aU  perfgnal  at- 
tacks;  nor  do  we  feel  difpofed  to  enter  into  Mr.  G.*8  feelings  on  this  or  any- 
other  occafion,  farther  than  the  interefts  of  found  literature  and  morality 
are  concerned  *.  but  if  he  were  difpofed  to  retort  the  mean  infults  of  hia 
adver^rxes,  what  a  field  is  now  opened  to  him !  He,  we  believe^  is  ft^>e- 
rior  to  fo  worthlefs  a  triumph :  but  that  he  has  it  ip  his  power  to  enjoy  it» 
^ould  prove  an  awful  lefloa  to  the  dull«  the  envious,  and  the  malignaof 
calumniator. 

Tub  Mohtsly  Rbview,  and 

\.  Shmf  m  the  Grtei  AtticU,       II.  Six  Utterr/o  Sharji  <m  tlie  Greek  AfTtcU. 

III.   ^  tmre  Letters  on  his  Remarks. 

{Omcludtdfr9m  P.^\,FoL  XIX, ) 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

•^  I  ^riE  next  thing  which  I  have  to  (ay,  and  it  (hall  clofc  my  pbfervations 
JL  reCpedling  Mr.  Sharp's  book,  regards  the  quotation  from  Juflin  Mar- 
tyr«  and  another  from  Tertuliian,  alleged  by  Mr.  Blunt,  and  brought  for- 
wara  by^the  Monthly  Reviewers.  I  mean  to  coniider  not  merely  the  appo* 
fitenefSfliut  the  fidelity  of  thefe  quotations.  And  here  1  chink  the  Reader 
will  find,  what  I  have  always  found  in  fc^aries  of  all  forts,  fucK  a  manifeil 
tendency  to  miflead  as  may  well  make  a  man  backward  in  alfenting  to  the 
claim  of  lincerity,  fo  conf!anttj  advanced  by  diiFenters,  as  an  apology  (or 
ail  their  extrava^nt  ideas  and  falfe  reafonings. 

The  paifage  from  Juflin  Martyr,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  BJunt  and  hi> 
Reviewer,  **  overturns  all  Mr.  Sharp's  ingenious  theory ,' and  is  placed  be- 
yoiKi  the  reach  of  his  limitatidns/'  What  is  oddefl,  is,  that  it  was  origin- 
al^y  bi'dught  forward  by  Mr.  Wordfworth  himi'elfv  the  champion  of  Mr. 
Shairp.  It  is  cited  by  Mr.  Blunt,  (and  by  the  Monthly  Reviewer  after  him, 
who,  having  Mr.  W.  before  him,  did  it  therefore  with  his  eyes  open)  as 
flmply  " T«  oWlifiof  ii/iiuT  I*rw  Xpir»»  *«*  wvfjLaloi  etym**  I  may  obferve  in  the 
firf}  place  that,  even  upon  thi«  flate  of  the  cafe,  the  paflage  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Mn  S-'^  rule :  becaufe  the  wofds  conne6ted  with  vnvfxourog  ely^  are 
(properly  fpeaking)  not  ra  cwl^po?  ^[xuv,  but  lfi<m  Xp^rH9  which  being  a  mere 
properuame,  does  not  and  cannot  come  under  the  rule  a-  all.  Then  th^ 
Infv  xj^T»$  coming  between  the  tw  cnak^  ^S^r,  and  the  vfwfAAloi  a/yiti,  breaks 
the  connection,  and  makes  it  impoi&bie  tliat  tbey  ilKnxld  (under  this  rule  of 
Mr.  S.)  relate  to  the  fame  perfon.  This  would  have  appeared  more  plainly 
if  the  wkole  of  the  paffage  had  been  tranfcribed  from  Mr..  W.   It  runs  thus, 

Kcu  vriiVfMhi  ct^/ta.  Taken  thus,  failrly  as  it  (lands,  the  (allacy  would  have 
.^  been  evident,  tor  it  would  have  appeared  tlial  Juftin  Martyr  was  referring 
to  the  form  ufed  in  baptiCro  {%hTfo»  votwlmq,  they  are  wa(})ed,^£VoK^V  k*t..^) 
only  with  fame  amplification'.  From  Juftin's  not  prexfiing  the  article  to 
vnvfictio^  tiyin,  it  may  be  concluded  that>  but  for  tliat  amplification,  be  would, 
not  have  uied  it  alt^  He  might  have  (aid,  fir'  oyojM»7of  mrfoi  m^  li^a  X^rw 
luu  ^iviJMhi  dyty:  but  choofing  to  introduce  fome  addition  to  the  two  fyrtt 
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members  x)f  (he  fentence»  he  was  led  to  m^ke  u(e  of  ihe  article  va  to  one  of 
Hieffl:  which  thus  funvinYes  an  example  of  Mr.,  S.*»  fhrll  rule,  w  vwr^  w 
^dj^'ayu  ^M-TTolw  3itf.     In  the  fecond  we  have  tcv  cwTnfo;  nfAoiy,  without  a  c^' 
puiative,  /imply  pat  In  appofition  with  Iikto  Xp»ro,'t  because  in  that  caft:  no 
copalah've  was  required :  and  thus  the  "  jm»"  which  follows,  ct>nne6ts  only 
the  tWrd  member  of  the  fentence  with  the  two  former:  that  is,  vnyfddlof 
•Tib  with  T»Tfo^  n  with  Xpirv.     To  make  the  tnllance  alfegcd  at  all  bear  on 
tlwqueftion  "  Iisov  Xp*rtf"  (hould  have  come  firft.     It  Uiould  have  flood- 
"liffw  Xpirtf>  'TOv  ctflvpo^  iixuv  KM  9r»!v/utaT05  dyia**    Yet  even  then*  I  think 
much  might  be  faid  in  favour  of  what  is  thrown  out  in  the  Chriflian  Ob- 
ferrer  on  this  paffage,  that  wtufnx  aytvi  is  rather  a  proper  name  than  a  name 
of  office.    Its  name  of  office  I'eems  rather  to  be  o  ^ap»>tXnTOf,  "the  com- 
forter*" 

Thus  it  turns  out  that  this  folitar^  inflance^got  by  mutilating  a  quotation 
of  Mr.  Wordfworrii,  has  nothing  to  do  with  o^'erturning  Mr.  Sharp's  rea<» 
fonit^.  The  truth  is  that  the  more  Mr*  S.^s  pofition  is  examined*  the 
truer  it  will  be  found.  Numerous  as  are  Mr.  W.^s  inflaiices,  he  has  by  no 
means  exhaufted  the  mine.  In  only  dippii^  into  Jafttn  Martyr  for  this 
palTage  I  found  another  example  in  fupport  of  the  rule,  vi^.  *•  arp^  Ttf  raJff» 
iM  Qof(Kiot  Tw  ovqxfojy  fro^ftilot  ^  Speaking  of  the  death  of  a  martyr.  See 
Apol/2do.  p.  iii.  Thin)y's  Ed. 

The  other  quotation  referred  to  is  from  Tertullian.  It  is  adduced  in  fup- 
.  port  of  Mr.  Blunt's  pofition,  that  x^fo^  is  an  "epithet."  "  I'rom  a  pafTage 
m  Tertullian/*  fays  he,  **  it  fliould  ieera  as  if  it  wete  not  fimiliiiTly  ufed  a^i- 
aproper  name,  'ullabout  his  time.  ''Si  tamen  nomen  el  Chriiliis,  etooo 
a]>t)eilatio  potias;  unclus  enim  fignificatar,  un^us  aufem  non  niagtseft> 
Bomen  quam  Chriftus."  B  it  how  the  inference  rerulls  fTom  this,  ilmt 
"Chriflus"  was  not  ufed  as  aproper  name  before  that  time,  a  man  lonft 
have  intellecl*;  difierent  from  mine  to  dircjover.  To  make  it  more  plain^, 
Uke  the  whole  quotatir)n.  Tertullian,  is  arguing  agannii  Praxces,  who,^im 
fays,  B>ade  Chrilt  to  be  the  father.  Upon  which  he  alleges  J  be  impart  ojp. 
the  name,  tertainly  confideriug  it  as  in  familiar  ofe,  not  then  only,  but  from 
the  time  when  it  ^as  firft  adopted.  "  Itaque,'^fays  be,  '*  Chriftam  pacit 
patrem,  flultifiime,  qui  nee  ufi  cirfpecies  nominis  hujus:"  and  then  c«mes. 
"Si  tanien»  &c."  He  goes  on  with  his  argument  "  Si  Chriliua  efi,  unctttt 
eft.  Et  utiqite  ab  alio,  &;c.**  With  liii*  argument  we  have  nothing  farther 
to  Aq  tlian  as  it  proves  or  does  not  prove  that  the  word  ChriQus  'Svas/amh 
liarfyujedB&A  pjoper  name  before  aboiif  the  time  of  Tertullian.  1  ap})re- 
hcnd  ii  proves  rather  the  other  way.  For  the  reafouin^  is  on  what  the 
WQr4  was  originally.  If  in  arguing  wkh  a  man  who  flimild  contend  that 
"Captain"  and  "Lieutenant"  were  in  all  refpci^s  one  and  the  fame,  1 
Ihoold  lay,  «*  confider  the  very  etymology  of  Lieutenant  (ufu  nominis)  that 
it  means  one  "holding  the  place  of  another/'  (lieutenant  in  French,  "lu^go 
tenante,"  or  lenante  in  Italian)  or  *' occafionally  filling  the  office  of  the 
captain,"  would  it  refult  from  thence  that  it  is  only  in  our  d;\ys  that  "  lieute- 
nant" is  become  a  noun  fubftantive,  an  acknowledged  defcription  of  a 
perlbn? 

I  am  aihamed  to  purfue  this  any  farther,  for  if  we  believe  the  lantfuage 
of  the  New  Teflament  to  have  been  th«  language  of  Chfiilians  from  the 
iprsof  Chrift,  who  can  doubt  but  that  from  the  tii^ie  the  word  was  firfl 
ufed,  it  wa»  "  familiarly  ufed  •*  as  a  proper  name  ?  If  I  have  taken  fo  much 
patos  upon  the  fabjea>  it  it  becaufe  it  is  important  to  fiiow  the  fertility  oJF 

.H3       .  ib. 
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the  reafonings  to  which  men  condefcend  who  are  determined  to  (hui  their 
minds  againil  what  is  declared  to  them.  It  is  becaufe  the  weaknefs  of 
their  arguments  is  a  decifive  proof  of  the  prejudice  by  which  they  are 
aduated.  / 

The  two  other  articles  of  the  Review  upon  which  I  propofed  to  fay  ^ 
few  words,  are  "  Jaraiefon's  Ufe  of  Sacred  Hiftory,"  and  "  The  Racorder,** 
but  you  muft  allow  me  to  potlpone  them  for  the-prefent. 

Tour's, 

Jtfa»d;jy  M,  1805.  ^  T.  X,. 

Th?  Monthly  Review. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I  AM  decciHred  in  my  idea  of  the  fentiments  entertained  by  the  conduct 
tors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  if  they  are  not  fuch  as  ever  have,  and 
ever  will,  lead  them  to  condemn  and  bold  forth  to  pubirc  deteflation,  in-i' 
decency  and  indelicacy  in  whatever  publication  they  may  be  found.  ,  Who 
is  there.  Sir,  that  will  not  moti  flrenuoudy  fet  hlmfelf  m  oppoiition  to  any 
author  who  will  condefcend  to  defile  his  works  by  fuch  paflages  ?  If,  how- 
ever, ifi  a  novel,  in  a  romance,  a  play,  nay  even  in  a  furgical  book,  we 
require  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  rules  of  decency,  (for  thf^ugh  in  a  furgical 
book  a  man  muft^  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  deviate  fometimes  from  delicacy^ 
yet  decency  is  indifpenlible).  If,  I  fay,  in  fuch  books  as  thefe,  every  tnan 
of  fenfe  and  virtue  condemns  whatever  is  indecent,  what  (liall  we  think 
when  we  fee  the  pages  of  a  profeifed  cenfor  polluted  by  fuch  extrads  ? 
When  we  fee  them  wantonly,  and  without  reafon,  quoted  and  expofed  to 
every  eye  for  no  other  poffible  purpofe  than  to  excite  the  laugh,  or  raife 
the  indecent  mirth  of  the  wanton  and  the  profligate  ?  I  allude.  Sir,  to  the 
Monthly  Review  to  a  paffage  with  a  repetition,  of  which  I  will  neither  de- 
file my  paper,  nor  in fult  the  readers  of  your  wprk.  Let  it  be  enough  to 
to  refer  them  to  the  Number  for  May  laft,  page  ^Q»  Let  any  man  of  fenfe,  of 
dtcencv,  and  of  virtue,  caij  his  eye  upon  that  palfage  and  fay,  whether  or 
not  it  is  fit  for  the  perufal  of  the  mixed  crowd  who  read  the  Monthly  Re- 
view. The  author  of  certain  works  may,  perhaps,  (bmetiraes  be  obi  ged, 
by  particular  circuniftances,  as  I  have  before  faid,  to  deviate  from  the 
flri6tncfs  of  delicacy  3  but  are  fuch  the  paffages  that  ought  to  be'felc<aed 
by  the  Reviewer,  and  offered  a  fecdud  time  to  public  view  ?  Can  any 
thing  juftify  this  barefaced  undifguifcd  repetition  ?  Suppofing  even  it 
were  necefTary  to  give  the  idea,  are  there  not  ten  thoufand  ways  of  dif- 
guiiing  it  and  leflening  the  indelicacy  ?  If  we  are  told  bya  Reviewer  that 
fuch  a  book  is  licentious,  indecent,  or  indelicate;  every  one  is  put  upon  tiis 
guard  beforehand,  an  1  may  take  his  choice  whether  or  not  he  choofes  to 
pprufe  fuch  paiTages  a^  he  will  be  moft  likely  to  meet  with  in  a  book  of 
thit  defcriptionj  but  if  the  Reviewer  indecently  takes  the  liberty  to  make 
choice  of  fuch  pafTagcs  for  his  extra^Ss,  how  ^re  we  to  avoid  being  infulted 
by  fuch  indecency;  we  have  no  choice.  Nor  is  this  the  only  offence 
againft  decency  which  has  been  committed  by  thefe  modeft  Reviewers.  I 
fliall  refer  the  reader  to  a  flagrant  one  in  the  Review  pf  Godwin's  Life  oi 
Woiriouecioft.  Perhaps  the  votary  of  vice  and  drflipation  may  laugh  at 
the  fentiments  which  .prqrppt^  this  letter  j  but  I  fay  with  Lord  Chatham, 
their  laugh  is  panegyrical.  1  am  fure  the  man  of  virtue  and  of  decency 
will  applaud  them;  and  I  am  pretty  certain  that  the  Anti-Jacohiri  Review^ 
HiU  ncit  b^  tbp  Jcag  forward  |p  exjpofin^  any  rfcvie^erd  wl^o.  {h^  thug,  at 
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the  fame  time,  degrade  tbemfelves  an  4  infult  the  public,  bj  prefuming  to 
\?Lj  before  tbeir  readers  fuch  indecent  and  unwoilby  paifages. 

1  ana^  Sir,  with  all  rcfpe£t, 

Yojar  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 
June  19,  1 804.  OBSERVATOR. 

MISS    WKI'LE&'S    ^OJEMS,    AND    THE    MONTHLY    MIRROR. 

Cedite  Romani  fcriptores^  cedite  Graii. 

THE  "  Monthly  Mirror**  has  talcen'  the  liberty  of  laughing  at  the  poems 
of  this  lady,  oecaule  they  were  too  refined  for  tbeir  com prehen (ion. 
In  return  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  of  expofing  the  igjo^rance  of  thefe  critics, 
and  pay  a  proper  tribute  to  the  neglected  merit  of* this Bilflon ''^Sappho, 
who  has  pj^efented  the  world  with  a  volume  of  poetry,  more  unique  in  its 
defign,  original  in  its  imagery,  and  adyentrous  in  its  expreflion,  than  cyfsx 
before  came  under  the  cognizance  of  his  Majestyh  Reviewers.  They  t^^ 
divided  into  Padorals — Deicriptive— Odes— Monodies,  and  Elegies,  and 
^refpeclfully  inlcribed  to  one  Mr?.  Pott,  by  her  ladyshiji\  humble  fervant  the 
aatborefsi  Notwithdanding  lome  have  ridiculed  this  dedication,  I  fufpect 
it  to  be  a  ^Mry  ingenious  burlefque  of  the  a^edation  of  rank  ib  very -preva- 
lent in  this  county  (Stafford(hire.) 

Among  fo  many  e]^eUencies  it  15  difficult  to  fele6l  fuch  parts  as  may  de- 
ferye  the  preference^    Take  a  few  inOances  from  her  pa(iorai8. 

THE    SHADY   RECESS,  OR  JHE  SLEXflNC  9Ef UfY. 

In  a  (hady  recefs>  on  a  carpet  of  mofs, 
There  is  a  fine  negligent  rofe. 
Grew  on  the  plain,  anjd  limply  did  bend. 
By  the  (brm  which  I  fpyM  in  repofe. 
A  wind  not  fo  (erene  9s  that  beauteous  nympl^,  * 

.  Had  fo  ru(fl'd  her  elegant  drefs, 
I  trembf d  and  blufh'd  in  fmoothing  her  cl^es^ 
I  feer'd  to  difturb  her  repofe. 

Oar  authorefs  evinces  ^juft  contempt  of  the  vulgar  fetters  o^grammar*  ' 
find  the  (cholaftic  jargon  of  fyntax,  &c.  I  Jhall  therefore  pafs  pver  all  con* 
^derations  of  this  nature.  There  js  another  merit  in  this  lady  which  pbfte* 
rity  mav  have  to  thank  he^  for,  if  the  exanciple  be  tak^n  brothers.  She 
Clever  r^/nes  unlets  it  he  convenient!  A  bol duel's  which  nothing  lefs  than  the 
exquifite  produdipns  of  this  poetefs  could  countenance—"  Negligent  itise,^ 
in  the  (irh  ftanza,  (lK)iild,  periiaps,  be  neglected^  an  error  wety  common  in 
Sbftkefpeare.  "  Bending  simjtiy'  by  the  "  fleeping  beauty,"  is  a  perfoni/icar 
tionof  the  rofe-wooing,  as  as  it  were,  the  lovely  damfel  by  its  fide.  The  con- 
trail,  in  the  fecond  Aanza,  of  the  rough  wind  and  ileeping  nymph,  is  beau-* 
tiful — "  /  trembled  and  blushed,*'  too,  is  naturafand  delicale  in  the  fwain.  In 
the  next  verle  this  beautv  is  called  thtj  **'Vettus  of  Medici,**  perhaps  the  wife 
oi  Lorenzo  de  Medici.     The  joy  of  the  fwain  at  length  overcomes  him. 


*  There  is  a  mad-house  of  fome  repute  at  Bildon.  I  hope  your  reader^ 
will  not  draw  fiQo;  this  any  ill-natured  conciufions  r^^lative  tp  (his  lady's 
mteUe£U. 

H  4        ,  ^'My 
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•  ■     ■  \i     .  .     •  .       '    * 

•'  My  htert,  my  fond  heart,  with  raptures  did.beat« 
^' .  -  *         And  elFafions  run  thro*  nic  fincere ; 

My  poKie  fo  heightened  iu  notes  as  it  playM, 
I  tdinied^-^ut  canaot  iell  whre  /" 

Here  is  a  lelTon  (or  our  modern  beiles !  1  hope,  for  the  firture/on  th^re 
occafions,  they  will  remember  what  they  have  to  forget  The  lady  at  length 
awakes,  and  the  poem  concludes: 

**  Such  tender  endearments  exprefs'd  in  her  eyes. 
The  lumults  unfolded  my  heart ; 
.     And  rais'd  fuch  an  extatic  beam  of  fair  love. 
For  Cup?d  had  fixed  his  dart !'' 

Her  eyes  opened  his  heart  and  let  in  the  beams  of  lover^beautifulf 
We  have  thre0  fweet  poems  fever^lly  intitled  SoUcittuie,  Ht/iis,  and  Ah* 
ftncf,  after  the  manner  of  Shenftone.     Her  addrefs  to  Solicitude  is  fublime, 
lind,  perhaps,  to  many  leaders  unintelligible.    The  metre  varies  with  the 
feotiment  afler  the  maimer  of  Southey *s ''  Thalabair.^ 

<'  Ix>ve]y  fenfation !  how  charming  a  theme,    >. 
What  fofl  tendernef<  6ows  from  thy  note ; 
'  Ah !  that  beauteous  g}eam  will  6ver  difplay 
The  bright  ftreamlet  of  gold  on  thy  float. 
When  €fr  love  fliall  preCent  her  elegant  form. 
Sweet  iimplicity  in  a  bright  beam. 
Solicitude  draining  the  watVy  mom 
Will  furrender  a  beautiful  flream.^' 


The  ''  beauteoiis  gleam''  I  fufpedl  to  be  the  glance  of  her  eye,  beaming 
on,  and  difcovering  her  golden  robe  or  Jkat^  a  ver^  elegant  noun,  which  we 
inuch  wanted,  fignifyrng  drapery  waving  in  the  wii^.  "  Sweet  fimplicit/* 
riding  on  a  iup-b^m  to  accompany  love  is  ^  pretty  idea,  and  difcovers 
our  author  to  have  read  and  pn^fiied  by  the  delightluf  poems  of  Offiap, 

"  Solicitude  draining  the  wat'ry  mom," 

doubtlefs  alludes  to  youth.  In  profe  it  might  be  read,-r^"  Anxiety  robbing 
j^tttys  in  the  rofv  mom  cf  lite,  of  i(s  tears.''  A  k>v«r  wo'uki^  no  doubt, 
c9X\\i  ^  *' heAutifid  strtam.^ 

u     ..I .     '    I  did  copfent. 
And  oflen  d|d  beguile  her  of  h^r  tears,  SHAXj^^fEAas. 

The  lovely  Defdemona's  anxiety  or  folicitude  for  her  hero  during  the 
liarralion  of  his  **  hair-breadth  Tcapes,^  may  illuArate  the  ambiguity  of  this 
^fliige.  Af^icceedipg  ftanza  commences  with  much  richness  of  ei;preffion. 

**  The  charms  of  all  her  perfedions  are  fweet. 
Her  looks  9re  fo  pumured  with  faog^ 
Her  modeily  ftill  is  pleafin^  to  me^ 
She  appears  like  an  angel  aSmc  /" 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind  to  be  frightened  at  words.  **  Manured 
mfk  kve*'  here  mean*  rid,  perhaps /ro/r^fr.  iiowihe  could  appear  like  ftn 
at^l  above,  however,  I  am  at  a.lols  to  know;  but  poets  frequently  overkJt  a 
ifoany  things  in  this  world;  and  if  this^vill  not  account  for  it,  I  ihall  leave 
the  paffage  to  Hic^^eding  comin^ptato^fli     .      •.  -     , 

.-    ■  '^    "m 


«'  T^e  '*  CaAIe  of  $eauty,''.Qri  more,  properly  fp)ealung>  4he  "  IHtr^ibiitf 
q{  Beauty/*  is  hrr  pf  incipal  piece ;  >,..,. 

'^  Conthins  heautf  ^i  ik  store  /**  ' 

I  (ball  epitemi^e  a  fevv  verfes  in  pr^f^rence  to  traoicfibijig  tbem,  Ofit  of 

pity  to  the  d\ill  undexiiandiDgs  ofyour  readers: 

'  "  »^       , 

r-rse  ij/.  .  , 

The  authorefs  walks  round  tW  caftle  not  expej£ijng  (q  ke  any  body 
dancing  in  the  air!  '  * 

P'^erse  2J. 

The  walJb  which  fwrround  the  place  are  covered  with  vtoss  and  struh 
which  "  bear -a  gioss/'  out  of  complement  to  the  convenience  of  rhyme* 
"  Soft  fancy/'  bids  the  aafhorefs  ftray  into  a  gravel  walk  to  see  the  day' 

Verse  Sdand  ^th,  which  run  into  each  other. 

On  tlie  liorth  fide  a  rock  of"  retired  beauty/'  with  which  the  poetefs  has 
fome converfation,  till  they  are  interrupted  by  (ome, cliffs  which  call  out  to 
her,  and  tell  her,  that  if  Ihe  had  a  cottage  there  and  bcir Jpver,  (be  could 
never  wilh  for  more.'/*  With  'Mufficiency,  content,  and  bli fs/'  and  the 
nnljc  of '^^  paflion's  harp/'  (lie  would  remain  at  home,  and  ncHlung  would 
induce  her  **  for  to  rove/'. 

^  P'^erse  5tk, 

Tie  poetess  was  so  fileased  tmth  thi  cmclusim  if  the  last  verse ,  that,  with  a  view 
to  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  she  repeats  it  /  -  Sfie  changes  Iier  sex  several 
times  in  the  course  f  the  poem, 

.  Vp'se  6tb* 

.•ft  •        * 

The  lover  hold5$  a  converfation^  with  his  heart,  \irhicb  is  reqnefied  to  lead 
him  to  a  '^  warm  fountain"  that  he  may  w^^,  where  he  lakes  a  nap  out  of 
complefQent  to  the  rhynie^  which,  b  regularly  preferved  ia  tbi«  poem,  and 
in  this  onfy.     He  is  afraid  of  being  feen. 

FerseVb- 

»  .        ■  >, 

He  is  induced  to  fee  what  *' iWoj^i  the  inside''*'  of  the  caflle,  for  whidk 
purpofe  he  lifts  a  door  off  it«  hinges,  and  atks  if  ;idmittance  is  granted  to  a 
pilgrim  **  who  can  no  further  fieer/* 

A  friar  then  advanc'd  in  grey,  (meaning  in  years,) 
»  And  aflc'd  my  bufmefs  there,"     •      '      **    ^ 
*' If  for  repolie  you  wander  now. 
We  have  some  room  to  fpare ;" 
A6.  admittance  .tl\en  was  granited  me,' 
Upon  thefe  terips  it  were. 
That  ev'ry  room  was  frep  for  me, 
Sut  one  on  tiie  leftJumd  tlitrei 

Yon  would  jiow  imagine,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  are  coming  to  the  plot, 
and  that  there  is  fome  riiterefting  my  fiery  attached  to  this  room  on  theig^. 
If  f o,  you  are  mi(taken;  -we  hear  no  more  ofit  j  and,  in  the  fucceeding 
pghieen  verses^  we  only  learn  that  this  alternate  maile  and  female  votary  or* 
vbpid  U  invited  to  dinner,  iifter  whfch  he  takes  a  walk — He  encounters  a 

;^  lady 


flo6  Mifiittanidus,  ^ 

lady  who  is'  "  apparently  in  love/*  and  en(|uiiea  of  ^,  **  comely  fvc^ini'* 
whom  we  fuppole  to  be  the  butler,  who  (he  is.  He  defcribes  her  to  be  a 
lady  with  a  fortune  of  50001.  of  which  ftie  lofe?  "  every  farthing,**  if  (lie 
(hould  marry.  Louifa,  however,  prefers  the  '*  warm  Jove'*  of  her  officer>  ana 
determines  to  marry  him,  but  receives  an  account  of  his  deaths  and  devote^ 
herfelf  to  eternal  folitude.  The  fwain  who  makes  this  epquiry,  op  hearing 
her  determination,  fwears  he  will  go  and  die  on  a  rose-bed \  and  this  is. the 
tfagical  end  of  this  pioil  tragical  (lory!!!!!! 

I  (liall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fpecimen  of  her  defcriptive  pieces, 
intitled,  *'  An  Addrefs  to  Self-con fe^uence,  confounded  by  Imperioufnefs 
^nd  ignorance  in  Unifon."  There  is  a  portion  of  fublimity  in  the  title 
itfelf,  which  is,  an  appropriate  introdu6tion  to  the  poem.  She  begins  by 
requeuing  the  reader  to  be  (b  good  as  (it  down,  notwithdandipg  it  is  a 
-cloudy  day,  and  be  very  attentive  to  her  poetry.  After  abu(iiig  the  clouds 
for  coming  between  her  and  the  fun,  (he  breaks  out  into  all  the  wildnefs 
of  poetry,  untrammelled  by  metre,  and  unfettered  by  any  thing  in  the  (liape 
#f  confifiency  or  common  fenfe. 

Ketire,  ye  lofty  ambitious  (h^des ! 

Intrude  not  your  gaudy  cqloms,  which  (hall  fade  and  die« 

To  reign  o'er  radiant  bloom,  which  (ball  increaCeand  vie. 

As  the  vine  (liall  fwell ; 

EmbelllQi'd  with  riiing  beauties  whichvfor  ever  laft. 

When  pride  confumes  in  flames  your  fphere  for  ever  paft. 

m  ■  ■  ■      ■     ■    II    a 

Where  is  the  fpririg  from  whence  your  fountain  flows  ? 

CentrM  in  the  ocean — yopr  pride  did  firft  afcend ; 

Why  difdain?  why  refufe  what  your  ignorance  cannot  mend? 

Endeavour  not  to  (bpercede. 

Let  wifdom,  honour,  elegance,  which  are  a]l  refin*d. 

Teach  you  the  fecret  pleaCures — to  orpament  the  mind. 

Here,  Mr.  Editor,  profound  commentator  as  I  am,  I  confe(k  my  inca- 
pacity ;  I  yield  to  fuch  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  and  laipenf  the  parrow  limits 
of  all  human  under  flaiid ing  i 

This  volume  contains  143  pages  of  thefe  eccentric  eflfufions,  and  is  very 
HeatJy  printed  on  fine  paper,  by  Grafton  and  Redde^,  of  Birmingham, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CKIXICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THB    BYRSA    OF    YIRGH-^ 

TO  THE  EDITOJl. 
Sib, 

AS  i  find  you  have  honoured  my  communication,  coptainipg  fopie  re^ 
marks  on  a  pj^^Tage  in  Virgil,  with  infertion,  1  am  encouraged  to  fend 
you  the  follow iuganimadverfions  on  the  fanie  poet;  and,  although  I  do  hot 
arrogate  to  mylelf  the  penetration  of  a  protefCed  critic,  although  I  make 
i>0' prelenfions  to  the  profound  erudition  of  a  commentator,  yet  I  liumbljr 
hope  I  ftjall  have  it  in  njy  power  to  elucidate  f<^veral  obfcurities,  apd  to 
put  a  new  conllrudlion  upon  feveral  padages,  tjie  fenfe  pf  which  has  bP€Q 
too  much  perplexed  by  conjectural  refinements. 

Many  have  been  the  difputations  upon  the  meaning  of  the  wor^ 
^yf/a»  (or  Carthage;)  and  many  very  learned  difquifitions  have  been  ek- 
pen'dei  in  determining  what  part  of  the  city  Byrfa  conititated*    With  te- 

gar4 
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gard  lo  the  derivation  of  this  word,  the  followinpf,  I  believe,  has  been  ftabi* 
Jitated  by  the  greatefl:  number  of  partizans:— When  Dido  landed  in  Africa 
to  flielter  herfeff  from  the  inveterate  perfecution  of  Pygrnah'on,  (lie  cove- 
jtanted  with  the  inhabitants  for  as  n>uch  land  as  an  ox's  hide  would  coutain* 
(See  iEri.  i.  365.)  The  agreement  being  ftruck,  Dido  ordered  the  hide  to 
be  cut  into  nurrow  thongs,  and  thus  furronnded  a  large  fpace  of  ground,' 
Servius  informs  us,  that  the  obtained  twenty-two  furlongs,  or  two  miles  and 
three  quarters.  On  this  fpot  of  ground  (he  f<)unded  a  citadel,  which  (fajr 
the  commentators)  was  called  Byrsa,  from  the  Greek  word  Bv^<7w,  which  fig? 
nifies  a  hide,  Although,  this  etymological  explication  bears  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  fpecioufnefs  and  plaufibility,  I  hope  I  ihall  be  able  to  flagger,  if  hot 
to  fubvert  it.  I  will  not,  in  my  attempts  at  confutation,  bewilder  the 
*  mind  in  the  mazes  of  metaphyfical  fubtilty,  confound  the  underftandihg  by 
digreffive  circumlocution,  ncr  force  reiu6tant  convi6tion  by  blinding  reafbn^ 
for  this  fpme  of  the  cr-itics  have  done.  I  (hall  addrels  my  (elf  merely  to  the 
reafoB,  and  introduce  a  calm  and  regular  inquiry. 

Let  me  iirft  a(k— -is  it  at  all  probable  that  a  colony  inftituted  by  Tyrutns 
on  the  (liores  of  Lybia,  ihoald  derive  the  name  of  their  city  from  a  Grecian 
fource  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  the  moft  irreconcileable 
pnmily  fubiided  between  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians ;  and  that  this  na^ 
tional  an imofiiy  was  aggravated,  and  the  breach  greatly  widened,  by  the 
Athenians,  whofe  fpirited  emulation  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  comttieroe  in 
oppotition  to  Tyre,  caufed  numerous  broils  and  mutual  remonitrances;  and,* 
at  length,  when  Athenian  navies  acquired  the  indifputed  foyereignt^r  of  the 
feas,  their  jealouiies  were  raifed  to  confirmed  inveteracy.  If,  therefore, 
fech  was  the  (ituation  of  the  two  (lates  with  refped  (o  each  othei*,  is  il 
confonanl  with  reafon  to  rup}>ofe  that  one  would  borrow  tefi!ns  from'thtf 
language  of  the  other,  efpecialiy  on  io  folemn  an  eccalion  as  giving  a  mune 
to  a  new ly-founded  city  ?  I  believe  I  may  anfwer,  no;  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  principle  implanted  in  our  nature,  and  to  the  ftrongf 
emotions  Or  national  prejudice.  Perhaps  (bme  caviller  may  retort,  that 
though  hatred  and  jealoufy  have  long  exifted  between  England  and'  France, 
many  French  expreffions  have  been  adopted  by  our  nation,  and  intcrfperfedf 
in  the  converfation  of  the  polite  circle.  To  this  I  add,/rj//y,  that  some  of 
,  tbefe  expreffions  are  inherent  and  conftituent  in  the  nature  of  the  language 
itfelf,  and  are  pronounced  with  the  EngUfli  accent;  that  they  were  intro- 
duced fo  early  as  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  it  is  well  known,  wtfhied 
entirely  to  extingui(h  the  Englifh  language,  and  /ub(iitute  the  French ;  for. 
the  completion  of  which  project  he  ordered  it  to  be  taught  in  fchools,  and 
ufed  in  law  proceedings :  thus  we  find  many  French  words  idiomatic  in 
Chaucer,  Digby,  Shakelpeare,  &c.  Secondly,  That  the  reft  which  are  proi 
pounced  with  the  French  accent,  have  been  introduced  during  times  of* 
peace,  when  the  national  enmity  has  been  relaxed.  Thefehave  been  longf 
landioned  by  ufc,  and  on  that  account  no  one  objects  to  them ;  but  what 
Englifhman,  in  time  of  war,  can  check  the  ebullitions  of  his  indignation, 
when  he  hears  converfation  interlarded  with  more  foreign  terms,  aud  made 
into  a  hodge-podge  by  more  and  more  ridiculous  barbarums :  old  grievancef 
may  te  tolerated,  but  odious  innovations  never  Tail  to  roule  oppofilion. 
■  ■  But  to  return  from  this  digrellion ;  does  it  not  appear  to  be  fer  more  com* 
patibte  with  reafon  to  fuppofe  thai  Byrsa  is  A  corruption  of  n*^V3*  Bo/sra^, 
or  rathrer  (accotding  to  proiiunciation)  Bosrak;  which  is  derived  from  the 
yefb  nV^t  §tfA»^j 'V^iicb-^gBifie»  t9  fortify.  ,  Now,  this  word  ^wr^/i  ma« 


lc8  AftJiiHaite^uK 

«9fily>  by  the  ^ommonfigure  metatliefit>  be  changed  into  Boasar^  whtdt 
biears  a  very  Aroiig  affinity  icrbolh  in  found  and  conflrodionf  or  arrange* 
S)ei)t  of  letters  to  Byi^ia.  Thus  we  read  in  thi«  {^t  HDln  m^JfZl*  afmti^ 
fy^  ^mU,  and  rV^VH  D'"^ VrT'  fortified  cities. 

I  wUl  next  atleoipt  to  prove  w!;at  part  of  the  q\{^  Byrik  was.  In  dif<» 
cuffing  tlii«  ppint,  modem  commentators  ha^e  drawn  mferences»  as  though 
Ibey  were  determinate*  from  the/toefry  of  VirgiJ;  poetical  dcfcriptions  ad* 
mil  fucb  latitude  and  amplification  of  the  original  idea,  that  they  mud  fre« 
c^ently  be  very  concluiive.  In  this  they  have  erred ;  an  aflidaous  invef^i- 
{^%tipn  of  the  Chriftians,  both  contemporary  with;  and  poilerior  to»  the 
Ibuiidaiion  of  Carthage,  would  have  led  them  much  nearer  the  truth.  Some 
Jiave  made  Byrfa  the  whole  city,  others  the  temple  confecrated  at  the 
fi>ttnding,  andf  others  again  not  only  the  whole  city,  but  the  contiguous 
cimimji^nt  parts,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  round.  But'  mod  of  thefe 
tocoonts  are  copjedoral^  or  merely  founded  on  different  paflages  in. thai 
i£iietd* 

Let  OS  eicamine  what  Strabo  fays  on  this  fubjedt:  "  Kotr^t  fu^v  it  tdt 

vtfUf  «  tixftv^i  V  VLotKwf  Bvp^M,  0^;  uutmi  op6i«,  xtncXw  x^taKUfuim'  Kttret  it.  rm 

-^from  which  we  gather  that  fiyria  was  a  lofty  turret,  around  which  ih» 
inhabitants  dwelled,  and  which  had  a  temple  at  the 'top  dedicated  to  .£fcii-t 
Iipiiy<»  which,  when  the  city  was  taken,  Atdrubal's  wife  burnt  together  with 
1^  own  perfon.  Appian  likewife  informs  us — '^  Ztuvwn  ^nv  ^  nr*  tip 
4i/pd»  «i  avovW  TO  ya^  ^x^^nwtv  n^  ireXio;  v^  xa«  o»  ttXcmm^  i;  avrv  ovmnfuywoEf * 
t^M«  Vntnn  e^  tik  «>om  a»o^  i;  flcvTV,  ouuo;  wxyeu  nau  f|opo^  xear»x<^  wa».** 

-«r-By  |his  we  learn  that  Byrla  was  the  ftrongeii  part  oi  the  city ;  that  there 
iffcre  three  approaches,  or  Aatrii,  to  it  fiom  the  forum ;  that  the  dwelUngs 
vefe  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  very  lofty.  The  fame  author  fayi  ell^ 
vhefe,  that  upwards  of  50,000  perfons  fought  this  place  as  an  afytam  of 
Ihe  greatefi  fecurity ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  it  muft  have  been  very 
i^iacious ;  and  the  Gr^.ek  geographer  above-cited  again  fays,  "  that  tli^ 
tpmple  of  ^fcttiapins,  in  Byrfa,  was  the  richeft  and  noblefr  edifice  in  aU 
Carthage;  that  they  entered  it  by  an  afcentof  60Ueps;  and  that  the  city, 
keinff  once  befieged»  900  fugitives  defended  it  for  fbme  time  after  Byrfih 
ilfeH  was  furrounded/'*  From  all  tlie(e  evidences  we  may  collect,  that 
Byrla  was  a  building,  or  furtrefs,  of  confiderable  extent  and  iirength  in  the* 
mid;ft  of  the  city,  intended>  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  what  was  caJJed  d  cita^ 
del'  I  believe  the  word  MagaUa,  in  Virgii,  is  thought,  by  the  learned,  te 
fignify  the  fame  z%  Mapalta,  vi?:.  the  hats,  dr  temporary  dwellings,  of  th« 
YagraAt  Numidiaos.  But,  in  the  4th  i£neid,  the  Magalia  are  fpokem  of  as 
»  part  of  the  city : 

***Ut  primum  alalis  teligit  magalia  plantis 
i^neam  fundantem  arcet,  ac  tecla  novantem 
Confpicit/* 

Here  Mercnry  finds  ^neas  employed  in  building  citadels  or  towers  tis 
^f  Magalia,^'  which  eannet  mean  among  the  huts  of  the  Numidians,  finoe  they 
mufi  liave  been  removed  when  Dido  purchafed  the  ground,  Servius  fug* 
gefls  an  emendation  of  '''Magarta/*  becaufe  that  word,  and  not  **ma* 
ff^ia/'  fignifies  a  city  in  the  Phoeaiiciaii  or  Carthaginian  language.  Appian 
Niys,  "  X>tf^^  yttrruf  su/iAiyidi;  w  re  wdM  rtk  Mt)recf«»  ^m  TS0e»  wot^wy^jtitrnJ* 

i^erhaps  Kane  of  your  readers  Qiay  not  undec^iliitt  e^effion  "  tvi^i^^ 


.rds^o^tvy/Mioy;"  but;,  fiom  what  folk>ws,  it  appears  that  M6|rara  was  wlthm-^ 
the  walls.    I  will  trail (vribe  tlie  paHage  fur  the  l'ati«ra(^ion  of  your  readers, 

fXTV;  ovret  tdv  ruxooit  xom  to  v^o^  ktw  ovtk  tu  ru^Up  vixvMi  tuA^ccatf  -ctrroK/zet/;,  m 
^w;  em  Twy  rup^anr  oucmth^  qan(m>Xsit'  fv?m  re  xoc*  <7uy»^  i;  ^  ^eu^rwa  fTntStVTt;* 
XA4  iM^ttUTAnr  e;  ra  7e«;^ii  ^Mdoufumriif  xodq^amtL  i£  t»  Me^^a*  xo*  niiMfift  xoJ'M'Ti^t 
cdfjgovTo  ny  XxKriomwc,  Oh  itcntXde  ^y  crw  av^Hiat  rerfoaua^iXiioi^  Xitu(pvy^  vctxjt^tb  t«# 
.  Kapxrioviw  c;  r^iv  "Bogota,  nv^  <tf;  n^  oXAn^  troXfci^^  «Xov<r»i»%"  We  likewile  tindy  u\ 
the  latttT  end  of  the  book,  *'  that  Megara  and  Byria  conftituted  the  dty;; 
and  the  fenate  exprefsly  prdered  that  no  one  (houiU  ever  preCume  to  rebaiii 
either  By»sa  or  Megara,  May  we  not  derive  Megara  from  the  Hebrew  *f*|j| 
giir,  6r  "^J  ^^zr,  iucolere,  habitare,  commorari,  Iroro  which  fprings  -J^JQ 
m^ur,  babitatio;  and  the  Pheenicians,  varyinj^  the  dialed  from  m^ko  fi>rn 

I  have  proved,  then,  that  the  city  of  Carthage  coniiHed  of  Iwo  parts  ev- 
cluiive  of  the  harbour.  The  citadel  was  called  I^yrsa,  BctsraU  or  BosraA, 
QlBorsah,  which,  in  the  Phosnician  language^  (ignifies  afmrtijudflace\  it  Was 
/ituated  in  the  middle  ofthe  town,  arery  ftrong  and  almoit  impre|;nabie place;  ' 
itwaftencompafTed  by  Megara,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  dweiitjd. 
This  Megara,  or  ralher  Magara,  or,  as  Virgil  calls  it,-  Magah'a,  in  the  PIkb- 
nician  language  Jila^ur,  ot  Magar^  was  To  called,  becauie  it  was  the  imbi- 
tation  of  th^  common  citizens, 

liiht(e  remarks  are  found  acceptable  with  your  readers,  it  will  /he  a  l\\^ 
{ratification  to  your  conflant  admirer^ 

FHOSPHILOS. 

POETRY.  :         ' 

Th€  NpRwiCH  Iris* 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
"Sir,  •  .    ^      , 

TH\L  subject  of  the  inclosed  Verses,  though  in  some  degree  local,  is  ffX 
closely  connected  with  the  general  cause  of  order  and  loyalty :   you 
will,  therefore,  perhaps  admit  them^  to  a  place  fla  your  next  numiier. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  weekly  paper,  calling  itself  the  //-/y,  first  issued 
from  the  Norwich  press.  A  verbose  prospectus  announced  td  the  iniblic 
the  blessings  which  the  goddess  came  to  dispense:  her  progress,  however^ 
was  marked  by  all  that  is  pernicious  in  politics  and  false  in  tasfe  :  the  cha- 
racter she  assumed  was  untbrtunately  that  of  a  female  jacobin  of  the  Germau 
,  BcbooK  The  whig  interest,  of  course,  was  exerted  to  render  tlte  oo<k!esfl 
popular  ;  but  so  intemperate  and  disloyal  wei'e  her  demeanour  and  conver«a« 
tion,  that  the  )irhole  Whig  Club  united,  could  not  have  leivcd  her  Irons 
disgrace. 

bhe  has  to  apologize  for  uttering  her  lamentation  in  iwf///i  .*    but  Gretk 
her  native  idiom,  is  understood  by  vei[y  f«tw  :.    and  hw  Bnplkh'\%  op  barba- 
«9tts,  as  to  l)e  almost  unintelligible.      .  •        I  am.  Sir,  y^ur^s,  &c. 

14  Jan.  1805. ,  pHiLOCTETES. 
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^  'Aiei^r^  7P»i^^  uAi^  fpq,  Hox. 


Arces  Noroici  ft[gi?»itf  Th^umant'te^  exul 
Oomiitit,  ct  viwest  ta^a  nytnpha  qufcrh 


110  MifceUme9u$* 

**  O  cWts^  Tcrsat  quae  tanta  insania  menfdbs  f 
'       Quid  merui,  indignis  ludifieata  modis? 
Interferes  divum  libertatisque  sacerdos    \ 

Sponte  adii,  ut  possem  colla  levare  juga* 
DeliciK  nostras  plebecula :  regia  turba 
.  Fatnosis  passim  flet  coopertajocis, 
Proditor  est  furcae  damnatus  ?  mitior  Iris^ 

Ne  pr^meret,  vctui,  debita  p«ena  rcum. 
Qain  quot  araat  musas  Gcrmania  tetrica,  jussi 

Ludeiites  vestro  comis  addessi  choro : 
llinc  turre^^  tenebras^  csedes,  pbantasmeta>  sagas^ 

CasruLeas  Bar  bos  %  pagtna  onusta  cfepat. 
Person ai  ampullis  nexisquc  ambagibus  aurcs  j 

Audiit  in  suctum  vulgus,  ct  obstupuit. 
Ausi  sunt  homines  praoconia  temperc  nostra  : 

Irim  quiS  mendux  institor  orat  opcm  ? 
Iridi  laudandas  fugiunt  pcmiittcrc  merccs 

Vel  B rod  urn  et  Solomon  SpilSuriusgue  suas. 
Quid  ?  qn5d  Cobbettmn  spetarum  saucia  pectus 

Pellicere  in  socii  foedcra  posse  tori ; 
C  Met  turn  csLTum,  quo  non^udacior  alter 

'  Dente  venenato  dilrxerare  bonos. 
Hunc  scarram  ut  capiam,  jamdudum  retia  tetrdo  I 

Miiie  placendi  artes  suasit  honestus  amdr : 
Si  quid  Cob  bet/ us  blateret,  blateraret  et  Iris  ; 

JUe  tacet  prudens  ?    Jm  amica  tacet* 
Conjugio  tali  potuisgct  surgcre  proles 

Et  Jovis  jetherii  vertere  regna  valens. 
At  spem  dos  erepta  mihi  (proh  !    quantula)  inanem 

Reddidit;  in  terris  nil  sine  dote  Venus. 
Ad  superos  redeoni  ?  risu  solvetur  Olympus^ 

Et  rcducem  Dominae  verbera  s»va  manent. 
Quo  feior  ?  aut  quae  tuta  satis  sententia  restat  ? 

Quo  pacto  ulcisci  numina  laesa  queam  ? 
Dira  canam  ;  haec  animis  suprema  reponite  verba  : 

Monstrat  enim  nullum  parca  salutia  iter  : 
Fas  est  Mcrcurio  seros  rcgnarc  per  annos, 

Et  vcstri  aeternum  saeviet  urbe  *  Cronus, 
Dixerat :  in  Styglas  lymphatse  evanuit  umbras 

Diva,  et  Lethsei  gur^tis  hausit  aquas. 

A  JNew   Yearns  Offering, 

V  While  o'er  the  wilds  of  the  returning  year. 

Thou  driv^st  destixictive  Time,  thy  swift  career. 
Among  the  millions  dopm'd  thy  pow*r  to  feci 
By  slow  disease,  or  by  the  murd'rous  steel : 
Or  by  the  nameless  dangers  that  await. 
Life's  various  course,  the  messengers  of  fate  ; 
O  wreak  thy  vengeance  on  those  plains  afar. 
Where  savage  fury  shakes  the  scourge  of  war ; 

•  Ita  in  Prospectu,  ut  aiuntf  Stto  Rivales  appeUavii  Jris« 

O  plant 


*^  P:ottry;  Hit 

0  plant  thy  wrinkles  and  display  thy  rage. 
On  wasted  Luxury  and  pampcr'd  Age, 
But,  ah  !  protect  with  tutelary  care. 

The  young,  the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  &ir« 
For  lovely  Emma,  all  thy  treasures  bring  ;  - 
Retard  for  her  the  swiftness  of  thy  wing. 
Sweet  as  her  beauties,  deck  her  paths  with  flowers^ 
And  bind  in  silken  bands  the  willing  hours ; 
To  this  bright  image  of  celestial  truth, 
pive  cv'ry  blessing  !  give  perpetual  youths 

•f 
'the  Fair  Equivoqui. 

As  bloorning  Harriet  movM  along. 

The  fairest  of  the  beauteous  throng,. 

The  beaux  gazed  on  with  admiration. 

Avowed  by  many  an  exclamation^ 

What  form,  what  naivete,  what  grace^ 

What  roses  deck  that  Grecian  'fece ! 

**  Nay,"  Dash  wood  cries,  *'  that  bloom's  not  Harriet's', 

*Twa8  bought  at  Reynold's,  More's,  or  Marriot's^ 

And^  though  you  vow  her  fkce  untainted, 

1  swear  by  '     ■     ■■■  your  beauty's  painted*         ' 

A  wager  instantly  was  laid,  t 

And  Ranger  sought  the  lovely  maid. 

The  pending  bet  he  soon  revcalM, 

Nor  e'en  the  impious  oath  conceal'd. 

Confused^  her  cheek  bore  witness  true. 

By  turns  the  roses  came  and  flew. 

*'  Your  bet,*'  she  saidj  "  is  rudely  odd  5 

But  1  am  painted.  Sir,  by— Gcd.'* 

Lims  addrtffkd  to  Lord  Nel/otty  on  his  Arrival  at  Brecon,  amidfi  the  joyous 
Actlamations  if  the  People.     26  July,  1802. 

HAIL  Warrior  I  njuoimded  in  thy  country's  caufe  !  < 

I  iing — while  sorrow  tempers  my  applaufe  I 

While,  with  the  kindling  crowd  my  hat  I  wavCi 

With  cordial  zeat  to  celebrate  the  brave !  ^ 

To.greet  the  far-fam'd.^^rtf  of  the  Nile  / 

Who  fcoorg'd  usurpers  for  perfidious  gitile. 

Who,  link'd  with  Sydney^  on  the  Egyptian  fhore  I 

TntcKd  great  Achilhs"  heel — untouched  before  I 

Who  broke  the  maffy  boom — the  magic  chatn 

Ot  Northern  Powers— -by  thund'ring  on  the  Dane  !  \ 

Thus  to  retaJHate — after  Tnany  an  age — 

The  wrongs  Britamua  felt  from  Danijh  rage ! 

When  Enel^nd's  -^^f^— friend  of  God  and  man  I 

Our  facred  rights  and  na^al  poWer  began  ! 

While  th«s  /4^  martial  deeds  and  dauntlefs  fpnl. 

In  lines  ol  hra/s  to  future  times  iball  roll,       ' 

Permit  z  peacrful  mufe,  for  wars  unmeet ! 

Eor  Pttcg  to  lay  this  tribute  at  thy  feet  I 


M§9  MifeiJianhus. 

Whik,  with  i  tek€i^n%  fenji,  and  cordial /jf^. 
On  Nel/on*s  nutmis  fhe  earns  a  moI((enM  eye  ; 
Forc'd  from,  the  chejudr*ii  Cceieui,  th/ffwordk  to  fin^i 
•*  J//  pratfe  be  centered  in  the  eternaJ  King !" 
Who  could  rcprefs  the  ever-fpfcadihg  fume  I  , 
What  bard  exulw  not  with  a  Ntl/bfi*t  name ! 
Blefs'd  was  the  burft  of  joy  that  wak'd  the  lyre ! 
Struck  from  the  flinty  rnufc  wrfpark  of  fire. 
And  forced  her  to  forget  her  youthful  tears< 
Her  long-worn  forrows  through  the  vale  of  years, 
Wing'd  her  beyond  her  waning  natural  powers! 
And  laii  her,  trembling,  in  E^uut  how'rs  ! 
Where  'midft  the  phalanx  of  the  virtuous  brave. 
Born  various  nations  to  reform  or  fave  ! 
The  muse  mieht  strike  one  pt^are  frota  the  te^, 
^Viiv  to  the  ^,  the  brighteil,  and  the  bed ! 
In  which,  confpicaons  feen,  we  might  admire 
*  Ulyfles*  caution,'  Agameninon's  fife  I 
^neas  kneeling  to  the  powers  fupreme! 
The  vulnerable  ^^<»BrV  patriot  flame  ' 
Mild  Mercy,  melting  o'er  a  conquer'd  foe  I 
Thejeamam*s  patron,  and  th*^  friend  of  woe  ! 
Now  view  him  oh  the  wave,  Britannia's  (hield  \ 
To  ward  off  myriads  from  the  banner'd  field  ! 
Where  crefted  heroes  line  the  glean^ing  (liores ! 
To  ihect  they^MTp'/  of  European  powers ! 
The  frantic  hordes  of  proud  despotic  France  ^ 
The  wild  defenders  of  the  Jia've  of  chance  / 


Who  court  a  ftielterin?  grave  from  freedom ^s  hoft. 
The  Ri^his  tf  Juries  /*'  on  our  ftiields  embofs'd  I 


<( 
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LITERARY  INTEi-UGENCE. 

WE  have  been  given  to  underhand  that  a  Traft  is  daily  expeded  to  m«c 
^  ha  appearance  from  an^nonymous  pen,  entitled  a  few  Bkief  keMAaks  on 
#  pamphlet  called  **  Ohervafi^s on  a  Concise  Statement  of  Facts**  &c.  Tl)e 
author  of  the  REMARKS  i«faid  tohaveiaken  up  the  caufeofa  highly  refp^ft- 
able  officer,  alluded  to  in  the  ]>amph let  called  **  Ob  ef\'atwfts,"and  we  hear 
that  he  makes  a  merit  of  being  totally  unknown  to  that  oflScer  or  any  ol'  hi* 
<;onnedions,  having  come  for^vard  In  the  field  of  politics,  in  order  princi- 
pally by  fair  invedi^ation,  to  oppofe  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  aiarmk)^ 
progrels  of  reftrrctions  on  the  liberty  of  the  prels.  The  Brief  Remarks 
ntluded  to  will  be  publithed  under  the  (ignature  of  ^schxnes.— It  w 
fcarcely  neceHTary  to  Itate  that  both  the  **  Obfervation**'  and  the  •'  Remarks*' 
iiave  arif«n  frob  the  cotidod  of  tlie  late  board  of  admiralt} . 

We  underftand,  that  a  pamphlet,  fromithe  peubf  Mr.  Hafral,  intended 
as  an  anfwer  to  the  "  ^rief  Afipeal  to  tlut  JSomur  an4  Conscience  <f  the  Naiitu^, 
tf/koH  tie  Necesisty  tfan  inunediate  Restiimionof  the  Sfianish  Plate  SAi//s,**  is  on  the 
eve  of  puUication,  It  is  expe6ted  to  involve  the  whole  of  the  queit ion,  as 
to  thejuilice  and  policy  of  a  war  with  Spain;  and,  from  what  we  have 
beard  of  the  political  principles  pf  Jthe  author,  we  infer,  that  the  fubje^ 
wQi.b«placediaacorra&:p9iK)tof.\:it;w.  a 
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Frincipum  Philofophoram  ita  percepta  habenda  prsecepta,  ut  lis  ad 
?i(am  agendain,  noD  ad  oilentationeii)^  utamur.  Gomel.  Rep. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Remarks  en  a  Charge  delivered  by  the  Right  Reveren^  the  Lord  Bi/hop  of 
' ,  LincdHy  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocefe^  at  the  Triennial  Vijitationy 
in  May  and  June  1 803 ;  with  particular  Reference  to  his  LordJhip*s 
Animadverjions  on  Evangelical  Preachers,  By  an  Old  Member  of 
Parliament.  8vo.  Pp.  91.  Price  js.  W.  Row,  Great  Marlbo- 
rough-ftreet ;  J.  Matthews,  Strand.  To  be  had  like  wife  of  the 
Bookfellers  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln. 

THE  author  of  this  precious  pamphlet  informs  us,  that  ^'  after  hp 
had  put  his  thoughts  on  paper,,  he  laid  afide  the  manufcript  for 
a confiderable  time,  in  hope  of  feeing  an  anfwer  to  his  Lordihip  pub* 
liflicd  ^y  fonhe  able  pen ;  but  having,**  he  fays,  *'  long  waited  in  vain, 
and  perceiving  frequent  advertifements  announcing  a  fecond  edition  of 
the  charge  in  queftion^  which,  he  made  no  doubt,  was  confidcred  as 
unanfwerable ;  and  fearing  that  the  dadrine  therein  maintained  might, 
Oa  chat  account,  fpread  and  gain  ground,  he  determined  to  be  no  . 
longer  filent,  but  utider  an  humble  (en fe  of  his  own  weaknefs,  to  lay 
bcfoit  the  eye  of  the  public  his  grounds  of  diflent  from  the  learned 
Biflropj  leaving  it  to  that  public  to  judge  and  decide  how  far  he  may 
i     ormay  not,  have  truth  on  his  fide."  (Pref.  p.  V.  and  vi.)    ,  * 

The  public,  undoubtedly,  are  greatly  obliged  to  this  charitable  fe- 
nator  for  the  efforts;  which  he  has  fo  repeatedly  made  to  preferve  the 
purity  of  their  religious  fentiments.  Sir  Richard  Hill  is  a  veteran  in 
controve^fy;  and  the  prefent  pamphlet  bears  ample  teftimony  that 
^ehas  neither  cooled  his  zeal,  nor  much  diminiih^d  th?  vigour 
*o,  txxx,  voE#  XX.  I  '  which 
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which  adorned  his  more  juvenile  years.  It  has,  indeed,  b^n  the  fate 
of  the  venerable  Baronet  to  engage  with  antagonifts  too  powerful- for 
hi9  ftrength,  and,  of  confequence,  to  rneet  with  many  a  defeat.  But 
a  brave  man,  tl)Ou^  defeated,  is  not  f^ibdue^;  and  Sir  Richard  en- 
counters his  lateft  adverfary  with  as  much  fpirit,  and,  appardntly, 
with  as  much  confidence  of  vi6lo;ry»  as  if  h%  had  forpieily  returned 
from  the  field  uniformly  trjqtnphanf. 

It  was  impoi&ble  that  the  Bifhop  of  Lfncoln's  Charge  fliould  not 
excite  the  mod  cruel  uneafmcfs  in  the  minds  of  that  religious  party  to 
whofedoftrinesSir  K.H.  is  attached.     The  folid,  perfpicnous,  and 
convincing  proofs,  by  which  his'Lordfhip  has  {hewn  that  Univbr- 
aAL  Redemption  is  equally  revealed  in  the  gofpel,  and  taught  in 
the  ftandards  of  our  exQellent  Church,  give  4  d^ath-blow  to  the  im- 
pieties of  Calvinifm,  and  raze  the  fyftem  to  the  very  foundation* 
The  fear  entertained  by  Sir  R.  H.  that  the  Bifliop's  do£lrine  «  would 
fpread  and  gain  ground,"  might  reafonably  be  felt  by  the  party  in  gc- 
iieral :  for  we  will  venture  to  aflfuce  them,  that  this  dodlriiie  is  irapidly 
gaining  ground  ;  and  that  all  their  exertions  will  not  be  able  to  flop 
its  progrefs.    The  more  clofely  we  examine  the  divinity  of  Calyio, 
the  more  we  admire  the  propriety  and  juftntTs  o/Jortin*s  definition^ 
who  calls  it  **  a  religious  fy  (Icm,  confiding  of  human  creatures  without 
liberty,  doctrines  without  fenfe,  faith  without  reabn,  and  a  God 
without  mercy."    The  fimple  expofure  of  fuch  a  fyftem  muft  render 
it  the  objeS  of  horror  and  deteilation.     If  the  people  can  be  p^rfua^ 
ded  only  to  open  th^ir  eyes,  it  muft  ultimately  be  b^niflied.from  every 
Chriftian  country.    The  late  imprudent  and  rafli  attempts  of  the  felt- 
named  **  True  Churchmen"  have  given  their  caufc  a  wound  froia 
which  it  cannot  recover.     Had  thefe  men  been  lefs  forward  and  sUIii- 
ming,  they  might  have  enjoyed  their  opinions  in  peace.     Abfurd  and 
blafphemous  as  thefe  opinions  are,  the  per  Tons  who  had  adopted  theni 
were  called  of)  by  no  authority  to  difclofe  theni.     It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  "  their  ftrength  was  to  fit  ftill."    But,  when  they  had  the 
prefumption  to  hold  themfelves  up  as  the  only  Chriftians  and  Church-^ 
men  in  the  nation,  they  could  not  expect  to  efcape  without  nqtice. 
We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  not  a  few  of  the  moft  fenfible  perfons 
among  them  very  bitterly  regret  that  fuch  claims  have  been  advanced^ 
and  deplore  the  confeauences.     We  are  not,  therefore,  greatly  fur- 
prifed  that  thefe  gentlemen  difcovered  no  violent  emulation  to  entec 
the  lifts  with  his  Lprdfhip  of  Lincoln.     We  even  think  it  probable 
that  fome  of  them,  had  they  known  of  Sir  Richard's  inteqtion,  would 
ferioufly  have  tried  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofc.     They  might,  in- 
deed, have,  with  great  propriety,  addrefled  him  in  the  language  of 
Job  :  *^  O,  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace^  and  it  Iboutd 
be  your  wifdom."    For  whether  the  Biihop's  Charge  be  **  unanCwer- 
able"  or  not,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Six  R.  has  not 
anfwered  it.     In  fpite  of  all  our  refpe£k  for  the  honourable  Baronet, 
muft  frankly  declare  chat «  weaker  or  mor^  inefficielit  defence  wo. 
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iMve  feldom  f<^en.     It  is  one  tontinued  cHTij^  of  extravagance,  Unifre^ 
prefontatiofl,  and  inconclufive  reafoning,  from  begkining.  to  end. 

In  fnppoFt  of  t*hofe  principles  which  h6  KimfeUefpotifes,  th^  learned 
Bardnet  begins  by  urging  the  aiithd^rity  of  tfie  late  Lord  Chatham^  wh^ 
decliired,  hd  fays,  that  the  Church  of  Eri|;^and  *'  had  Calviniftic  Ar- 
ticles, but  an  Armiman'GIergir.^'  We  havenhe  higheft  reCpeft  for 
the  memory  of  LordChathahi ;  but  we  cefrtainly  are  not  difpofed  to  ad« 
mit  him  as  a  competent  jud^e  to  decide  thi'is  qiieftion.  We  agree  en- 
tirely with  Sir  Richaitl  Hill,  thai  the  venerable  Peer  "  (hone  much 
wore  cQnfpicuouiy  a« 'a  ftatefman  than  a  theologiah/*  (P.  i.)'  We  are 
forry,.  however,  to  firid  b!ir  very  fefpcftaWe  ^riihor  defccnding  tothofe 
dirty  arts  of  controverfy,  of  which  our  Galviniiftic"  writers  have  formr 
crlygivfen  us  fuch  caufe  to  compkin,  and  which  are  highly  difgrace- 
ful.  to  thofe  who  employ  them.  If  Sir  R:  thought  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham's opinion  would  have  weight  wkh  thofe  Gakiiiifts  who  might 
lead  his  pamphlet,  hehad-a  right  ibejudte  it  ;'btft  he  was  furely  b<5und 
t«^ quote  it  fairly.  It  was  that  we  *•  had  a  Popijh  Liturgy^  an  Armi'^ 
mmiCUrgyy  and  a  Cabjintftic  Creed \*^  nor,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
did  his  Lordfliip  deliver  thefe  as  his  own  proper  ftntiments,  but  as 
what  had  beenralleged  by  others.  Be  this  as  it  mayy  our  reader^  will 
obferve^  how  the  learned  Baronet  has  caftratcd  this  declaration-:  attd 
the  reafon  is  fufficiently  plain.  Whatever  degree  of 'deference  may  b« 
due  to  Lord  Chatham's  judgment,  it  is  evident,  that  According  to  him-, 
tHe  Church  of  England*  is,  at  leaft,  as  much  inclined  to  Ifopery  as  to 
Calvinifm:  for  our  Liturgy  is  cfcrtairily  as  important  a  part  of  our 
public  Aandards  as  our  Articles.  But  it  fuited  Sir  R.  Hill  t6  have  it 
believed,  on  th^s  great  ni^n's  authority,  that  our  Articles  are  Calvi- 
niftic, and  ^urVCIeifgy  Armihian,'  It  did  not,  however,  fuit*h4m't6 
have  it  beNevcd,  OTtthe*  famie  authority,  that  oiir  Liturgy  is  Poprifhx 
He  has,  therefore,  very  eoolly  fuppreffed  that  unlucky  branch  of  Lord 
Chatham's  teftimony,  and  taken  juft  as  much  of  it  as  he  thouglit 
would  fuccefefully  impofe  on  his  readers.  We  h^ye  been  ahufed  by 
.Calviniftic  writers*  for  accufingthem  of  difhoneftyin  themanagemeni 
rf  their  caufe  ;  but  we  do  not  rec6lle<5^'a  groffer  inftance  of-  fuch  dif- 
honefty  than  tHe  prefcnt.-  And,  if,  in  the  very  outfdt  of  his  publica-  . 
tioH,  this  aged'  and  refpeflable  feftatpr  can  think  hrmfelf  jultified  in 
having  recourfe  to  fuch  a  mean  and  difhonourable  expedient,  what 
*»«  we  cxpe6t  from  the  other  champions  o^  the  tri^e  V 

The  honourable  Baronet  makes  feveral  obfervations  on  Evangelteal 
freaeking  and  preaches v  He  is  greatly  offended  with  the  Bifliop  of 
Lincoln  fbr  fiiggeftiiig  that  Calviniftic  preaching  has  beeri  MiSCAtL- 
BD  Evangelical preaihffig  ;  and  he  tells  us,  to  our  great  edification,  that 
^^  i\it  term  Evangelical pj^achingy  when  properly  ufed,  certainly  means 
^J^ekfredchihgy  or  the  preaching  [of]  g^ad tidings .'^  He  then  gives 
US  a  definition  of  legal  preachings  which,  he  fays,  is  V  holding  forth 
olJfedience  to  the  law  of-  works,  more  or  lefs,  iti  whole  or  in  part,  as 
^he  ground  of  a  finher'<r  acceptance  with  "God  ;  together  with  the  vart- 
WIS  props  and  concomitants  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  including -free- wiH, 
•    •  ,  I  2  :  ,   man's 
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man's  merits,  conditional  juftification,  and  the  d^l^&ibUity  of  trut 
grace/'  (P.  3.)  Thefe,  he  fays,  are  the  doArines  of  the  Bifluq;),  and 
pf  fuch '  preachers,  <*  as  in  this  day  pafs  current  for  found  divines/' 
But  here,  again  the  Old  Member  of  Parliament  has  allowred  himfelf 
to  deviate  from  truth.  Neither  the  Biihop  of  Lincoln,  nor  the  Englifli 
Clergy,  <<  bold  forth  obedience  to  the  law  of  works,"  as,  in  any  de- 
gree, ^*  ibe  ground  o(  a  finner's  acceptance  with  God/'  They  all 
maintain  (and  Sir  R,  knows  it),  that  the  only  ground  of  our  acceptance 
with  God  is  the  fatisfadion  of  our  Lrord  Jefus  Chrift.  They  do,  in- 
deed, believe  that  ^<  obedience  to  the  law  of  works''  is  an  indifpenfible 
condition  of  our  acceptance.  They,  accordingly,  hold  condition^ 
juftificatton,  and,  they  alfo  hold  with  the  Church  of  England  free* 
will,  and  the  defeclibility  of  grace.  When  Sir  R.  accufes  them  of 
holding  man*s  meritSy  he  has  no  end  in  view  but  to  render  them  unpo- 
pular, by  laying  a  Popi(h  tenet  to  their  charge,  fie  fays,  indeed, 
cxprefsly,  that  all  the  do^hines  which  he  includes  in  his  defcription 
of  legal  preaching  ^^  are  branches  of  Popery  and  Pelagianifm."  But 
we  fhall  meet  witb  the  do£trine  pf  merit  again ;  and,  therefore,  at  pre- 
fent  we  proceed  wich  our  author. 

The  good  Barpnet,  we  have  heard,  is  fond  of  a  pun,  and  has  often, 
^  we  ave  told,  had  the  fatisfa£lion  of  exciting,  by  his  talent,  much 
agreeable  pleafantry  in  the  Honourable  Houfe  of  which  be  is  a  mem* 
ber.  >  Of  his  powers  in  this  way  the  publication  before  us'afibrds  fe* 
veral  fpecimens.  Thus,  after  obferving  that  the  legai  preachers  whom 
be  had  been  defcribing,  might  be  called,  by  the  Bifliop,  the  regular 
'Clergy,  becaufe  his  Lordfbip  approves  of  their  dodrine,  he  adds: 
**  Still  the  regular  Clergy  (not  lefs  than  Evangelical  preachers)  is  a  very 
vague  term  ;  which,  I  am  convinced^  is  frequently  applied  to  ,the  mo/i 
irregular  amongft  them,  and  as  often  denied  ta  the  moft  regular  in 
the  beft  ^nd  only  true  fenfe  of  the  word.''  (P.  4.)  Far  from  ns  be 
the  wifh  to  leflen,  in  any  degree,  the  reputation  which  the  Honour- 
able Member  has  fo  long  and  (b  defervediy  enjoyed ;  but^  with  all  due 
fubmifiion,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  ia  this  efFufion,  there  is 
rather  more  of  malignity  than  of  wit.  We  know  enough  of  Sir  R« 
HjU,  .to  know  that,  in  his  opinion,  every  felf-commiflioned,  fe4Slari* 
,an,  preacher,  provided  he  be  of  the  Calviniftic  ftamp,  is,  in  ooe  fenfe 
oi  the  word,  as  regukr  ,as  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  But  this  point 
we  leave  him  to  fettle  with  Mr.  Overton,  who  confines  his  apology, 
in  his  title  page  at  lead,  to  thofe  Evangelical  Minil^ers"  who  are 
*'  Regular  Clergy  of  the  Establishment."  And,  with,  re- 
gard to  the. other,  fenfe  of  tl\,e  word  regular^  which  our  author  calls 
•«  the  bed  and  oi>ly  true  fenfe,,"  we  have  only  to  obfetve  that,  in  fpitc 
of  his  ill-bred,  but  impotq|nt,  fneer,  the  Clergy  of  the  United  Churchy 
as  a  body,  have  no  occafion  to  deprecate  a  comparifoi\  with  any  other 
body  of  Clergy  in  Chrtftendom. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  amufing  toobferve  into  what  inconGften- 
cy  our  authpr  is  betrayed  by  hiiiiiatred  of  thofe  whom  he  Mn^  legat 
p-eacheru    The^.Bifhop  bad  aflferted  that  the  Church  was  in  danger 

fson^ 
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from  the  mifchievous  effeds  of  what  is  mifialM  Evangelifal  preacbirig* 
Sir  R.  agrees  that  flie  ^'  is.  not,  only  in  danger,  but  in  a  mpft, tottering 
fituation,  yea,  nearly  overthrown."  (P.  4.)  But "  this  perilou.s  date," 
h«  thinks,  '<  is  to  be  attributed  to  preachers,  of  a  dire£)t[ly]  contrary 
ftamp.''  Let  our  readers  carefully  mark  the  following  paflage,  an4 
then  judge  between  Sir  R.  and  his  opponents. 

. "  I  mean  not  fo  much/'  he  fays^  "  At  ions,  Soclmans,  avowed  Fdagians,  w 
even  Deists,  for  all  thefe  may  fublcribe  to  our  articles,  if  they  are  to  put  their 
own  interpretation  upon  thcm>  but  men  of  an  external^  moral  fliarisaical  . 
cast ;  Jtcent  formalists  f  and  self  justiciaries,  who  are,  for  the  mod  part,  greater 
enemies  io  swnd  do£binei  and  tofiure  experimental  piety  than  the  openly  prof^  attd 
careless^  fo/  thele  often  admire  what  they  will  not  imitate;  apd  are  ready 
to  ihew  regard  and  cand^ur^  where  the  others  manifeft  nothing  but  ran- 
cour, &c/'  (P.  5.).  . 

What  defcription  of  animab  the  worthy  Baronet  me^ns  bv  sei.f«-  ^ 
JUSTICIARIES  we  cannot  conje£lure,  having  never  heard  oftltembe- 
fdre.    But  why  "  men  of  an  externally  mora)  caft,'*  and  **  decent  for- 
malifts,"  or  indeed  any  fct  of  meii  whatever,  may  n6t  as  feadiiy  fub- 
fcrihe  to  our  articles,  '*  if  they  are  to  put  thdr  own  iAterpreiattions  upon  * 
thtm^*  as  Arians,  Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  Drifts,  is  altogether  In* / 
conceivable*     It  is  obvious^  however,  on  the  wh«le,  thatth^  perfons  • 
a|ainft  whom  the  worthy  Baronet  here  vents  his  fpleen  are  the  Armi-  • 
man  Qergy,  or  rather  thof:  Clergy  who  are  not  Calvinifts ;  and  thefc  > 
fame  Clergy,  whom,  in  the  preceding  page,  he  had  ftigmatized^s 
mfi  irregtifar  (clearly  meaning  in  their  morals )j  are  here  (fuch  is  the  : 
force  of  truth  !)  allowed  to  hc^  externally  moral  and  decent.    Why  our  ' 
author  choofes  to  call'them  pharijaical,  we  know  not,^  for  the  epithet, 
wethink,  is  more  jufily  applicable  in  another  quarter.     No  one,  how- 
ever, can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  virtues  of  thefe  men  are  a  moft  of-  ' 
fenfive  eye-fore  to  our  charitable  and  benevolent ^  author,  who  would 
clearly  deprive  them,  if  he  had  the  power,  even  of  tUtform  of  godlt- 
nefs.    With  fuch  horror  does  he  view  dien>,-  that,  in  his  opinion,  * 
unequivocally  declared,  not  only  the  Arian,  the  Pelagian,  and  Soci- 
nian  heretics,  whom  the  Church  of  Chrift  ha&  uniformly  condemned^, 
but  even  the  Deift,  who  denies  the  Lord  that  bought  him,  and  impi- 
ouily  makes  a  mock  of  Revelation,  •  is  much  lefs  dangerous,  and  much 
more  refpeQable,     '  1 

Sir  R.  like  all  the  writers  of  his  party,  very  plainly  hints  that  all 
tfae/Clergy^  except  fuch  as  are  Calvinifts,  are  a  pack  of  mercenary 
profligate  knaves,  to  whom,  **  to  be  of  one  mind  with  their  diocefan, 
may  be  as  convenient  as  agreeable."  (P.  6.)  The  following  para- 
graph is  worthy  of  infeition,  as  at  once  exhibiting,  in  luminous  c<^ 
l(^urs,  the  fpirit  by  which  the  author  is  a^^uated,  and  fornifliing  ano- 
ther elegant  inftance  of  his  talent  for  quibbling, 

'*  From  gentlemen  of  this  ftarap,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  we 
henceforth  hear  EvangelicaJl  preaching  fo  much  cried  down,  that  in  a  fhort 
fpace  of  tii^e  there  should  be  nothing  Evangelical  left'  tp  preach  againfl ;  and 
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fo  much  faid  in  fevouf  of  Hftivtfial  redcmpftm.  Which  tak^s  op  fe  great  a  part 
of^our  LonUhip^s  Cliarge»*th€(t  redeoi p( km- it(«lfi^«/// be  in  danger  of  being 
universally  ^t^BcYi^A  oat  al*door$;,  in  the  (ame  way,  and  by  the  fame  ruley 
.  that  moml  p^eacking'hzs  long,  ago  given  the  death'd  blovi'  to  moral  practice  | 
aiid  the  continual  harangues  [which]  we  have  been  di/med  vf  lib  about  virtue, 
have  left  us  quite  at  a  nonjilusU}  know  where  virtue.  i»  to  be  found :  and  this 
muft  be  the 'Care,  til!  the  Clergy  return  to  our  good  old  reformation  prin- 
ciples, by  laymgthe  foundation  of  all  true  virtue  on  Chrift  alone,  and  ma- 
king faith  in  him  the  root  from  "which  every  divine  temper  and  alf  holy  prac- 
tice can  poffibly  grow.'*  (Fp.  6,  7.)  '  '  • 
■  •      ■              '  ■           •'■.'.                           -   -    . 

Withont  ftapfing  to  call  the  attention  of  pur  readers  to  the  accmacf 
artd  iJcauty  of  our  author's  campofiti^m  as"  here  difplayfed,  we  iii treat 
thctn  to  trytodifcover  thfeprocd'sbywhrch  "  moraf  preaching"  conrres 
to  give  "  the  death's  blow  to  moral  praflice."'  There  are  many  df 
Sir  Ricb^rd'spofitims  (and  among  t^m  this  js  one^)  which  we  hai'e 
the,  (nisfqrtune  Apt  to  undcrftand. .  Would . immoral  pnaching  promote 
moral  pra&iu?  But  our  Clergy  mqft  return^  he  fays,  to  ",the  good 
old  reformation  prindfUsy"  (by  which  faecmeArvs  the  principles  of 
Calviii)^  and  tten*  all  will  ^be  welk  '  Yet  We  fee  not,  even  in  his  view 
oCcbe  i}6atter,  what  wfi  ihoyld  gain  by  the  change.  As  things  are, 
Sk  R^.will  not  deny  that  **  evc«y  divine  tdmper,  and  aill  holy  prafticc," 
muft  gfrow  in  the  Ek^ ;  and  were  •Galvinifm  -to  be  pj%»ch^d  to  stU 
tffmAi^a  hc;  Will  not  fey  that  they  would  grow  in  the  refrqhaU. 

.Tjbe  Bifliop,  a^  Sir  R.  maintains^  forms  a  wrong  ide»  Qf  the  Ev'an^ 
ftli^al  Clergy  o£  the  prj^fentday,  if  he  fuppo&s  themtodwell,  in  their 
feroiona;  on  tbe  d^ep^npyfteries  of  e)e£kion  and  pfcdeftination',  mtich 
leX«  of  reprobatioi?."  (P/  8.)  He  even  hints  that,  *f  whether  from  a 
fear  of  theic  {rilow  mprtak,.  or  ffQiii  a  groundlefs  timidity  of  truft'mg 
God  with  th^  c'bnfequences  of  his  own  tr.uths,f.'>  they,  are -^Vfooiewhat 
deiciant  in  hUdmg  forth. theie  doftrines*'* .  But^  with*  all  due  defe- 
rence, we  lake  life  liberty -to  aifitm,  th^d  dur'aiitbor  isihereyJw^wto/ . 
deficieiit  in  fiUndiiuri  for^  whatever, m*y:':be,  the: ;BJQ20p'!s. experience. 
We  know  that  thefe  getctlenioii'  are-far  fuom  deibrvihg  fo  fev«rc»  re- 
primand. The  do^triiiatr,  however,,  the  rdtnarkjerHfifinuate^^.arje  6)1^ 
dom  t-ouched  on,  except!  i^a  "  fo  far  as  they  9LrQ^neteffiirlli  cmne^te^ 
with  other  leading  cfiential  points  of  the  Golpcf^  \0ndQfxibeGvhwnfii^ 
hftem^  fuch  as  faich,  repentance,  and  real  converfion.o<^  the  hlKtrt -co 
Qa^y  We  ar/eJ.again  at  a  lofs  to  und^ftand'Oiir^thDjr.  He.ltedte- 
forC'(p.  J*)  ftated  **  faith>  repentance,  and* convetrftorn  of  tbe  hda?t  to 
God,"  as  parts  of  ^'  what  is  called  Calvinjftic  divinity."  But,  with<<^ 
out  pretending  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  repenumce  and- 
tamierJUn  of  the  heart  to  God  \  why,  we  aflc,  zxt  faith  s^ni  repentance  re- 
prefented  as  peculiarly  con nefled  with  the  Calviniftic  fyftem  ?  Do 
npne  but  Calvinifts  admit  or  teach  the  neceffity  of  thefe  tiwq  graces  to 
falvation  ?  The  honourable  Baronet,  however,  "  is  fure  that  the 
Apoftlcs  in  atmoft  all  theirepiftles  to  the  Churches  and  to  individuals, 
addreiled  themfelves  in  fuch  terms  as  would  now  be  deemed  the  very 
fflcnce  of  Calvinifa/'    By  wr  amhor,  who  is  prevloufly  difpoftd 
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to  fee  e^ery  thing  through  a  Calviriiftic  tnedium,  they  would,  aoubc<- 
Jkfify  be  deemed  fo.  Sue,  ^c  pre^ient,.  it  rs  fuiSciem  fimply  to  obferve 
that  numbers  of  perfon^y  his>equ^Is,  at  kail,  in  learning,  an4  fagacity^ 
and  not  his  inferioj:i jij^^hon^fty  and.  wo»thj..have  thought  very  dif« 
ferently.  .,.;.. 

The  Bifllop  is  charg^ed,  by  ^ir  R.  with  totally  miftaking  the  doc- 


bat|.  ..  *'  I;Q  the  very  firft  inftance  yoiir  Lor 
)m1  you  are  dleaCed  to  call  Calviniils  in  a 


dfhid 


mo 


h 


trin^s  which  he  com 

dreffesup  thofe  j^^yhoml  you  are  pi 

frightful  garb,  and  then,  by  way  of  defeating  them,  yoii  overturn  a 

fyfiem  which  ihey  dp  not  hold  j  nay,  which  (as  charging  God  with 

iw/^/V/j  tl|ey  abhor  and  protcft.againft/'  C^«  9.)     We  know  not 

wher^  the  Bi(hop  has  given  this  ifrightful  pidure  of  Calviniits  ;  ioti^ 

in  the  Charge  on  which  our  author  remarks,  there  is  nopiflure  giveii 

cf  them  at  all^    Sir  R.  however,  like  many, of  his  brethren^  epdea- 

yours,  by  employing  chaitiied  ei^preflions,  to  fofcen  the  l^arihe{{  fcra* 

tnres  of  Calvinism.     It,  is  i^ecefiTary  to  attend  to  the  profeiTioaof  his 

faith,,  ■,■--'    ^  X 

He  will  not  **  pretend  to  be  wife  above,w(hat  is  writtpm,'!  .  Hcwill 
not  V  weigh  thevdivine.attributes  rn  the  balance  of  rtfr»^/  reafon,  or 
in  the  Jhallmv  fcales  of  huona^  ^".derftaq^jpg/'  ,  He  will  not  "  cprir 


chofe  to  himfelf  a  Gtuirch  or  people  oixtoi  the  g<jneral  mafs  of  Man- 
kind, which  he  determined  tp,  c,aticf^^  9,  xo.),, 

Sir  R ,  we  hiuft  acknowledge^  a£ts  wifety^^-nrheri  \i^  declines  to  weigh 
the  divine  attributes  in  the  halance  of  realon.     It  is,  indeed,  a  tnte 
obfervatfori  that-a^min  jS'Tclddiii  againft  reifon,  ekcept  when  reafon 
is  agafnft  him.     Yet  the  attributes  of  God  rauft  all  be  weighed  in  thb 
balance  of  reafon,  whether  men  wdL or  not,  because  wc  have  no  other 
balanci?  in  whiich  to  wetgh  them.  Nay  in  this  balance  mud  be  wejghr 
td  the.  truth  of  (Levelation  itfdf ;  and  J^hey  are  the  worft  enemies  qf 
Revelation  who  endeavour  to  fet  it  at  variance  with  reafon.     What 
fignifies  our  author's   epithet  o^  carnal y  ann.exed   to  reafon.     It   is 
merely  ah  artful  I'hetorlcal  figure,  by  ^Hiiih'he^oiiM  depreciate  the' 
talueand  utility  of  fhis  origioai  Jight  in  the  mind  of  man.     Rt-afon, 
liCt  Sir  R.  .de^fign  it  ds  he  pl^ales,  is  ftill  Aawiw  reafon ;  and   any  fyf- 
tcm  of  divinity  which  flatly  contradicts'  h,  moft  be  a  falfe  and  unte- 
nable fyftefn.     Strch  notorioufly  is  the  fyftem  of  Ciilvin.     This  rafli 
itea^  has  filled  many  pages  of  his  Inilitutcs  with  inconclufivefanfwers 
to  the  objeflions  which  \A^ere  mad6  againft  his  blafphemous  doctrine  of 
Jrcdeftination  :  but  at  la'ft  he  fairly  owns  that  his  principles  are  irre- 
concileabl^  With  reafon.     **  Vere  cnim  Auguftinus  perverfe   faccrc 
conten^it  QjJi  ju5ticijE  humanjEMododivinam  metiuntur." 
(Inft.  III.  5^..   17.)     This  is  the  la;iguagc  of  folly  undoulnedly  :  for 
we  can  meafure  the  jnftice  of  no  being  otherwife  thanby  the  notions  of 
Ittftlce  whicH  God  himfelf  Jbae  implanted  in  us*     Yet  it  certainly  fur- 
fiilres  the  only  account  which  can  poflSbly  be  given, of  the  do£lrme  of 

1 4  Galvin. 
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Calvin*    It  is  boldly  cutting  the  knot  at  once»  which  cannot  be  un« 
,ticd. 

Our  author  would  evidently  be  glad,  if  he  could,  to  throw  Calvin's 
dodrine  of  reprobation  into  the  (fiade.  Such  is  plainly  the  objed:  of 
Ms  ambiguous  declaration,  **  that  he  does  not  aflert  any  reprobation 
that  has  no  refped  to  (in."  But  Calvin  himfelf  was  more  open  and  in* 
genuous.  He  afcribed  reprobation  as  well  as  eledlon  to  ^sGod's  own 
good  pteafureand  fovereign  will."  He  might,  indeed,  have  faid,  with 
our  author,  that  his  reprobation  had  reJfeSf'  to  Jin  \  but  it  was  iojin  Je» 
creeds  like  Sir  R.'s  holinefs,  by  the  fivireign  will,  and  produced  by  the 
irre/tftible  operation,  of  God.  "  Mmime  confentanteum  eft  praepara* 
tionem  ad  interioum  alio  transferre  quam  ad  arcanum  confilium  Dei.'* 
(Inft.  III.  23.  I.)  But  although  Sir  R.  was  lately  fo  modeft  that  he 
would  not  prefume  to  weigh  the  attributes  of  God  in  the  balance  of 
carnal  reafon^  he  quickly  acquires  more  confidence,  and  pronounces 
the  divine  will  to  be  «*  holy,  juft,  ^tkdgood."  (P.  to.)  This  puts  us 
in  mind  of  Calvin's  conftant  manner  of  reafoning,  who,  after  afcri-* 
^ing  to  God  fuch  condudi  as  would  difgrace  the  moft  cruel  and  capri- 
cious tyrant,  has  the  impudence  to  contend  that  fuch  pondud  muft 
be  right,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  God  is  incapable  of  doing 
wrong.     It  is  well  worth  our  while  to  produce  a  fpecimen. 

'  "  Rurfum  excipiunt,"  he  fays  of  his  opponents^  '*  Nonne  ad  cam,  quae 
nunc  pro  damnationis  caufaobtenditur,  corruptionem,  Dei  ordinatione  prac- 
deftinati  fuerant  ?  Quum  ergo  in  fua  corruptione  pereunl,  nihil  aliud  quam 
poenas  luunt  ejus  calamitatis  in  quam  ipfiUvS  praedef^inatione  lapfus  e(l 
Adam>  ac  pofleros  fuos  pra?cipites  fecum  traxit.  Annon'itaque  injustKs,  jui 
creaturis  suis  tarn  crudditer  ilhiditf* 

.  This  is  a  moft  formidable  objeflion  furely.  Let  us  now  attend  to 
Calvin's  anfwer*  .        . 

**  Fateor  fane  in  hanc«  qua  nunc  illigat'i  funt^  conditionis  miferiam  Dei 
voluntate  decidifle  univerfos  filios  Adam  \  atq\ie  id  eft  quod  princtpio  dice 
bam«  Redeundum  tandem  semper  esse  ad  solum  divina  vobnttatis  arhitrium^  cujur 
causa  sit  in  ijiso  abseendita,* 

He  then  impertinently  quotes  Rom.  IX.  ae>  and  adds  : 

*'  Negabunt  ita  vere  defendi  Dei  jaftitiam,.  sed  subterfugium  caktari,  quale 
bahere  solent  qui  justa  excusatime  destituuntur.  Quid  enim  hie  ajiuddici  vide- 
tur  quam  Deo  esse  /lotentiam  qua  '*mjtediri  nequeat,  quomimts,  Jitmi  Tibitumfuait 
quidvis  ogat  ?.  Varum  longe  (ecus  eft.  Quae  enim  potentior  afferri  ratio  po»f 
left,  quam  durojubemur  cogi tare  y/m  j/V  Deus,  QuoMonq  enim  ujulah 
iNiauiTATEM  ADMiTTER£T,  Qu  1  JUDEX  EST  oRBij ?  Ad  Dei  pat u ram 
ii  propria  pertinet judicium  facerei  justitiam  igitur  natu^aliteb. 
AMAT,  iNjusjiT^AM  AVERSATUK  (Inft.  III.  2^.4.)  Dico,  cum  Augufti* 
r\o,  esse  a  Domino  creates,  quos  in  exitium  ituros  sine  dubiiationffjirtesciebdf  "^ 
auE  ITA  FACTUM  QUI  A  SIC  voLuiT.  Cur  antepa  volucrit,  noneire 
trum  rationem  exigere,  qui  comprehendere  non  poflTumus:  nequc  con  venire 
\it  divina  voluntas  in  conlroverfiam  apud  nos  deicendat,  de  qua  quoties  ha- 
fceturferrao,  sub  i>s|us  no>i?np  sv?R*MA  JIVStiti^  rbgula   nomi- 
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NATUR.       Quid  ERGO   DE  IWIQUITATE     Q^UiESTIO  .MOV  ETUR^UBI,  Jus« 
^ITIACLARE  APPARET?'*  (Ib.§5.) 

The  following  paiTage  dcferves  to  be  quoted  as  a  precioiM  morM 
of  genuine  Calvinifm : 

''Though,  in  order  to. accommodate  the'lai\guage  of  Scripture  to  oar 
capacities*  God  frequently  complains  of*  the  obduracy  of  iinners' hearty 
and  laments  their  obflinacy  in  refuiing  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and 
live;  yet  this  is  gengfally  by  the  inQutl\s  of  (lis  prqphets,  who,  though  un-* 
der  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  G  ho  ft,  yet  fexprefs  Ihemfelves  after 
the  manner  of  men :  not  as  though  Qod*s  eternal  deigns  and  courffels  ever 
were  or  could  be  defeated  and  rendered  null  and  void ;  but  to  prpve  to 
us  more  fuUy  the  dreadful  apoftacy  of  human  nature^  and  to  leave  the  im* 
penitent  wiUiout  excufe;'*  (Pp.  10,  II.) 

Sir  R.,  we  know,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  iipagtned  that,  by  Tub* 
ftituting  the  vroxA  pratertiion  for  reprobation^  he  had  rendered  the  fyf* 
tem  of  Calvin'  quite  palatable.  He  would,  confei|tiently,  h^ve  no 
fcruple  to  fubfcribe  to  the  following  dodrine :  ^^Mrgo  quart  pari  morbo 
lahoremus  naturaliter  omnes^foli  Hit  convalefcunt  fuibus  medifem  manum 
edmovere  Domino  placuit.  AlUy  quos  jujlo  judicio  pr^ctermittit^  i^  fua  pu^ 
tredine  tabefcunt^  donee  abfumanturJ*  (Calv.  Inft.  II.  5.  3.)  Thefe  laft 
unhappy  perfons,  then,  have  no  power  to  turn  frpm  their  evil  ways, 
becaufe  God  will  not  convert  them  by  irrcfiftlble  grace.  Yet  he 
lEnocks .  them  with  his  precepts,  with  his  pronxlTes,.  with  his  expofiii- 
lations,  as  if  every  thing  depenjled  on  thenfjfelves  j  And,  bv  this 
/neans,  he  leaves  ihtm  without  excufe^  for  not  doiag  that  which  he 
himfelf  has  rendered  them  incapable  of  doing  1.  Goojd  heavens !  what 
a  piftiire  of  the  Father  of  mercies  !  Do  we  condemn  the.  heathens 
for  afcrtlNrig  to  their  gods  the  imperfeSions  of  men  ? .  Alas  !  we  fpc^ak 
it  with.Korror ;  but  the  Calvinids  paint  theirs  wiiH  the  features ,of  the 
devil.  Yet  they  would  be  thought  the  only  Chriftiails  who  are  ac^ 
tuated  by  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  honour  o^.hts  name  I 
^Ve  earnefily  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  zx^  to  that  of 
t)ie  refpeftable  fenator,  who  muA  have  ovt^i looked  it,  the  following 
note  in  p.  15,  of  the  Biftiop's  Charge. 


» >« 


It  feeinsrto  be  forgolten  by  Cabvinifts,  while  they  ftrenuouflj  aflert  the 
doftrine  of  predeftination  to  eternal  happinefs  or  mifery,  as  necefiarily  fdl- 
jowing^  from  th^  belief  in  an  omnipofeht  and  imqnutable  being,  that  the 
tlo6trine  of  conditional  falvation,  for  which  we  co)itend,  rauft  originate 
folely  in  the  will  of  God.  This  cjueftion  is  fometimes  argued  by  our  op- 
ponents as  if  we  confidered  men  as  lelf-created  independent  beings,  capable 
of  counteraifting  the  defigns  of  6od.  But  are  not  the  conditiou»of  falva* 
tion  of  divine  appointment?  .  Are  not  the  powers  of  performing  thefe  con?* 
ditions  divine  gifts  >  What  have  we  that  we  have  not  received  ?  If  a  law- 
be  made  that  death  fhall  be  the  confequence  of  any  particular  crime,  (theft, 
tor  example,)  i%  not  a  man  who  fleals  as  much  fentenced  to  the  punifhment 
of  death  hy  a  decree  promulgated  by  abfolute  authority,  as  a  (lave  condemned 
to  die  by  the  order  of  his  mafter,  without  having  done  any  thing  worthy  of 
(k^tb  ?    Jkf  sleme  had  m  means  of  esct^in^  death*    Tif  t/fief,  if  he  had  not  stolen^ 
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VMildnot  have  hem  punished  hy  the  law.  In  one  cart,  the  death  ff  the  manjirp^ 
heeds  from  the  nmlf  (f  a  ca/iricious  tyrant;  in  the  other,  from  the  transgression  tf  ei 
hAvmJami  kttthil  lawongMlfted  in  the  vjHl  of  the  sovereign** ' 

Sir  R,  honour$  with  the  Epithets  o^ falfe^  cruel  and  unjufi  the  charge 
whieHj.'hc  fayj,  is  fo  cortimonlf  brbught;  by  rfien  of  pcrverfe  rriinds, 
tgsiinft  thofe  whom  they  call  CalviniHs,  as  if  they  held,  '^  If  I  ara 
^leded,  I  {hall  be  faveJ,  do  what  I  will;. if  I  am  reprobated,  I  fliaU 
be  damned,  do  what  I  can."  And  he  infifts  that  "  there  never  was  a 
Calvinift  upon  earth  who  iield  fuch  40  horrible  opinion,  or  ufed  fuch 
blafphemous  language.''  (P.  11.)  JBut  xhe  Wonhy  Baronet  is  utterly 
mlAaken.  M^ny  Calvinifls  have  ufed  fuch  language:  and,  if  there 
are  any  who  do  not  life  it,  they. adt  infconfequentiafly  and  abfurdlyi 
for  it  is  tlie  true  and  legitimate  inference  from  their  grincij)les.  .Ofi 
tKJs  fiitje£l  wc"%av'a  {0  often  delivered  our  fen  time  htsfparticalaHy 
Vol.  XrX.  Pp,T8;ig;)  that  it  would  be  Wholly  fupeifluous  t6  fe-i 
(wait  it  here.  But  We  cannot  hdp  thinking  that  ouf  author's  ideai 
ire,  in  one  refp)feA,  not  very  cltar.  In  one  plac^  he  tells  us  that  Cal- 
Vinifts,  It  is  trut,  affert  the  dodtrine  of  pfeieftinatiori  to  life;  '*  but 


then/*  he  fatys,  "  tfipre  is  firjt  a  preHeftinatlon  to  hoIiYiefs  ifi  the  waV 
io  that  life.'*  (P";  I'i)    Ytt\  in'the  very  riex't  f)ige,  he  affares  ifV  thax 


hand»,  arc  not  wpiraWare  of  the/ii^^^w/f/'/ww  vVHi6h'4llm'e^ 
ttj^aily  itf.*''  (P.  13.);  "Tht  honourable  Baronet  will, -perhaps;,  allovi^ 
Bs,  for  once,  to  adopt  his  o\yn  Vitty  ftyle ;  and  WQ,'tbcrefbi'e^  tak6 
fhe  liberty  to  tell  hirti  that,  accdrdinp;  to'the  uniform  (fo<2rihe  of  Scrip- 
ture, Us  interpreted  by  th«  whole  CJKurch  of  Cbrift,  ah'  Miti^TaXdt^ni 
Randful  off  Calvmifts  excepted,  all  they  who  do  Aot  trfng  ttie  ifequlfAk 
tondiii6ns  in  their  hands,  oir  rather  in  their  hearts,  will  fihd  fncm-f 
lelves  in  ^h^  condition  at  laft.  Thi§  important  doftrlne  of  doVicfir 
tfonal  juftrmraribxi  has  beerf  {o  fully  eftabfifh'ed  by  mafny  able  ^i'yt^iiy 
afld  partrcdlttrly,' of  late,  by  Daubeny  and  P^if  fori,  that  all  contf6ver(y 
concerning  it,  we  flattered  ourfelves,  had  been  at  a'n  end,  But'Sit-  R. 
'W«  ,prefuiQe;,  doe^  not:  d^lgn  to  pe#u(^  the  htsterodox  produiElions^  of 
artti'  C4vmiftic  .writers* 

Our  anthor  fays  of  man,  **  There  is  nothing  in  him  but  rtj^ana>^ 
^n  of  Tin  willing  he  i^  hiade  willing^by  the  power  of  fovereign  grac^/* 
(P.  13.)  This,  to  befure,  is  unadulterated  Calvinifm,  as  hiay  b^ 
feen  froth  oiir  q«6tations  from  Calvin's  Inftitutes  It.  3,  io.  and  u.  3, 
Trr.  giV^rr  in  p.  ii.  of  our  XfX  Volume,  The  Church  of.  England 
^\i!y'tea(:Hes,  (Art.  X.)  that  **the  condition  of  man  is  fuch  that  he 
cahriot  turn  and  ^prepare  himfelf  hy  his  own  natural  Jinngth  and  good 
works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God.'*  She  accordingly  declares  that 
^f  Ve  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleafant  and  acceptable  ta 
God,  WITHOUT. /A/  grace  of  God  by  Chrtft.*'     But  Sir  RichaM  HiH 

-1^  jQalvij}  contend  th^t  wi^  h^^r^  no.  vaowcr  even'  With  rbe  grace  of 
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God  by  Chflft.     The  following  is  Calvin's  explanation  of  Phil.  H, 
12,  13/  "*'*  Jtgendi  qutdem  partes  illis  ajftgnat^  ile  indulgeant  carnis 
torpofr:  /cd  nictunn.ct"  folicitudineni  prase ipiens,  fic  eos  hurailiat,  ut 
meminennt'A^^:  ipfum  quod  agere  jubentur  proprium  ejfe" Dei  opusj*^  No- 
thing can  be  tnore  falle  than  this  affertion  ;  for  their  danger  arpfe  from 
this  circiicnftance  alone,  that  the*  ^vork  was  their  own.     Calvin, 
however,  adcJs;  '*•  jQuo  diferte  exprimit  [^ap  )ftolLis]  pajpve  (ut  ita  lo-  .. 
quar,)  fl^^rf  ^K/^/^j^  quatenus  e  cckIo  fuggeretur  facuhas,  ut  nihil  fibi 
proffus  arfbgent."  (Inft.  II.  5,  11.)     JDo,  we  wrong  the  Calvinift% 
then,' when  we'Tay'that  they  make  man  a  fficre  machine^  onfy  an  in-' 
telUgent  one  ?     Tliis  is  precifely  the  top  o\  Academicus  Junior  (Anti- 
Jac.  Rev.  X^IX.  ic.).     The  faithful  act  i^iiSsiVELY  F    '  '/      '\ 
Yec  pur.  author  declares,  in  the  next  paoe,  that  **  in  all  this  great ^ 
work  of  converfion  there  is  no ,  compuifion  vohdtever  laid  on  the  will^ 
which  under  gritce  as  freely  cho'ofes  tke  good^  as  under  nature  itjreel^l 
cbofe  the  evih"   (P.  14  )     It  is  pcffedV.y  affonifliing  that  the  worthy. 
Baronet  could  beTo  wea*k  as^ -to  .hazard  /uch  an  unfounded  pol^tion,^ 
If  he  underftands,  at  all,  the  fyftcm  of  hi?»JMa(lcrj,'he  tnuft  know  that  . 
it'adnalts  of  n6/r>f^w  in  man, 'whether  in  a  ftate^-of  nat'upe  or  of] 
grace.     He  i?  equally  tl:i«  play-fhing  of  inevitable  nece£ity^  yf\itih^t^ 
he  does  good,  or  whether  he  does  evil.     See  our  Reviev^  of  Acadeoii-n  , 
cus's  Remarks,  Vol.  XIX-  Pp.  .14.0— 143.*.  -.'  '/ 

Our  author  next' calls  4he  Biffiop  to  account  for  ufing  th^  expreflipfi ' 
*' m^rii  or  demerit  in  the  objeiljs  of  God"*s  favour/*     He  thinks  that 
this  idea  ^*cuts  up',  by  the  very  ropt,  the  whole  Gofpet  plan  of  fal^ 
vation'ijy  grace  through  fai<t)."  (P.  »5-)     Yet, our  author's  ^ntipa-: 
thy  to  the  term  meiit  arifes,  we^  think,  from  his. not  attending  to  a 
very  plain  arid  obvioys  diftiriStipn,     The  works  of  man,  it  is  cv'i-' 
dent,  pofleTs  no  absolute  worth,  irB  canfequehce  of  ^hlch  they  might 
challenge,  as  of  right,  an  adequ^t.e  reward:  and,  U^. this  refpeft,  they 
a^e  preciTeiy  on  a  footing  with  the  works  of  ail  other  crieated-  Tntelli^ 
gent  beings.     Yet  thefe  fame  works  Have  a  relatiifc  wqrth\  as  perV 
formed  jn  obedience  to  the  divipe  command,  and' '^re  Cjotitled^tp  re-*,. 
wai-d' by  the  gracious  tenour  of  tlie  covenant  of  redemption.  .  It*  is^ 
therefore,  very  pofllble  (thougji  co^ntrary,.to  the, opinion  of  Sir  Richard 
Hfill)  to  talk  of  **  the  divine  bleflingV  as  difpenfed.  accordirtg  to  the 
wrthinefs  or  unworthinefs  of  the  objeS  (p.  15.),'*  without  being  ^ither 
^^ Pfejumptt^ious'*  or  ^^Jfopijhy'*  and',  certainly,  without  **  cutting  up^bf. 
the  root  the  "whole  Gofpel  plan  of  falvation  by  grace  through  faith.'* 
Some  ye^rs  have  elapfed  fince  this  very  ppint  was  moft  clearly  ftated^] 
in  a  publication  add refled  to  our  author  by.  that  found  and  excellint 
churcKniari  Mr.  paubeny.     But  the  good'  Baronet  refembles  Gold-, 
fmith's  Village  Schoolmafter  \  **  for  even  though  vanquifeed,  he  can' 
argue  ftill :"  and  that  without  fo  much  as  condefccnding  to  notice, 
that  any  anfwer  has  been  given  to  his  arguments.     On  this  fubjeft" 
our  readers  will  find  our  fentiments  exprefTed  at  fome  length,  Anti- 
Jac.  Rev.  Vol.  XV.  Pp.  126,  &c. 
The  Old  IV^cmber  then  proceeds  tp  the  awthbriucs  wHicK  his  LoH- 
'      '        .  '  ^       ihiji. 
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fhip  h»is  brought  in  favour  of  univerfal  redemption.  His  oj^fervatioAS^ 
on  this  fubjetSl  are  prefaced  hy  a  moft  extraordinary  declaration.  ^^  I 
am  inclined,"  he  fays,  "to  think  [that]  your  Lordfhip  will  have 
proved  much  nfinre  than  you  intended,  and  thereby. will  have  mkde 
way  not  only  for  univerfal  redemption,  but  univerfal  retribution, 
fhe  falvation  of  devils  and  damned  fpirits  not  excepted.  What  a 
cdmfortable  idea  to  all  thofe  who  delight  in  fin  !!!"  (P.  15.)  What 
the  honourable  member  mean«,  in  this  place,  by  univirfcii  retribution^ 
we  find  it  difficult  to  determine.  The  phrafe,  we  thought,  had  fig-^ 
rified  *'  to  rewaid  or  puniih  all  men  according  to  their  aflionis.*' 
That  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  univerfe  will  do  fo  ts  fo  clearly  the' 
do£trine  of  oCriptuie,  that  he  who  difbelieves  it,  deferves  not,  un* 
doubtedly,  to  be  called  a  Chriftian.  "  God  will  render  to  every' man 
according  to  bis  deeds.*'  (Rom^  ii*  6.)  Yet  it  would  not,  we  ac* 
knowledge,  greatly  furprize  us  to  find  Sir  R.  dehying  this  doctrine  : 
for  Calvin,  unqueftionably,  did  not  believe  it,  and  is  at  pains  to.ex-^ 
plain  away  thofe  pafiages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  contained.  (See 
Inft.III.'iS..  I.  and  Anti-Jac.  Rev.  XIX.  143,  144.)  But  the  Ba- 
ronet's language,  if  thus  explained,  has  no  confiftency.  For  God's 
•*  rendering  ^o  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,"  can  hardly  imply* 
•*  the  falvation  of  devils  and  damned  fpirits;"  nor  is  it  furely  a  very 
•*  comfortable  idea  to  thofe  who  delight  in  fm."  We  were  once  in-, 
dined  to  fuppofe  that  Sir  R.  had  written  restitution,  and  that  ^ 
retribuii»n  was  an  error  of  the  prefs,  but  we  meet  with  the  phrafe  . 
feveral  times  repeated,  and  always  in  the  fame  apparent  fenfe,  (See 
paiticularly  Ppv«26.  3^.}  We  muft  therefore  conclude  that  the  old 
member  of  parliament  annexes  to  the  laft  of  thefe  words  the  fame 
conception  which  other  men  annex  to  the  firft  of  theq;i.  Univerfal 
reJiiluUon^  indeed,  in  one  reipeift,  completely  harmonizes  with  the. 
fpfrit  o^  his  remarks.  It  undoubtedly  includes  the  "  falvation  of  de- 
vils aAd  damned  fjTirJts."  But  it  would  not  be  very  eafy,  we  think, 
to  fliew  by  what  procefs  this  doctrine  flows  from  that  of  univerfal 
redemptiori.  Our  author,  however,  has,  in  this  place,  favoured  us 
with  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  Calviniftic  charity.  He  hints,  in  no 
equivocal  terms,  his  perfuafion  that  all  who  hold  univerfal  redemption 
:delight  in  Jin  !  Whatever  may  be  Sir  R/s  prefent  tenets,  he  once 
taught  that  God  can  fee  no  fin  in  his  faints,  and  that  David's  falva- 
tion Was,  in  no  degree,  endangered- by  the  heinous  crimes  of  adul-. 
tery  and  ipurder.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  true  Calviniftic  principles, 
refulting  immediately  from  the  precious  dodlrine  of  the  indefeflibiiityr 
of  grace.  We,  therefore,  leave  it  to  all  the  world  to  judge  whether 
Calvinifts  or  Anti-Calvinifts  hold  up  the  moft  comfortable  ideas  tp* 
thofe  who  delight  in  fin.  . 

Sir  R.  fays,  *•  thofe  places  of  Scripture  and  bur  Church  in 
which  the  words  ally  all  meuy  all  the  world,  the  tOhole  world,  all  man^ 
Undy  every  man,  &a  occur,  have  been  often  brought  forward  by  Pe- 
lagians and  Arminians,  and  fo  often  anfwered  by  orthodox  writers, 
that  to  go  over,  this  beaten  ground,  of  controverfy  can  anfwer  no  pro-- 
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fitable  purpofe  whatever."  (P.  16.) :  This  broad  and  gehtml  affl^tton^ 
jt  is  evident^  is  juft  equivalent  to.  nothing  at  all.     Buc  our  author  eic- 
amines  a  few- of  the  texts  alleged  by  the  Biibop,  in  a  kamed  note  - 
which  requires  (ome  attention.     The  firft  is  John  xii.  32.  on  which 
he  obfervfis^  ^'  it  can  neVer  be  fuppofed  that  the  whole  human  race 
were  meant,  when  we  fee  fo  very  few  drawn  unto  him."    This  is 
curious  reafoning  furely,  as  if  thofe  who  hold  univerf<tl  redemption 
iofifted  that  all  men  ihduld  be  finally  faved  whether  they  will  or  not. 
."  But,  by  confidcring  the  fo/ce  of  the  expreffion,  *  no  man  can  come 
utito  me,  except  thp  Father,  which  hath  fent  me,  draw  him;'  the 
paflage^  our  author  thinks,  aomits  of  an  eafy  elucidation ;  and  the 
all  men  evidently  are  confined  to  all  ftich  as,  by  the  drawings  of  the 
Father,  through  the  Spirit,  atre  favingly  brought  unto  the  Son.'*    We 
believe  as  firmly  as  Sir  R.  H.  that  all  who  are  favingly  brought  to  the 
Son,  are  drawn  by  the  Father  through  the  Spirit.    But  we  alfo  be- 
lieve with  St.  CbryfoAom,  notwithfianding  Calvin's  note  of  reproba- 
tion, (fee  p., 1 1  of  our  XlXth  Vol.),  that  "  quom  trahit^  vokntem  tra^ 
iit'"  and  Sir  R*.  ill  underftands  the  fentiitients  of  Anti-Calvinifts,  if 
he  think  that,  becaufe  Chrift  died  for  all,  they  maintain  that  all  (hall, 
therefore,  be  faved  in  fpife  of  themfelves.    But  whence  arifes  Sif  R.'a 
confidence  that  **yS  very  few**  are  drawn  to  Chrift?     Perhaps  the 
worthy  Baronet  confines  the  number  to  thofe  who  are  the  genuine 
profelibrs  of  Calvinifm.     If  fo,  we  are  convinced  that,  in  the  prefent 
iday,  Calvin's  own  calculation  of  thofe  who  (hall  be  faved  would  be 
greatly  too  high ;  for,  inftead  of  one-fifth^  we  do  not  believe  that  \A$ 
difciples  amount  to  one-hundredth  pare  of  thofe  who  enjby  the  light  of 
the  Gofpel.     (See  Inft.  HI.;  24.  la.) 

The  next  text  is  Htb.  H.  9.  which  aflerts  that  our  Saviour  ^*  tafted 
death. for  every  man."     On  this  text  our  author's  commentary  is  in- 
exprefllibly  curious.    "  I  am  Aire,"  he  fays,  '*  the  learned  ptelate  need 
not  be  told  that  the  words  eviry  man  are  hot  to  be  found  in  the  ori- 
ginal, which  is  vm^TTctniifor  ally  and  what  thefe  all  are,  the  context 
fully  explains,  viz.  all  thofe  many  fons  who  Jhould  be  brought  to  gUij^ 
being  fandiified  (andy>/  apart)  for  that  purpofe.**  (P.  17.)    This,  we 
think,  is  inimitable:  for,  i.  It  is  certain  that  our  author's  Greek 
grammar  muft  be  very  different  from  ours,  in  which  (notwithftanding' 
the  moft  diligent  fearch)  we  can  find  no  inftance  of  iny  prepofition 
governing  the  nominative.     1.  The  learned  Baronet  is  miftaken  when 
he  aflcrts  that  the  words  every  man  are  not  in  the  original  j  for,  in  all 
the  editions  which  we  haye  feen,  the  Greek  is  vxi^  Tavroj.     3.  Were  h 
otherwife,  what  would  the  learned  Baronet  gain  by  the  reading  for 
which  he  contends  ?     For  where  is  the  difference  between  faying  that 
Chrifl  tafted  death  for  every  man,  ^nd  that'he  tailed  death  for  alt  men  f 
And  why,  even  according  to  our  author's  own  interpretation,  may 
.    not  every  man  mean  every  one  of  thofe  many  fons  wbo  Jhould  be  brought  t§ 
glory 9  as  well  as  all  men  may  mean  all  thofe  many  fons  who  JbouU  bi 
Mought  to  glory  ?  ■     ■  * 

Our  author)  however,  ftrenuoufly  infifts  on  what  be  calk  tbe  ^'  dif- 
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/(weni;^  bistwccn  um^erfality  and  ail-fugiciency,'^    Th«t  our  Lord^ 
V  Ofie;  oblation  of  himfelf  once  offered,  \a^,  in  point  ofvalue^  a  fiill, 

Jerfcd^  and  fuiEcient  facrjfice  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world,  bad  it 
an  jo  deftgnedy  is  what  no  Calvinift  ever  doubted;  but  that  it  will  be 
available  to  any  but  thcf  eledl,  or  that  Church  which  he  purchafed  b^ 
))ts  own  blood,  no  Calvinift  ever  believed.'^  (P.  27.)     It  is  thus  that 
Sir  R,  explains  our  31ft  article,  which  fo  clearly  cxprefles  univerfal 
:redemption.     The  article,  he  maintains,  was  intended  only  tcvoppofe 
the  popiih  dodrine  of  the  cpafs.     Th'u£  the  Baronet,  who,  as  well  as 
bis  friend  Mr.  Overton,  contends  fo  violently  for  the  Utiral  and  gram.^ 
matical  fenfe  of  the  articles,  when  he  thinlcsr  that  fenfe  in  his  own 
favour,  admits  any  latitude  of  interpre^tion  when  the  literal  fenfe  is 
plainly  againft  him.     Our  author  alfo  fays,  ^^  that  there  is  a  univcrfarl 
offer  or  tender  of  the  Gofpel  to  be  made  to  every  creature  under 
l^y^W^  x\fi\X\itx  the  Scripture,  the  ancient  fathers,  our  Church,  nor 
jit.  Augiiftine,  or  Mr.  Calvin,  nor  even  the  Synod  of  Doj't,  do  at  all 
^^nV'"  (P-  I9«)     Tiue;  but  the  three  firft  fuppofe  this  offer  madt 
Ith^t  all  may  profit  by  it  if  they  will :  the  three  laft  convert  it  iiuo  a 
cruel  mockery,  fince,  according  to  them,  the  greater  part  of  thofe  |o 
wbodii  it  is  made,  are,  by  the  immutable  decree  of  God  himfelf,  in- 
i:apabletif  profiting  by  tt.    The  miferable  (hifts  to  which  Calvin  was 
firiveh  in  attempting  to  fupport  his  blafphemous  dodrines  cannot 
pofibly^  we  imagine,  be  better  illuilrated  than  by  quoting  his  fenti* 
ments  on  the  cafe  of  Judas.     Our  Saviour's  language  with  regard  to 
Juda9  is  as  ftrong  as  in  any  other  inftance  whatever.     This  traitor 
was  among  thofe  who,  were  ch^fen  by  our  Lord  (Jo.  vi.  70),  and 
among  thofe  who  were  given  him  by  the  F^l^tr,  (Jo.  x,vii.  12^)    Such 
pl\rafe8  form  the  very  foundation  on  whi<Ai  Calvin's  doctrine  of  #Arr- 
tion  is  bpilt.     How  then,  in  the  cafe  of  Judas,  who  was  loft,  are  they 
%o  be  rpcGtnciled  to  this  dofttine  ?     Why,  the  former  paflage,  fays 
Calvin,  *'  ionium  refirtur  ad  munus  apoJiolicumJ'*    Of  the  latter  he 
gives  the  following  account  •  **  Etfi  KXTocx^n^^^n  eft  locutio,  nulla  tamen 
s^m^iguitate  laborat."     (Infl.  III.  22.  7.)     And,  again:  <•  Ubi  ait 
Chriftu9  neminem  periifle  nifi  filium  perditionis,  efl  quidem  improprid 
locutiay  fed  mininu  obfturaJ']  (Inft.  111.24.9.)     What  is  this  but  to 
fay  that  if,  in  any  inftance,  our  Saviour's  words  are  found  incompa- 
.tible  with  Calvin's  doctrines  of  unconditional  eledion  and  finalper*. 
feveraoce,  he,  in  that  Inftance,  y^^^^  nonjenfe?     If  the  obfervatios 
ihould  Q)ock  the  ears  of  any  pious  man,  let  him  recoiled  that  it  in* 
Tolyes  only  one  of  the  many  horrible  confequences  which  follow  frooH 
the  blafphemous  fyftem  of  Calvin. 

As  a  proof  of  Archbifliop  Cranmer's  Calvlnifm,  Sir  R.  tranfcribes 
the  ^ 7th  article,  without  favouring  us  with  a  fingle  fentence  of  ex- 
planation. What  purpofc  this  could  fcrve,  but  to  fwell  the  number 
of  his  page^,  we  cannot  imagine.  Sir  R.  we  knew,  confiders  thia 
j^rticle  as  Calviniftic ;  and  we  confider  rt  as  Ant i- Calvin iftic.  ThiP 
fimple  quotation  of  ijt  is  evidently,  therefore,  no  argument  to  either. 
Hut- when  the  learned  Siaronet  was  writing  remarks  profefiiidly  in  ah- 
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fifer  to  the  Biibop  of..  Lincolriy  he  qugt^t,  freely,  to  have  txzxmnpi^ 
at'Jeaftjbis  Lordftim's  interpretation  Qf.th?^?rticle;9o^^ii^cd  in  t^p 
"  Elen^^ots  oF  Chriftian  Theology. V  Bat  Sir  R.  feetps  to  plpce  more 
dfcpepdance  pn  the  force  oia^un  ^han  qn  that  pi  an  arg^et^U  *^^\  dqubt 
not/'  be  fays,  "  but  that  the  title  and  article  together  arf  viewed  hjr. 
.mfpy  as  one  monfirum  horrendumy  iT^'orme^  ^Pg^^h.  (^"^  I  ^P?  fur^  w^- 
Jljay  add,)  cut  lumen^  adtrnptumJ*  (P.  1,8.).  An  argumeat,  hqw.ever,  hc^ 
has:  for,  iiiice  the  17th  article  is  plainly  Calviniftic,  and  the  articles 
cannon  he^  War  with  one  another,  he  concludes  <hat  the  '*  (crap^^ 
which  his  tiQrdfhip  b^s  culled  out  of  fonQiCof  them  in  fayqur  of  u^i- 
wfa^  ^pedetnption,  muft  be  Calviniftic  likewife..  (P.  ,19.)  And  when 
oyf  ^uthpf  \i^%  f^rovid  that  the  17th  article  is  Ci^viqUtic,  w^  iK^U 
gl^adljr  ^Uqw  that  ^his  r^afoning,ha$  forae  weight.      • 

The  Bifliop  has  aflfcrted,  that  "  not  one  of  the  peculiar  do^rines 
of  Cflvic^iftii  is  men'tionqd  in  either  of  the  two  Ipooks  of  Uotnilies. 
The  .WQ,rdPiie4!5ftinat ion  does  npt  occ^r  from  the  bpgianing  to  fhe^ 
eod  of  the  Honptilies.  The  word  Elediqa  occurs  only  once,  ajf^d  the^f 
it  i$  no^  ^fed  in  the  Calviniftic  fenfe.  .  The  word  llepifol^tion  dp^s 
not  OGCujc  at  ^U.  Nothmg  is  faid,  of  abfqlute  cjeq^efc?,  partial  re-, 
(lepption,  perfeveraince,  or  vrefiftible  grace."  What  anfwer  dioes  Sir 
R.  make?  Inftead  of  confuting  his  Lordihip's  aflei'tio^is  by  jb^ific 
£|ppeal3  to  the  Ij[o(nilies  themfeWes^  h^  refers  us  to  <'  th^t  mofl  able^ 
Uf^anfwered,  and  unanswerable  work  of , the  late  Rev.  Auguftus  Top- 
*ia4y,  (ntitled  Hidoric  Proof  of  the  doctrinal  Calviqifm  of  the  Chuf^h 
of  England,  to  ch^  pious,  and  learq^d  D.r.  !(^dwards*s  Veritas  RedMXt 
or  tqthe  laborious  Mr.  Pi^yr\ne's  Anti-Arminianifrn,"  (P.  23.)  Of 
Mr.  Toplady,  who  fa\y  (jalviqifoi  every  where,  and  who  carried  fai| 
i^eal  (or  partis^l  redemption  fo  far  as  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of 
redeofmtion  all  yho  died  befojp^  our  Savteur's  pafllon,  (fee  Aqti-jfac. 
IIcv.aVI.  4.3.),  the  authority  is  not,  on  thi&  fubjeft,  very  great, 
But  neither  f^om  him,  nor  from  Edwards,  has  our  author  favoured  it% 
i^rith  a  fiugle  cxtraS.  We  have  one,  indeed,  from  Prynne,  which  w«5 
ftiallinferi:  **  Scripture  doth  acknowledge  but  two  placcss  after  thi^ 
U{ipi  the  one  proper  to  the  eleSl  and  bltfled  of  God;  the  o'her  ta 
the  reprobaU  and  damned  fouls/'  This  paflage,  it  is  to  be  ohferved^ 
\s  prodM9e^  as  a  p^oof  THAT  ourHomili.es  are  Calvxnistic! 
|ta,£lualiy,  however,  proves  nothing  but  that  Pryjaiie  did  not  believe 
ia  a^  midjdie  fiate.  It  doe§  oot  even  prove  Prynne  to  have  been  a  CaU 
Xinift,  unkfe  the  words  ^^  and  reprobate  be  ufed  by  him  in  ^  Cal-r 
v,i|iifttc  fenfe.  Our  worthy  a«ithor,  indeed,  feems  to  have  00  con* 
<ieptioa  that  they  can  ever  be  ufed  in  any  other. 

Sir  R,  expr^4<s  hisi"  utter  aftoniftment"  that  the  Bifliop  ihotttd. 
have  appeaJLed  to  Uie  Catechifm  as  favouring  the  do<Srine  of  univc»- 
ial  redei^ption.  Tb^  l^aronet's  confidence  rather  alarmed  u^;  fo^ 
we,  top,  ha^yeJ^equently  appealed  t9  the  Catechifm  as  deqifive  of  the 
Churc^i's  doi^ine  on  thi^  fulpjeiSi.  The  pa^ge  in  q^ueftion,  ouf 
rjptdcif*  wiji  9b/eJt;vei  is  where  tti.e  q^te^humen  is,  taught  to  fay,  *•  ^ 
JW^ft  tabfUey^  ijj  d^d  t^e  Soii,  vf^,  hatU  redeemed  me^  and  all  man- 
kind.** 
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kind."  Wd  irttr^atthem  to  attend  to  the  fingulaf  meaning  which 
Sir  R.  Hill  would  put  on  this  plain  language;  for  to  the  metamof' 
pholis  here  produced  by  the  Baronet's  magic,  there  is,  certainly,  no^ 
thing  equal  in  Ovid. "  The  following  is  his  commentary  accurately 
copied !  •♦  It  is  'true  that  God  the  Son  hath  redeemed  me  [fpeaking 
as  a  believing  catechilmen]  atid  all  mankind,  [who  are  faid  to  h  re- 
deemed from  among  wifff«"j  (P.  24.)  '  Can  our  readers,  in  this  ftrange 
jargon,  recognize  the  fimple  and  pcrfpicuous  do6lrines  of  the  Catc- 
chifm  ?  It  is  eafy  to  fee  why  Sir  R.  Hill  has  folded  in  the  words 
/peaking  as  a  believing  catechumen.  He  thereby  intimates  that  Chrift 
has  redeemed  none  but  ti^e  believing^  or,  in  other  words,  Calvin^ $  ele^^ 
An,  apoftle,' however,  aflures  us  that  our  Lord  hath  bought  even  thofe 
who  deny  him  ;  and  this  Was  clearly  the  opinion  of  our  reformers : 
for  this  Catechifm  is  to  be  repeated  by  every  child.  But  our  author's 
firft  interpolation  is  nothing  compared  to  his  fecond.  What  fenfe , 
can  be  affixed  to  the  words  **  all  mankind  who  are  faid  to  be  redeemed 
from  among  men  ?"  Our  refpeft  for  Sir  Richard  will  not  permit  us , 
to  call  this  abfurd  nortfenfe  \  but  we  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  fiiy, 
that  if  Calvinifm  is  to  be  thus  defended,  Anti-Calvinifts  will  have 
much  tnore  to  fear  from  the  perfeverance  and  pertinacity  than  from 
thcpowers  of  their  antagonifts. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  univei-fal  redemption  which  is  built 'on 
St.  Paul's  5th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  which  the  Bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln has  moft  forcibly  ftated,  no  Calviniftic  ingenuity  will  ever  con- 
fute "  whatever,"  as  his  Lordfliip  obferves,  **  the  words  * /?//  men  and 
many*  fignify  when  applied  to  Adam,  they  muft  fignify  the  fame  when 
appHcd  to  Chrift.  The  force  of  the  argument  is  deftroyed,  and  the 
moft  acknowledged  rules  of  language  are  violated,  by  contending 
that  all  men  are  liable  to  punifliment  on  account  of  the  fin  of  Adam, 
and  that  a  few  only  ^re  enabled  to  avoid  that  punifliment  through  the 
.death  of  Chrift."  This  reafonrng,  however.  Sir  R.  maintains,'  is 
conclufivefor  what  he  calls,  again,  "  an  universal  retribution 
for  the  whole  human  race,"  (P.  26.)  If,  by  thefe  words,  he  mean  an 
univerfal  deliverance  from  the  effeds  of  Adam's  fall,  upon  .certain 
conditions  which  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  perform,  we  admit 
the  confequence,  and  ftrenuoufly  contend  for  it.  If  he  either  mean 
that  there  are  no  conditions,  or  that,  if  there  be,  all  men  (hall  per- 
form them,  he  decs  not  underftand,  either  the  doSririe  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  fentiments  of  thofe  whofe  antagonift  he  is.  What  fignify 
Sir  Ri's  queftions,  **Can  the  armof  omnipotence  be  defeated  by  the 
puny  arm  of  flefli  ?  or  the  intentions  of  wifdom  itfelf  meet  with  dif- 
appointment,  becaufe  the  perverfenefs  of , man  will  not  fuflfer  them  to 
take  place  ?"  (P.  28.)  Can  the  arm  of  omnipotence  govern  no  be- 
ings that  are  not  paflive  machines'?  And,  in  order  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Almighty  may  not  be  fruftrated,  muft  thefe  intentions 
be  equally  deftriidlive  of  juftice  and  mercy  in  God,  and  of  a  reafi^n- 
able  moral  nature  in  man  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  on  the  Calviniftic 
fyftem,  God  is  only  the  naturaly  ^nd,  in  no  fenfe,  the  moral  governor 
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of  the  world  ?  And  why^  in  the  name  of  comtiion  fenfe,  fhould  it 
be  \tk  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  God  to  fave  men  with  their  own 
co-operation  than  without  it  ?    • 

But  on  fuch  a  plan,  fay^  Sir  R.  H.  falvation  would  not  be  of  gra(^e; 
and  his  reafon  is^  that,  on  fuch  ^  plan^  one  man  would  be  (kved  be- 
caufe  he  is  better  than  anotl^er.    (P.  29.)     It  is  wonderful  that  Cal«. 
vinifls  fiiould  not  fee  that  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  equally  the  > 
fruit  of  free  and  irnmerited  grace^  wh^her  falvation  lies  open  to  manyr 
or  to  few ;  fmce  God  was,  certainly,  under  no  obligation  to  reverfe 
bis  fentence  pronounced  on  the  fall.  But  there  is  this  plain  cUffcrence 
between  the  two  fyftems  of  the  Calvinifts  and  Anti-Calvinifts,  that  the 
former  makes  God  a  capricious  tyrant,  while  the  latter  reprefents^him 
as  the  kind  and  impartial  Father  of  all. 

Our  author  afHrms  that  he  *^  can  draw  no  middle  line  between  pre«* 
deftination,"  by  which  he  means,  of  courfe,  jthe  predeftination  of  Cal- 
vin, **  and  the  merit  of  works."     But  works,  a,8  we  have  faid,  though^ 
they  could  neither  be  the  moving  nor  efficient  caufe  of  man's  falva-, 
tion,  haVe  that  degree  of  merit  which  God,  by  the  gracious  tenour 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  has  been  pleafed  to  ailign  them.     And  if, 
as  the  worthy  Baronet  niaintains,  ^^no  one  m^n  is  fafved  becaufe  he 
is  better  than  another,"  it  evidently  follows  that  no,  man  will .  be 
damned  becaufc  he  is  worfe  than  another,  provided  "the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right."     SirR.  himfelf,  therefore,  (we  fufpeft  without 
knowing  it,)  holds  principles  from  which  may  be  fairly  inferred,  not 
only  univerfal  redemption,  but  uniyerfal  r;klvation  alfo. 

In  this  page  we  meet  with  a  fentiment  which  iurprized  us  from 
a  zealous  Calvinift.  *'  It  is,"  fays  our  author,  *'  the  higheft' degree, 
of  abfurdity  to  reply  that  God  forefaw  who  would  believe  and  repent, 
fince  hi  tould  not  forefee  faith  and  repentance  in  any  but  in  ihoje  on  whom 
it  was  his  /over  eign  and  gracious  purpofe  to  beftow  jhem.^^  From  this 
it  would  appear  that,  in  Sir  R.*s  opinion,  contingent. events,  depen- 
dent 00  the  tree  eleftion  of  moral  agents,  cannot  be  forefeen  as  .cer- 
tain by  God.  Such  an  opinion,  whether  juftly  or  not,  has,  by  fome- 
we  ki>ow,  been  afcribed  Jo  the  Socinians;  but  we  did  not  fuppoffi 
that,  by  Calvinifts,  who,  while  they  annihilate  the  w^r^?/,  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  exalt  the  «(!7/«rfl/,  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  no- 
tion was  adopted.  Yet  we  judged,  it  appears,  prematurely  ;  for  Cal- 
vin himfelf  very  clearly  maintains  it :  "  Si  hominum  ^w enta pravideret 
Dius  duntaxaty  non  etiam  fUo  arkitrio  difpo7ieret  ac  ordinaret^  turn  non 
abs  re-agitaretur  qliaeftio,  ecquid  ad  eorum  neceffitatem  valeat  ipfius 
ftfacvideutia.  Sed  quum  non  alia  ratione  quafuturafunt  pravideat,  niji 
quia  ita  ut  fierent  decrevit^  frufltra  de  praefcientia  lis  movetur,  ubi  con- 
ftat  ordinatione  potius  et  nutu omnia  evenire."  (Init.  III.  23,  6.)  Thus 
all  is  the  efFci^  of  inevitable  neceffity  !  And  Lord  Karnes  was  right, 
yrli^n  he  tSLUght  th2it  our  feeling  0/ liberty  is  deceitful ! 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Barrow'j  Travels  in  China* 
(Concluded  from  ^.77.) 

IN  fdloWing  Mr.  Barrow  through  his  interefiing  details,  on  tJte 
governoKnt,  laws,  and  manners,  of  this  vaft  empire,  we  find* 
feme  judicious  obfervaticHis  on  the  Hberty  of  the  prefs,  a  fubje£b  peu 
culiarly  dear  to  Britons,  and  not  the  iefs  fo  for  fome  recent  attempts 
lb  extend  the  legal  reftr>£lions  upon  that  ineftimable  pririlege  to  an 
unwarrantable  length.  It  has  hitherto  been  generally  fuppofed  that 
a  free  prefs  is  a  iure  charaAerifttc  of  ^  free  government,  and  indeed 
the  fuppoficion  is  founded  oniblid  data ;  but  theory  can  never  be  op* 
pofed  to  practice;  and  the  praQiceof  China  proves  that  this  rule, 
like  all  others,  has  its  exceptions,  and  that  a  free  prefs  may,  and 
does,  fubftft  in  a  defpot ic  government. 

."  The  prefs  in  China  is  as  free  as  in  England,  and  the  profeffion  of 
printing  open  to  every  one,  which  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  and  perhaps 
the  onfy  inftance  of  the  kind,  in  a  defpotlc  government,  it  has  ufually 
been  fappofed  that,  in  free  countries  only  where  every  perfon  is  eqtially 
under  the  prole^ioh,  and  equally  liable  to  the  penalties,  of  the  law,  the* 
liberty  of  the  prefs  could  be  cheri(hed ;  and  that  it  was  a  thing  next  to  im- 
poffible,  that  power,  founded  on  error  and  fupported  by  oppreflion,  coiild 
long  be  maintained  where  the  prefs  was  free.  It  was  the  prefs  that  in  Ett- 
rope  eflfedled  the  ruin  of  prieftly  power,  by  difpelling  the  clouds  that  had 
long  obfcured  the  rajs  of  tri^th  5  and  by  opening  a  free  accefs  to  the  doc- 
trines of  that  religion  which^  of  all  others;  is  bed  calculated  for  the  wo- 
vaotion  of  individual  bappinefs  and  public  virtue. 

"  In  China  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  feems  to  excite  no  apprehenficms  ia 
the  government.  The  fummary  mode  of  punithing  any  breach  of  ffood 
morals,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  makes  a  pofitive  prohibitioa 
againft  printing  unneceflfary,^  being  itfelf  fufficient  to  reflrain  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  prefs.  The  printer,  the  vender,  and  the  reader  of  any  li- 
bellous publication,  are  ail  equally  liable  to  be  flogged  with  the  bamboo. 
Jew,  I  fuppolie,  vfoutd  be  hardy  enough  to  print  reflexions  on  the  condua 
of  government,  or  its  principal  officers,  as  luch  publications  would  be  at- 
tended with  certain  ruin.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  the  dangers  to  which 
the  printing  profeflion  is  liable,  daily  papers  are  publithed  in  the  capital, 
circulating,  fomething  like  our  own,  private  anecdotes,  domeftic  occur^ 
rences,  public  notices  of  fales,  and  the  wonderful  virtues  of  quack  medi- 
cines. We  were  told  that,  in  one  of  thefe  papers,  the  Portuguefe  niif- 
fionary  mentioned  in  Mr.  Grammont's  letter  got  a  paragraph  inferted  pur- 
porting the  great  negled  of  the  EngliQi  in' having  brought  no  prefent?  for 
ihe  prince  of  the  blood,  jnor.for  the  Emperor's  minifters.  This  faJfe  and 
malicious  paragraph  was  faid  to  be  followed  by  another,  infinuatinff  that 
4hofe  for  the  En)peror  were  common  articles  of  little  value.  Another  pre- 
tended to  give  a  catalogue  of  them,  and  included  an  elephant  about  the 
fize  of  a  rat,  grants,  dwarfs,  wilhing  pillows,  and  fuch  like  nonfenfe. 
Thefe,  however,  and  other  publications,  were  induftrioufly^kapt  from  our 
fight.  Under  the  generous  idea  of  being  the  Emperor's  gueft«,  we  were 
xot  allowed  to  purchafe  any  thing.    He  alone  was  to  fupply  our  wanis^ 
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Ibttt  bis  ofHcers  look  the,  liberty  of  judging  what  thefe  wants  Ihould  con- 

It  is  true>  as  Mr.  Barrow  hak  obferved,  that  the  pr«fj  contributed 
iBflentially,  in  a  former  age,  to  the  de(lru£tion  of  fuperftition  and 
pricftcraft ;  but  it  is  equally  trufr,  thai  at  the  clofc  of  the  laft  cen^ 
tury  it  was  ufed  as  an  inftrument  for  the  anixihilation  of  religion,  mo- 
llis^ focial  otdety  and  ail  the  ties  and  bands  by  which  they  are  con- 
nzSttA  with  each  other,  and  by  which  man  is  conneded  with  them.  • 
la  this  way,  and  in  various  other  ways,  has  the  French  revolution 
done  more  effential  injyry  to  genuine  freedom,  than  had  been 
done  by  the  combination  of  alt  other  ^aufes  and  events,  for  cen- 
turies before. 

Oefpotic  and  bad  as  the  government  of  China  unqueftionabty  Is, 
its.ftability  in  refiftiog  the  revolutions  of  time,  for  two  (if  not  for 
four)  thoufand  years,  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  its  adaptation  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  Whether  the  latter  have  flown 
from  the  former,  or  the  former  from  the  latter,  is  of  no  confequence 
to  the  queftion  of  adaptation ;  it  is  moft  certain  that  they  muft  be 
well  adapted  to  each  other.  \ye  are  given  to  underhand,  however, 
th»t  the  Chinefe  are  difcontented  with  the  exiftence  of  a  Tartarian 
dynafty*  ^ 

"Partial  infurreftions  occafionaify  happen,  but  they  are  generally  ow* 
iog  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  which,  in  feafons  of  fcarcity  and 
famine,  compels  them  to  take  by  Violence  the  means  of  fubfifting  life, 
which  otherwife  they  could  not  obtain.  To  this  cauferoay  be  referred  the 
origin  of  almofl  all  the  comthotions  recorded  in  their  hiilory,  through  fbme 
of  which,  when  the  calamity  became  general,  the  regular  fucceffion  has 
been  interrupted,  and  even  changed.  We  were  told,  however,  by  our 
Chinefe  attendants,  that  certain  .myfterious  focieties  did  exill  in  fome  of 
the  provinces,  whofe  chief  objedl  Was  to  overturn  the  Tartar  government  - 
thai  they  held  fecret  meetings,  in  which  they  gavfe  vent  to  their  complaints  - 
againft  Tartar  prepbnderancy,  revived  the  memory  of  ancient .  glory, 
brooded  over  prefent  injuries,  and  meditated  revenge,  if  even  this  be  the 
Cftfe,  the  prefent  flate  of  fociety  is  little  favourable  to  their  views.  Nor 
indeed  would  a  revolution  be  a  defirable  event  for  the  Chinefe  themfelves. 
It  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  the  moft  horrible  confequences. 
The  Tartar  foldiers  would  be  tired  with  (laying,  and  millions  that  efcaped 
the  fword  rautl  neceflarily  perith  by  famine,  on  the  lead  interruption  of  the 
ufual  purioits  of  .agriculture ;  for  they  have  no  other  country  to  lopk  to  for 
fopplies,  and  they  raife  no  furplus  quantity  in  their  own." 

Thefe  people,  who  never  afpire  to  have  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, have  no  notion  that  they  poffefs  any  political  rights.  Thev 
would,  therefore^  have  been  very  much  aftoniihed  at  th^  novel  doc- 
trine of  that  mifchievoUs  incendiary,  Paine,  had  his  works  been  in- 
troduced ancvpng  them  ;  but  we  learn,  from  Mr.  Barrow,'  that  though 
the  attempt  to  introduce  them  was  made,  it  did  not  fucceed. 

.  ''*"  When  the  mifi^ievous  doftrinei  of  Tom  Paine,  expounded  in  his 
•'Rights  of  Man,"   w^jrt?  tranflated  into  various  languages   and  induf- 
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rioufly  atten^pted  to  be  propagated, among  the  eallera  nations,  by  means  of 
French  emiiraries;  when  one  of  thofe  alliduous  difturbers  of  the  peace  of 
mankind  had  aclually  fucceeded  in  furnidiing  the  Seiks  wjth  an  abilra^l  of 
this  prcciotts  wGrk  m  their  own  language,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  vaft  empire  of  China,  a  glorious  theatre  for  thofe  zealous  cofmopolites  ■ 
to  play  (heir  parts  in,  if  they  could  onice  contrive  to  fuit  their  drama  to  th« 
taf^e  of  (he  people.  The  experiment,  however,  failed  of  fuccefs.  The 
golden  opinions  of  Tom  Paine  could  not  be  transfiifed  into  the  Chinefc  Ian* 
guage ;  and  the(e  unfortuiiate  people  underftood  no  other  but  their  own ;  fo 
,  that  tjjree  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  were  doomed  to  remain  in  ig- 
nornnce  and  mifery  oii  account  of  their  language  being  incapable  of  con- 
veying the  enlightened  doclrines  of  Tom  Paine. 

The  peace  eftablifliment  of  the  Chinefc  army  is  ftated  to  amount 
to  no  lefs  than  18,00,000  men ;  one  million  infantry,  and  eight 
hundred  ihoufand  cavalry ;  the  annual  coft  of  which  is  nearly  fifty 
mjllions  fterling.  The  civil  eftabliflunent  cofts  nearly  two  millions; 
and  the  furplus  of  the  revenue,  exceeding  fourteen  millions,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  Emperor's  eftablifliment. 

At  the  clefe  of  this  chapter  (the  7th}  the  author  fpeaks  more  openly 
of  the  dlfaffeflion  of  the  Chinefe. 

**  Whether  this  mofl  ancleut  empire  among  nien  will  long  continue  in 
its  ftability  and  integrity,  can  only  be  matter  of  conje6ture,  but  certain  it 
is,  Uic  Chinefe  are  greatly  diffatisfied,  and  not  without  reafon,  at  the  im- 
perious tone  now  openly  affumed  by  the  Tartars;  and  though  they  are  ob- 
liged to  cringe  and  fubmit,  in  order  to  rife  to  any  difiin6lion  in  the  fiatCiVet 
they  unanimouily  load  thqm  with     ^ 

"  Curfes,  not  loud,  but  dpep,  mouth-honour,  breiifh  */' 

Whenever  the  difmemberment  or  difiocation  of  this  great  machine  (hall 
take  place,  either  by  a  rebellion  or  revolution,  it  muft  be  at  the  expence, 
of  many  millions  of  lives.  For,  as  is  well  obferved  by  Lord  Macartney, 
"  A  fudden  tranfition  from  flavery  to  freedom,  from  dependence  to  autho- 


*  The  laft  accounts,  indeed,  that  have  been  received  from  China,  are 
rather  of  an  alarming  nature.  A  very  ferious  rebellion  had  broken  oat  in 
the  weftern  provinces,  which  had  extended  to  that  of  Canton,  theobjefl 
of  whi^h  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  government.  It  was  known  for 
ibme  years  paft,  as  I  before  obfeived,  that  certain  fecret  focieties  were 
forming  in  the  different  provinces,  who  correfponded  together  by  unknown 
iigns,  agreed  upon  by  convention,  but  they  were  not  confidered  to  be  of 
that  extent  as  to  caufe  any  unealinefs  to  the  government.  It  appears,  how- 
t?ver,  that  not  fewer  than  forty  thoufand  men  had  affembkd  in  arms  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  man  of  the  family  of  the 
lafl  Chinefe  Emperor,  who  h^d  aiTumed  the  Imperial  Yellow. '  Thefe  re- 
bels, it  feems,  are  confiderably  encouraged  in  their  caufe  by  a  prophecVj 
which  is  current  among  the  people,  that  the  prefent  Tartar  dynafty  (hall 
be  overturned  in  the  year  1 804-.  The  exiftcnce  of  fuch  a  prophecy  may  ^ 
more  dangerous  to  the  Tartar  government  than  the  arms  of  the  rebels,  by 

atliftii.^'  to  bring  about  its  own  acco»)plifhment, 
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rify,  can  feldom  be  borne  with  moderation  or  d^fcretion.  Evqry  change 
in  the  ftate  of  man  ought  to  be  gentle  and  gradual,  otherwife  it  is  commonly 
dangerous  fo  hiinlelfi  aiid  intolerable  to  others.'  A  due  preparation  may  be 
as  necelTary  for  liberty,  as  for  inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox,  which,  like  li- 
berty, is  future  healthy  bgt  without  due  preparation,  is  almoil  certain  de- 
ftruclion.  Thus  then  the  Chihefe,  if  not  led  to  emancipation  biy  degrees, 
but  let  loofe  on  a  burft  of  enthufiafm,  would  probably  fall  into  all  the  ex- 
cefles  of  folly,  fuflfer  all  the  pai^oxyfms  of  madnefs,  and  be  foi:^nd  as  unfit 
for  the  enjoyment  of  rational. freedom^  as  the  French  and  the  negroes." 

The  e^ighth  Chapter  opens  with  fome  remarks,  perfeftly  juft  ja 
themfeWes,  and  certainly  very  natiiralTor  perfons  fo  fitu^ted  as  were 
our  author  and  his  companions  to  make. 

"  The  fufpicious  and  watchful  coixdu£t  of  the  Chinefe  government  to- 
wards ftrangers  was  ill  fuited  to  the  free  and  independent  fpirit  of  Britons^ 
Confined  within  the  limits  of  their  h6tel>  the  populous  capital  of  Chjna 
was  to  them  little  better  than  a  defer^.  It  was,  therefore,  iefs  painful  to 
be  obliged  to  qCiit  »  place  which  they  could  confider  in  no  other  light  than 
as  anhoj30urabIe  prifon,  and  to  take  leave  of  a  people,  whofe  general  cha- 
ra^er  feemed  to  be  flrongly  marked  with  pride,  meannels,  and  ignorance. 
After  having  paifed  fome  time  in  a  nation^  where  every  petty  officer  is  a 
tyrant,  and  every  man  a  ilave,  how  doubly  precious  do  the  bleflings  of  tha^ 
true  liberty  appear,  which  our  happy  conflitution  affords  to  every  one  the 
means  of  enjoying  ^t  home;  where  property  is  fecured  from  violence,  and 
where  the  life  of  the  meanefl  fubjecl  is  equally  protecled  with  that  of  the 
prince.  Let  tnofe  vifionary '  men,  whp'  amule  themfelvea  in  building 
Utopian  governments,  and  tnofe  who,  from  real  or  fancied  injury  or  ne- 
gled,  feel  the  chagrin  of  difappointment,  ,vifit  other  countries,  and  expe- 
rience how  juHice  is  adminiflered  in  otner  nations;  they  will  then  be 
taught  to  confefs  that  real  liberty  exifts  only  in  Great  Britain — in  that 
bappy  ifland  where,  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  an  eminent  writer  on  the  laws 
of  nations  •,  •  an  enlightened  piety  in  the  people  is  the  firmeft  fupport  of 
lawful  authority ;  and  in  the  fovereign's  bread,  it  is  the  pledge  of  the  peo- 
ple's fafety,  and  excites  their  confidence.' 

"  Impreffed  with  fuch  fentiments,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Odober 
I  rode  through  the  fireets  of  Pekin,  for  the  la  ft  time,  in  company  with 
Mr.^Iaxwell.  We  were  quite  alone,  noit  a  fi ngle  Chinefe  fervant,  nor 
foldier,  nor  (^cer  to  condu^  as ;  yet  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way..  We  palled  through  the  broad  ftreets  of  this  capital  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  without  the  leaft  moleilation,  or,  indeed,  the  leaft  no- 
tice. We  could  not  forbear  remarking  the  extraordinary  contraft,  that  the 
twogreateft  cities  in  the  world  exhibited  at  this  hour  of  the  day.  In  the 
public  ftreets  of  Pekin,  afler  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  fcarcely  a 
human  creature  is  feen  to  move,  but  they  abound  with  dogs  and  fwine. 
All  its  inhabitants,  having  finifhed  the  bufiniefis  of  the  day,  are  now  re- 
tired to  their  refpedive  homes  to  eat  their  rice,  and,  agreeably  with  the  cuf- 
lom  of  their  great  Emperor,  which  to  them  is  a  law,  to  lie  down  with  the 
fettingfun;  at  which  time  in  London,  the  crowd  is  fo  great,  from  Hyde 
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Park  Corner  to  Mile  End,  as  to  Interrupt  each  other.  In  Fekin,  from  Ihe 
moment  the  day  begins  to  dawn,  the  buzz  and  the  buftle  of  the  populace 
is  like  that  of  a  fwarm  of  bees;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,-  the  ftfeets  of 
London  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  are  nearly  deferted.  At  eight  in 
the  evening,  even  in  fummer,  the  gaties  of  pekin  are  fjfixit^  and  the  kej$ 
lent  to  the  governor^  aftef  which  they  cannot  be  opeped  on  ^hy  cohr 
fideralion." 

There  are  no  inns,  nor  accom^odstions  of  any  l^ind  for  travel- 
lers by  land,  in  China;  and  the  officers  of  ftate,  in  their  excurfions, 
invariably  make  ufe  of  the  places  appropriated  for  religious  wor(hip« 
Thefe  too  are  fan£tuaries  employed  for  other  purpofes ;  f(  r  the  re- 
ception of  vagrants  and  gamblen,  who  invade  the  very  altar  itfelf. 
Though  the  pricfts,  v^ho  receive  no  fupport  from  the  government, 
are,  it  would  feem,  compelled  to  tolerate  thefe  abufcs,  as  a  means  of 
iubfiftence,  yet  they  arc  very  far  from  affording  encouragement  to 
fuch  vicious  practices. 

"  There  is  a  decency  of  behaviour,  a  fort  of  pide  and  dignity  Tn  m 
deportment  of  a  Chinele  prieft,  that  readily  diftuiguifh  him  from  the  vul- 
gar. The  calumnies,  which  Ibme  of  the  Roman  Catholic  miffionar^eshaye 
io  induftrioafly  circulated  againft  them,  feem  to  have  no  foundation  k 
truth.  The  near  refemblance  of  their  drefs  and  holy  rites  to  thofo  of  their 
own  faith  was  fo  mortifying  a^circumftance,'  that  none  of  the  miffionari^s 
I  converfed  with  could  fpeak  with  temper  of  the  prieils  of  China,  I 
s  could  not  even  prevail  on  our  interpreter  of  the /r^/3r^««^/tf/^#,  wbofltll 
manifefted  a  predileclion  for  the  cuftoms  of  his  country  in  every  other  re- 
fpe6t,  to  ftep  into  (he  temple  where  the  altar  was  placed  ;  nor  coold  he  be 
induced,  by  any  perfuafion,  to  give  or  to  afk  an  explanation^f  their  myfte-r 
rious  do6lrines." 

Mn  Barrow  enters  Into  a  brief  expofition  of  the  religious  notiom 
and  morals  of  Confucius^  of  ivhich  he  fpeaks  in  terms  of  high  cooit 
mendationj  but  when  he  fuggefts  that,  though  Confucius  taught  the 
dodlrine  of  P;edeftination  and  enforced  the  obfervance  of  it,  he 
might  have  been  aware  sf  its  Jolly  and  abjurdityy  we  cannot  biit  think  | 
that  he  trifles  with  his  readers,  ^nd  difplays  more  brilliancy  of  inis- 
gination  than  folidity  of  judgment.  We  cannot  follow  our  author 
in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinefe,  but  we  fliall  extraS 
lone  pafTage  in  which  he  defends  them  (with  what  fuccefs  our  readers 
will  clecide  for  them  felves)  again  ft  a  charge  of  Atheifm,  preferred 
againft  them  by  certain  Roinifli  miffionaries. 

f*  Th<e  miffionaries  in  their  writings  have  endeavoured  to  imprefs  the 
world  with  an  idea  that  the  Chinefe,  and  particularly  the  Confucioniils,  j 
are  Atheifts;  that  they  diflDeiieve  in  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence;  and  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  a  rehfelefs  fuperlHtion.     Nothing  can  be  more  uiijwJt 
th  m  fuch  an  accufatjan.     Could  Caung-shee  be  an  Atheill;,  when  he  infcriM  ■ 
with  his  own  hands  the  Jefuit  churcli  in  Pekin, 

'  To  the  only  true  principle  of  all  things/ &c. 
And  can  a  people  be  juftly  accijfcd  of  %  difb^lief  in  a  fiat^  of  future  ex* 
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iflence,  wliten  jthe  whole  nation^  of^what  ie^  foever, » prefents  its  ofierhigs 
at  flated  feafons  to  the  spirits  of  ifs  departed  anceftors  ?  Does  the  ejacula-' 
tion/'  Let  thy  (^iritaal  part  defcend  and  be  pleafed  with  this  our  refpedl 
whicli  we  now  hambly  offer  to  thee !'  convey  any  foch  fuppofition  ?  And 
of  all  others^,  the  miilibnaries  ought  to  have  been  the  la(i  to  accufe  the  Chi- 
nefe  of  fenfelefs  fuperftitions.  Surely  it  is  not  more  repugnant  to  reafon, 
nor  lefs  confonant  with  human  feelings^  to  offer  grateful  gifts  to  the  manes 
oi  deceafed  parents  and  friends^  than  to  fall  down  before  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  thoufand  faints  whom  caprice  or  cabal  have  foifled  into  their  ca^ 
bandar,  and  of  whofe  hiftory  and .  adions  even  their  votaries  are  totally 
ignorant?  Chinefe  fupejrdition,  in  this  refpe6t  is,  to  fey  the  worft  of  it, 
an  amiab|e  weaknefs.  If  the  fuppotition  be  allowed  that  beings  who  hav^ 
departed  this  life  may  poffefs  an  influence  over  remaining  mortals,  it  is 
furely  more  natural  to  addrefs  thofe  whofe  care  and  kindnefs  had  already 
b^en  felt,  than  thofe  of  whom  we  have  no  further  knowledge  thdn  the 
iiame.  There  is  perhaps  no  Wronger  incentive  to  virtuous  actions,  nor  a 
more  effectual  check  againft  vicious  purfuits,  than  the  idea  that  the  de- 
parted fpirit  of  a  beloved  parent  may  continue  to  watch  over  and  dire^ 
ear  conduct.  The  Chinefe,  at  all  events,  are  hot  illiberal  in  the^'r  fuper^ 
ilitions:  they  made  not  the  leafl  difficulty  in  allowing  the  corpfe  of  one 
of  burartifls,  who  died  at  Trng-ulm,  though  a  Chriftian,  and  conTeiquently 
in  their  opinion  a  heretic,  to  be  deported  in  the  midd:  of  their  public  bu- 
rying ground.  With  as  little  reafon  does  an  angry  milTionary  complain  of 
ine  dreffes  and  ceremonies  of  their  prlefts,  as  they  certainly  borrowed  no- 
thing from  the  Catholics,  who,  on  their  part',  are  much  indebted  to  the 
heathen  Greeks  for  a  great  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  their  own  religion. 
'*  There  is  no  country,'  fays  he,  *  whfere  the  devil  has  fo  fuccefsfully  coun- 
terfeited the  true  worfhip  of  the  holy  church.  Thefe  priefls  of  the  infernal 
fpirit  wear  long  loofe  gowns,  exa6tly  refemblirfg  thoJe  of  fome  of  the  fa* 
thers  of  the  church ;  they  Jive  in  temples  like  fb  many  n^onafleries,  and 
they  chaunt  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  us.'^  t 

It  does  not,  however,  clearly  appear,  from  the  ftatemeiit  of  Mr, 
parrow,  whether  the  Chinefe  of  the  prefent  day  are  Atheifts. 
Theifls,  or  Polytheifts  5  and,  certainly,  the  admiflion,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  chapter,  is  not  calculated  to  infpire  very  favourable 
notions  of  their  religious  princijSles,  whatever  they  may  be^^ 

"  From  the  fliort  view  I  have  here  taken  of  the  different  fefts,  I  think 
It  may  jdflly  be  concluded  that  the  primitive  religion  of  China  hO  longer 
fixifts,  or  exifls  only  in  a  corrupted  flate;  that  there  is  at  prefent  no  na- 
tional nor  fcarcely  a  ftale  religion  :  and  that  the  articles  of  faith  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  modes  of  worfhip/  in  all  of  which  the  people  appear  to  \m 
jralher  acluated  by  the  dread  of  evil  in  this  life,  than  by  the  fear  of  puniflir 
ment  in  another :  that  the  duties  they  perform  are  more  with  a  view  to  ap- 
peafe  an  angry  deity  and  to  avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any 
hope  of  obtaining  apofitive  good:  that  they  rather  confult  or  enquire  of 
their  gcdilJvhat  may  happen,  than  petition  them  to  accomplith  or  avert  it  * 
for  a  Chinefe  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  pray ;  he  is  grateful  when  the  event 
proves  favourable  to  his  wifhes;  petulant  and  peevifh  with  his  gods  wheii 
adverfe.  . 

'*  Little  as  the  prieils,  or  the  numerous  noviciates  that  are  found  in  iall 
th^' principal  temples^  are  employed  in  the  duties  of  their  cfffice,  dr  iri 
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worldly  concerns^  they  are  not  lefs  uncleanly  in  their  perfons  and  their 
apartments  than  tfaofe  are  whofe  time  is  taking  up  In  providing  for  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  life.  The  room»  in  which  fome  otus  should  have  ilept,  was  fo 
full  of  fcorpions  and  fcolopendras,  and  they  crept  in  fuch  numbers  into  our 
beds,  that  we  were  fairly  driven  out  and  obliged  'to  fwing  our  cots  in  the 
open  air  between  two  trees.  Here  we  were  not  much  lefs  annoyed  by 
myriads  of  mufquitoes  and  the  unceafing  noife  of  the  chirping  cicadas, 
which  continued  without  intermiffion  until  the  ftill  more  noify  gwg  an- 
nounced the  break  of  day,  and  fummoned  the  holy  men  to  their  morning 
devotions." 

Thefe  tniferable  priefts  indeed  appear  to  gain  more  By  a  praSice 
which  we  punifh  with  imprifonment,  fortune-teUing^  than  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  tljieir  fpiritual  duties. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Barrow  had  a  better  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  the  interior  of  the  country  than  on  his  journey  to  Pekin,  and 
his  very  interefting  defcription  of  it,  imprciTes  us  with  very  ftrong 
ideas  of  the  vaft  population  of  this  mighty  empire  ^  as  well  as  of  the 
firiking  beauty  of  various  parts  of  it.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  and  of  its  inhabitants  gradually  improved  as  our  tr<iveller  ap- 
proached the  f6uthern  provinces  of  China.  Under  the  wajl^s  of 
Yang'tchoO'foo^  fituate  on  the  river  Tang-tfe-kiang^  which  is  there  two 
miles  in  width,  a  thoufand  veiTels  of  different  defcriptions  were  ly- 
ing; and  the  furrounding  fcenery,  according  to  Afr.  B/s  accpunt, 
muft  be  delightffil. 

**  The  numerous  iflands  rifing  out  of  the  river  and  covered  with  ver- 
dure, the  multitude  of  fhips  of  war,  of  burden  and  of  pleafure^  fome 
gliding  down  the  flream,  others  failing  againfl  it ;  fome  moving  by  oars  and 
others  \y\rig  at  anchor ;  the  banks  on  either  fide  covered  with  towns  and 
houfes,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  preiented  a  profpecl  more  varied  and 
cheerful  than  any  that  had  hitherto  occurred.  Nor  was  the  canal,  on  the 
oppoOte  fide,  lefs  lively ;  for  two  whole  days  we  were  continually  paflSng 
among  fleets  of  vefTels  of  different  confirudions  and  dimenfions,  thofe  be- 
longing to  the  revenue'  department,  being  the  largeft,  each  capable  of  car- 
rying, at  leaft,  two  hundred  tons.  Cities,  towns  and  villages  were  con- 
tinued along  the  banks  without  intermiffion :  and  vaft  numbers  of  ftone 
bridges  were  thrown  acrofs  the  canal,  fome  having  one,  fome  two,  and 
others  three  arches.  The  face  of  the  country  was  beautifully  diverfilied 
with  hill  and  dale  and  every  part  of  it  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation. 
The  chief  produce  was  that  particular  fpecies  of  cotton,  of  a  yellowiihi 
tinge,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  nankin. 

**  The  fuburbs  of  Sou-tchoo-foo  e^qployed  us  full  three  hours  in  palTing  he* 
fore  VKC  reached  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  a  multitude  of  veflels  were 
lying  at  apchor.  The  numerous  inhabitants  that  appeared  upon  and 
without  the  walls  of  this  extenfive  city,  were  better  drefled  gmd  Teemed  to 
be  more  contented  and  cheerful,  than  we  had  yet  obferved  thera  in  any 
other  place  For  the  moll  part  they  were  cloathed  in  filk.  The  ^^^'^* 
were  here  drefTed  in  petticoats  and  not  in  trowfers,  as  they  had  hitherto 
appeared  to  the  northward.  *  The  general  fafliion  of  the  head-drefs  was  a 
black  fatin  cap  with  a  triangular  peak,  the  point  defcending  to  the  root** 
th^e  pofe,  \n  tl|e  micj^lc  of  which,  pr  ^bout  the  centre  of  th^  fprehe^d*  ^^^ 
"u/  ."  '  jkcrjrftw 
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a  cryftai  button.     The  whole  face  and  neck  were  waflied  with  a  prepara* 
iion  of  white   lead  and  the  cheeks  highly  rouged ;    and  two  vermillipn 
fpotSj  like  wafers,  were  particularly  confpicuous,  one  on  the  centre  of  the 
nndcrlip  and  the  other  on  the  chin.     Their  feet  were  univerfally  fque^zed 
down  to  an  unnatural  fize.     Few  feroales  were  feen  among  the  immenfe 
crowds  that  the  no\'elty  of  the  fight  had  brought  together,  but  great  num- 
bers had  anfembled  in  the  houfes  and  particularly  on  board  the  pleafure  or 
paflfage  yachts,  with  the  intention  of  fatisfying  their  curiofity..    The  fu- 
perior  llyle  of  drefs  and  the  appearance  of  the  women  in  public  at  \h\t 
place,  io  different  from  the  general  cuftom  of  the  country,  couM  only  be 
explained  to  us  by  the  writings  of  the  Chriftian  milfionaries,  who  obferve 
that  the  concubines  of  mandarins  and  men  of  property  are  chiefly  pro* 
cured  from  the  cities  of  Yang-tchfio  and  of  Sou-tchoo,  where'  they  are  edu-r 
cat0d  in  thepleaftng  arts  of  Itnging,  mufic  and  dancing  and  every  .other 
accompli/bment  fuitablo  to  women  of  fuperior  rank,  in  order  to  render 
them  the  more  agreeable  and   fafcinating.     That   fuch  women  are  ge- 
nerally purchafed  by  perfons  engaged  in  the  trade,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  trained  in  th^fe  cities,  where  they  are  diCpofed  of  to  the 
higheft  bidder,  '  this  being  th^  hrinci/tal  branch  of  trade  that  is  carried  en  in 
tkse  two  cities*    ^ow  do  theie  holy  men  reconcile-  fo  infamous  a  traffic 
among  a  people  whom  they  have  adorned  with  every  virtue  ?  a  people 
whom  they  have  rendered  remarkable,  among  nations  for  their  filial  piety ! 
Is  there  on  earth  a  crime  more  revolting  againft  civilized  nature,  or  more 
deteilable  to  civilized  fociety,  than  that  of  a  parent  felling  his  own  chilj 
and  configning  her,  exprefsly  and  voluntarily,  into  a  (late  of  proftitution? 
Thofe  unfortunate  wretches  who,  in  Europe,  have  by  any  accident  re- 
duced themfelves  to  that  degraded  and  deplorable  condition  of  becoming 
fabfervient  to  the  picafures  of  a  man,  whom  they  probably  deteft,  are  ge- 
nerally the  objefts  of  pity,  however  tiieir  condu^  may  be  difapproved ;  buf 
a  parent,  who  fbould  be  the  caufe  of  reducing  them  to  fuch  a  ilate,  would 
be  exejcrated ;  but  the  afTertjon  is  as  abfurd  as  ridiculous,  and  the  writer 
muft  have  been  very  credulous  to  fuppofe,  that  the /irincijial  trade  of  one 
of  the  large  A  cities  in  the  world,  whole  population  cannot  be  lefs  than  a 
million  of  fouls,  fl:K)ukl  confill  in  buying  and  felling  ladies  of  pleafure. 
Buying  females  in  the  legal  way  is  certainly  the  greateft  branch  of  trade^ 
throughout  China,  as  every  woman  there  is  bought  and  fold.     Thele  re- 
Terend  gentlejnen  likcwife  inform   us,  with  great  indifference,  that  if  qi' 
man  be  deiirousof  having  a  male  child  and  his  wife  (hould  happen  to  be 
barren,  he  will  purchafe  one  of  thefe  concubines  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
getting  an  heir ;  and,  when  this  is  accomplilhed;  he  either  provides  her 
with  a  huiband,  or  turns  her  adrift:     Such  are  the   moral  virtues  of  the 
Chinefe,  compared  with  whom  all  other  nations  have  been  accounted  bar- 
barous*. 

Iti  the  province  of  Tcbe-iiang^  where  cultivaition  is  in  the  higheft 
fiate,  and  the  population  immenfe,  a  confideraUe  xjtjantity  of  tea  is 
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•  It  may  be  obferved  of  almoft  all  the  writings  of  the  miflionaries  con- 
cerning China,  that  virtues  of  fo  trifiihgja.  nature  as  hardly  to  deferve  the 
Bame,  have  met  their  unqualified  praife,  whilfl  enormous  vices  have  either 
been  palliate^  or  pi^ffe4  over  ip  filenc^. 
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prodticed)  thougb»  from  the  low  price  which  it  bears,  it  would  appear 
to  be  fcarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  growing. 

^'  The  preparations  of  fome  of  the  6ner  kinds  of  this  article  are  faid  to 
require  that  every  Teaf  (liould  be  rolled  iingly  by  the  hand ;  particularly 
fuch  as  are  exported  to  the  European  markets.  Betides  this,  there  art 
many  proceOes,  luch  as  keeping,  drying*  turning,  and  packing,  after  it 
Ibas  been  plucked  off  the  fhrub  leaf  by  ieaf.  Yet  the  Hfd  coil  in  the  tea 
provinces  cannot  be  more  than  from  fourpence  to  two  (hillings  a  pound, 
ivhen  it  is  coniidered  that  the  ordinary  teas  ftand  the  Eail  India  Company 
in  ho  more  than  eight-pence  a  pound  ;  and  the  very  bed  only  two  (lullings 
and  eight-pence.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  point  out  the  patient  and  un« 
remitting  labour  of  the  Chinefe,  than  the  preparation  of  this  plant  for  the 
market..  It  is  a  curious  circumftance  that  a  body  of  merchants  in  Eng- 
land (liou  Id  fur  ni(h  employment,  as- might  eafily  be  made  appear,  to  more 
than  a  million  fubjefis  of  a  nation  that  affedls  to  defpife  m^rchantSj  and 
throws  every  obflacle  in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourfe." 

^  In  difcufling  the  much  agitated  queftlon  of  the  population  of 
Chha,  Mr.  Barrow  gives  the  abftraft  of  a  Cenfus  taken  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  fupplied  by  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  embaffy  5 
by  which  the  population  is  made  to  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
tbirty-tiree  millions^  and  the  country  to  contain  ttvehe  hundred  snd 
ninety-feven  thoujandy  nine  hundred  and  ninety^nim  fquare  mikSf 
Though  Mr.  B.  does  not  bclleye  this  ftatement  to  be  ftridly  accu- 
rate, yet  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  drawn  up  from  aur 
thentic  materials ;  and  he  (hews  that  the  country  is  very  capable, 
from-its  extent,  of  affording  fubfiftcncc  to  fuch  an  enormous  popu- 
lation. 

<'  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  the  condition  of  the  peafantry 
may  more  juftly  be  compared  with  thofe  of  China  than  Ireland,  Thi« 
ifland,  according  to  the  laft  fufvey,  contains  about  17,000,000  Englilh 
acres,  730,000  houfes  and  3,500,000  fouls ;  (b  that,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
each  individual  averages  very  nearly  five  acres  and  every  &mily  fiveand- 
twenty.  An  Irifh  cottager  holds  feldom  more  than  an  Irifti  acre  of  lami, 
or  one  and  three-quarters  Englilh  nearly  in  cultivation,  with  a  cow's  grafs, 
for  which  he  pays  a  rent  from  two  to  five  pounds.  Thofe  on  Lord  Ma* 
cartney*8  eftate  at  Liflanore  have  their  acre,  which  they  cultivate  in  divi- 
fions  with  oats,  potatoes,  kale,  and  a  little  flrx ;  with  this  they  have  be- 
rries the  full  pafturage  of  a  cow  all  the  year  upon  a  large  wafte,  nqt  over* 
flocked,  and  a  comfortable  cabin  to  inhabit,  for  which  each  pays  the  rent 
of  three  pounds.  The  cottager  works  perhaps  three  days  in  the  week,  at 
nine-pence  a-day  ;  if,  inflead  of  which,  he. had  a  fecond  acre  to  cultivate, 
he  would  derive  more  benefit  from  its  produce  than  from  the  produfi  of 
bis  three  days'  labour/^?-  week;  that  is  to  fay,  provided  he  would  expend 
ithe  fame  labour  in  his  tillage.  Thus  then,  iuppofiiig  only  half  of  Ireland 
jn  a  ftale  t)f  cultivation  and  the  oilier  halt*  pafturage,  it  would  fupporta 
population  more  than  three  times  that  which  it  now  contains ;  and  as  a 
pentury  ago  it  had  no  more  than  ^  million  of  people,  fo  within  the  prefent 
pentury,  under  favourable  circumflances,  it  may  Jncreafe  fo  ten  million*' 
And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  tbi$  great  increafe  of  population  m 

*       ■       '  Ireland 
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Ireland  has  taken  pjace  fince  the  introduflion  of  the  poUtofe,  wlilch  gives  4 
never-failing  crop. 

"  I  am  aware  that  fuch  is  iiot  the  common  opinion  which  prevtijis  ia 
(his  country,  neither  with  regard  to  Ireland  nor  China;  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  is  generally  fuppoled  to  be  overftocked  with  people;  tl)pt  the 
land  is  inCufhcient  for  their  maintenance,  and  that  the  cities  iland  ib  thick 
one  after  tlie  other,  efpecially  along  the  grand  navigation  between  Pekin 
and  Canton^  that  they  almoil  occupy  the   whole  turface.     I  fliould  not^ 
however,  have  expefted  to  meet  with  an  obfervation  to  this  eflfe6t  from  the 
very  learned  commentator  on  the  'voyage  of  Nearclms,  founded  on  no  better 
authority  than  the  crude  notes  of  one  Mneas  Andnum,  a  livery  ferv'ant  of 
Lord  Macartney,  vamped  up  by  a  London  bookfciler  as  a  fpeculation  that 
could  not  fail,  lb  greatly  excited  was  public  curionty  at  the  return  of  the 
Emt)a(ry.     I  would  not  be  thought  to  difpaiage  the  authority  on  account  of 
its  being  that  of  a  livery  fervant)  on  the  contrary,  the  notes  of  the  meaned 
and  duflelt  perfon,  on  a  country  \>j  little  travelled  over,  would  be  de-f 
ferving  attention  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  a  bock-dresser  %  bat 
what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  information  of  an  autlTor  who  iiates 
as  a  fad,  that  he  faw  tea  and  rice  growifig  on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-hof  be- 
tween the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  parailels  of  latitude,  two  articles  of  the 
culture  of  which,  in  the  whole  province  of  Pe-'tche-Jee,  they  Jcnow  no  more 
than  we  do  in  England ;  and  who  ignorantly  and  impertinently  talks  of 
the  fliocking  ideas  the  Chinefe  eittertained  of  Englifh  cruelty,  on  feeing 
one  of  the  guard  receive  a  few  lathes,  when,  not  only  the  common  fol- 
diers,  but  the  officers  of  this  nation  are  flogged  moft  feverely  with  the 
bamboo  on  every  flight  occafion.     If  Dod or  Vincent,  from  reading  this 
book,  was  really  perfuaded  that  the  cities  of  China  were  {o  large  and  fo 
numerous,  that  they  left  not  ground  enough  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants,  I 
could  wifli  to  recall  his  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  this  fubjedl,  as  hpi- 
nions  fandlioned  by  fuch  high  authority,  whether  right  or  wrQng,  are  fure, 
in  f6me  degree,  to  bias  the  public  mind.     We  have  feen  that  if  China  be 
allowed  to  contain  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  people,  the 
proportion  of  its  population  is  only  juft  double  that  of  Great  Britain. 
^Jow  if  London  and  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  and  Glafgow,  and  all  the 
cities,  towns,  villages,  gentlemen's  villas,  farm-houfes  and  cottages  in  this 
ifland  were  doubled,  I  lee  no  great  inconvenience  likely  to  aril e  tirom  fuch 
duplication.     The  unproductive  land,  in  the  Qiape  of.gerttlemen's  parks 
and  pleafure  grounds,  wpuld,  1  prefume,  be  much  more  than  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the   quantity  occupied   hy   the  new  ere6lions;    and   the 
wades  and  commons  would  perhaps  be  more  than  enoogh^  to  allow  even  a 
fecoi)d  duplication.     But  the  population  of  an  JEngliih  city  is  not  to  bfe 
compared  with,  or  confidered  as  limilar  lo,  the  populoufnefs  of  a  Chrnefe 
city,  as  will  be  obvious  by  confidering  the  two  capitals  of  thefe  tvyo  em- 
pires.    Pekin,  according  to  a  meafurement  fuppoled  to  be  taken  with 
great  accuracy,  occupies  a  fpace  of  about  fourteen  fquare  miles,     London, 
with  its  fuburbs,  vyhen  reduced  to  a  fquare,  is  faid  to  comprehend  about 
iiine  fquare  miles.     The  houfes  of  Pekin  rarely  exceed  a  (ingle  dory  ;  thoftj    * 
of  London  are  letdom  lefs  than  four ;  yet  both  the  Chmele  and  the  mi(^ 
fionaries  who  are  fettled  in  this  capital  agree  that  Pekin  contains  thr^e  mil* 
Jrons  of  people;  while  London  is  barely  allowed  fo  have  one  million* 
The  reafon  of  this  drfFerence  is,  that  mod  of  the  crofs"ftreets  of  a  Chinefe 
9ity  are  y^r}'  narrow,  and  the  all'e?ys  branching  from  them  Co  confined,  that 
^  .  a  perfon 
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a  perfon  may  place  one  hand  on  one  fide  and  the  other  on  the  other  fide  as 
he  walks  along;  that  the  houfes  in  general  are  very  fmall,  and  that  each 
hottfe  contains  fix»  eight,  or  ten  perfons,  fometinies  twice  the  number. 
If^  therefore,  fourteen  fquare  miles  of  buildings  In  China  contain  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  nine  Iquare  mites  of  buildings  in  England  one 
million,  the  population  of  a  city  in  China  will  be  to  that  of  a  city  in  Eng- 
land as  twenty-l'even  to  fourteen,  or  very  nearly  as  two  to  one;  and  the 
former,  with  a  proportion  of  inhabitants  double  to  that  of  the  latter,  will 
only  have  the  fame  proportion  of  buildings ;  fo  that  there  is  no  neceffity  of 
their  being  fo  clofely  crowded  together,  or  of  their  occupying  fo  great  a^ 
portion  of  land,  as  to  interfere  with  the  quantity  necelTary  for  the  fiibfid- 
ence  of  the  people. 

*'  I  have  been  thus  particular,  in  order  to  fet  in  its  true  light  a' fobje^ 
that  has  b^en  much  agitated  and  generally  diibelfeved.  The  fum  total  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  is  fo  enormous,  that  in  its  aggregate 
form  it  aftonifhes  the  mind  and  (taggers  credibility  ;  yet  we  firtd  no  difficulty 
'  in  conceiving  thatafingle  fquare  mile  in  China  may  contain  two  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  perfons,  efpecially  when  we  call  to  our  recoUedtion  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland,  which  have  been  calculated  to  contain  two 
hundred  and  feventy  inhabitants  on  a  fquare  mile.  And  the  United  Pro^ 
vinces  have  enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  favourable  to  population^  of 
which  China,  for  ages  paft,  has  been  in  the  uninterrupted  poiTeflion, 

"  The  materials  Tor  the  llatement  given  by  Father  Amiot  of  the  popula- 
tion of  China  appear  to  .have  been  colleded  with  care«  The  number  of 
fouls  in  17(>0,  according  to  this  flatement  was  -  196,837,977 

In  1761  -  -  -  •    .  -  )98,2]4,553 

■p»  ■  II 
Annual  increafe        -         1,376,576 

*'  This  flatement  muft  however  be  incorred^,  from  the  circumflance.  of 
ibme  millions  of  people  being  excluded  who  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but 
are  conftantly  changing  their  pofition  on  the  inland  navigations  of  the  em- 
pire, as  well  as  all  the  iflanders  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chwsan  and  of  For- 
jnofa.  Without,  however,  taking  thefe  into  confideration,  and  by  fvip-  < 
pofing  the  number  of  fouls  in  )7il,  to  amount  to  198,214,553,  there 
ought  to  have  been,  in  the  year  1793,  by  allowing  a  progreflive  increafe, 
according  to  a  moderate  calculation  In  political  arithmetic,  at  leaft 
280,000,000  fouls. 

*'  Whether  this  great  empire,  the  firft  in  rank  both  in  extent  and  po- 
pulation, may  or  may  not  a6lually  contain  333  millions  of  fouls,  is  a  point 
that  Europeans  are  not  likely  ever  to  afcertain.  That  it  is  capable  of  fub* 
iifting  this  and  a  much  greater  population  has,  I  think,  been  iufficiently 
proved/* 

Mr.  Barrow  then  confutes  the  aflertions  of  thofe  who  Jiavc  main- 
tair.ed  that  the  interior  parts  of  China  are  deferts.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  book  he  pays  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  which  feems  to  have  been 
richly  dcferved,  to  the  governments  of  China,  and  its  officers,  for 
their  attention  to  the  EmbalTy. 

**  It  is  but  doing  juftico  to  the  Chinefe  government  and  to  the  Individ 
duals  in  its  employ  who  had  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  embafly,  to 
obfcrve>  that  as  far  as  regarded  ourfelves^  their  conduct  was  uniformly 

mark^ 
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narked  l>y  liberality^  attention^  and  an  earned  defire  to  pleafe.    Nor  is 
Ihereany  vanity  in  faying  that,  after  obferving  us  clofely  in  the  courfe  of 
a  long  journey  and  daily  Intercourfe,.  the  officers  of  government  gradually 
difmiifed  the  prejudices  imbibed  againil  us,  as  foreigners^  from  their  ear* 
li^R  youth.     Gained  by  our  frank  and  open  manners,  and  by  little  atten- 
tions, they  feemed  to  fly  with  pleafure  to  out  fociety  as  a  relief  from  the 
tedious  formalities  they  were  obliged  to  aflTume.  in  their  official  capacity. 
FdH  and  C^ou  conftantfy  pafTed  the'  evenings  in  fome  of  our  yachts.     It  i« 
iropoflible  to  fpeak  of  thofe  two  worthy  men  in  terms  equal  to  'their  de- 
left.   Kind,  condefcendii^,  unremitting  in  their  attentions,  they  never  be^ 
trayed  one  moment  of  ill-humour  from  the  time  we  entered  China  till  they' 
took  their  final  leave  at  Canton.     Thefe  two  men  were  capable  of  real  at- 
tachments.    They  infifted  on  accompanying  the  Embaflfador  on  board  the 
Lion,  where  they  took  their  laft  farewel.      At  parting  they  burft  into 
te^rs  and  (hewed  the  flrongeft  marks  of  fenfibility  and  cpncern.     Their 
feehngs  quite  overcame  thera,  and  they  left,  thfe  Lion  forrowful  and  de- 
jecled.     Early  the  following  morning  th^y  fent  on  board  twenty  bafkets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  as  a  farewell  token  of  their  remembrance.     We  had 
the  fatisfadtion  to  hear,  that  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Pekin  they 
both  wiere  promoted.     C/iou  is  at  prefent  in  a  high  fituation  at  court,  but 
f^an,  the  cheerful  good-humoured  yan,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  having 
fallen  honourably  in  the   fervice  of  his  country.     On  the  conduct  of  Lee, 
our,  Chinefe  interpreter,  any  praife  that  I  could  beftow  would  be  far  in- 
adequate to  his  merit.     Fully  ienfible  of  hi&  perilous  'fituation,  he  never  at 
any  one  time  (brunk  from  his  duty.     At  Macao  he  took  an  affedlionate- 
leave  of  his  Englifti  friends,  with  whom,  though  placed  in  one  of  the  rcf 
raoteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  flill  contrives  to  correfpond.     The  Etn- 
baifador^  Lord  Macartney,  has  had  feverai  letters  from  him ;  the  lail  of 
wJHch  is  of  fo  late  a  date  as  March  1 802 ;  fo  that  his  fenfibility  has  not  been 
dimini filed  either  by  time  or  ditiance." 

The  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the  Ambaflador  and  his  fu[te 
Hurir.g  iheir  ftay^  in  China  was  defrayed  by  the  Emperor,  according 
fo  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  and  it  amounted  to  173,0001.  fterling  j 
at  lead  that  fum  was  iflued  iropfi  the  Imperial  treafury,  though  no  in- 
confiderabie  portion  of  it  is  (uppofed  to  have  been  purloined  by  the 
officers  through  whofe  hands  it  pafTed. 

The  cdncluding  admonitions  rcfpeding  the  ncccflity  which  exifts. 
for  teaching  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage, and  the  mode  of  learning  it,  are  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. A  Chinefe  dictionary,  in  the  courfe  of  publication  by  Dr. 
Montucci,  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Mr,  Barrow  ;  and  we  hear- 
tily concur  with  him,  in  the  wi(h  that  this  gentleman's  indefatigable 
induftry  and  application,  in  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  performance  of 
fo  difficult  a  taflc,  may  meet  with  fuitable  encouragenient  and  re* 
ward.  » 

Thoughts  on  (he  Education  qf  thofe  who  imitate  the  Great y  as  affeSiing 
the  Female  Chara^er,  SmMivOs  Pp.108.  2s.  6d.  Hatchard.  1803. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  one  part  of  what  may.  be  termed  the  civil 
econcjoiy  of  focial  lifci  {q  highly  important  in  its  confequences 

as 
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as  the. education  of  females.  Their  influence  on  Itxiicty,  ttie  groit 
fliarc  which  they  have  in  forming  the  religious  and  mora!  charadbf 
of  man;  in  regulating  his  paffions,  in  ^imating  his  efFortSy  in  dired- 
ing  his  purfuits ;  the  Vefy  extenfive  effect  of  their  example ;  ill  com- 
bine to  render  their  education  an  objed  of  moil:  ferious  importance 
to  the  community  at  large.  In  educating  females,  as  in  educating 
lnales»  fpecial  regard  (Hould  be  had  to  the  (ituation  which  they  afedeftined 
to  occupy  in  life.  But  as  the  fame  certainly  does  not  preTalt  in  rt^ 
fpe£l  ot  the  deftination  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  the  general  cri* 
terion  (bculd  be  the  actual  fituation  of  the  parents.  For  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  defective  education  is  much  to  be  deplored,  fo^  on  the 
other,  to  educate  a  girl  abovs  the  fphere  of  life  in  which  (he  is  def-* 
tined  to  move,  is  a  very  great  «vil  indeed.  And  this  evil  is  certainly 
very  prevalent  in  the  prcfcnt  age.  The  rage  which  prevails  in  the 
middle  clafles  of  life  for  imitating  the  maimers  of  the  great  is  the 
primary  c.aufe  of  it;  it  is  a  rage  prpdu£llve,of  the  worft  poflii?lc  ef- 
fe£i$,  as  well  in  a  political  as  in  a  moral. point  of  view,  it  tends  to 
confound  the  neccffary  diftin£lio:.s  of  fociery  eftabliOied  for  the  bcft 
of  piirpofes,  and  promocing  the  wii'eft  of  ends.  It  unfits  thofe  who 
are  infeded  with  it  for  their  proper  fiations  in  life,  by  inftilling  no- 
tions into  their  minds,  and  by  makmg  them  acquire  habits  utterly 
unfuicable  for  fuch  (Icitions,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  duties 
of  then)»     Truly  and  wifely  was  it  obfcrved  by  Addifon  : 

"  The  Creator  of  the  univerfe  has  appoioted  every  thing  to  a  fcertain  ufe 
and  purpofe',  and  determined  it  to.  a  teitled  courfe  and  fphere  of  adion ; 
from  which,  if  it  in  the  lead  deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  anfwer  thqfeends 
for  which  it  was  defigned.  In  like  manner  it  fs  in.  the  difpofitions  of  Ib- 
ciety ;  the  civil  economy  is  forra^J  In  a  chain  as  well  as  the  natural,  and  in 
either  cale  the;  breach  but  of  one  link  puts  ther  whole  in  fome  difbrder." 

Perhaps  ufefulnefs  may  properly  be  deemed  the  ftandard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  education  of  femdes  in  the  middle  clafs.  of  fociety,  And, 
We  fay  it  with  heart-felt  concern,  if  any  one  obje<S  is  lefs  attended  to 
than  another,  it  is  ufefulnefs.  Unfubftantial  accomplifliments  aic  too 
generally  preferred  to  folid  acquirements  j  the  body  receives  much 
greater  attention  than  the  mind;  and  the  fcanty  portion  of  food  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  htter,  is  much  better  calculated  Jo  weaken  than  to 
invigorate  its  natural  powers. 

The  author  of  the  "  Thoughts"  before  us,  (which  were  written 
ftventeen  years  ago,)  makes  many  judicious  reflexions  on  th^  imita- 
iion  which  he  deprecates,  and  offers  many  ufeful  hints  refpediing  the 
evils  which  refult  from  it.  Adverting  to  the  caufe  of  it,  he  ob- 
ferves : 

^  "  That  wealth  which  flows  from  various  fources  into  a  coiilmercial  coon- 
try  has  levelled  rank  in  this,  and  taught  pleafure  to  prefent .  the  flowery 
wreath  by  which  her  vqtaries  are  now  indifcriminately  linked.  If  the  baU 
be  wellcondu6ted,  the  concert  well  arranged,  the  entertainment  heightened, 
by  the  charm  of  novelty,  no  ioqairy  is  pnade  into  the  char^^ers  or  views 
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•fthofe  who  entertain ;  all  facrifice  to  plea  fare ;  her  temples  are  thronged; 
few  examine  by  whom  the  idol  is  raifed,  or  what  m^^  be  expedled  from  thofc 
^ho  adore  it. 

If  this  were  true  feventeen  years  ago,'  how  much  more  true  is  it 
now 4  when  pride  unites  with  profligacy ,  and  ranks  with  opulence^  ta 
break  down  the  barriers  which  have  fubfifted  for  :^es  between'virtue 
and  vice;  and  to  prevent  whoredom  and  adultery  from  operating  as 
'  difqualifications  for  the  beft  focieties,  or. from  the  company  of  th« 
moft  modeft  of  the  feniale'fex  ! — ^We  proceed  with  pur  extract :     ■->. 

'« Equality  of  Nation,  real  or  admitted,  leads  to  equality  in  education^ 

which,  by  degrees,  produces  a  dangerous  and  diffufed  levity.    It  is  now  not 

uncommon  to  educate  the  daughter  of  an  opulent  tradesman  in  the  fame 

manner  as  one  who  is  born  noble.     Were  this  confined  to  the  rich  and  the 

great),  the  importance  of  riches  to  moft  who  have  rank  would  render  fucU, . 

an  education  judicious,  by  bringing  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  citizen  on 

a  level  with  the  fon  of  the  needy  peer,  who  feeks  her  hand  to  gain  her 

/ath^r's  riches.     But  we  fee  the  fame,  mode  of  education  prevail  where  its 

;    confequences  cannot  be  fo  eaiily  calculated;  and  the  girl  who  cannot  in^ 

S    herit  hundreds,  by  being  educated  as  if  ftie  was  heirefs  to  a  hundred  thou* 

I    fand,  is  often  rendered  a  ufelefs  being  in  her  own  particular  fphere  ofac- 

I    tion;  and  by  her  charafler  becoming  inconfiftent  with  her  fituation,  an  iMl- 

I    fortunate  compoi^nd  is  formed  unfitting  her  for  any  other." 

I       The  juftice  of  tbefe  ohfervation§  will'  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
I    unprejudiced  per  Tons  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  modern  m^n- 
\   ners.     But  in  no  one  clafs  of  fociety  does  there  appear  to  us  to  have 
,    been  fo  complete  a  fecial  and  moral  revolution  (the  mercantile  world, 
\    perhaps,  only  excepted)  as  in  that  which,  twenty  years  ago,  feemed 
!    the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  innovation,  aad  even  to  improvement^ 
I    we  mean  the   agricultural  clafs,  or,,  in  plainer  language,  farmers^ 
'    Farmers  have  exchanged  their  home-brewed  ale  for  port  and  Ma- 
deira, their  oaken  furniture  for  inlaid  cabinet-work,  while  their  daugh- 
I    ters,  whd  formerly  t ran faft^d  the  bufinefs<  of  the  dairy,  carried  the 
poultry  to  market,  made  the  pork-pies  at  Chriftmas,  the  ciiftards  at 
fiaftcr,    and  whofc  greateft  ambition  was  to  fliine  in  their  proper 
/phere  as  good  houfewives,  have  been  converted  into  fine  ladies,  mo- 
difli   imp^s,  who  vainly  labour  to  fubdue  their  native  vulgarity  b/ 
:    apeing  the  follies  of  their  betters ;  negledrng  all  domeftic  concerns 
by  confuting  their  time  in  devouring  the  trafli  of  a  circulating  libra- 
ry; in  har£b  difcord  a6e<5ling  to  fqualMtalian  airs,  thumping  their 
Hide  fingers  on  the  keys  of  a  piano,  and  almoft  fainrihg  at  any  quef- 
tion  relating  to  thofe  objeds  which  ought  principally  to  commanc^, 
their  attention.     What  will  be  the  confequencc  of  this  revolution 
half  a  century  hence,  it  is  impollible  to  fay  1 

Aiter  fome  preliminary  remarks  of  this  kind,  the  author  proceeds 
to  trace  the  errors  and  bad  confequences  of  modern  education,  througl* 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him.  Two  or  three 
paiTages,  however,  will  demand  our  notice.  Firft^  in  refped  of 
^^^^>  he  fays  i  -  - 

**  Dancing 


J 
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'•  Dancmg  deferves  attention  :  from  fix  to  about  fourteefn  ycsirs  of  age  i 
girl  may  properly,  may  i^inocently,  be  taught  to  dance:  after  that  age, 
every  hour  bellowed  in  acquiring  the  art  is  not  only  loft,  it  is  placed  to  the 
woril  account.  When  a  girJ  Aeps  into  womanhood,  when  her  paffions 
rife,  when  her  imagination  begins  to  be  affe6led  by  them,  what  will  (he 
les&rli  of  a  dancing-mafter  ?  Boldnefs,  allurements,  Coquetry  of  manner.  In 
dslncing,  an  innocent  lively  young  woman  will  pleafe  herfeif  and  olhert, 
more  by  the  graces  of  artlefs  cheerful  nature,  than  by  the  moft  ftodied  re- 
finements of  a  teacher.  And  fliall  the  delicacy  of  our  daughters  be  wounded 
by  fuppofing  they  can  vie  with  the  wanton  who  dances  for  hire  ?  Perfec- 
tion in  the  arc  leads  to  that  competition.  Dancing  in  itfelf  ihould  not  caufe 
an  unchafte  thought,  yet  the  unchafte  can  render  dancing  mod  pernicious:.- 
'  ihall  fuch  be  imitated  by  the  modeft>  the  virtuous  \  Surely  the  bluQi  oTinp- 
deiiy  is  checked  by  encoui'aging  a  girl  to  difplay  her  perfon,  to  vary  her 
niiovements,  before  a  coxcomb  whole  inftrudlions  would  be  infolent,  were 
they  other  t^an  mechanical.'* 

Certainly  dancing  has  become  much  more  dangerous 'finc6  this 
pamphlet  was  written.  Our  young  wonifen  are  now  ambitioiis  to  dif- 
play the  flcill  of  ftage-dancers  j  they  have  their  "pas  feuly  their  fai  dt 
detix^  with  their  attitudes  a  la  Par'ijdty  and,  worft  of  all,  their  WflAz^x, 
©i-nginally  a  German  dance,  but  long  fince  naturalized  in  France,  and 
thence  imported,  with  many  other  pernicious  cufloms  and  mifchicvous- 
follies,  into  this  coiintry.  l£  we  miftake  not,  there  arc  fome  forcible 
remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  wah%e  in  that  ftrange  produ£lion  of' Goe- 
the, the  Sorrows  of  Wcrter,  and  a  more  immodeft  dance  will  fcarccly 
be  found  among  the  untutored  favages  of  Otaheite,  Dancing  is,  in 
itfelf,  a  naturaU  an  innocent,  and  a  healthful  amufement;  but,  when 
fo  perverted  as  it  is  at  prefsnt,  it  acquires  a  very  different  charaftcr. 

Having  gone  through  the  fafliionable  parts  of  education,  the  author 
introduces  his  accotnpJifhed  Mifs  to  the  world. 

"  Behold  a  young  woman,  finiQied  by  a  rtiodem  governefs,  talking  French 
fluently,  whole  dancing  attra6ls,  whofe  raufical  powers  captivate,  fraught 
with  fevery  wi(h  to  pleafe  that  world  which  (he  has  feen  occafionally,  and 
which  !h6  has  heard  continually ;  behold  her  enter  its  mazy  circles:  atfiril 
Ihe  is  dazzled ;  by  degrees  interefted;  vanity  paints.  In  glowing  colours, 
her  faftiion,  her  figure,  her  beauty ;  if  fhe  has  talents,  tho{e  are  alio  enume- 
rated. Although  vanity  thus  fafcinates,  (he  cannot  ward  off  thofe  inorti- 
iications  which  are  ever  mixed  with  her  moft  artful  blandifliments  ;  even 
her  promifesj.by  being  too  often  repeated,  lofcv  their  fpirit;  pa(Bon  and 
intcreft  exert  their  power,  feverally  pofl'efs  or  divide  the  heart;  the  fwaitf 
is  fighed.for,  or  the  fplendid  eftablilhment  purfued  ;  futurity,  dlfarmed  of 
the  awful  uncertainty  reflection  gives  it,  is  no  longer  a  check,  but. fleets 
before  the  imagination  in  airy,. worldly  forms :  the  great  ta(k  of  life  is  for- 
gotten'; for  eternity,  that  laft  point  of  futurity,  is  loft  in  diCipation.  Vet 
even  dilfipat ion  may  be  refined,  until  its  eflence,  pleafure,  evaporates,  and 
difguft  enfues.  The  guardian  angel  of  domeftic  love  and  peace,  whofe 
prefence  has  not  been  cheriflied,  cafts  the  look  of  pious  compaffioh,  fpreads 
his  (heltering  wing,  and  flies  from  the  manfion  which  only  knows  amufe- 
ment  when  the  crowd  brirtgs  them  thither :  it  is  not, in  tholej  crowds  a  mo- 
ther can  hope  to  receive  the  coni&dence  of  het  cjiild,  who,  perhaps,,  has 
^  '  '    '  'never 
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|ifev«r  been  taught  to  analyze  her  feelih^s,  to  approve  br  condenati  them  b/ 
a  remedied  role  of  right.  If  from  a  natural  good  difpofition  (he  has  an  idea 
of  error,  her  miiKl  has  not  been!  fufficiently  (Irengthened  to  methodise  it 
ioto  a  qonfiden4.'e.  She  imperceptibly  liflens  to  the  firil  >man,  who  from  de* 
£gp  avails  bimfelf  of  her  unthinkingnefs,  or  who,  living  as  (he  does  to  the 
moment,  allows  the  fame. chance  to  direct  him  in  choofing  a  wife,  that  car-f 
ried  him  to  the  baJl,  where  he  (ir(l  met  her  as  a  partner.  Should  worldly 
prudence  interfere ;  (hould  rank  or  riches  lead  to  a  fuitable  edablifliment, 
the  gay  daughter  forms  the  gayer  wife  and  mother^  and  the  error  continaet 
firodi  jdne  generation  to  the  other.'* 

^  Then  follow  fome  fuitable  .^-efleSions  on  the  ft^te  of  thofe  young 
women  whofe  parents  poiTefs  good  incomes  for  their  lives,  but  are 
unable  to  make  provifion  fof  their  daughters' adequate  to  maintaia 
th^n  in  that  ftate  of  cafe  and  comfort  which  they  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  enjoy  binder  the  paternal  roof. 

"  If  common  ferife  were  confulted,.and  vanity  huflied,  the  evils  refulting 
from  thi$  (ituatioTi  might  eafily  be  countera^ed.  Common  fenfe  would 
didlale,  that  jo(ing  the  future  in  the  prefent,  is  the  fatal  delu$on  of  vanity, 
fmd'tbat  frpm  the  timi^  the  resifoning  powers  can  a<5l,  and  comparifon  can 
be  formed  in,  the  nvind,  the  young  (hould  be  taught  to  exert  both  in  viewing 
|hcir  real  and  probable  (ituatipns  in>the  world.  We  cannot  too  early  ren- 
der them  acquainted  witK'what  may  b^  termed  the  estimate  of  human  life,  nor 
too  early  (Irip  fituation  of  thofe  gaudy  trappings  which  jmake  too  many  for- 
get themfelves  in  iheir  appendages." 

The  evil  confequences  of  ignorance  of,  or  attention  to,  thzt  ^Jlimatf 
are  feelingly  depifted,  A  fertile  fource  of  evil  is  defcribed,  in  the 
modern  pradtice  oiT  families  frequenting  bathing  places,  during  th^, 
fummer  months,  inftead  of  pafling  that  feafon  of  the  year  at  their  own 
homes  in  the  country.  By  tiiis  means  the  diflipation  of  the  metro- 
polis is  kept  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  throughout  the  year  ^  and  a  thour 
fand  bad  efFe£ls' are  produced. 

"  Gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes,  who  might  fupport  their  faniilies  vrFth 
tomfort  and  refpedlability  in  their  fcveral  counties,  drain  their  tenants  and 
perplex  themfelves,  to  fupport  a  fmali  fmart  boufe  in  London  during  the 
winter,  or,  rather,  for  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  to  make. an  excurfion  to 
y  bathing-place  for  the  (hort  fummer  this  arrangement  leaves.  The  evil 
increafes  with  (lation  :•  thofe  of  larger  (brtunes  and  higher  rank  rfepair  there 
likewife;  the  former  to  difplay  their  riches,  the  latter  to  avoid  the  ^xpence 
ofhofpitality,  or  thfe  attacks  of  ennui  in  their  country  manfions*  Thefe  rife 
from  the  lodging  at  the  public  pla^e  to  the  more  commodious  boufe  there, 
or  ncsar  it:  the  humble  fet  join  in  the  courfe  of  entertainment  traced  fot 
them ;  the  mgre  refined  draw  each  elegant  new-comer  into  their  coterie ;  the 
race  of  diflTipation  i^  equally  run  by  all,  Hiough  in  different  tracks. 
.  "  In  a  country  neighbourhood,  the  families  that  compofe  it  are  generally 
*Wiwn  to  each  other :  though  inlereffs  may  connect  or  divide  them  par- 
^aHy,  yet  characters  are  diftovcred :  actions  determine  principles.  At  pub- 
nc  placesr,  moft  a6l  on  lelfitli  motiires ;  if  one  pe'rfon  ftays  there  two  months, 
Mother  does  fo  6tdy  li*  wifeek^;  for  the  time  they  are  a  reciprocal  km ufe- 
fiacnt,  and  Hi  the  crov^rd;  vktue  arid  vice  are  confotfnded'.    The  pedbbages 
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&t  ihefe  places  may  be.  confid^red  as  (he  figunrntes  at  the  opera,  brotgh 
thither  to  611  the  fiage :  a  few  principal  dancers  animate  it  with  brilliancyy 
a  brilliancy  that  too  often,  by  its  falfe  glare,  dazzles  from  the  view  moral 
propriety  of  manners.  The  danger'  of  a*  national  equality  in  our  roocles  of 
fife  has  been  already  alluded  to;  it  appears  forcibly  at  thefe  places,  efpe* 
cially  among  the  men  who  fre({uent  them  :  all  equally  cpnfideied,  ifequalljr 
expenfive.  Thus  too  often  the  idle  and  thoughtlefs,  (he  ruined  and  vicio'us, 
are  more  noticed  than  the  refpedtable ;  and  if  drefs  and  manners  be  fuffi- 
dently  fafhiom^ble  to  juflify  the  acquaintance,  inquiries  are  feldom  made 
into  character  and  cdndud.  Yet,  here  many  bring  their  daughters  at  that 
feafoVi  when  the  mind  (hould  be  particularly  direded  to  the  God  who,  after 
he  had  fpoken  the  word  that  brought  forth  creation,  animated  his  works  bj 
declaring  them  vfry  good.  It  is  when  nature  fmiles  that  we  (hould  teach  the 
young,  the  innocently  gay,  to  adore  the  Power  who  gave  us  fuch  a  portion 
of  good,  aiid  who,  by  his  laws,  maintains  the  mighty  work ;  inftead  of 
which,  they  are  tempted  to  loiter  away  th#  mofl  preciotti  hours  of  iheif 
lives  in  morning  drives,,  rides,  parties  ;•  in  evening  meetings,  concerts, 
balls :  Oiould  thefe  be  adually  avoided,  yet  they  are  beard  of,,  dilt't^ed,  atul 
wi(hed  for ;  they  are  near  enough  /o  dissijiaieSxom  bettef  purfuits/' 

The  remaining  part  of  this  fenfible  tittle  volume  is  devoted  to  hinU 
for  the  proper  education  of  females,  fo  as  to  render  them  ufefut  mem- 
1>ers  of  fociety ;  to  vrhich  end,  it  is  ftrongly  and  judicioudy  advifed  to 
teach  them  religion  refleSiively^  and  to  give  thevn  JomijUe  inewlidge. 
For  the  details  of  this  plan  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  bookic- 
felf.  The  following  obfervationsi  however,  arc  too  juft  to  be  omitted 
here, 

"No'narentexpedis  a  child  to  learn  granf>mar,  geography*  or  number*  In- 
tuitively^ and  yet  too  man}  perfons  negled  to  teach  their  children  f^%»«f 
xnoft  Catch  it  where  they  can,  from  forms,  from  habits:  mere  forms  of/ie^ 
Votion  lull  the  mind  into  a  delutive  fecurity,  whiFft  refle^ed  religion  ren» 
ders  the  habits  of  piety  it  produce's  as  delightful  as  they  are  nieceirar j  t<> 
the  welfare  of  the  foul.  Some  may  afk,  *'  How  is  religion  to  be  fludiedr 
The  anfwer  is  plain,  "  In  the  Bible**  All  who  read  that  book  witli  humility 
and  faith,  muft  feel  the  necoffity  of  Hudying  what  it  teaches,  in  orderly 
Jbrm  a  truly  religious  chara61er;  as  a  revelation,  the  connedion  of  the 
whole  aflonilhes  thofe  who  attend  to  it.  Perhaps  do  opinion  fhottid  M 
more  combated  than  one  too  prevalent,  that  the  Old  Teftaraent,  or,^ rai^^^ 
covenant y  i»  to  be  confidered  as  diftind  from  the  New,  as  an  unneceflafV 
fludy,  except  for  the  theologian,  or  the  invedigating  fludentf  whereas,  il 
is  on  this  conn«clion  between  the  parts  of  Scripture  that  the  true  Cbriftian 
Ihould  found  his  faitli.  ChriR  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets:  ho« 
are  we  to  know  that  this  is  done,  but  by  becoming  acquainted  with  lh«  na- 
tion who  BvM  by  that  law,  with  the  prophets,  who  gaye  the  glad  tidiDg* /*» 


Chriflian  morality  and  virtue  fuperior  to  every  other  rule  of  life.  ^ 
only  a  cohneded  part  of  a  chapter  read  dally  with  attention,  with  an  eX*  ; 
amination  of  our  Qyf,n  hearts^  ^  with  a  comparative  reference  to  oarfeIveS|  j 
»ad  the  rules  it  offers;  if  aflcr  fuch  a  periiial  only  one  or  two  conneae^    , 
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ptecepU  or  examples  lyere  fele6led  by  the  reader  for  the  pradfceofthe- 
day,  and  that  practice  adhered  to,  as  fer  as  circumllances  and  our  imperie^ 
nature  permit  $  would  not  a  really  Chrifltan  chara6ler  be  formed  ^  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  leading  youthful  minds  to  this  exercife;  it  would  render 
the  facred  pt^ge  tntereding  to  them;' it  would  weave  it  into  their liearts. 
This  habit  Ihould  be  formed^  by  the  inAruclor  joining  in  il :  thus  a  proper 
bias  mii(ht  be  given  to  thcie  meditations;  enthufiaim  be  avoided  on  the 
one  hand^  levity  on  the  other.  Both  extremes  arile  in  a  religious  educa* 
tion  ill  underwood,  by  which  the  ferious  mind  may  become  gloomy,  or  the 
volatile  degenerate  into  a  fcoffer.  In  the  further  ftudy  of  religion,  a  refer- 
ence may  properly  be  given  to  thofe  admirable  elucidations  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  thofe  foond  fyitcms  of  reftg^ton  and  iborals  tlu^  are  dr^wn  from  it,  to  * 
be  found  in  the  work»  of  divines,  and  other  pious  authors/' 

Wc  fiiall  conclude  our  account  pf  thefe  Thoughts,  which  we  earn- 

ellly  recommend  as  containing  much  fenfibte  advice,  and  much  in- 

ftmdive  matter,  with. a  paflage  in  which  the  author  anticipates  and 

infwers  an  obje£lion  which  he  thinks  may  probably  be  urged  againft 

\    his  plan. 

I       *'  Serme  may  exprefs  their  fears,  that,  endeavouring  to  counteract  the 

I  levity  of  the- prefent  liyle  of  manners,  another  extreme  has  been  fallen  into, 
by  which  learned  women  will  be  formed,  who  are  by  many  confidered  as  a 

I  f  fpecies  abfurd  in  themfelvd's,  and  ufelefs  in  the  pommiinity.  'Such  fears 
nay  be  anfwered  by  the  caution  Dean  Swift  ofl^ers  on  nearly  the  fame  fub* 
jed.  His  fentiments are  thofe  qi  the  author  of  this  little  work:  he  fays, 
"  I  know  very  well,  that  thofe  who  are  commonly  called  learned  wom^n, 
have  loll  all  manner  of  credit  by  their  impertinent  talkativenefs,  and  con- 

I  ceitof  themfelves ;  but  there  is  an  eafy  remedy  for  this,  if  you  once  confider 
that,  afler  all  the  pains  you  may  be  at,  you  never  can  arrive,  in  point  of 

'  learning,  to  the  pepfe^ion  of  a  fchoolboy:  but  the  reading  I  would  advife 
to  you,  is  only  for  improvement  of  your  own  goodfeofe,  which  will  never 
lail  ot  being  mended  by  dilcretion.  It  is  a  wrong  method,  and  ill  choice 
^f  books,  that  make  thofe  learned  ladies  jufl  fo  much  the  worfe  for  what   . 

;     they  have  read."     And  it  may  be  added,  their  forgtjtting  that  they  read  to 
iearn  their  duty»'  to  employ  their  imaginations  ufefuHy,  to  converfe  with 
themfelves;  not  to  counterad  that  duty,  t»  let  loofe  thejr  imaginations,  and 
to  cherilh  vanity  \  for  vanity  dire^s  the  learned  lady  as  powerfully  as  it  does  . 
the  beauty/' .    ^^  ;    ^ 

I      .  •    ^     .  .  ^  . 
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Baldwin's.     i8x>^. 

.  '       ••     .         '        ./..-* 

THB  Preface  to  this  work  prefumes^  t^he '  inhaUtants  of  Britain  to 
be  vety^tgnorant  of-the.ibte  of.ireland  ;  and  taking  this  opi- 
I       . '^  for  grtnted,  expatiates  on  incenvenieiicies^and  evils  which  may 
arifc froin  the  alleged  tgnorarice.    In  this  'country.thfc.auth^^r  i?Dfi(2eivea 
^f  «otl<gKs  iire  peculiarly  erroneous  on  the  population,  of  Ireland.    He 
•tftUons  tfc»  opirtibnsoiF  various  authors  /if  thia  f«nu«ry  \  and.  fup- 

L  a  pofing 
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pofing^thefii.to  be  ncjiftukcn*  be  undertakes  to  re£H(y  errors.  Inthi* 
pfdlioiinary  dlflertatloa  he  warns  the  res^der  i\ot  to  icnpute  his  very 
h^gh  ftatements  to  a  defire  of  magnifying  the. populnion. of  Irebnd, 
with  a  view  to  party  ohjeds.  Why  he  fhould  conceifv^ethatsiifm-i 
pariial  examiner  fhou!d  aflign  /o  him  fuch  motives,  W6  of  cWrkio 
not  difcover  in  the  Preface  ;  but  as  the  work  advances  we  cart  aceovni 
for  the  notion  entering  his  imagination.  ^  *     ' 

The  produftign  is  divided  into  fevcnteen  (eflions.  The  firfl  dif-. 
cuflis  the  caufes  that' afFe£l  papulation;  and  repeats,  without  lio^ 
vclty,  the  general  remarks  on  the  fubjeft  that  are  to  be  found  1» 
every  trcatife  of  political  oeconomy.     The  operation  of  thefe  caofcs, 

.and  alfoobftaclts  to  that  operation  in  l^reland,  during  the  laftqeri- 
tury,.  conftitute  the  two  n^xt  Ie£lions.  The  abundance  of  fpod, 
and.difreg.ard  of  all  the  ac(?ommodations  of  life,  enables  every  Irlfli- 
rqan  to  marry  young,  and  tb  rear  a  family.  He  cares  nefthcr  for 
cjdtlijng.or  lodging;  a  mud  hovel,  without  any  futbiture,  afford* 
flielter  to  liimfeTf,  his  wife,  his  numerous  pfogeny,  his  row,  an! 
his  pigs;  and  a  fmall  fpot  of  potatoe  ground,  aided  by  the  coir, 
filpplies  all  thofe  members  of  his  family  with  food  j  which  both  ha- 
mln  beings  and  qu^adrupcds  often  partake  of  together ;  <and  ihe 
poultry  are  Hkewife  admitted  to  the  party.     Such  a  limitation  of  dc- 

.  fires  to  na^tural   wants,  with  a  total  indifference  to  artificial,,  is  cei* 
tainly  very   favourable  to  marriage   and   propagation;    and,  as  our 
author  obferve?,  an  Irifli  young  pair  never  need  avoid  fcoming  to- 
gether for  want  of  a  neft  in*  which  to  breed  their  young-.     Tlifcfi- 
cility  of  marriage  renders  that  engagement  early  ;.  as  foon  as  a  youth 
can  raife  acabin  and   plant  potatoes^  he  has  all  the  neceffary  pro- 
perty for  rearing  a  family.     Thofe,  early  alliances  anticipate  the 
motives  to  profligacy  whi-ch.arife  in  olher  countries,  where  regard 
t6  t,hc  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  life  naturally  poffpone  njar- 
riage  until  a  certain  degree  of  property  be^  acquired*     While.  thefe4 
caufes  were  fo  favourable  to  the  multiplicttiofi  of*  the  fpecicfs,  they 
alfo  produced  hardy  and  vigorous  children.     Bcrt^on  the  other  band* 
tliere  were  cohtrary  caufes  which  tended  to  reduce  the  population. 
The   prevalence  of  the   Roman  Catholic  religion  -attached  its  vo- 
taries to  the  clyef  Roi^ian  Catholic  powers  of  the  Continent,  aad 
fent  immenfe  numbers  tt  ble  foldiers  in  the  Spanifh,,  but  much  irro'c 
in  the  French  fervice.     Notwithftanding  this  drain,  Ireland  in  ^hc 
lafl  cept.ury^  wonderfully  rofe  in  population.;  and  our  author  ftates, 
tl\at  in  that  period  the  numbers  of  Irifh.  doubled  ia  forty-iix  yeys 
twice  fucceffivejy,  and  continue  in  thatincreafihg  proportipp.    *^ 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  they  increafed  ttotn  about  one 
million  one  hundred  tHodfarid, .  to  fivq  ihiUiofis  five  bunrfie^l  tWol" 
fand;  whereas  Englahrf,riri^tbe'  fame;ipcxiody  only  f^e.frQW  feW 
m4Uion«  tO' nine  millions  three  hundred  thoufand^  and  tfws  that  the 
nfthib^tf ^•'Ireland  ihiercaCcd five  fold  ;  while  the  immb^s^^.^i^-' 
IzRifd  orWy-iFeached  the*  proportion  of  four  to  three  r  in  i)itte«  1?v««t»t 
ttot  foki<lrifl\niea  Jbecaoie  twenty >  while  fiftcjn-.  EogliftimtD  .be(Ja<r^' 
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iwcntf^  ,,iTWs  inamaife  djifffcrer^c.  he  »&. before  iinpates  bi  agr^ 
meafure  to  the  facility  of  livings  and  the  total    abfence  of  luxufy 
from  !Irtfli:  cjottagcTSi^  while  the  borrelpondiiig  ranks  jn  ^iPg^a^^d, 
-hftTetileas  of  dre;^  and  accommodation,  as  well  as  food.     Hiis  ca!^ 
cutet^^d^tee  endeavours  to-  Muftrate  by  a  view  of  the  ninnbcrs'  en?- 
gaged' in  the  vai-ioii«  brarithiis  of  trade  k*nd  dcfpattments  'of'"  i^tiduiirft; 
and  i^lio'  the  incheafed  confuipption  of  i^rticles  of  living;'  atid'^ri^ 
deaVduirs^    by  vnUdui  pTOof^,';to  fupport  his  pt><ition,    that;Irdtit^ls 
goihg'^oii  increafing  in  population  at  the  rate'  of  doubling  \ti  fofty-fik 
y^ac5.:  while  England  do^s  pot  increafe.  at^  the  rats  of .  nearly  pn^ 
eighth,  in  .that  time.',  liF  t^'e  calculations,  he,  Juft^  tjie  oivious  .i4- 
fei«^iK:e  '  i?,<  that  in  11^51  l^^}^  ^]^\^S^.m?^Mvi^  k^^^:.^ 
eleven  miUions  ;  while'  England  will  .not.  mpjch  ^xccpA,  t?n.  ,.X6cVe 
cakulalioiis  occupy  ch^  work  to  the  fifteenth  nfedtioa ;  t)iey.*are4o- 
ttri^tftd    with   ample   quotatiofis)  from ^'Prrce,' .Smith!,    aiad.otfair 
wrrt(^i^9 "  •  btit  •  efpe«i^«Hy  from   the  ' works  *of  'Mr.  Artbufl' 'Young. 
.  To  thfe . conckflon  of  the  fifteenth  ftftion,^  m  pagt*  2g65f"i)rr»<haoe 
learned,  that  if  the  author  be.  corre6l,!rc'lartd  is  advinef^fg^rajfiMfy 
in  popu1a.tion,    and   will,  by   the.  middle   of  this  yemuryjtTurj^ 
Epglan^.     In  following  thq  v^riou?  fta^emeriti  and  re^fottiftgi'  i^itjh  , 
arc,  intjended  to.  fupport  this  pofitiobj  'we  ^naturally  endeavoured^J'^o 
dj/cover  whether  a  view  of .  tHisi  extraoidr^ary  ,mulhplicatioa.^^^  tHe 
;MilljiiiiAt<  .ot>je<%  pf   )the  aAiithory   or.  only  an  .intermediate  ftep*  for 
piOKing  (<wie  farther  po&4oQ.     This  di(qov(ry  we  were.i;^ot,epa[Btfid 
lO'm^ke  till*  the   fix^teemh  fe£tion..   It.  \(ras   then 'Orily^  We^^Ould 
anfwer  the   t{x\Q&\oxx^  quorfum  hac  F    To   what   doeb.ali  .this.  Icad^? 
..Xh^^jfiaUfeptb  fc£li.o;i.ji$,,^)?v.g,te4  to  the  nuiperical  proportion  of  the 
.Koman  Catholics  .to  theg Pxoteilants  of  Ireland,     Our  author  en- 


.endeavcoirjs  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  at  leaft  Sftve  fpJopc 
to  th^  Proteftants*      ,  ,     .,       f! 

(  "  lii  th^fcv  three  dfCerent  didrifl^'in  the  provinces  of  Leinder,  Muniier 
^abd  Connaugbt,  the  Roman  Catholics  appear  to  he;  on  sin  averag€«-  to  the 
Pcoteflants,  as  nearly  20  to  i:  ^t  the  propprtioa  of  RoiQan  Catholics  to 
?fotefiant»,- in  thefe  didrids,  maflbegre^^er;'as  m  aloooil  all  Frpteilant 
iamilies  there  are  Roman  Catholic  lervants*  In -a  great  majority,  of  the 
larger  ones  the  Roman  Catholic  fervants  are,  to  t^e  rroteftant  (ervantSj.^s 
^  to  1  at  lead.  But  in  the  Roman  Catholic  famides^  Pcoteflanl  fervants  are  * 
very /ajr^ly  found.  ...  '  *  .  f 

"  From  the  average  of  the  proportVons  which  ftie  Roman  Catholic?  bear 
lo  the  Proteftanls  in  thefe  returns,  it  "woultlbe  attogether  unredfqjai^'ie'to 
draw  any  inference*  refpedling  the  numerictil  piropornon  of  the  f<)rrner  to 
the  latter  throughout  the  pfoVmces  of  Leinfler,  Gonnaiight,  and  Minfltr. 
I  ihtfH  therefore  Confine  ttyfelf  to  obferving,  jthat  thefe  returns  haviAg  heen 
fafttally  obtained^  and  not  feled^ed  from  DUier&»  ilrongly  tend,.un£r  Ihe 
&ndieQ.ol  the  o][tituon9.ai}d  sSerlbns  alrcaBolgc  ottedj  ^authorife  m  opinion 

*    t  3  ^  that 
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thitthe.Roman  Ofttholics  are  to  the  Prot^ftants,  in  iMfe  provincei,  «s«t 

Ieaft9  lb  1.  ;  •  •  .  ' 

;    "  Suppoiing  then  that  fuch  is  really  the  cafe,  and  fappofifig"  likewife ' 

that  in  the  nine  northern  counties  and  the  city  of.Dul#Hn>  coniiderod  to^ 

gelher,  the  ProteHants  con-littute  about  two-liflhs  of  the  gemaralri^qpalar 

,tioQ«  which  I  fufpedl  is  above  the  truth  |  and  that  thefe.  cu^uUes,.  arid  tb^ 

city  of  Dublin,  contain- about  one-third»  or  1,800,000  of  tjie  people  of 

Ireland,  which  they  probably  do.  ,  In  that  cafe,  the  number   of  rrotef- 

teftants  therein  would  be  about  740,000,  and  the  n umber, ^'in'  tFie  olheir 

provinces,  fuppodng  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  therein  as  9  to  ']  to  th« 

Protedanls^  woulfi  be  about  360,000;  which  being  added  to  the  former 

Jjaraberi   makes   the  number   of  Proteftants,  \in  Ireland,    to  be  "about 

^1,0^0,000:  6t  fbmewhat  Jfefs  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  population  ot  that 

country.     And 'I  think  that  the  a^ual  number  of  volunteer*,  vi^.  82,941, 

(eems  to  warrant  this  opinion  :  for  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  ge- 

^)n«arally  found  to  conftitute  at  lead  one^filth  of  thepopulatioiY^  and  it  may 

reafbnably  be  fappofed  that  near  one^half  of  (;ho.  llrilh  Pfotefi^Dts^ -capable 

:'of  boaftn^  arins>  are  at  prefent  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  oyr  countrjt 

Their  well-known  loyalty^  coarage,.and  alacrity,  jwijl  not  indeed  admit  of 

our  fupppiing  that  the  number  adlually  in  arms  is  lefs  than  one- half.    If 

th^nwe  deducl  from  82,94 1,,2«94.1  Romj&n  Catholic  vol un timers,' which  is 

"furely  a  very  moderate  dedudion,  though  they  have,  in   many  1nnfmceS| 

peen  illiberally  and  unwifely  excluded  from  the  volunteer  corbs;  and  mut 

tijply  the  remaining  80,000  by  5,  one-fifth  being  capable  of  pearing  arms, 

and  afterwards  by  ^,'  on  a  fuppofition  that  one- half  are  enrolled/ -we  ftall 

find  the  number  of  Proteftants  to  ^be  only  80a,000 ;  and  iiMiy  Uierefom 

-fufpeft  that  their  real  number  does  not  much  exceed  what  J  bave^flippoied, 

'vi«r  1,080,000/'  •.  ....  t 

^]'  After  this  calculation  our  author  employs  peculiar  pa|ns  to  ini- 
prefs  the  reader  with  a  notion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
very*rapidly  increafmg.  **  That  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  (be 
fays)  under  its  prefent  circumftanees,  will  continue  to  gain  ground 
6n  the  Proteftant  religion  ,is,  I  think,  indifputable.  Whatever 
ground  the  Roman  Catholic  has  in  reality  gained  upon  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  in  Ireland,  fuch  ground,  I  have  not*  the  fmallcft 
doubt,  will  ndk  merely  be  maintained,  but  enlarged,  at  leaft  fo  iong( 
as  the  principal  efficient  caufes  of  the  extenfion  of  the  former  relf- 
gion  continues  to  operate,"  The  laft  fedion  is  intended  to  prove 
tbat  Ireland  cart  fupport  a  much  greater  population  than  the  prefent  5 
and  in  faft,  that  it  can  eafily  maintain  the  rapidly  i^ifmg  progreffion 
which  be  afcribcs  to  IriQi  population; 

From  this  outline  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  work  of  Mr, 
Ncwenham  confifts  of  two  leafiing  propofitions.  Firft,  that  Ire- 
Jand  is  in,a  pourf^  of  rifmg  population,,  at  the  rate  of  doubling  Ui 
forty- fi]^  years;  and,  fecondly,  that  four- fifths  of  that  population 
arfB  Romitn  Caihoiicn;  andl  that  that  very  l5frgc  proportion  is  rapidly 
incrieafing.  By  coqnbining  the  two  propofitions,  if  we  admit  the 
reafonintits  of  the  author,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  iii  the  year  185Z 
l^fre  will  \^  dfvc^  .milUo|is  of  people  in  Ire^nd  &  and  that  a  mucb 
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greater  numt^er  than  eight  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  of  thofc 
will  be  Catholics.  What  is  the  pradlical  inference  ^he  would  draw 
from  ihofc  allegeJ^fa£ls.,  He  oftehfibly  draws  no  inference ;  but  be 
fo  connects  hb  premifes^  ^s  to  lead  but  to  one  conclufion,  though 
be  leaves  that  conclufion  to  the  reader.  To  aifift.  in  forming  it,  he 
expatiates  very  much  oti  the  refpeiSlabiHty  and  importance  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, both  old  and  recently  converted.  The  tendency  of  all  this  is 
ipanifeft  ;  but  he  per(T\its  it  to  work  for  itfelf. 

That  the  population  of,  Ireland  is  increafmg,  we  have  no  doubt; 
and  one  of  the  firft  fages  of  modern  times  deems  an  increafing  pa- 
piriation  a  proof  that  the  government  of  a  country  muft  be  equitable 
and  moderate  *•  But  that  it  has  rifen  in  the  proportion  afTerted  by 
.Mr.  Kewenham,  the  documents '^nd  lifts  which  he  quotes,  do  not 
eilablifli  in  themfelves ;  and  many  of  his  concfufions  are  founded 
not  tipon  accurate  enumerations,  but  conjedural  calculations  and 
reafoningi.  The  alleged  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Proteftants,  we 
cannot  fee  grounds  for  admitting.  7o  us  it  appears  to  coniift  of 
mere  afiertton  and  guefles,  being  obviouily  the  guefTes  of  a  man  that ' 
wifhes  as  much  as  poflibie  to  magnify  the  numbers  and  importance' 
"of  the  Catholics.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
bear  fuch  a  proportion  to  the  Proteftants  as\  be  reprefents ;  but  if  it 
didj  we  ihould  not  in  the  fmalleft,  degree  change  our  opinion  as  to 
th^  expediency  of  maintaining  the  prefent  fyftem  of  toleration  with- 
out any  farther  extenfion  of  power.  If  the  Catholics  are  fo  thriving 
J|nd  wealthy  as  he  reprefents,  it  is  a  proof  they  ppffcfs  and  exercile 
every  right  that  is  neceiTary  to  focial  happinefs.  and  civil  impor- 
tance. 

'  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Newenham  there  is  great  clearnefs,  and  no 
want  of  fenfible  and  pertinent  remark  s  yet  his  leading  positions  jire 
not  fully  efiabliihed^  and  if  they  were,  they  would  tend  to  produce 
very  different  inferences  from  thofe*  which  he  appears  defirous  of  im- 
prefling  on  the  reader,  though  without  dire(5tly  deducing  himfelf. 
Wc  entertain  ftrong  doubts  of  many  of  his  ftatements  ;  but  were  we 
alliired  that  they  are  ail  corre£l,  we  fhould  be  but  the  more  rivette^  to 
our  opinion  that  fufficient  indulgence  has  1>een  already  granted  to  the 
Irifli  Catholics  i  and  that  in  difpenfing  bounty,  ftates,  tike  indivi- 
duals, ought  not  to  lofe  fight  of  prudence  and  (elf-prefervation. 
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♦  See  Burke  on  the  French  revolution. 
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The  fourth  fcrmon,  recommending^' attachment  to  the  Church* 
of  Scotland/' contains,  unqueftionably  fome  fenfible  obfervatiom. 
But  the  greater  part  of  it  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  direft 
condemnation  of  the  author's  friend  and  favourite,  Lady  Leven.  He 
has,  however,  moft  unfuccefsfuUy  we  think,  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  fpirit  of  the  Sermon  with  that  of  the  epiftle  to  Lord  Hopetbn, 
by  the  diftin&ions  laid  down  in  the  paragraphs  fubjoined. 

'  "  A  Presbyterian  Minifier,  addreliing  his  pariQi toners,  bis  qountcymen 
and  his  PreQ^terian  brethren,  in  the  words  of  the  apoftle,  is,  no  doubt,, 
imderflood  to  exhort  his  hearers,  and  all  (whom)  he  can  influence  to  be  on 
their  guard  againfi  fchifms,  divi(ions  and  reparations^  from-^Xhe  Church  of 
Scotland.     This  is  the  objed  of  the  prefent  difcouri'e.*' 

*'  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  that  the  zeaF  for  prefer^'ing 
attachment  to  our  Church,  which  we  avow  and  recommend,  is  neither  felt 
nor  profelTed  to  be,  by  any  means,  equal  to  what  is,  and  unqueflionabiy 
ought  to  be,  experienced  for  the  interefts  of  the  Chriflian  rehgion  itfelf  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift^t  large.     We  ought  aifuredly  to  be  more  firmly 
united  againft  infidelity  and  irreligton,  than  againft  any  mode  or  form  of  . 
Church  govemment,\  how  iroperfed    foever,    by    any  fet  of  men,   who' 
really  beJievc  en  the  Son  of ^ God,  and  who  worfliip  God  according  to* 
their  confciences.     We  have  not  fo  learned  Chrift,  as  to  prefer  the  Forips,  -. 
however  perfed,  to  the  power  of  godlinefs;  or  to  be  To  dedrou's  that  men 
ibould  become  declared   me^nbers  of  our  Church,  as  that  they  become 
members  of  the  houfehold  of  faiths  the  holy  fociety  over  whom  the  Lord , 
prefides,  in  whom  he  dwells,  and  who  dwells. in  tiim.     We. well  know, 
that  a  profelyte  may  be  ''twolLld  more  the  child  of  hell*'  than  before  his 
converfion:  a  Judas  Ifcariot,  a  devil,  was  of  the  twelve,  a  member  of  fhe 
faff ily  of  Jefus  Chria,"     (Pp.  J31,  132.)    '  '  '  ... 

Our  read€r3  muft  be  fenftble  with  how  bad  a  grace  fuch  equivocal 
and  unfatisfai^ory  diftinftions.  wer^e,  on  this  occafion,  introduced  by^ 
Dr.  M.  ;  diftindlions  which  purfued  to  their  full  extent,  are  fufever- 
five  of  every  cftabliflied  Church,  He  muft,  indeed,  himfelf^  wc 
think,  have  been  aware  that  they  were  not  quite  'in  unifon  with  the 
tone  of  liis  difcourfe.  But  when"^we  recolledl  tbatXady  L^ven  was 
one  of  his  regular  heaiers,  and  that,  without  the  profeffion  of  fuch 
comprehcnfive  fentiments,  Dr.  M.  might  have  given  unpardonable 
offence  to  her  Ladyfhip's  Catholicifmy  we  are  not,  we  own,  very 
greatly  fuj  prized  at  the  manner  in  which  he  has  expreffed  himfeir. 
After  fignifying  however,  his  difapprobation  of  **the  Church  which 
cJaims  infallibiluy,  with  her  hierarchy  and  jewijh  and  heathenijh  pomp 
and  fpkndoy^r  and  c^rminy  j*'  of  <<  tfte  modes  of  (fakers,  Jndcpcn-. 
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deflts,  and  Quietffts,"  and  of  all  thofe  who,  in  his  own  phrafeologyi'^ 
**  follow  irvi^Vtf  courfes"  ;  he  favours  us  wiih  hw  opinion  of  the 
claims  of  fuch  proteftant  Churches  as  are  EpJfcopaK  As  Dr.  M, 
formally  undertakeB  to  fettle  this  much  difputed  point,  his  judgment 
on  the  fubjed.rauft  of  courfc  be  regarded  by  him  as  of  very  high  and 
general  importance.  We  fhall  therefore  faithfully  exhibit  his  feiitt- 
ments,  for  the  inftru£lion  and  edification  of  our  readers.  '  ,  "  .• 

*'  Perhaps  1  (hould  not  have  mentioned,  on  this  occafion,  our.  pre/ferenee 
of  the  Preibyterian  to  the  Epifcopal  Churches,  in  whivh,be)'ond  all  queition, 
are  men  eminent  and  diftinguinVod  for  their  piety  and  learning,  t^heir  zdal 
and  exemplary  behaviour,  had'  not,  even  at  this  enli^htetied jieriod,  in  this  age 
9fiiSerality  and  enlarged /ihilanthropy,  the  kng  exploded  bigotry  of  unchurching 
us  altogether  been  received,  and  afliduoully  propagated;  and  all  but 
epifcopal  orders,  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word  episcopal,  been  represented  ai 
pull  and  void^asan  intrution  and  uiUrpation.  Thesis  a-do^^rine,  fo'veryab^ 
ford,  that  one  (hould  tnink  it  could  .never  have  been  contrived  or  broadiedj 
Qot  to  fay  maintained  and  propagated,  by  aiiy  who*  are  AcatJAtNT^o 
WITH  T.KE  FIRST  PR iNctPjfjss  QF  M OHAL  .sc ij%M/^.£  $  9  doctrine  fo  harlh 
and  cruel,  one  (hould  think,  as^  never  to  be  entertained  One^  mbment  by"" 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  that  bleiled  fy flcro  which  God  hath  given  t9 
mankind:  '*  God  hath  not  given  usthe  fpirit  of  fear,"  of  unmanly  I  uper(tition 
ai\d  bigotry,  ♦'  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  pf  a  found  mind,"  (P.  136.) 

,  On  this  fplendid  and  argumentative  paiTage  Dr.  M.  mufl  give  us 
kave  to  make  a  few  obfervationsl  We  have,  from  the  compcnce- 
^ent  of  our  public  labours,,  confcientloufly  adhered,  a§  our  readerv 
know>  to  the  determination  which  we  had  adopted  to  refpe£t  thf 
eftabliflied  Church  of  Scotland.  She  forms  a  branch  of  the  confti-> 
tution  of  our  tountry  ;  and,  as  fuch,  (he  may  depend  ifprrn  our  fup- 
port,'  But  our  Qomplaifan^e  muft  not.  be  carried  too  far.  Her 
minifters  muft  not  expeft  that,  highly  as  \jre  eftecm  them,  we  ftiall, 
out  of  compliment  to  them,  betray  the  interefls  of  that  order  ahd 
form  of  Church  governntrcnt  of  which,  we  are  fully  convinced,  the 
origin  is  apoftolkal,  and,  therefore,  divine.  '  Wcmuft  not  join  them  ill 
thofe  loofe,  Eraflian,  and  Lititudinarian  principles,  \yhich  they  are 
pleafcd  to  dignify  with  the  fine,  high-foundmg,  names  of ''Liberality 
and  enlarged  Philanthropy.*'  We,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  to  tell 
Dr.  M.  that,  if  he  and  fe is  nation  be  really  undmrchedy  the  fault  lies 
not  with  the  Epifcopal  Churches,  but  with  themfelves,  who  choofe 
to  run  the  rifk  of  (landing  in  fo  doubtful  and  dangerous  a  predicament. 
With  the  charge  of  bigotry^  v/hich  D/.  M.  as  a  proof  of  his  liberality, 
w£  fuppofe,  imputes  to  ail  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  on  this 
fubjeft,  we  are  not  greatly  moved  ;  for  the  bigotry  of  which  he  conn- 
plains  was  the  bigotry  of  the  universal  church  of  cmrist^ 
from  the  days- of  the  Apoftles  to  thofe  of  Calvin.  There  exifted 
not,  during  that  long  continued  period,  a  finglc  Father,  Martyr,  or 
Confeffor,.  who.  would  not  have  roundly  tplJ  Dr.,  M.  that  "  all  but 
£pifcQpal  orders  are  null  and  void,  intrufion  and  ufurpation."  If 
Pr,  yi^  ^\\\  <;ontend  tb^t  this  opinion  Is  novel,  let  him  point  out  the 
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Eeriod  at  which  it  trofe,  and  account  for  its  inftanlateoiis  adoption 
y  the  whole  of  Chriftendom.  But  Dr>  M.  has  found  out  an  eafy 
method  of  deciding  the  queftion.  For  fuggefting  this  happy  and 
ingippioua  method  the  public  is,  undoubtedly,  highly  Indebted  to  him, 
^nd  we  may  venture  to  afllrm  that  he  will  be  much  more  fortunate 
tban  the  generality  of  thofe  who  have  been  the  authors  of  beneficial 
inventions.  Such  perfons  have  often  had  reafon  to  complain  that 
they  have  unjuftly  been  robbed  of  the  glory  which  was  due  to  them. 
.  But  we  arc  firmly  perfuaded  that  neither  Epitcopalians  nor  Picibyteri^r 
ans  will  be  foi^ward  to  lay  claim  to  any  ihare  of  the  merit  of  Dr.  M/i 
clifcovery.  In  fliort^  we  arc  convinced  that  Dr.  M.  is  the  onl/ 
individunl  who  ever  thought  of  trying  the  truth  er  falfebooi  of  an 
kiffioril^al  fa£l  by  the  firji  principles  ^  Moral  Science^  The  idcJi 
JioiKever^  is  unqueftionabiy  brilliant,  and  mult  be  highly  advantageous, 
as  it  wUi  be  produ£live  of  a  great  abridgment  of  labour.  The  plod- 
IJing  gefttufeaof  former  times,  in  order  to  determine  difputed  fads, 
tt&a  to  think  themfeWet  bound  to  weigh  probabilities,  and  even  to 
pore  over  niufly  volumes  of  documents  and  records.  But  now  the 
ftlloft  knotty  dimculties  in  hiftoty  may  be  folved,  in  a  trice,  by  any 
Me  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  become  '^  acquainted  with  the  iirft 
principles  of  Moral  Science."  What  confummate  fook  were  Hume 
and  Robertfon  ;  and  Goodall,  and  Tytler,  and  Wbitaker,  and  Stuart, 
to  involve  themfelves  and  the  world  in  a  controverfy  whether  Mary, 
Oueen*of  Scots,  was  an  infamous  Adult^refs  and  Murderer  I  Whether 
.Murray  and  Morton^  Knox  and  Buchaiinan,  with  the  reft  of  thein 
ailbciates,  were.difinterefted  patriots  and  confcientious  Chriftians,  or 
eipfcrable  hypocrites  and  perjured  traitors  !  A  few  lectures  from  Dr. 
M.  on  the  I>ecalogue  would  have  taught  them  that  their  labour  was 
all  thrown  away  ;  that  they  were  floundering  in  a  dark,  unfathomable, 
^byf^,  from  their  not  being  ♦*  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of 
Moral  Sciencei** 

.  Far  be  it  from  us  fo  much  as  to  inftnuate  that  Dr.  M.  does  not 
,  know  what  tb6  terms  "  firft  principles  of  Moral  Science"  mean. 
But  we  certainly  think  ,that,  whatever  degree  of  credit  he  might 
ptomife  himfelf  from  the  good  congregation  of  Monimail,  he  was 
rather  imprudent  in  propofing  to  the  public^  for  determining  the 
refpeflivc  claims  of  Epifcopacy  and  Preftytery,  a  criterion  whicli 
has  juft  as  much  connexion  with  the  aueftion,  as  the  mufic  of  a 
bagptpe  with  the  colour  of  a  rofe.  *<  Ison  tali  auxilio  nee  defenjoribut 
isiis  /"  Dr.  M/s  flcill'  in  the  application  of  Scripttire  is  equal  to  the 
clearnefs  and  accuracy  of  his  logic.  He  quotes  the  authority  of  an 
Apoftle  to  prove  thatthofe  who  hold  Epifcopacy  eflential  to  a  Church 
%xt  afluated  by  a  **  Spirit  of  fear;  of  unmanly  fuperftition  and 
bigotry,"  while  he  and  his  brethren  are  under  the  dominion  of 
♦^  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  found  mind."  This  may  be  Dt> 
M's  opinion  j  but'  w  have  ifo  hcfitatjon  to  fay  that  thoufands  liav« 
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tfMHight  Epifcopacy  neceflaryy  to  whofe  fovren  of  mind  the  PoftDi*! 

^i^pear  a$  th€  twinkling  of  a  ftar  to  the  Meridian  Sun^ 

•But,  continues  Dr.  M.  **  Preferving  z\\  dire  rePped'  for  the 
Epifcopaf  Churches,  we  obfervc  that  we  do  not  ff e  from  the  begia« 
liingr  any  diftindion  betwixt  Bifliops  and  Prefbyters,  between 
Prefbyterian  and  £pift:o{>al  powers."  (P.  139.)  'fhis,  too  may> 
very  probably,  be  true ;  for,  an  is  <;ommonly  but  f^nftbly  faid  **  There 
are  none  fo  blind  as  they  who  will  not  fee.''  But  has  Dr.  M.  examined 
the  queftion  ?  Preifoycerian  Minifters,  if  we  are  not  miflnforniedy.now 
affedt  to  regard  it  as  undeferving  of  attention,  and  to  laugh  at  thofe 
who  attach  to  It  any  degree  of  importance.  For  preventing  troubles 
fome  fcruples  in  their  hearers,  perhaps  this  may  be  their  wifeft  way, 
**  On  this  fubjed,  my  brethren,"  fay»  Dr.  M.  ^'  I  ffcak  with  a  firm 
tone :  to  adopt  the  words  of  our  Apoftle  *  we  uie  great  plainnefs'  or 
boldnefs  of  fpeech.'*  On  the  minds  of  Ms  flock  the  boldnefs  of  their 
paftor  would,  naturally  no  doubt,  and  indeed^  very  properly,  have  a 
powerful  tStSt*  But  it  has  often-  been  observed  ihat  the  boldaefs  of 
the  advocate  is  no  irrefragable  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe. 
When,  therefore.  Dr.  M,  ne>tt  favours  the  w^idw\t\k  his  thoughts 
on  this  fubjed,  inftead  of  confident  aflertions  which  are  nochine  U^ 
the  purpofe,  let  him  give  us  fomethi ng  like  argument  and  reatoiu 
Let  him  (hew  us,  at  leaft,  that  he  has  (iudied  the  evidence,  and  knows 
on  what  points  the  controvtfffy  turns.  , 

This  aifcourfe,  we  are  very  willing  to  believe,  coft  its  author 
fome pains.     It  is  naturally,   therefore,  a  particular  favorite;  and 
.accordingly,  the  DoAor  records  with  fome  pride,   the  honourable 
irjuprimalHr  which  sandioned  its  publication. 

f'  Of  tbi.s  difcourfe  it  may  befi^id,  it  is  pijblirtied  hy  deshe,  Gentlemen 
who  perufed  it  approved  of  it.  Gentlemen  to  whom  it  wa<i  read  urged  its 
appearing.  Were  it  oonfiftent  with  delicapy  to  name  them,  deference  to 
their  opinion  and  advice  would  be  allowed  to  be  perfectly  fcafonable  and 
proper.**  ^ 

He  then  (Append.  Pp.  376,  377.)  proceeds  to  confirm  his,  own 
notions  of  the  futility  of  the  controverfy  between  Epifcopalians  and 
Pre(byterians,  by  the  authority  of  ^^  the  candid  and  catholic  Biihop 
Wstfon,  in  his  intended  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,*' 
and  by  that  of  ^'  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  V\cyr  of  the  Conftitutioo  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.".  For  both  thefe  eminent  divines  we  entertain, 
as  we  ought  to  do,  the  profoundeft  refpedl,  but  we  dare  not  make  4 
Sacrifice,  even  to  their  authority,  of  our  refpeS  for  truth.  With 
regard  to  Pr,  Hill,  the  paflage  which  i$  quoted  from  him,  by  oiu: 
Author,  does,  nothing  but  repeat  the  ftale  imputation  that  '*  ths*^ 
language  held  by  the  friends  of  Epifcopal  Ordination  is  a  proof  of 
their  dcfire  to  revive  the  horrid  praflice  of  perfecution."  But  to  thjt 
.Vork  of  this  learned  Prmcipal  and  Profeffor  we  (hall  foon,  we  truft, 
have  a  proper  opportunity  of  paying  particular  aiid  minute  attention. 
With  fefpe^  to  )^ii|  '<  ^atbofi^"  lordlbip  of  Uandaff,    and  his 
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f f  ioleilflod  fpepcb/?  ourteader^  wi)l  fee  pur  oj^nion^of  ibem  ho^i 
very   fully,    tho'  we  hope  tiQt  uncan^idly.  ^pt'eifed,  i^ntij..  Re^.. 
Vol;  XVII:  Pp.  i7o-*-i7!9«     The  paragraph,  particularly,  which  is 
cbed  ieith  high  approbation^  by  our  Author,  as  an  eminent  proof  qf 
his  lyordfhip's  H^  candour  and  catholicifm,"  will  be, found. with  ouf 
obfervalions  upon   it^^^Pp.    174,  .175.     At  prcfent,    we;  flial)  juft 
obferve  to  Dr.  M.  that  there  haye  been  Biihops,  with  th^  priiK:ipies 
of  DilTenterSy  in  the  boibm  pf  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  England,  as 
there  have  been  Mintfters,  with  the  principles  of  Independents,  i^ 
the  bofom  of  the  Preibyterian  Church  of  SootUisd,     Very  po(fii>le 
BHhop  Watfon.  may  be  an  inftance  of  the  one,  as  (he  late  Jk^ 
Campbell  was  certainly  of  the  other.     But,  we  truft  pha^t,  I)r«  ^ 
agrees  wiih  us  in  thinking  that  the  Creed  of  neither  Church  is 
affeded  by  the  private  fentimentsof  its  member^. 
'    But  ^<  Alas'!''  fay's  the  lealrned  aad  liberal  minded.  Okx^or^  ip  the 
tone  cf  Jiioft  piteou9  .^jod  pathetic  , complaint,/' the  niinds  of .  foQie 
ar&'ftill  not  a  Jittlh  Jacobixiih,  it  appear^*  ai^d^^H  .the  Jiigi^  fl#nis 
and  contemptuous  lai^guage  of  the  old  Epifcppaliaos,  (wbi^b)  Uif 
fiiOiop  refers  to,  have  been  brought  fprwar^  of  Ute,^  on  botb&d^i^ 
the  Tweed.     This  faioe  ((hall  - 1  •  call  it  Dddwfliian  /^)  kaY^  ftill 
works,  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,     Al^!  it  avails ^npt  to  ^uote 
Hooker  and  Stiiling^e^t-r-if  firft  thoughts .  were  retraifled*  ..But,  it 
feems,  we  muft  let  thefe  men  alone,  aiul  reft  fatisfied  that^bc^^^ 
votexclude  vis  from'Gdi'r  uruovendnted  msrcits,**,  (P.  377.) 
'  We  would  here  beg  leave  to  a(k  Dr.  M.  a.  few  fii|fiple,  queftiw* 
For  «.what   purpofe,  but  that .  of   impoitng  -on  the  (uperncial  anjl 
ignorant,  does  he  couple  Epifcopal  principlts  with  Jacobitifm,  .9S  if 
the  two  were  eiTentially  and  infeparably  ,conne6led  ?  Among  all  the 
Fiithers  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  for  more  than  15C6  years,  there 
was  not,  it  feems,  a  fingle  good  Whig..   They  wiere  all  rank  Jacobites. 
JButjjto  be  ferious  ;  af  the  prefent  n^omen^,  tho*  this  Epifcopal  Vleaven,'' 
(Dr.  M.  may  certainly,  call  it  Dodwelliany  or  by  any  other  name  he 
thinks  fit,)  *f  ftill  works  in  England  and  in  Scptland,"  does  he  aftually 
ihlrik  that    there  are   many  Jacobites    in  the    United 'Kingdom* 
jfacobinsy  we  believe,  may  be  found   in  abundance;  Jaeobitts  ^^ 
thought,  had  now  been  rather  fcarce.     But  this  vile  epifcopal  Jeaven 
^Qtinues,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Dr.  M.  to  ferment  on  bdth 
fides  of  the  Tweed.     And  we  venture  to  prediS  that  the  more  the 
fubje£l  is  ftudied  and  inveftigated,  the  more  the  fermentition  wiu 
'increafe. '   But  why  does  Hot  Dr.  M.  exert  Kimfclf  to  put  anefifeft*^*' 
Hop  to  it.     This,  we   confidently  aflure  him,  will  never  be  icittt 
by  the  impotent  exclamation  of  complaint.     Let  him  fiafrjy  meet  the 
.^arguments  of  Epifcopal  ^*  bigots,"  and  "prove  that  thefe  arguments  afe 
founded  in  nothing  but  fallehoods  and  fophifery.     If  he  fhould  not 
Jiaye  time  for  greater  cfibrts,  let  him  fairly  confute  the  reafonings 
'contained  in  our  ftridures  on  Dr.*  Campbell's  Le£lures:(ADti.  Jac* 
•Rev.  Vol.  VIII.  and  IX.);  and  in  thit  cafe  we  think  that* ifrc  mtj 
'fafely  prppife  to  become  his  converts.    But  when  *re  j^d'a  'f*'**^ 
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4nd  zealous  Preibyteriaa  Minifter,  inAead  of  wicldingi  in  delence  ot 
his  Churchy  the  manly  weapons  of  clofe  and  cogent  argument,!  either: 
trufting  to  the  weaknefs  of  unfupported  airertton,-or  diflblving  in  the 
whine  of  defpondeat,  complaint,  we  CQnf^fs  that  our  faith  ji?  our 
former  principles  becomes  only  more  firm.  Of  Hooker  and  Still irig- 
fl^et  our  Author  fpeaks  fo  oKcureJy  that  we  Vnow  not  what  he  nie'ans. 
What  was  it  which  thefe  great  men  retradled  ?  Hooker  wgs^  through- 
out, a  confident  and  mpft  able  advocate  for  Epifcopacy ;;  and  if 
Stillingfleet  retracted,  his  retra£(ations,  we  chink,  were  not  in  favotv 
of  the  principles  wjiich  Dr.  M.  adopts.  As  far  as'  regards  the 
concluding  fentence  of  the  foregoing  cxtraft,  we  (hall  only  fay  th^t 
there  appears  to  us  fuflicient  ground  for  making  a  di(ltn£lion  between 
the  covenanted  ztid  Uttcovenanied,  mercies  of  God;/and  that  thofe,  if 
any  fuch  .there  be^  who  are  content,  on**  the  principles  of  Moral 
Science/*  to  run  the  hazard  of  introducing^  untruth  or  vile  ijinovations^ 
m  the  economy  and  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chrift^  muft  be 
fenfible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  they  likewife  Incur 
iooie  little  danger^  not  indeed  of  being  excluded  by  us,  b^t  of 
eaeduding  them/elves  from  the  peculiar  privileges  granted,  by  the 
fundamental  laws  and  coaftitutions  of  that  Kingdomv  to  its,  loyal 
iubje6ls« 

'  We  cannot  afford  to  beftbw  much  notice  on  the  four  Temainiag 
fermons  of  Dr.  Martin,  nor,  irrdeed  is  it  neceiTdry.  But  an  extradt 
may  be   given,    from  the  feventh,  as   an    tnilance  of   his  «^areful 

obiervance  of  unity  in  the  confiruAions  of  his  fentences,         ^      ,  ^     , 

.     - 

-  *'  When  we  believe  and  inculcate  this  truth,  that  wars  are  under  the? 
cOntrouI  ahd  diredlion  of  Heaven,  we  moft  readily  admit  that  the  origin 
ef  wars  ts?  in  the  wicked'  paQtons  of  the  liUman  Ijedirt:  we  leave  not  out 
of  viewt^e  fchetnes  of  the  governors  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  ,  Much 
is  judly  reafoned  and  alFerted  of  the  abilities,  and  of  the  ini per tedl ions  of 
commanders;  of  the  courage,  (kill,  and  exertions;  or  of  the  cowardice, 
ft'eblenefs,  and  confulions  of  airmies :  Much  is  jaftiy  afcf ibed  to  grouiid^ 
to  natfon>  td  wind  and-  weather,  us  explaining  victory  and  defeat :  we 
queflion,  and  den^,.  nothing  rcfpeding  the  merit  or  demerit,  the  .glory  or 
disgrace  oi'  Reels  .and  armies,  of  foldiers  a,nd  Tailors,  of  thofe  who  com- 
mandi  and  thofe  who  olbeyr  but  let  us  ever  look  higher  than  h^^nian 
iagacity  or  praife  or  biaroe,  let  us  ever  remt^fnbcr  the  ruling  .^nd  con- 
tfourmg  providence. of  God."    (P.  288.) 

Than  the  fentiments  here  expreffed  nothing  can  be  jlifter.  But 
the  fentencc  containing  them  ought  to  have  been  divided  into  ^x  at 
leaft,  Almoft  innumerable  examples  occur,  in  I>r.  M's.  Volume,  of 
fjich  diflocated  and  difjoi'nted  compofition,  where  the  form  of  one 
fentence  is  prefented  to  the  eye,  while  the  want  of  connexion  offends 
the  underftanding.  Yet  Dr.  M.  is  i*ot  unacquainted  with  the  fup- 
pofed  dazzling*  brilliancy  of  a  firing  of  fmart  confecutiye  ihort 
fentences.     Witnefs  the. following  fpecimeh. 

/'  .WaitrUpom  Qod  in^his  wa^js^    Let  your  eouverfatiw-^  be  in  heaven.^ 

*  Commune 
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Cnmrnuntf  WUl>  your  hearts.     Let  your  reIIowfliif>  b«  with  (lie  Falhel^  slntf' 
the  Sotti     Let  your  fruit  be  nnto  holiners.    Keep  yourfelves  in  the  love  of 
'  God*'.    (P.  550.)    , 

But  though  our  Author  now  add  thetl  app^ar&  to  affefSi^thisfententi" 
out  bfevity,  his  great  ptedilefilon  is  evide«t)y  for  thofe  extended  periods 
'  which  arc  celebrated  by  all  the  writers  on  rhetoric.  UnfortUttatdv, 
he  feems  not  to  rccollefl  that  of  fuch  a  period  the  fubjcft  Ihould  vt 
one^  and  that  the  hieaning  of  the  whole  (hould  be  (kilfully  fufpended, 
till,  at  the  conclufion*  it  ftrilces  the  reader  with  full,  impre/five,  con- 
centrated force.  We  fubjoin  another  of  Dr.  M.'s  periods  from  the 
fame  feventh  dlfcourfe. 

**  We  entreat  you  to  remember  [that]  his  power  Is  oranipote&t  whomyott 
make  your  enemy.:  his  knowledge,  whole  laws  you  "have  Broken  in  thought, 
^word,  and  action,  is  perfe^ :  hiR  taws  are  hoiy,  jufi  and  good:  he  hath 
*)ot  left  liimfelf  without  a  witnefs,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  manifefting 
his  wrath  again  A  all  unrighteoufnefs :  he  fpeaks  to  us  by  hit  Son  from 
heaven :  '  Jefus  h  the  image  of  the  invifible  God/  the  belo^'ed  of  the 
Father  ts  oppi^fition  to  his  gofpel,  to  his  kingdom  and  governmenty' is  the 
mofi  heinous  and  daring  wickednei's:  depravity,  ingratitude>  p^'er^tyi' 
Aemoft  enormous  and  provoking,  are  theirs  who  vyill  not  have  hnA  to 
reign  over  them:  if  that  rock,  under  whofe  (hadow  the  exhauitod  traveller 
relU  and  is  (aih, /4/h  [yW//* undoubtedly]  upon  us,  it  will  grind  «^  to 
poivdei^.V     (P.  271.) 

Dr.  *M's.  compofition  is,  in  general,  flovcnly  and  vcty  feldom 
neat.  Yet  occafionally  he  (hews  that,  with  proper  carc^  he  was 
capable  of  producing  better  thing*.  As  a  proof  of  this  w^  tranfcribe 
vith  pleafure,  a  paragraph  from  the  eighth  difcourfe.  It  is  the  laft 
extradt  of  any  length  which  we  ftall  give;  and  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  it  furniflies  an  inftance  of  a  pretty  long  period  remarka- 
bly well  conftruftcd  and  exprefled. 

"  Let  u<  mfeditate  on  ihefe  repref^ntaiions.     Our  thoughts  have  b«cn 
turned  to  the  endearments  of  a  family,  the  pleafures  of  a  feaft,  the  joys 
offociety,  the  fplendours  of  royalty ;  to  wealth's  command  of  enjoyments,  te 
l-eft  after  fatigue,  to  fafety  alter  danger,  to  the  fuarefij  of  enterprise,  to  the 
rewards  of  induftry,  to  the  glory  of  war.    After  feparating  from  thcfe,  ai 
enjoyed  dn  earth,  afl  that  is  mean,  bad,  deceitful,  precarious  aiid  peridimg « 
after  adding  all  that  is  great,  is  genuine  and  permanent :  afler  recolledling 
the   unfpeakably    fuperior   latisfaciions   of  the    fpirilual  life;-  when   the 
excrcifes  of  piety  were  pertbrraed;  wh^n  you  entered  fi^lly  into  the  fpint 
of  the  worfhip  of  God ;   when   the  mind  was  compofed,  enlarged  and. 
comforted  r  when  the  works  of  faith  and  the  labour^  of  love  were  perform- 
ed; when  air  fears  and  fuspicions  were  difpelled  ;  wh^n  the  love  of  G^d 
was  fl)ed  abroad  in  your  hearts ;  when  you  rejoiced  in  hope,  rejoiced  with 
a  joy  unfpeakatle  and  full  of  glory ;  you  will  exclaim,  how  precious  mo" 
their  enjoyments  be,  who  are  admitted  into  the  regions  of  perfed  maturilj^* 
of  blifs  immortal!''  (Pp.347,  54-8.) 

This  certainly  deferves  to  be  called  good  writing  f  but,  unluckilyt 
our  Author's  Volume  affords  very  few  fuch  examples.   There  is  not, 

perhaps,- 
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])€rbapSy  to  be  found  in  the  book  another  paflage  of  ecfual  e^cellente* 
Dr.  M.  deals  much  in  a  bold  elliptical  kind  ol  conftrudion^ 
fupprefling  wofd^  the  omiflion  of  which,  even  when  it  docs  not 
obfcure  the  fcirtfc,  always  dctrafts  from  the  dignity  of  a  grave  and 
ftrious  ftyle.  Me  hardly  ever  inferts  the  relative  pronoun^  when  it  it 
governed  by  the  verb,  writing  generally  thus  :  **  the  fatisfaftiotid  and 
improvements  they  infpire  and  impart ;"  '*  the  endeared  and  laftinc 
remembrance  it. commands  and  fecures,"  &c.  (P.  3.)  He  has  an  ecjoai 
averfion  to  what  is  called  the  conjundion /^n/.  **Thc  fuperftciaF 
may  pronounce,  juftice  is  feverity ;  kindnefs  is  weaknefs^  and  pietjf 
itfelf  is  melancholy  and  morbfenefs/'  (P.  4«)  Hence,  fomelimes,  his' 
language  is  fcarceiy  grammatical.  Thus  :  ^^  Let  us  (hew,  that  whicfar 
they  called  hypocrify  was  true  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  ^ 
that  which  they  inveighed  ag^tinft  as  feverity,  was  jufl  hatred*  and 
indignation  of  vice."  (P.  81.)  It  is  obvious  that  here  Dr.  M» 
ihould  have  faid  either  '^  Let  us  fliew  that  that  which  they  called 
hypocrify"  &c.,  or,  (which  is  ftill  better,)  "  Let  os  /hew  that  what 
they  called  hypocrify,  &c." 

A  coniiderable  number  of  Dr.  M.'s  ^phrafes  are  not  EngKOk ;  and 
of  fuch  we  have  particularly  marked  the  following.  ^*  In  aflfwer  to 
this  queftion.*'  (P.  106.)  "  Divifive  courfes.*'  (Pp.  134,  135.) 
"Tenddncy  of  producine."  (P.  148.)  **  Ruinous  of  the  peace^ 
kc.  {?.  ig6.)  '^  God.  ferveshimfeJ/o/thm.*'  (P.  292.)  To  thcfe 
may  be  added  our  Author's  frequent  mifapplicatton  o(  J&all  zndwi/I, 
of  Jhould  and  ivMild.  "  In  regarding  the  righteovs  with  plcafureand 
approbation,  as  thus  refembling  God,  we  will  be  conttrained  and 
determined  to  prefcrve  their  memory  with  honour."  (P.  34.)  ^''If 
we  do  not  know  the  charader  and  qualities  of  a  friend,  the  nature 
aad  exertions  of  a  coorfe  of  liie  on  which  we  enter ;  from  that  courfe 
of  life  we  will  fcon  turn  away,  to  that  friend  we  will  foorl  bcconw 
indifferent."  (P.  236.)  S«  If  we  remember  the  proteQion,  fuccefs 
and  joy,  fccurcd  to  his  followers — we  ^ ill  be  faved  fron>  trouble  of 
heart."  (P,  283.}  **  If  we  r'eflfe£led  more  on  our  dependance-  on 
God,  and  his  goodnefs  in  beftowing  and  preferving  our  enjoyments, 
^t  would  value:  them  mtfre  highly/'     (P.  38.) 

For  this  barbarifm,  fo  offenfive  to  an  Englift  ear,  Dr.  Martin  may; 
perhaps,  be  advifed  to  plead  the  privilege  of  his  country.  But  no' 
plea,  we  think,  will  }uftify  the  abfurdity  of  fcattering  concrete  terms 
at  random,'  and  without  any  ftihjeft  to  which  they  can  .belong, 
*^  Holding  thefe  rules  of  nnderftaiiding^or  interp:'eti!)g  the  Scripture, 
the  text  carlnot  poffibly  be  underftood,  &c."  (P.  1:64  )  JUakinjF 
fuch  profeffions,  holding  M%  language^  ^wdy^t  remaining  the  aftive 
enemies  of  chriftianity,  I  know  not  a  more' appropriate  name,  for 
t*tcm  in  a  perverfe  generation i"  (P.  210.)  Convinced  that  the 
Scripture  is  given  by  inTpiratton,  wh^itevcr  it' contains  is  received 
without  hefitation."  (P»  312.)  In  thefe  inftances,  the  Author's 
•ooftruaiofi   requires  that  voiding  Ihould   be  applied   to  the  text  i, 

>     \.    '"  li    '  I       .^    :  :      ^  /       •    makings 
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p^tf^f  hotdjitig^  remaining  to  /;  and  ^aPtuiHced  totoiattVif.  ,  fiufal^ 
thifr  was  far  from  tjhe  Authar's  intention.  \        .   ' 

',  Dr.  M.j.is  gci>«r*jly  unfucc^fsful  in  the  management  of  the  prof- 
{louuo*  O/  this  we  have  already  given  fome  (Iriking  eicamples,  and 
we  may  acd  the  .following.  .  Speaking  of  a  {^ood  wife,  he  fays,  '^  but, 
ef^>ectally,  we  pei-ceive  her  cJaime  on  his  [her  hufband's]  tendered! 
affc£lion  in  ewery  imago  [which]'  ftie  brings  into  the  world  ef 
herfelf  and  pf  their  father/'  (P.  7.)  *'.  lo  the  eye  of  difcernment  and  ' 
of  intimate  fricndfhip,  whoever  fears  God  is  truly  eftimable:  theif 
^cellence,;  manifefled  in  thedeepeil  poverty  and  afflidtion,  is,  in 'the 
fight  of  God,  of  great  price.*'  (P.  7}}.)  "  Have  ye  not  received, 
,and  IJiail  not  y<iu  receive  much  good  from,  the' recol  left  ion  of  their 
worthy  and  doing  juftice  to  their  memories!  {P.  34.)  What  beauty 
br.  M.  found  in  this  fuddcn  change  of  the  form  of  the  pronoun, 
WQ  cannot  ^onjedure.  Bufi  his  habitual  inattention  to  the.properafc 
^f  this  part  of  fjpecch  makes  his  compofition  exceedingly  inaccurate, 
;|i\d.in  one  inftance,  qiakes  him  utter  downright  blasphemy.  "By 
attending  to  the  hiftory  of  Providence,  and  to  the  profpcfis  of  futuri- 
ty,«.you  will  perceive  the  detfeftablenefs  of  enmity  and  oppofition  to 
thc.gofpel  :  let  //  be  Anathema  .Maianatha.'*  (P;  18 j.)  Df*  M. 
cvidenijy  meant  to  fay  *'  Let  enmity  and  oppofitlon  to  the  gofpelbe 
accurfecJ.*^     But  he  really  fays  <'  let  the  gofpei  be  accurfed." 

Our  Author  is  not  always  fufficiently  careful  to  preferve  congruity 
in  the  tcnfts  of  his  verbs.  Speaking  of  the  patriotic  offer  of  his 
parifhioners  to  embody  themfelves  as  Volunteers,  he  exprefles  hinnfelf 
tjius  :  **  I  hope  I  arn  juftified  in  faying  that,  if  every  diftrift  in 
Britain,  of  the  fame  extent,  Jhall  (hew  equal  fpirit,  with  the  blelBng^ 
of  God,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Providence,  Great 
Britain  luould  [irove  almoft  invulnerable  by  any  foe/'  (P.  3®^'  • 
Here  it  is  obvious  that  confiftency  dema,nds  either  Ji?aIJ  and  will}  op 
J^oul J  znd  would,  '      • 

But  by  far  the  moft  charataeriftic  feature  of  Dr.  M.'s  ftyle  coofrfts 
in^lvs  joining  a  plurality  of  nominatives  with  a  fmgular  verb.  So 
grof*  a  trangreffion  of  t,he  elementary  principles  of  gramioar  yc 
certainly  did  not,  at  the  prefcnt  day,  expe£t  to  find  in  the  produflio« 
of  a  fcholar.  Yet  examples  of  it  meet  us  at  every  turn.  /*Diner- 
ence  of  flation  and  circumftances  does  not  alter  the  nature,,  or  affect 
the  claims  of  praife,  of  the  charity,  and  rigbte^ufiie/s  that  ^ff^Vi  the 
good  of  men,  and  that  they  may  be  faved.*'  ,(r.  20  )  ^*  Piety  ^^ 
punctuality  in  celebrating  the  inftitutions  of  religion,  has  often -been 
.  branded  as  hypocrify.  Aim/giving  and  attention  to  the  occe/fitie^^ 
comfort  of  the.  poor,  is  named  oftentation."  (P..27i)  *•  ^^ 
intereji'ing  ftory  and  dijpajjimate  effay^  that  imperceptibly  Uod^  ^'^  ^ 
vice  and  atheifm,  and  blafphemy."  (P.  I78.)-  '' The  tumlt^^ 
fonfufion  is  Jubftding.'*     (P.  187.}  '  ■    '       '     '    -w  it 

T hefe  examples  may  fuffice  to  (hew  that  we*  have.  nbt>  Witho^* 
good  reafon,  charged.  Dr.  M.  with  writing  singrnrowtiicaHy.*  3^^  ^* 
could  )iave  produced  abunditnce  of  fimilar  inftahces,    which  1 1 
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reader  of  the  Sermons  will  cafily  difcover,  particularly  in  Pp.  i^, 
^31,  245,  246,  263^  a73,  278,  28 5,. 599,  320,  .3;40,  342.  We 
(hall  now  exhibit  an  inftance  or  two,  wTiere  our  Author  falls  ihto  the 
oppofite  blunder,  that  of  making  a  nominative  lingular  agree  With  a 
plural  Verb*  *' Emotion  and  violent  paflions  appeiar  in  the  time' Of 
war;  and  the  apprehenjlon  of  itS'  defolations  unhinge  the  minds  of 
many.''  (P-  279.)  "  To  angels,  to  cherubim  and  f^rapbini, 
Jehovah  is  the  great  unknown.  What  the  irdtf«r^  of  the  angelic  hofts 
jr/ capable  of,  they  know:  as  thejr  capacities  exceed  oars,  ib  idoes 
their  knowledge  of  God  :  tftcfir  conceptions  are  juft,  are,ctrtatin,  ate 
biifsfuh"  (P.  321.)  This  laft  paflage,  befide  its  heing  uhgramniati* 
cal,  is  deferVing  ot  notice  on  another  ^account.  *  It  containiS .  an 
apparent  contradiction.  If  '*  to  angels  Jifhovah  be  X\%i^.jff^t 
unknowhV*  how  come  they,  immediately,  to  have  fuch  a  knowledge 
of  him  ?  How  comfe  their  conceptions  of  him  to'be  jufi  and  cgttiiin  ? 
Above  all,  how  come  the  conceptions  to  he  M/t/uI  ?  For  ais  Or.  M. 
has  elfew here,  (^nd  rightly  we  think)  inftrudied  us,  *<  nothing  that 
is  not  known '  can  poflibly  lattraA  ournigard,  or  gain  our  .hearts/* 

We  muft  now,  however,  f to  adopt  Dr.  M/s  elegant  language,  p. 
jig.)  "  takp  offoiir  hand  ;'^  and  we  ffiall  conchide  by  quoting  the 
laft  paragraph  of  his  b&okv  a  ^'paragraph  whiah  feems  to,  have 
been  written  with  a  vary  lively  feeling  of  felf«congratulation,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  are  cckifident^  we  (bail  have  his  thanks  for 
laying  before  our  readers.  The  iirft  part  of*  it  relates  to  the  eighth 
diicourfe^,  which  was  preached  before  the  Univeriity  of  St.  Andrewf^ 
Nov.*ipth.  17519. 

•  •      ,  ■''''"„. 

*'  As  the  dates  of  the  other  dilaourfes  are  marked,  uniformity  required 

Ihedate  of  this  alCb.    The  infertion  reminds  tlve  Author  of  the  obje^  of 

his  vifit  to  the  City  of  St.  Andre ws,  and  to  the  learned  body  hefore  whom 

he  preached  ;  and  affords  him  a  new  opportunity  of  repeating  his  ref^edHful 

regard!  more  publicly,  and  more  permanently  j  that  is,  if  his  refplea  for 

tfie  meinory  of  the  j^rl  aiid  Countefs  of  Leven,  and  hi^  zeal  for  true  reli- 

j^lon,  in  thefe  eflays,    fhall  }ive  and  circulate;  this  note  will  fay  to  kit 

trieqds,  and  that  he  has  faid  to  his  friends,  noble  and  learned, 

NwlastJareiatu,  dignasquerc/ien^egiates 

In  either  eveiit,  stiU  6orn  OT  exegi  mmumentum  or  whatever  //  [be]  the 
tectptiQD  and  effe6i  of  this  volume,  there  is  a  fatisfa^tion  in 


s?/«  magnls  folftisse.'* 
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Jn, Account  'oftbf  Neutral  Saline  fP^aters  rccentfy  d/fcovercd at  Hamf* 
,  Jieofl.     By  Thomas  Goodwin,  Surgeon.    St.'it),  boards.     Murray; 

THIS  work  is  well  defigned  for  the  Tervice  of  the  people  p(  Lo^- 
don^  who  may.  find  the  fame  benefits  from  the  cbange  of  s^r, 
fcenery,  and  medicinal  waters  at  Hampftead^  as  at  Cheltenhaay,Tui)- 
•  bridge* wells,  or  other  watering-places. 

The  analyfis  of  the  newly-dircoirere<i  medicinal  fprings  ia  Pqq(|- 
ftreet  is  cfaemicaliy  fcieou/ic»  and,  we  fuppofe,  corFe£l,  b^io^  approv^ 
of  by  DrrPearfon,*  and.  other  eminent  chemifts  ami  phyficians.  Oifr 
author  has  al(b  cfaemicaUy  examiiied  the  foil  oft  Hampl^ead,  But  only 
becauic  a  good  judgmient  may  be  formed  of  w:aters  by  the  Coil  wbereen 
they  run,  but  that  rach  analyus  may  prove  ufefql  tp  j|jg;^icuUM;ifts*. 

Th^  author  has  very  pleafingly  defcribed  the  CQ^i^try  ^bontH^n?^- 
•ftcad^'and  its  delightful  and  exteniive  ^rorpe^^s  from  variou^.filMa- 
tions ;  and,  as  a  good  appendage,  he  has.  given  vs  a  mapof  4e  va- 
rious rides,  &c.  and  alfo  av^w  of  part  of  Hai^pftead  contiguous  tQ  the 
newly-difcovered  wells.  He  obferves,  concerning  the  medidoai 
fprings,  chat  tme  is  a  Valuable  niutral  p.urgative,  the  other  an  exceF- 
lent  fimp)e  chalybeate,  with.otiC  any  faiine  matter,  'whofe  tonic  eiFb& 
(particularly  in  female  and  other  con^lalots  arifing  from  mere  debi- 
lity) he  has,  for  many  years,. Qbrerved,.9^4id.al(p  bis  uncle  Mr.  Geo. 
Goodwin,  whofe  practice  Was  jcxtenfive  at  and  abo^jt  H^nipfU^d  ^or 
nearly  forty  years.  Many  delicate  ftomachai  (a^  n^oft  of  ttliole  who 
f  require  thefe  Waters  have  thju  organ  in  an  enfeebM.  ftate)  ca|u?P^  ^ 
thefe  nattiiral  remedies  quite  cold,  without  experienciiig  a. d^tagrces^Ne  ^ 
chill,  and  an  oppre0}ve  load  throughout  the  day ;  but  when  warmed 
to  the  tcmperatiire  oirnew  milk,  they  have  agreed  Wel>;  andky  Con- 
tinuing their  ufe  for  fome  tim?,  the  nerybus  povr'ers  have  become  in- 
vigorated, and  the  ftomach  rufficiently  ftrengthened  to  ttctivt  them 
Vith  pleafure  in  a  cold  fta^,  and  the  patient  has  ultimately  received  a 
radical  cure.  Another  important  part  of  this  pra£lice-is,  (hat  the 
waters  may  be  drunk  by  iiiyalids  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs  in  ^ 
coldeft  wesktber;  whereas, , by  the  plan  hithcr^tp  recommended,,  tfey 
are  ufelefsly  flowing  near  half  the  year.  Next  follows  a  good  account 
of  the  cold  and  warmTe'a  bath',  the  fliower,  vapour,  and  air-bath. 

Obfervations  concerning  difeafes,  and  their  relief  and  cure,  are  in- 
terfperfed-  in  the  worjc.  Iq  the  gout,  we  agree,  with,  the  author  that 
the  immerfi^n  of  the  gouty  limb  in  cold  water  is  a  pra£lice  too  ad- 
venturous, notwith (landing  wh^  Hippocrates  (ApL  25.  Scft.  5-) 
jEtius  (Scrm.  2«.  Caf.  28.)  Celfus  (A(b.  to  Caf.  24.)  iind  Plench,;of 
Vienna,  have  faid  in  favour  of  it,  we  think  it  much  fafer  ftill  to  abide 
by  the  judgment  bf  the  fagacious  Sydenham,  who  bad  confidently 
declared,  after  a  long  courfe  of  experience  and  obfervlation,  that  moft 
of  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  perHhed  by  the  gout^  are  rather 
4efireyed  by  wrong  nunagement  than  by  the  difeafe  itfelf.  (Trcatifc 
on  Gout,  Sed.  67.)    But  leaving  difcuifions  concerning  difeafe,  '^^ 
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jus  follow  our  author  into  a  new  path,  wherein  he  fliews  his  philan* 
jthropy  by  recommending,  as  a  general  pattern,  an  ihftitution  efti(- 
Iblifced  by  the  gentlemen  of  Jfampftead^'fbr  the  bcXiefit  of  the  fobcr 
^nd  induftriottt  people  of  that  village.     As  be  was  the  furgeon  and 
Lapotbecary  of  that  inftitutipn,  and  therefore  well  knowing  its  fup^»> 
kior  ufefulRefi,  and  its  good  eifeds,  be  has,  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
itvfy  here  publtfhed  its  laws  and  regulations.    Mr.  Goodwin  tsfkea  ' 
\€cq&m^ to  introduce  excellent  advice  relative  to  the  prefervation,  Sk 
Iweli  as  the  reftoration,  of  health ;  which,  though  not  neccflarily  con- 
Inected,  are  aflbci^ed  in  an  eafy  and  natural  manjier,  with  his  main 
|fubjed.     This  fmall  volume  adds  confiderable  amufement  t6  utility 
id  inftruftion. 
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dhkti^s  S/iiril  of  the  FubVtc  Journals  for  thu  Year  ]  SOi-.  FoL  1.     Large  8vo. 
pp.  1250.     II.  7s.  half*bound  m  RuHia.    fiudd.and  Bagfliaw, 

MR.  Cobbett,  in  afhort  preface^  alfigns  as  a  reafon  for  this  publicatioiC 
the  inconveinence  wbtch  he  has  him felf  experienced  for  the  want  of 
fuch  a»coile^on.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  compilation  ha%  been 
made,  we  cannot  defcribe  it  better  than  in  his  own  words. 

**  While  i  Have  thought  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  (bew  the  fpirit  of  tbe 
i\vm  and  of  the  difierent  parties,  (o  preferve  the  light  as  well  as  the  feriOus. 
matter,  whether  in  veri'e  or  proie».  and  whether  in  praife  or  cenGare  of 
public  men,  little  as  well  as  great,  I  have  obferved,  ip  every  inftance,  the 
mo^Hcrupttlous  imparlfality,  witho'ut,  oh  any  occafion^  availing  myfelfof 
the. opportunity  of  blunting  a  (haft  when  aimed  at  the  party  to  which  I  may 
befuppofed  to  be  attached,  or  even  when  aimed  at  myfelf;  perfedly  ready 
to  be  i^cl^ded  in  the  avowal,  that  every  one  ought  to  link  when  not  fup- 
ported  by  reafon  and  truth.    The  order  it,  of  coorfe,' chronological.     Each 
article  has  a  head  defcriptive  of  its  fubjed,  and  noticing  the  particular  put>-' 
lifatioi^  from  which  it  is  takehj'  "  The  fubje^ts,  together  with  the  dates,  are 
again  noticed  in  thd  running  title  at  the  top  of  t,he  refpe^ive  pages.     The 
whole  is  preceded  by  a  table  of  contents,  and  followed  by  a  copious  index. 
The  volume,  which  includes  about  five  hundred  differeik  articles, .  extendia 
to  above  thirteen  hundred  pages,  and  contains,  upon  fine  paper,  and  in  a  ' 
character  of  the  fame  {ize  as  the  Political  Regifler,  as  much  matter  as  h 
ufually  contained  in  fix  of  thofe  octavo  volumes  which  are  generally  fold  aft 
ci^ht  fl|iUings  each  in  boards." 

As  fcr  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  from  a  very  curfory  view  of  the 
volume,  for  it  is.  not  to  be  fuppofed  thai:  we  ftiould  read  it  regularly  through* 
anymore  tiian  that  we  (hbuid  criticife  it,  article  by  article,  or  particjalarize 
tbofe  which  would  ciall  for  bur  przlfe  or  our  Cenf'ure,  this  is  a  very  true 
and  juftdefcription  of  it  It  will  be  perceived,  that  it  is  on  a  very  different  ' 
plan  from,  and  a  much  more  extenilve*  plan  than,  thofe  publications  which 
:bear  the  fame  title,  and  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  jeux  d'Efpritt, 
pr  to  the  effafions  of  on^  party ;  and  therefbi^,  to  fucli  ais  can  afford  to  buy 
it>  it  will  be  much  more  acceptable  and  ufeful. 

'  *  M2  '  ^ 
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*  « 

•IX#  Jmike  md  toUffjf  af  a  War  wid  Spain  demonuraftd.     Svo.  ?f.  44,    Hafc 

cliard.     1804.      , 

HAD  any  doubts  remamed  in  our  mind  of  the  iufHce  and  policy  of  the 
^war,  in  which  we  arc  now  enaraged,  with  this  vaflal  oi  the  Corfican  ufurpcr, 
tbcy  muft  have  been  difpelled  on  the  perufal  of  this  temperate  aad  argur 
Tnentative  trad.  The  a^s  of  provocation  and  aggreflion  comipilted  by 
Spam,  and  here  enumerated^  are  proved  by  the  authority  of  the  bc(i  writeri 
on  the  law  of  nations,  to  have  been  amply  fufficient  to  jaftify  a  declaradoo 
of  war  on  our  part.  They  were,  indeed,  fuch  as  no  (late,  that  bad  not  loft 
pl\  fenle  of  national  intereft,  dignity  apd  honpur,  could  polfibly  tiibmil  to; 
and.  It  is  juftly  obferved,  that  nothing  but  the  weaknefs  of  Spain  could  ex. 
cufe  the  long  tbrbearance  of  the  Britilh  government.  The  advantages  snd 
4iradvantages  likely  to  refult  from  this  neceflary  conteft  are  here  very  dearly 
llated  Bnd  very  ably  difcufled ;  and  the  obfervations  on  colonization  in  ge» 
lieral,and  on  that  of  Spain  in  particular,  in  its  effedls  on  the  tnother  couo, 
try,  are  fenfible  and  judicious.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  they  wto 
^(cribe  the  fallen  condition  of  Spain  to  its  colonies,  do  not  confider  it  as  r?* 
fulting  from  the  *?migration  of  her  fubjeas,  but  as  proceeding  from  tlie  regnlar 
influx  of  wealth  without  any  of  thofe  efl='orts  tp  produce  it  which  give  life 
andf  l-igour  to  a  ftale,  and  which  render  it  formidable  while  they  eanch  if, 
Bdt.there  is  no  doubt  that  the  caufeS  afligned  by  tbe.autiior  hwenioft 
•Knattrially  contributed  to  reduce  that  unhappy  country  to  i^s  prefeflt  do 
graded  ftate;;  for  what  degradation  can  be  nliore  complete  or  more  al>jeai 
than  that  of  an  ancient  monarchy  become  the  vaffal,  or  rather  the  flave,of 
a  love-bom  up'flart,  who  has  founded  his  greatnefs  on  the  Wood  and  rainrf 
dieneareft  relatives  and  conftant  allies  other  own  hereditary  ibvereigns! 

'Fhnder  ami  Parti fi<m,  as  piactised  on  the  cminental  Neighhwrs  qJ  Bamjf 
Napofeon  /.'  ex/tlaine'd  to  the  British  PuiJif.  By  aji.  £pfflithxnan.  Svo. 
P».  64.     Hatchard.     }804.  ^ 

,  THIS,  feniible  tra6i  is  preceded  by  an  appropriate  dedication  to  Sir 
Francis  D'lvefnois,  wht^fe  indefatigable  labours  in  elucidating,  and  wli(jfe 
-abilities  in -explaining  the  real  iiate  of  the  finances  of  revolutionary  Franrc, 
'fnn^a  excite  the  admiration,  and  command  the  applaufe,  of  all  who  think  the 
acquiiition  of  a  vaft  mafs  of  hiflorical  information,  without  the  pre^ioo^ 
itrouble  of  clearing  atvay  the  rubbifli  with  which  it  was  encumbered  qnafi 
tfi (Jes,  a  matter-of  importance.  The  object  of  the  pam phlet  before  as,  is  to 
explain  the  fcnfe  in  which  the  prefenl  ufurper  of  the  throne  of  the  fiour^"* 
l^fps  the  words  "  (Irict  obfervance  of  national  faith,  in  all  matters  of 
finance ;"  and  farther  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  cmplo;[ed  bjf 
the  Frenph  goveniment  lor  raifing  their  revenue  to  a  level  with  the  expen- 
diture. For  this  purpofe,  the  author  enters  into  a  brief  examination  of  the 
.different  official  re po;:t'.  which  have  been  ro^de  during  the  faft  fourJ^«afl 
on  the  fubject  of  finance.;  but,  brief  as  it  is,  our  limits  wil|  not  allow  a«  to 
jjdUow  him  regulijrly  through  it. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  tiuance  minifter  of  the ' day  acimwifdxeJih^^' 
iftehce  pf.an  outflapding  debt  of  one  hundred  and  tep  raillioS^  ef /^''{» 
l^hich  he  propofcd  tp  /unJ.  This,  mode  o^  fumUHg  a  floating  debt  is  vcrjr 
familiar  to  our  ruined  meii,  who  generally,  contrive  to  make  a  feir  bar|am 
fe/  thenife}vp5.    S;4  \\,  yfould  create  ^  lutj^  buftle  |n  ^x  ^^^  «#*S 
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vie  fafpect,  if*  Mr.  Pitt  were  to<;oine  forward  with  one  of  the  new  plant* 
which  the  ingenuity  of  modern  republican  ^nanciers  haB  fapplied  for  tha 
purpofe  of  putting  a  national  debt,  or  any  part  ofvit,  in  the  coarfeof  payr 
ment.  Owr  notions  of  finance^  unfortunately,  are  con  trailed  as  the  ii]e  in 
wbic4i  we  live;  and  as  the  latter  is  circumlcribed  by  the  ocean,  foare  our 
iifcai  traniactions  fenced  round  with  certain  antiquated  barriers^  yc]ened-in«. 
tegrity,  honor,  juiiice,  which  for  the  foul  of  us  we  have-not  the  reiolution 
to  break  through.  But  more  bold  and  more  enterprizing  are  the  patriotic- 
chaiiceilors  of  the  great  nation ;  and  we  are  rather  f'urprized>  we  confefs* 
that  Mr. /Pitt/;  before  he  brought  fcjfr ward  his  propefitions  for  fettling  ih% 
loyalty  loan,  did  not|  (as  no  one  knows  better  than  himfelf  the  wildom  of 
the  adage^  ^s  e(l  et  ab  hofle  doceri)  profit  by  the  experience  of.  his  rival 
•t  Paris,  as  lb  fully  difplayed  in  the  following  admirable  mode  of  lighten* 
it^  the  burdens  ot  the  people  by  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

'**Thc  unfortunate  creditors  of  the  firft  clafs  were  infcribed  on  the  grand 
hvre^  in^Dck  yalued  at  par,  by  which  they  loft  about  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  tb^r  capital.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  that  is,  to  the  an^ount  of  ninety 
Bnllion^>  fared  flHl  Worfe;  they  were  paid  in  different  kinds  offlatei^per» 
alfo  reckoned  at  par,  although  only  worth  after  the  rate  of  about  thirty-, 
three  francs  fisr  every  hundred }  and  this  was  calKd  by  a  counfelior  o£ 
fiate  (Devaifbe9>)  '  rendering  a  grand  ad  of  public  juftice  I' 
.  ''  A  further  arrear  of  debt,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  feventy-twa 
miUions  and  a  half>  was  liquidated  much  in  the  fame  way;  that  is,  five- 
tohs  of  it  were  paid  in  a  medley  of  ilate  paper  at  par,  the- value  of  which 
was  from  thirty  to  iony  francs  for  fevery  hundred,  and  the  remaining  lixth 
ID  money  :  fo  that,  by  thefe  two  manocavres*  the  Firll  Conful  wiped  offA' 
d«l»t  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  n)iHions,  for. which  the  faith 
of  the  great  nation  was  folemnly  pledgee!,  with  about  one  hundred  milliona 
of  real  value!!!" 

Another^  aconomical  arrangement  which  adualiy  formed  the  'fubjedt  of 
i  hoajl^  in  the  official  report  of  January  ij,  1804,  was  the  proteft  of  all 
thp  bills  drawn  by  General  Roeharabeau  for  ^the  fopport  of  the  FrencN 
•rp>y  in  Saint  Dumingo.  This  fwindling  tranfa6tion  is  one  of  the  mofi 
bafe  that  is  to  be  found  among  thoufandsof  the  fame  nature,  in  the  annals 
I  ot'tbe  FrttDch  treafnry.  For  without  the  fupplies  for  which  thefe  biiJa 
wercigiven,  all  the  troops  in  St.  Domingo  mull  have  periilied.  And  by  . 
whom. was  this  abominable  fraud  committed?  fiy  the  man  who  is  folely 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  fupport  of  the  army,  and  whofe  greats 
nefs,  fplendour,  and  ^uthority^  the  breath  of  that  army  could  defilniy  in  an 

inftanti  - 

The  following  hand-bill  W98  lately  fluck  tfp  in  different  parts  of  Paris, 
during  the  night,  addreffed  to. Buonaparte :  "  Crown  yourfelF  with  the 
laurels^  not  of  vidory,  but  of  peace;  this  will  give  untvcrfal  fatistadron. 
If  you  do  not,  you  had  better  not  be  crowned  at  all/'.  To  a  tyrant,  fo  full'  • 
of  tufpicton  and  midrufl,  and  having  fuch  good  grounds  for  both,  even  this 
trivial  circumftance  ro^ft  have  afforded  no  fmall  degree  of  unea(inefs,/i£ 
not  of  appreheofion. 

The  author  next^^takes  a  curfory  view  of  the  a6tual  (late  of  the  revenufc 
of  Emnce^  as  proclaimed  in  the  official  documents;  whence  it  appears  that 
die  totgl  revenue,  including  the  proceeds  of  the  national  doPrnains,  is  750 
millloni  of  Uvres,ixota  which  200  millions  are  dedu6ted  for  the  expence 
«f  €6Ut£^ioo>  for  repairing  highways,   turnpikes,  Ac,  and  for  various 

M  3  provintial 
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provifici«l  and  oiunicipal  'co)]edioas»  leaving  a  net  reyenne,  at  the  difpoU 

of  the  governmentv  of  55o  millions. 

>  **  It  is  worthy  ofremurk,  that>  fince  the  accounts  referred  to  in  the  fub. 

feqoent  pages,  the  French  bodeet  of  the  year  13  has  been  prefented  to  Boo- 

naparte  aC  Boulogne;  and  with  it,  what  is  called  'the  iituation  of  thero- 

ceipts  and  expendittire  of  the  year  12.'    The  Moniteur,  of  the  29th  of 

Augttfi,  contains  k  ilouriihing  augmentation  of  the  French  revenue,  whieb 

document  is  fubjolned  to  this  work ,  but  the  particulara  of  the  budget  btn 

not  yet  reached  our  country :  they  are  the  lefs  important,  inafmuch  u, 

(like  thofe  of  the  year  preceding,  hereafter  ilated,)  they  are  given  upon  I 

fuppofition  of  peace !  The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  enters  tuSt  into  oat 

plan  to  cavil,  aibout  the  French  otiicial  fiatement.    It  may  fuiBce  to  ibew, 

thaty  l^  their  own  account,  the  peace  fevenue  of  France  is  unequal  ta  tbt 

peace  expenditure }  and  it  is  to  this  fingle  fad,  and  the  confequences  re- 

fuhing  from  it,  that  we  wiih  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public,   it  is, 

however,  worthy  of  repetition,  that  this  is  the  fecond  financial  flatement 

which  Boonaparte  has  publiflied  during  the  war,  as  made  on  the  foppofi* 

lion  4^  peace ! !  And  it  naturally  occurs  to  aik,  why  the  (uppoBtioa  it 

held  out  of  an  event,  which  was  known  not  toeaift?  Why  a  peaoe<flBt9» 

meat  of  expenditure  ia^announced  in  time  of  war ;  and,  when  it  b  nion* 

over  confefied,  that  a  continental  war  is  expeded  f  The  reafon  is  plain :  it 

vmft  be  to  deceive  the  people.    The  expcnce  of  a  peace  eftablilhroent  u 

confeiTed  to  exceed  feven  hundred  millions  of  Ikfres,  which^  by  the  officii! 

account  of  the  preceding  year,  is  at  leait  one  hundred  and  *tif^  millioDS 

above  the  whole  real  nett  revenue  of  France;  and  there  are  noreafooito   ' 

fuppofe  that  this  revenue  has  increafed  in  the  laft  year.     There  is  a  re- 

Inarkablepaflage^in  that  flatement,  which  fays,  that  4 his  peace  edabliib- 

inent.is  equal  to.« II  exigencies 5  and  that,  if  even  a  continental  war  ihoutd 

follow,  no  new  taxes  will  be  laid !  1  his  folecifm  is  very  incredibte  -,  and  it 

can  only  be  reconciled  as  forming  part  of  the  fyftem  which  BuoHapiie 

has  adopted,  of  making  the  continent,   if  poifible,  tributary,  to  Aipplj  tb^ 

deficiency  of  his  revenue,  and  meet  the  additional  expenditme  which  fa* 

lure  events  may  render  neceffary :  for  it  is  too  abfurd  to  believe  that,  npt* 

withftanding  the  formidable  date  of  his  prelent  preparations,  he  can  z^ajA  1 

incurring  a  largely  increafed  expenditure,'  in  cafe  of  a  continental  war.  I 

The  budget  next  goes  on  to  affure  the  French  ^>cople,  that  no  extraordi* 

nary  nieafures  would  be  reforied  to  for  recruiting  the  army  5  and,  on  tbt 

very  fame  day,  the  \)rere<St  of  the  department  of  the  Seine '  publiflics  a  dp*' 

(ice,  relative  to  the  confcription  of  the  year  135  by  which  <  ail  young 

men  born  between  the  1^4th  of  September,  1783,  and  the  22d  of  September, 

>784,.  muft,  whatever  be  their  fiie,  their  phylical  conflitulion,  or  evw 

their  ioiirmities,  be  infcVibed  on  the  tables  of  the  year  13,  andprefent  ^ 

themfeives,  between  the  2d  of  September,  and  the  7th  of  Odober,  before 

^he  mayor  of  their  refpedive  diflrid.     In  cafe  of  abicoce  or  licknefs,  their 

parents,  guardians,  or  near  relations,  muft  declare  for  them  their  name  and 

^ge,  and  infcribe  the  fame!'    Thus,  while  fuch  minute  pains  are  taken  to 

reprefent  a  juft  attention  on  the  pa  t  of  government  to  the  welfi«re  q(  »o* 

dividuals,  the  lame  violent  meafarfes  arc  purfucdj  as  exilted  rn  tbeworli 

periods  of  the  revolution  j  and  whilft  a  flattering  pi^Ure  of  the  finance* 

IS  held  out  as  matter  of  eiultation  on  one  hand,  the  prt fling  poverty  o(  ^ 

41:ate  is  pleaded  onthc  other,  in  jufll^cation  of  daily  robberies  caitxsxnA^ 

«pon  defencekik  towns,    That  this  fyflem  flia  cmM^s  in  full  yigumJOiaf 

be 
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V^  fiifett  by  rtfening  to  rfecent  accounts  frtjitt  HiftAu«%**  5  which  mention, 
that,  oil  the  31ft  6f  Atguft,  Manechal  Btrthier  had  deiiittKted  Mother  con- 
tribut{6h  of  one  million  and  a  half  bant^  mOres  frona  ttelt  citf.  Bttmen 
hafihg,  at  faft,  been  cbttii)tel!ea  to  agree,  to  t!^^  forced  loan  eicaiafedby 
Bubti^part^,  th6  Frettcii  blockacfiiig  irnif  hirfs  1?t4thdra#ti.  Hmnover  is 
draibed  oif  all  its  rtfady  money,  and  ftripp64  of  ereiy  portable  article  of 
el^aforal  property  !^     V 

i|i  the  month  of  f^htaat^,  1804;  the  ebthmittteift  of  lifeancSi  MmitleJI, 
that  "this  revenue  of  5^0  naillions  was  daily  dimkilihibg,  and  might,  ia 
^i  fisw  years,  bcf  reduced:  to  470  ifailliohs^"  which  admiffion  is  followed  up 
'by  tiie  aulhojr  with  tbcf«i  juft  remlarks. 

"The  expenditure  of  the  pciiie-rilabli&ttrent,.  a«  decrteed  orider  the 

conAiiaf  government,  atnounted  to  fix  buiidred  aiid  fift^r-one  millidnft,'^ 

Mthbut  includinfe  thfc  fupprt  of  the  clergy,  which  item  f^ftrtrts  i^  (part  of 

the  o^ciial  ftateinent  hl^re  referred  xi^,     Froih  this,  theri,  it  ?«  evident,  that 

iuppodng  no  diminution  of  rec^ip^d>  but  taking  t^ecb  at  the  fall  of  the 

above  ettittiate  of  five  hundriedand  fihy  millions  of  *t»m,  there  «;tf5  iki 

[iab'^ual  deficit  of  ^t  leaft  one  hundred  ^aiid  6he millions,  in  the  /Aire- 

*^&bitlhment  \  which  deficit,  accoWing  to  the;  flfatemftnt  of  the  new  budget, 

is  further  increafed  upwards  of  fbrty-nirie  miflions,  bjr  the  admiffion  of  fo 

iWich  iadditiofaal  expenditure  in  the  peace  fcRabHihineiit  1  u  e.  fsbtn  fix 

hi'indred  and  fifty-one,  to  upwards  of  Ifeveh  huridred  maiioniof  iivres. 

*'  Theincreafedexpebc^sof  the  war,fo  long  as  it  continued  againft  Great 
JKritaiii  alone,  were  calculated  at  fixty  millions  annuallyi  which  there  is 
reifon  to  know  are  greatly  under-rated  r  but/without  deviating  fr(«n  thar 
iterii's  of  the  French  official  accounts,  thefe  items  form  togethet  no  lefs 
an  amount  thaii  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 7wm,  or  near  fight 
miliians Jlerlijigof  ahnuaf  expenditure  Tftore  tham be  revenue*,  befides,  as  has 
aJi^ady  bcien  laid,  the  cbaintenance  of  the  clergy,  wbicb  the  government 
'isf>ledged  to  providfe  for.t  *  ^        *   ^ 

'5  The  expenc^s  ot  tiie  eiecutive  government,  under  the  Firtf  Coilful  f, 

*  *  *'  According  to  the  ftatement  of  the  Hew  budget  already  referred  to, 
the  peace-expenditure  is  confefled  to  exceed  feven  hundred  millions :  hence 

•  an  increafe  of  upwards  of  forty-nine  millions,  and,  by  coflfequetice,  fo 
.much  more  of  deiicit.  J*Josraention  is  made  of  the  fums  of  money  ex- 
torted from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Hanover,  Spain,  and  Portugal,— -or  of  the 
price  of  Louifiana.  This  latter  is,  perh^ps,^  the  private  property  of  Buo- 
naparte 3  and  it  wgs  whifpeted  at  the  time,  that  the  four  millions  l(ierhng, 
paid  by  the  Americans,  was  for  his  private  uffel" 

t '*  It  is.  no  Icfs  remarkable  than  true-,  that,  ^  damned  to- everlafiing 
fame,'*  Buonaparte  publicly  reproached  the  unfortunate  Loais  XVI.  with 
want  of  p4icy,  for  having  acknowledged  a  deficiency  in  ttoe  revenue; 
and  even  attributed  his  overthrow  to  this  confeffion!^  See  Mouit^ur,  14th 
July,-3L80)  :  '  Mdrejfi  aux  Francois  Jur  Je  14  Juillety 

%  **  The  Aipend  eftablifhed  by  law,  iipon  the  cleaion  of  the  Firft  Con* 
ful,  was  fixed  at  fiv^  hundred  thoufand  Ivvrks*^  which,.a.fewnDontb^  after, 
Buonaparte  molt  infidioufly  contrived  to  convert  into  a  civil  lift,  <;qual  to 
abput  thirty  milliods  of  Vivrei  of  anntjal  revenue  I-rSee  Bouricnrtc's  cu- 
tious  poblication^.caUed  •*  i^r«  ro^e  of  the  confular  court,  dedicated  to 
.cconomifts,  and  other  «iod^i>  leformers,'  for  a  detailed  accounjijof  •xtia- 

M4     ^  ^  '  art 


f^  istlOIMAI.  CtlTlCISll. 

«re  toio*n  to  htve  been  more  than  doub»e  ihofe  of  the  moMtchf  o( 
France.  The  .Imperial  efl?bU(bment  muft  Ml  greaUy  increafe  them.  Be 
it  reroemt«rBd.  that  to  reduce  the  power  and  expenccs  of  the  crpwn  '*eia 
amone  »he  fitft  of  the  popular  cries,  aj;  the  coi^menccmcnt  of  the  Fj-enck 
revolution}  a«l  that  the.thjron?  of  the  Bourbons  wa.  overturned  ftoin  a 
defirit  in  theapnual  revenue  of  only  fifty-fix  millions  of  /iw«j  while  thp 
Firft  Conful  makes  one,  of  upWards  of  two  hundred  and  ten  miUioM,  the 
ftep  by  which  hecompletes  the  ufurpatioo  of  the  fame  throne,  and  aiTomet 

the  Imperial  purple  *1!!"  .         ,        ^     .,..-.»  ^ '■     .-      »^«.. 

I  hcfe  are  curious  fads  which  ought,  we  fljould  tbmlc  to.make  a  lifting 
irop.effion  on  thofe  for  yrbofe  benefit  they  ire  principally  ftated.  .  With 
.our,authfys  condufio  s  we,moft  heartily  concur;  "that  tjbetranquUi^ 
of  Europe  cannot  be  eftabiiflied,  until  France  fliall  have  reduced  her  peace 
eflaWiflbn'cni  to  her  own.  internal  rcfources  5  and  until  it  is  evident , that  fhe 
is  not  cotnpelM  to  feck  the  dreadful  alterhativc  of  aggrcflV)n,  or  warfare 
with  other  wuntriti.  to  fe  ye  as  a  pretext  for  plundering  the  weaker  na- 
tim»  ot  Euope,  in  order  to  fupport  her  viciops  and  unprincipled  pro- 
fufion."  And  we  are  fa  ther  perfoaded,  that  fuch  redudion  will  not  toke 
pUce,  nor  fuch  evident  be  afforded,  untU  the,  lawful  heir  to  the  ancjeiit 
crown  of  France  be  i'eflorcd  to  his  throne.  ,  t.       1.  ^  . 

In  two  different  notes,  the  author  adverts,  to  the  number  of  French  fpiea 

continually  employed  in  this  country,  and  to  the  multiplicity  of  alien* 

•of  fulfaictous  charaacr  to  be  fcen  in  the  meUopolis,  and  ih  our  fea-port 

towns      As  to  this  laft  part,  we  apprehend  he  is  miftaken,  as  we  know, 

'  a  oerfon  was  fent  down  from  the  Alien  Office,  laft  fummer,  to  the  co^ft  - 

of^ent    in  ^onfequence  of  fuch  a  report,  .which  he  pertained  to  be 

'  utterly  unfounded.     No  doubti  however,  can  remain,  that  the  greatelt 

viffilance  and  caution   fliould  obtain  in  the  police,  and  that  a  great 

"niSnber  of  fpies  are  aaually  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  Ireland  certainly,  a  coniiftent  and  regular  .CQOimunication  has  been 

frtaintained  with  France,  and  meafures  for  the  invafion  Of  that  country, 

and  for  its  feparation  from  England  by  means  of  a  French  army,  have 

■naueflionably  been  cemented  between  the  committees  of  Dublin  and  of 

'  Pans    But,  that  any  alien,  of,  whatever  defcriptSon,  fliould  be  fo  audaciout 

to  Dr«:eed  to  ibreats,  is  a  fact  that  almofl  flaggers  credibility. 

««  If  the  fad  were  not  eflabliihed  beyond  ail  doubt,  it  would  hardly  bar 

*  «'  Every  year,  fince  the  ufurpation  ^f  Buonaparte,  has  been  marked  by 
fomc  a6t  o/  eclat,  to  fatisfy  or  araufe  the  thougbtlefs  people  he  ha»  to  go- 
'  vcrn  and  divert  their  aticndon  from  his  enormities     Thus, 

•  i^;  By  th«  return  of  the  emigrants  and  profcribed  clergy  j 
1      I80/,  Th«x:oncordat  with  the  Pope;  . 

•  I8O2!  The  Confulatc  for  Life,  and  amoefty  for  the  emigrants; 
..   .ISOai^Thc  Legion  of  Honour  5 

1804,  The  Imperial  dignity.  r  *u  '  w'  a        •  i.  r 

We  ftitM  poffibly  foon  hear  of  an  i^ropcror  of  the  Weftj  lyith  fome 
\malltr  titles,  fuch  as  Hcreditaiy  King  of  Lombardy,  and  pthcr?  ftill  m 

'  '^^rrhas  becA  well  faid  of  France,  under  BuonapartcV  govtmrncnt, 
'  jjfer  fla vcs  are  foldicrs,  and  her  foldiers' ilavct  r  • 

•'      .     rier  knatcs  arc  ralew,  and  her  rulcri  knayos. 

CFedHed^ 
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6red2M#-  iM^  tjbcire  ai^,  at  tUf  moment^  Fr^ch.ipiet^ia  our  own  ca{jfitaL 

iKrbb,  not  fatiiHed  witn  tran fading  their  lufinefs  intL  quiet  way^  have  ^a$ 
tht  effrontery  to' fend  tbreatebing  letters  to  the  offices  of  fome  of  oiur  news-  ' 
papers^  merely  for  exprediog  the  feeliogs  of  our  country,  and  reprefenticfg 
\tL  their  Uue  colours  the  condud  .of  Baoiiaparte  towards  the  reit  of  £u* 
lope.  The  editors^  it  feemt,  have  been  modedly  advifed^  not  to  perfiftjii;!' 
their  fupport  of  the  king's  government^  as  tlie  only  means  of  averting  the 
vengeance  that  aWaks  theib,-^for  that  they  are  already  upon  the  black  HJt 
rf  the  Corjican's  profcr''ptions.  We  have  not  heafd  of  any  fech  denunciation 
.againfi  the  Moming  Chronicle." 

The  documents  referred  to  by  the  author,  in  the  -ccmrfe  of  his  argu<* 
meot,  are  iubjoine^  to  the  pamphlet  by-way  of  appendix.  The.  whole  of 
the  difcfdffion  is  conduced  with  al^ility  and  temperj^  and  the  reafoning> 
is  {fX  as  it  goeSj  b  conclufive,  .        .      /  .  .    * 

» . ,  •  ■  »    •  ■     •     ■ 

POETRY.   ' 

'  '  .  '  ' 

Poms.    By    Laiira  Sophia   Temple.    One'  volnmc.*    l2mo.    tt\  Igz. 
''     .      '         ■  ■'  "     PhlUips.     1805. 

THIS  votary  of  the  mtifes  with,  a  modefly  whiehivTv  cannot  ceiffote,, 
although,  we  ar&  happy  to  obferve  it  46  not  here  necefiaiy,  pleads  her 
yovLth  as  an  apology  for  defe^  whidh  ihe  cbficeiveji  may  exift'  in«  fa^ 
work.  As  reviewers,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  allo^  no  eicufe  for  anyiitc^- 
rary  undertaking  beyond  the  powqs  of  the  writer.  *  No  peffoii  i^'obliged 
to  write  y  and  if  any  become  authors  without  tbe  competent  ^ualificatl5ns^ 
it  is  for  the  general  intereil  of  literature  ti^t  fuch  attenqptt  fliobld  'be  • 
craihed*  Ntverthelefs,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  thevextrava- 
gance  of  youthful. -genios  and  the  nv^notonous  duln^fs  of  no  geniui. 
While  we  t^probatc  every  aim  of  ignorance  and  itopidity  by  rrpetition 
and  conE^ilation,  to  patch  together  fcraps,  to  which,  after  fuch  workmao- 
4|fhip,  they  give  the  names  of  new  books,  we  (hall  ever  cberKh  the  bioflbms 
of  gentus;  '»nd;  to  the  beA  of  our  knowledge  and  judgtnem,  beft6w  ffich  ■ 
comifel  as  we  fhall  think  mod  likely  to  correct  errorsT  &nd  promoie>^xceL 
'fencies.  •.-.';.  .'  ^   -' 

Mift  Temple,  in  thefe  poems,  difplays  the  prime  Ratifies  of  a  poetf 
Sat  feels  with  fenftbility,  and  defcribes  with  force.    H^rs  ls|  an  intelligent- 
atid  ardent  mind,  not  yet  furnifhed  with  aa  extenlive  range  of  knowledge, 
bat  which  very  fnlly  comprehends  wh2rt  has  fallen  within  the  fphere  of 
obfervation ;  and  that  obfervation  has  extended  touhe  ftate,  incidents,  atid  ^   ' 
paiiions  of  domdltc and. fecial  life. ,   She  is  feelitigly  altve  to  each  fine  iit^- ' 
pulfe ;  fhe  unites  tafte,  fancy,  and  tendernefs.     Shoi  t  as  her  life  has  been, 
k  appears  not  to  have  palTed  wit£iout  oieVancholy. 

The  ata  eifay  is  an  elegy  to  Maria  Catliarine  Temple,  who,  ite  iliould 
apprehend,  was  a  ifler  «f  the  author.  It  is  the  iimple,  r\atur^l,^  and  ele- 
gant expreffion  of  real  feeling  for  the  death  of  a  beloved  friend .  A  poem 
*  jQpon  a  beautiful  but  frail  fair  one  is  fd  pi6turef<juc  and  i^apreffiVe,  that  wc 
think  it  muft  be  drawn  from  an  iexifting  original.  The  vidim' of  fedu«»  ' 
tion  is  a  fuller  and  mbl'e'  fitiiflied  portrait;  of  which  the  llAes  aVe  flrong,  / 
ted  the  colours  st  o4ce  glowing  and  Ckiilalty  aObrted,  Bi,  perhaps,  may  be 

natttrsUjr 
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^jh  OltlGINxi    CRITICISM.  '  _ 

^turaliy  tt]^eiipM  the  ^(yt'oxtt  fti^tg  aiitWr.  Th^fMt »  ^tirdjr 
md  lipon  the  ai:(n  3  'We  caoDot  help  thinking  that  pa'^r  Mar'a^  the  viftim  in 
qaelticn,  by  cor  aiithor^s  defcriptinn,  was  the  dupe  of  her  own  elcedivte 
cr^nlity  more  thdti  of  the  am  >^hich  he  pradifed.  H;s  mode*  of  at. 
tadk  was  fo  very  common  as  to  reqalre  only  very  common  precaution  folr 
^deftrncet    But  tet  our  author  fpea'k  for  herfelf. 

'^  How  Qould  ftie  doubt  his  fond  iriiidroas  fmile; 
How  trace  the  .doubling  of  each  artful  wile  f 
Ah!  could  (he  dream  that  heart  would  troth  difbwo^.    , 
That  fondly  fwore  to  love  but  her  alone  l** 

This  is  by  no  means  found  dodrtne>  (hat  a  young  woman  muft  belieyj; 
whatever  a  oan  telk  her.  Th6u^h  n6ne  more  (Irongly  reprobate  feduc- 
^D  than  we^  and  thoagh  we  certainly  regat'd  the  man  as  in  inofl  cafes 
Mefy  to  blame,  yet  we  muft  fay,  the  woman  in  mod  cafes  is,  and  moil  be^ 
greatly  to. blame.  The  man  purfues  pleafure,  regardleis  of  its  confe- 
qoences  to  another.  The  woiliafa  purfues- pleafure,  regardlefa  of  its  coq« 
fcquences  to  herfelf.  The  ad  of  the  former  bears  a  great  analog  to 
murder :  the  ad  of  the  latter  bears  as  great  an  analogy  to  fuicide.  We 
recommend  to  ourfiiir  young  aothor  to  tike  moral  teit&enct  into  die 
account,  as  well  as  rutiuralfulittg.  This  advice  we  beflow  with  the  more 
confident  hopes  of  filcidt,  jfini^e  the-^flVifions  of  our  youthful  mufe  are  ill 
general  IKendly  to  virtue.  Several  poems  very  pathetically  exhibit  the 
•jpaffico  of  lo>x  in  its  vartons  vidifitudes  y  its  joys  and  its  iufierings, 
...We  are  moil  highly  pleafed  with  the  compoiitions*  which  appear  to  be 
'founded  oo  the  real  life  and  natural  paifion.  To  return  to  themetapher 
.  we  have  already  ufed,  thofe  pidbres  are  the  beft  that  are  taken  from  ori- 
ginals within  the  knowledge  of  the  author.  The  Hindoo  lover  to  the 
(Bvening  breeae^  the  Perfian  ode  to  the  morning;  and  the  Arabian  foof, 
iead  us  .to  fnppole,  our  poetefs  is  little  converfant  in  the  modes  of  Oriental 
.  J'ogions.  But  the  poems  which  we  before  mentioned,  prove  her  to  be  well 
verfed  in  the  feeiings  ahd  pafljons  of  all  cegions.  The  language  of  our 
juvenile  mufe  is  ^n  the  whole  tolerably  corred ;  the  verfificaiion  is  ro<)re 
exceptionable  $  for  inftance,  jcy  never  can  chime  to  Jfy.  Eye  to  iUJh^. 
JV4ifderyit\X\  not  do  to  Cajfandra,  We  ihould  let  compafs  chime -with  rafs- 
pa/s,  did  it  not  unfortunately  happen,  that  we  know  not  fuch  an  Emoliiu 
word  as  nunpaft.  yey  and  Jigb  will  not  do.  As  we  have  really  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  this  young  lady's  genius  and  powers  of  pathetic  dp- 
fcription,  we  wifh  her  to  attend  lo>  the  fecondary  qualifications  of  a  ver- 
fifier^  as  well  as  fhe  has  done  to  the  priteary  qualities  of  a  poetw  We  (hall 
be  happy  again  to  meet  with  Mif&  Temple,  and  to  meet  her  with  (hofe 
improvements  which  fuch  talents  as  hers  can  very  eafiljr attain.: 

NOVELS. 

r 

Can  %ve  Vouht  it  ?  Or,  ihe  Cenrnnc  Htftory  of  Two  Families  of  NoMch, 
By  Charlotte  Bpurnon  Malarroe,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadjes 
of  Rome.  Trsoflated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Vil'l^rReal  Gooch, 
3V0I,  12mD.    Ff.  (S32.     10s.  6d.    Crolby  and  Co.     1804. 

N  a  preface^  Mrs.  Gooch  deprecates  the  feveriiy  oficritieifm  by  mpdetty 
couielfing  that,  (hough  a  perfe^  mifirefs  o/the  French  ianguag^^  ^^ 
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liM'iMlid  extrtme  4iacu}ty  i»  tho  attecopt  to  .traBsfof».  tliQ'^rtist  'of  tfat 
•rigintl  into  the  tranflation.  This  difficulty  of  the  teal  exifleoce  of  whick 
4«peri6»ce  has  fvilj  conyxsced  uj,  is  beli  feip  and  more  readily  ack{ioww> 
ledged  by  thofe  tranilatofs  who  are  mof(  competent  to  meet  add  jto  fubdnt 
it.  And  though  we  ihall  have  iome  trifling  defeda  to  notice  in  the  tranf^ 
latton  before  os>  we  have  no  fcruple  to  rank  Mrs.  Gooch  among  thi^  clafi 
of  tranflators^  which>  indeed,  ia  notveiy  niwlcrous. 

At  to  Xh&ftory  itfelf  we  are  aifured  by  the  author^  in  a  poftfcripty  that 
(he  is  to  be  eonfidered  only  as  the  tditori  and  that  the  fa6ts  U^emielvet, 
which  flbe  received  from  a  defceodant  fA  pne  of  the  priticipai  famUiei 
whofe  notable  expfoits  are  here  reCQCiied,  **  an  exaftty  true.**  ^  Now, 
though  we  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  Ftench  adige^  Tout  a  qni  -eji  vnd 
ifejt  fas  vraifemblahht  we  muft  require  In  reiurpi  an  admtffion^  at  leaft^ 
«qiial  truth,  that  e^iff  thing  nuhkb  is  true  muji  be  fqffihh^  And  to  us^^it 
appean.  that  fome  of  ibe  fa^  here  recorded^  are  dot  within  the  limits 
of  poffibilityi  we  do  not  (peak  of  phyii<^  impoifibiUty^  but  mean  metdf 
to  &y»  that  of  the  occurrencea  here  ieieded^  jfome  could  not  podibly  occur 
iM  Engiami,  For  indance :  It  Lord  Milbom,  who»  we  are  left  to  fuppofeu 
waa  a  peer  of  Sngland»  could  notby  the  laws  of  fioglai^d}  be  arrefhsd  for 
debt.    2,  The  trial  of  a  man  for  a  capfital  offence^  after  he  had  been  ar^^ 

'  raigiSied,  the  jury  charged,  and.witneQes  examined^  could  not  be  poi^poned 
tlU  a  future  time..  3.^  A  man  iOs  charged  could  not  be  tried  in  his  ab* 
^ce^  fentenced  to  be  burnt  in  effigy » and  to  have  his  property  confifcatcd, 
Iji  ihort^  all  tba  judicial  ^roceedtiigs  hup  flated  to  have  palTed  in  England, 
could  not  have  pa^ed  there,  and  are^  in  triith,  purely  French.  Hired  af- 
faifins  and  fubterraneous  caverns^  too,  are  not  the  nativesof  thi^  opun^ry, 
hot  exodc8  iiaported  from  the  more  fertile  regions  of  Kom^hce/  Wer<L 
we  to  fpecify  all  the  grofs  violations  oiprohabilify  which  this  gmime  biftoty 
contains,  we  ihould  extend  our  article  to  the  fis»  of  a  vblunie.  Confidered, 
however,  as  a  work  of  imagination^.  Aich  violations  wiJL  probably  not  be 
regarded  as  ferious  obje^ons  to  it  5  and  to  fuch  readers  as  are  pieafed  * 
with  buille,  incident,  and  extraordinary  adventures,  thefe  volunies  will  tie 
particularly  acceptable.  In  fadt,  they  contain  as  many  of  thefe  ingre* 
<iicnt8  as  would  fupply  materials  for  a  dozen  volumes  of  our  modern  novels. 
With  the  «i^'fl/iJO' fault  can  be  found,  lincc  vice  is  fcverely  puolfhed,  and 
virtue  properly  rewarded,  , 

We  did  not  expe6^  to  find,  in  the  produdion  of  fo  experienced  a  writer 
«  Mr$.  Gooch  appears  to  be,  fuch  a  fentence  as  this  :  **  it  was  lowing " 
venomous  plenty  in  a  foil  too  well  difpofed  to  ripen  them,"  She  is  not  to 
l-etold,  ihvit  v,'e /(nu feeds  but  not  phmtsy  and  that  to  afiign  dijperjhn  to  a, 
foil,  is  to  talk  npnfenle.  Again,  ihc  frequently  talks  of  a  being  man  ferft^ 
and  moft'perfedi  when  flic  ought  lo  know  that  when  a  men  or- woman  haa 
attained  to  perfcdion,  (in  other  words,  has  become  *  a  faultlefs  monde.r  that 
the  world  necr  law  !')  he  or  fhe  can  be.  neither  more  nor  irfs  peife^St  than 
any  other  man  or  woman;  in  Ihort,  that  perfetlim  admits  not  oX  ih^rc&i. 
*'  From  tbeobibrvations  made  by  Ancelina,  it  was  eafy  to  bellew,  (hat 
Gideon  would  not  have  to  encounter  "jjitb  her  indifference,"  i  his  is  a 
firange  inaccuracy ;  but  the  following  is  ilill  more  lb.  "  He  frequently 
thought  it  was  done  by  his  father,  who,  wifliing  lo  pn  vent  his  union  y/lth 
Ancelina,  had  conceived  tlte  idea  of  keeping  him  ft/queftered  tiom  the 
World  until  hef  whom  he  loved  was  eftabliilied  in  it.''.    Thus,  as  the  fcece 

.  *lay  ia  WaleSy  perhaps*  tii^  fair  trajpflgtoi:  ti^ojuglit  it  right  t6  adopt  the  coni- 

xnon 


ttM^n^iphhlibdl^  6f  thflf  fticientt^noeipalitjr^;  in  wtltcfh,  it  Is  ^U  iMwfl, 
^that  iur  or  ^^r  Is  fhc  ufual  fbbftitute  for  ^^  cr  Jbe.  Notwithfianding  thefc 
defefts,  the  Iraodation  is  much  fuperior  to  the  far  greater  part  of  theiiH)« 
dern  ti-anflationf, 

DIVINITY.      . 


!tie  Djufy  tfiuidingfasi  tkt  thi^trint  of  the  Gospel.  A  Sermou  Jtreactied  at  a  Ctn* 
.  miK'atiM  €f  the  Bishcfis  wukX^letjy  ^tla  Scofch  Episcofial  Church,  hoiden,  at  Iail^ 
tencekirkt  m  the  Gmfy  rf  Kincarditte,  m  the  2Mh  DayofOctfAex,  1304;  ani 
published  ai  their  Requests  ^y.}^^  Kight  Rev.  John  ^kinneo  in  Aber^ 
deen.  Senior  BHUop  of  that  Church,  ivo.  Pp.  4^.  Aberdeen.  Printed 
by.  J.  Chalmers  and  Coh     1804-.  \ 

OUR  readers  will  obferte,  that  the  title-page  of  this  little  work  bearind 
pobliiher's  name,  unlefs  the  printers  ad  alfo  in  the  capacity-  of  pub* 
lifhers.  They  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  confider  it  as  tn(en(i<* 
ed  only  for  private  circulation,  and,  of  confequence,  not  altogether  a  pro* 
per  fubje^i  fbr  our  remarks.  We  ourtelves  (hould  have  been  of  this  opi<» 
nion,  it  the  publication  had  not  *been  formally  announced,  either  by  tlic 
author  orH)y  one  of  his  friends,  in  our  own,  and  in  another  Review.  Thii 
circomftance,  we  think,  mu(t  obviate,  the  charge  vrhichmight  otherwife,  we 
are  f'enfible,  be  brought  again/I  us,  of  prefuming  to  fit  in  judgment  on  a 
work  which,  at  firfl  nght»  does  not  appear,  to  be  the  fubje^  of  the  juriF 
dr^^ion  of  our  tribunal. '  We  are  happy  that  fuch  an  impediment'  has  been 
lemoved.  For,  though  this  publication  is  fmall  in  (iase)  it  is  of  great  im" 
portance,  not  fo  much,  indeed,  from  itii  own  intrinfic  merits,  as  onao* 
count  of  the  occafion  to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  and  the  effedls  which  maj 
feafonably  be«cpec!ed  X^  proceed  from  it.  Thefe  are  both  entitled,  in  our 
ihumble  opinion,  to  the  ferlous  attention  of  the  public;  and  we  (lu)uld  have 
been  forry  if  we  had  been  precluded  ^om  delivering  our  fpntiraents  with 
regard  to  them. 

Our  readers  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  prefent  fiate  of  the  Epif- 
copal  Church  of  Scotland.  (See  Anti-Jac.  Review,  Vol.  XVII.  Pp:  i3f-* 
145.)  The  Epifcopalians  in  that  country,  conLfling,  not,  as  has  been  ilfh 
berally  and  fallely  averted  by  a  calumnious  writer  in  the  Literary  Journal 
(See  our  XlXth  Vol.  Pp.  212,  213.),  of  a  few' oblcure,  mean  and  ignorant 
perfons,  but  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  moll  diflingui(bed  in  the  Ra- 
tion for  rank,  refpedt ability,  intelligence,  and  influence,  have,  ever  fince 
the  Revolution,  been  unhappily  divided  into  two  diftinct  parties,  holding 
no  coninuinion,aiid«xchanging  tew  tokens  of  Chriilian  fcUowihip  wilhone 
another.  That  this  was  a  difgjaceful  and  deplorable  fpedacle  we  need  ^ot 
repeat.  Every  well-jnftrucied  Churchman  will  molt  readily  avow  it,  and 
•xprefs  his  ailonlthmeut  that  fuch  a  feparation  fhould  fubiift  a  day  aflerprac* 
•licable  means  of  healing  it  could  be  found.  Since  the  penal  la\{vs  were  re- 
pealed in  their  favour,  the  Scotch  Biftiops,  aLdifferent  times,  Tiavejnade, 
to  the  dilienting  Clergy  and  their  congregations,  overtures  of  conciliation 
and  union.  S«t  although  thefe  overtures  were^mbraced  by  a  few,  ih&jio 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  weighed  with  that  regard  to  principle 
wthich  their  importance  challenged,  and  which  every  conicientious  Church* 
nan  i»  fuppofed  to  pollefs.    Whether  this  arofe  from  inadvertence,  or  from 

motive* 
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jBOtfvec  lefs  excufeafaley  weddnotat  prelent>  bquire;  nor  do  we  fuean  to 
'Xefohie  the  fubje^  at  any  length,  having  formerly,  when  a  larger  work  oS 
the  Right  Rev.  Preacher  was  under  our  review,  delivered  our  thougM$  ou 
It  full);  and  without  referve.  It  was  obviot^s,  howeveft  that  by  thofe,  if  any 
hch  there  were,  who  were  -iinfriendly  to  t^e  union,  whiph  we  then  recomr 
mended,  a  plaufible  argument  might  be  advanced.  It  might  bejaid  that, 
although  it  was  to  be  prefumed  t^iat  the  I^pi(copal  Chuorb  of  Scotland  isor^ 
thodox  and  poffe,  yet  this  prefumption  was  merely  a  matter  ofoourtefy  ;  for 
tliat  her  /etigious  tenets  were  not  pubhcly  known.  They  might*  indeed,  b« 
found  j  but  they  might  be  otherwife ;  and  we  had  no  fixed  Hi^ndardby  which 
tp  judge  of  tbem.  The  Scotch  BUhopsy  theeefore«  very  wifely  relolved  to 
remove  this  objeflion.  They  convoked  a  generals  nveeting  of  their  Clefgy 
fortbe  parpofe,  as  the  intimation  e:!(^pre(fed,  of /' ei^hibiting,  in -the  moil 
folemn  manner,  a  public  teflimony  of  their  conformity  jn  doSrine  and  dif- 
ciplinewith  the  Church  of  England,  and  thereby,  removing  every  remain**^ 
Jng  obflacle  to  the  onion  of  the  Epifcopalians  in  Scottod/^  It  would  natuth 
rally  occur  that,  for  promoting  thefe  defireable  ends,  no  (lep  could  be  taken 
by  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  more,  likely  toi>e  attended  with  fiio 
ctky  than  her  adopting  the  .articles  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  Conr 
feffion  of  her  Faith.  This,  accordingly^  was  the  mealiire  purfu^df  The 
articles  werefubfcribed  be£)re  the  meeting  was  diffolved ;  and  the  (ubfcfipr 
tfon,  as  we  have  been  informed,  was  unanimous.  .         f.,'  ... 

Thus  has  the  Epifcopal  Gharch  df  Scotland  declared,  in  themoft  folemn 
and  authentic  form,  that^  her  Clergy  recognisse,  and  'will,  in  all  time  com<«> 
ingj  be  required  tp;iujp|fcfibe,  the.  39.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  Sm 
the  jlai^d^cd  of  their  ,&iU).^,  The  iranfacliou  is  equally  honourable  tp  b^ 
Ch^ircheSa  of  which  the  union  is  now  as  intimate  and  complete  as  can  take 
'j>Iace  between  Churches  of  which  the  external  and  accidental  circum^ancet 
are  not  prc^^ifely  the  lame.    But  external  circumdances,  ^e  need  not.  ob« 
ierve,  neither  make  nor  unmake  a  Chriflian  Church.    There  are  perfpns  we 
know,  of  ai  different  opinion,  who  confider  an  eftabliiliment  as  coniUtuting 
>(jhur.ch.. .  .Ow.fentiments,  we  are  proud  to  proclaim,  are  very  oppplite.tp 
tliejrs  t.  nor  have:  thefe  fentiments  been  haftily  or  inattentively  forined.   Oq 
the  contrary,  they  have, been  adopted  on  careful,  ipiiiute*  ^d  lopgrconti* 
^pUjed  inquiry.  ^  Our  maxims,  therefore,  of  Church  Government  and  dtfci* 
.piine  areiiot  the  refult  of  educational  prejudice,  but  of  ferious  deliberate 
convictipm    Of  courfe,;  it  is  now  our  decided  opinion,  that  .the  conduA  of 
tbofe  Ciergy-  in  Epifcopal. Orders  w ho  ihall,  henceforth,  continue  to  ofHciate 
in,.ScQ|Jb^d,  in, contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  prelates  of  thjU  country, 
MriJltb^  defenfible  on  no  ecclefiailical  principles.    In  every  thing  fpirituaJ, 
that  ;s,  «every  thing  eife^tial  to  the  nat^c^.pf  a  chnjrch ;  in  conflilution,  doc- 
•trii^e,  difcipline^  And  worlhip ;  there  is  now  the.  moil  perfe^  agreement  be* 
twe^n  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland  and  the^united  Church  of^  England 
and;  Ireland.  There  can,,  therefore,  exiil  no  fliadow  pf reafon  why  the  Scotch 
llpifcopalians  ihould  (iiW  es^hibit  the  unfeemly  appearance  of  two  iep^rate 
.communions.     We,  pf^cdnfequence,  are  fs^igntne  ii\  our  expectations,  that 
the  event  which  gave. rife  to  the  publication  before ns  will  put  an  immediate 
^nd  to  the  SCHISM,,    if  our  expectations  fliould  k^  difiipppinted,  we  ihajl 
jinow,  atleaH,  where  to  lay  the  blame.     In  the  mean  time,  it  gives  uspe- 
piiliar  pleafure  to  learn  that  the  fubfcrtption  ofihe  Scotch  Epifcopal  Church 
to  our  excellent  articles  has^had  its  proper  efieCt  on  one  of  the  mo&  rqfpedl* 
lbl«  Cl^«KY*ep,  who,  fin^e  tl^^  ^eypliitio^),  Iwiy^  ofl^iated  iR  Scpll^d 
>  .  among 
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«mbng  ttefe'  who  art.caHed  M  ^uaHfieJ  E^isc^fiAlihns,  This  geiltfeman,  mf- 
nifter  of  a  larger  aAcUsifluonvbie  congregation  iiv  Edinburgh,  confidered  hin>- 
felf  a$.  bound  ii>  con  fcieiKC,  by  the  fubrcription  6f  the  Scotch  Epifcopal 
CWttrcb,  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdrftion  of  hef  j^rcUles/andto  join  with 
her  rncommomon.  May  he  quickly  be  folldw^d'  by  all  his  brethren !  Of\ 
4Ke  motives  by  which,  on  this  occation,  he  was  afluated,  he  gave  a  bri€f 
«nd  peri'picueus  account  in  a  printed  addrefs  to  his  congregation,  who',  de>- 
iervingof  fiolcfs  praife  than  their  paftor,  perceived  the  propriety  of  the  ftep 
>hrhich  beadvtfed,  and  gave  an  cfdifying  ex«nt|>le  of  the  fiKTifiee  of  pffejtf- 
dioe  to  con(»i)ency,  principle^  and  a  (Snfe  ot  du4y'.  -  Tlie  iiddre&,  whic& 
«we  have  feen,  is  highly  creditable  to  its  duthoT,  and  places  tite  qtrefUcm 
in  the  moft  proper  point  of  view;  The  worthy  writer  of  it,  vre-hope,  wll 
li^ve  the  goodhefs'  to  pArdon  lis  for  in(c»rtmg  the  introdu^Oiy  paragraph, 
^htch  is«»itdkiws*  .    '  / 

-  *«  The  BiOiops  and  Clergy  of  the  Epifcojjal  Church  of  Scotland  having, 
mt  a  Coiiventton  liel^  at  Laarencekir)i,  in  tne  ceutity' of  Kincardine,  on  the 
24lh  of  Odober  laft,  folemnly  fefofcribed  th*  39  Articles  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland^  and  having  by  thit  vs^i  given  the  mofl  de- 
cifiveaiid  fatisfadlory  teflimony  of  their  agreement' with  that  Church  In' doc- 
triae  and  diicipUne,  there  rcrraains  no  poifiUe  objection  to  the  unfoh  of  the 
t^o  Epifeopalian  parties  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  thefubmtffion  of  lh6£h|^ 
lifh  Clergy  here  to  the  fpiritaat  totlMHity  of  the  Scotch  Bifhops." 
.'  Tlwre  Is  another  circumftancc  attending  tfiis-fubicription  which  wc  can* 
itot'bdf  coniider  as  of  the  higheil  importance.  Our  headers  have  no  occa- 
fion-to  be  reminded,  of  the  load  aind  clamorous  p^rtitiacity  with  which  it  has 
been  of  late  contended,  by  a  pretty  numerous  |!»arty  among  us,  that  ihh 
<N»£lrines  of  our  Church,*  and  particiHaf ty  our  articles,  are  clearly  anddeft 
tiitilwty  Calviniftic.  A  more  intpod^t  and-  falfe  affertion,  it  is  true,  v^ii 
neveir  made^'as  has  beeri  demonilrated,  with  irrefiftible  force,  by  matiy  abfe 
and  mafterly  writers.  To  fuch  a  height;  however,  of  arrogant  cottfidence 
baveourCalvimtU,  of  late-years,  carried  their  trlairt^s,  as  to  exclude*  with- 
out mercy,  from  the  chara6ter  of"  Churchmen,"  all  who  witt  not  acknow- 
ledge that  our  public  flandards  aretxHiiormable  to  the.  impioas  bbfplhemies 
of  Calvin.  "  fVeihen  arethe  true  Churchmen, ^  fayS  Mr,  OvePti)n,  ntidMr* 
•Datt6eny  and  his  associatts  are  drssenffrT  from  the  Church  of  England.**  ft  Is 
•Angularly  unlucky  for  thefe  modern  *'  True  Ci*»rr^;rt»,'*- that  their  predecef- 
fors,  the  ancient  CaWrnifts  of  this  kingdom,  fhoufd  have  been  of  an  opinion 
■fy  oppofite  to  theirs.  But  thefe  ancient  Cahrtnifts,'  as  they  were  rfnquef- 
^tiJonably  more  learned,  fo  were  thoy  infinitely' more  refpedableaod^honell 
•t|han  their  fucceiTors  of  the  prefenl  danr.  Th^y,  accbi^gly,  indead  of  pl^ 
•tending  that  their  tenets  were  aU^^^  full^  taught  in  the  (landards  oftim 
Church,  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  thefe  ftaiidaids,  ahd  toget 
focb  e(iabli(lied^s,  without  an^  ambiguity,  inculcated  the  doctrines  whidv 
tfhey  had  emlwraced.  With  this  view  they  drew* up  the  Lambeth  ArticflM, 
centaininga  genuine  fyftera  ofCalvintfm..  Tol  procure^ the  ratification  of 
^feartides  they  moved  heaven  and  earths  But  thotigh  thei)r  influence 
was  too  weak,  and  failed  of  fuccefs,  the  very  attempt  evinces,  beyond  all 
controverfy,  that  they  did  jw/  think  the  flandards  of  theChurch  CalvinJfHc. 
A<^<>rdin^y  when  afterwards,  for  the  punifhment  of  our  fins,  Calvinifm  wa^ 
alk^ed  to  ride  triumphanton  the  ruins  of  both  the  altar  and  the  throne,  whit 
4id  the  Calvini(ls  of  thofe  days  do  ^  If  our  prefent  Calvinifis  are  to  be  bib- 
Mevcd,  thoC^  gentlemen  'w^je^*  'TrueChurcknei^*  in  -^ctrine,  Whatever  they 
-  might 


.  of  ^rti^jesy  a»  far  siUkyatd  a&d^riiW  was  cpQcer^ed^  J^ut,.  unforUimtfdh^  for 
thi^  ^rgameni  o^*  oar  oppoiaWs,  they  tb^9fi^ve»  w«Mi)^  no  vtne^i  ot  tbii 
<^inioiv  Tbey  compited  the  Weftiainfter  Qonfefton  ©f  Failh, :  a  iyilem  Us 
UpliWtN  fy^^iQ  afoiirarl^ieleji^  »iid  as  partly  £alvinrfiic,  asthn^  Xjunbeth 
Articles  theipfelves  were.  So  notorioudy  ialfe  is  U  tAiat  the  ftaodaiKis  of  tiie 
Church  of  Eoglairdwene  evt^r  retvefetitcii,  .by  Calvm^s  fehemfehres,  aacon- 

;beuig  al;>.lQ  to  Q|;>tain.  the  ei^biiAiq^enl  of  CalviniAs  hy  authority,  tkou^l 
proper  to  change  their  modes  6i  attack,  .and  to  conieod  that  ihelr  ten^ 
|^s|ve  been  always  eftabUCai^dt  C^^^trary,  to  the  coaitant  perfuafidn  of  their 
aiKieftors,  and.  to,  every  dQ(M*«)^t>Qf  our  Aiicieathiftory.  t 

.  But  what  will- this  ieltjeis,  apd  difingenui^us,  party  lay  to  :the  fubfcvip- 
tioin  of  the  Scotch  Epircopa|ChuTph  ?  They  are  perpetually  dinnitig  our  ears 
with  the  cry  that  no  m*ni  can  ho.oeiUy  uibfcribe;  dnt  articles  who  does  not 
uncterlland  .them  in  aCalvinifticfenlej  and  accordingly,  they  hefi^atf^  n^t, 
in  very  plain  terms,  to  brand  tlie  majofily  of  the  En^Uili  Ciei^y  a*  merce* 
nary,  unprincipled,  tiaic-IervMig  knaves,  without  a  j)aiticle  ot  honour,  re- 
ligion, or  coiiCcience.  But  the  whole  :Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland  ha^e 
raoged  themrelyes  in  oppofitipn  to  (heliegemlemen.  The'  venerable  fe- 
thers  and  brethren" -of  that  Church,  though  they  wifely. avcided  to  pre6s  to 
their  fubfcription  any  explanation  oi.tae  articles,  yet,  as,  fully  appeax^irom 


rio\is  teftiiqony  to  the  cauf^  of  truth,  aind  a  nooil  honourable  proof  of  tke 
foiindneff,  .fobriety,  and  good. fen fc  by  which  tjie  members  of  4ha"t  Revfe- 
rWd  Body  ^e  diltinguiflied.     The  mao4y  and  open  declanatdon  of  their  fen- 
tiw«n^witb  regard  to  the  A-nti-.C^lvinifm  of  our  articles,  will,  (we  doubt 
OPt,  or  rather,  we  certainly- forefee)  expofe  them  to.  thes  ftiarp^tt  (hafts  of 
.caluoany,  and  tq  the  keeneli  rep»>ach  whfch.<»Ji  be. darted  againft  them  by 
our  fani?} ified  and  "  Evfing^lic/tlTj^ut  CAurckmen.''     This  party ^  in  trUth,  may 
be  pardon^,  if  th^sy  fl)0ii*ld.b^  a  iitlletdifcoiinpofed  fay  the  fivant  in  quell ioft: 
for»  undojubtedly,  it  gives*  fuuh  a.  biow.  to  their  caufe  as  they  were  not 
pi^e|>ared  ibr,  and  as  they  cai^not  but  feel  with  mo  ft  painful  TenribiHty.     On 
^%  oi\\ejr  b^nd,  the  Anti-J*cohiii  Reviewers,  .who  have  never  ceafed,  for  a 
*  nipm^nt,  to  oppofe tte  inlbleut,  wild,  uiTfoAindjed,.and  unlcripturalpreten- 
fipn&of  thefe  men,  may,  we  hope,  be  allovvjed  to  congratulate  themtbives 
on ithis.  powerful:  acceffion  offtfe#igih  to  thekii^ereft.     They  regard  it  as' a, 
mv^  and  a  pleafmg  proof  that-th^ir  labours  have. been   rightly  direi^ed. 
Sicha  fuffragecai^ito^t  failito«arvim^te.  their,  cottnage, -and  to  i*icrea(i8  their- 
confidence.     The  effcMrts  whidi  they  have  already  made  have  not,  thej  - 
.trufti,  beeli  ^Uogether  ufelefs  ;  aT>d>  in  future,,  they  will  not  iieep  at  their  ^ 
..ppfts*     Error>  upheld  by ^difi^ngouuaus" arts,  may  flour iih  for  a  time:  biit 
"  Magna; 5ST.  VERITAS,  «3?  ?ai<EVA;iiKBix.f  • 

,  The  little  work  which  has. fugge&ed  the  foregoiBg.  remarks  contains  mcfre< 
mat{er  tlian  we  expe^|;d.4o  fii>din  it.  For  though  the  title-page  announ- 
ces only  a.  Sermon,  the  puWicatioaconfifls  of  two  diftincl  parts,  each  of 
which  we  (hdl  notice  briefly  in  its  order^  The  text  of  the  Right  Revereftd 
Prqacher  is  ^.  Tinii-i.  .13,  After  a  pertinent  I ntrodudlioti  relating,  partly, 
to. the  circumllances  of  the  Church  over  which  he  prcfides,  a^id,  partly  to 
the  antiqaUx»,  i^AiverfaJiityf  aod  ncpeiEty  of  ibrmt^las  of  &itb,  for  guarding 
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ibe  nrinltm  do^riaefOJr^ltB'^oV^  «gainft  the  conftant  attempts  6f  hen^ 

to  prercnl  it,  the  ittimed  prebte*  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  lu'ticks  of  the  Um« 

tedChacch.    Ofthefchetikesa  iurvey,  r$pid,  indeed,  as  was  neceffanfr 

.  Ahe  c»fe,  but .  comp«henfi»«»    This  farvey  conflitates  the  body  of  the  m- 

i  courfe^  which  conclixibbs  ^tth  ^arneftly  reeommending  to-  the  audience  the 

meaforc  of  fijbfcription. 

•  The  learned  preiaic^stobferyatioiifi  on  the  feVeral  artielesarcs  for  themoft 

Eprt«  jttdictoii«>  though  we  are  not  fare  that  with  every  one  of  them  we  could 
eartily  condor.    As  ^fpecimen  wt  (hdM  lay  bfefore  our  readers  what  is  faid 
of  the  leventeenth, 

ff  Of  all'  the  arttoks  now  under  our  confideration,  none  has  aflbrded  more 
fcope  for  criticifm  and  controvcrly  than  ihf^  seventfentk,  on  the  fubjeQ  of  pre- 
.  defttnation ;  fome  contending  wery  itrehuoudy  that  it  ought  to  be  under- 
wood iiv«the  rigorous,  C3tclpfive,  Calviniftic  fenfe.;  and  others  fhewing  with 
.  more  cleamels  of  evidence,  that  this  is  not  the  fenfe  which  the  Ghhrch  of 
,  England  has  ever  attached  to  it.     The  latter  opinion  has  of  late  been  foably 
'  fupported  by  fome  eminent  writers  of  that  Church,  that  we  imight  juftly 
confider  4he  queftion  a^  fairly  lajd  to  reft,  and  no  room  left  for  ftifr»ngu{x 
»ny  fisrtherdifpute  in  regard  to  it:  Yet  I  fufpe^t,  ti\ere  is.tooTOUch  reafon 
-  tofe%r,  that,  the  miftaken  abettors  of  that  violent  party,  who  have  lately  ar- 
'  rogjMted  to  therofelves  the  title  oVlrue  Churchmen,^  w'xW  Itill  continue  to  infift, 
Jike  irue  fons  of  Calvin,  rather  than  of  the  Church,  that  God  has  from  all 
eternity  prcdeftmated  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlafting  happinefs,  and  the 
otfaef  to  endlefs  mifery,'  and  has  done  fo,-as  tbey  are  pleafed  to  %,  by !»« 
own  g(^d  pleafure,  and  for  his  greater  glory.     But  that  fii^ch  an  arbitrary, 
nnoonditionalr  exclufive  fchen^e  of  falvatton,  is  not  the  dodrine  of  the 
Church  of  Endand,  has  been  fo  fully  and  fatisfefiorily  evinced  by  the  now 
Arcbd^Kson  ofSalifbury  [Mr.  Daubeny],  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and 
the  Uill  greater  authority  of  the  Lord  Bifbop  of  Lincoln,  that,  for  my  own 


^[ppropri^e  Goni^liifion,  that  *  we  mutt  receive  Ciod's  prom 
as  they  be  generally  fet  forth  t#  us  in  holy  fcripture ;  andin  our  doings  tbtt 
will  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  have  exprefsly  declared  unto  u«m 
the  word  of  God;*  and  no  truth,,  I  am  fure,  is  more  clearly  revealed  intW  ! 
word  than  that  i  God  font  his  fon  to  be  the  propitiation  w  thfe  fins  of  w© 
whole  world  ;*  and  that '  Jefus  Chrift  gave  himfelf  a  ranforo ,<br  all."  A^ 
cording  to  which  declaration,  every  child  of  the  Church  of  England  is  taught 
to  fay  *  1  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mw-j 
kind.*  How  then  can  it  be  faid  that  he  has  only  rttk^medafew  [redeemed 
.  only  a  few],  and  left  the  reft  to  perifh,  by  an  eternali  irreverfible  decree! 

(Pp.  16— 21,)  rtL 

Tliefe  fentiments  ar^;  furely,  found  and  juft  \  but  neither  of  this  paiw^» 

nor  of  the  difcourfe  in  general,  will  that,  we  think,  be  faid  which  is  law, 

by  Ovid,  of  the  palace  of  the  Sun  i  ^'  Materiem  suferahat  nfius:'    To  fay  m 

.,  truth,  the  learned  prelate's ftyleftill  continues  to  be,  in  numerous  inftancesi 

.  <lisfigured  by  the  fame  inaccuracy ^and  flovenlinefs  of  nvanner  ofwhicb,ons 

'  former  occafion,  we  complained.     Of  the  late  Lord  Gardenftone,  who 

built  and  endowed  the  Epifcopal  Chapel  at  I^^rencekirk,  the  ttftjop  W 

that  "  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  required,  in  his  judicial  capacity,*© 

inhibit  that  fame  religious  wQKskiAauJsovia,  to  Which  in  mature  old  age,  »• 

W^  pleafed  to  give  his  publictouftion,  by  raifing  this  edifice  and  "J*^JJ' 
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.  Wndes^  a  lafting  pro^Ifion  for  4he  due  ceiebr«tion  of//."  (If.  4.)    This  is- 
plainly   ungramnrdKc2(l.     In  the  fame  f^age  the  village  of  Laurenpekirk  is 
laid  to  be  the  *'  nitjd  centric  and  rouveuienf  plaOe/*  to  which  the  Scotch  Bi-  , 
(hops  ard  Clergy  could  refort.     Tbrs  hs  noi  Engliib.>  In  a  note  to  theiame 
pajre.  Lord  Gardenftone  is  (aid  to  **  have  afterwards  alli (led,  with  theut-, 
moft  readinefs,  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  tftat  (ewere  and  unnecelTary  /la- 
tute;*'  when  IK)  particular  Ttatute  had 'been  pre  viouily   mentioned.     We 
finill  yet  transcribe  <me  paffage  more,  of  which  the  matter  is  excellent,  but^ 
of  which,  tfhe  expFelfion  cannot  be  prai  fed.     If  the  punctuation  be  right,  of 
one  of  the   fentences  the  fen fe  is  incomplete ;  and  if  the.punduation  be 
wrong,  the   iaotencc^  is  enormoudy  auk  ward  and « ill-con  ft  riidted.  ,  At  all 
events,  bur  readers  will  immediatelydifcover  the  camroon   SQotticifm  of 
'Oiill  for  f^a/L 

"  One  obvious  confequence  of  the  refoklion  [^which]  we  form  this  day, 
will,  1  iruil,  be  the  evincing  on  our  part  luch  a  fincere  deiire  of  union, 
among  thofeof  the  Epircopal  perfoaiion,  as  can  no  longer  be  called  in  ()iier-^ 
tion,  mr  £or j  -traced  to  any  other  motive,  than  an  ardent  zeal,  to  promote 
that  gracious  purpofe,  for  which  Chrifiians  are  united  in  one  myiticai  body, 
even  the  mutual  comfort  and  edification  of  its  members;  and  that  every  part* 
itaay  contribute  its  fliare  to  fupport  and  forward  the  whale  in  the  way  offal- 
▼atron  and  fieace.     Any  fuch  portion  of  this  fiiendly  aid  and  encourage-*. 
ment  as  we  can  afford,  may,  no  doubt,  .appear Jly  be  very  fmail  and  infjgni- . 
ficant,  when  held  out  <o  a  Church  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  enjoying  all  the 
fecwrity  which  may  4ieexpe6ied  from  the  pgwerand  prote^ion  ,0/ the  fecu  . 
lararm:  and  yet,  when  we  daily  fee,  or  hear  of  the  imminent,  danger  to 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  expofed,  notwithilandijig  this  powerfiil  de- 
fence. If  not  of  being  overborn  by  outward  violence,  yet  certainly  of  being 
fecretly  undermined  t)y  the  treachery  of  thole,  wh^  afie^ing-to  keep  .with-. 
in  her  pa}e,  are  retidyto  break-^frotn  it  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  and 
on  any  fuch  ocCafion,  •would^  be  proud  to  lee  her  humbled/  to  trample  on 
her  authority,  and  lay  her  honour  in  the  duft.     When  we  think  lerioufly  of 
thefe  things,  and  look  forward  to  what  may  be  the  latal  conlequences  of  fo 
much  fpiritual  pride,  and  contempt  of  all  order  and  dignity,  we  will  furely 
efleem  it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  the  dire  efl'eds  of  this  level- 
hng,  licentious  spirit,  and  give  every  public  testimony  of  our  eArne^l  defire: 
to  preferve  both  the  purity  of  do6lrine,  and  regularity  of  apofloliq  iiiccef-  . 
iion;  which  fo  happily  diftinguifh,  apd  long  may  they  bo^h  continue  to  ad- 
orn, the  true,  as  well  as  the  legal,  the  rightly  contlituted,  as  well  as  law- 
fully eftabli  (bed  Church  of  England  I  In  this  fervent  wiQi,  1  am  perfuaded, 
wybfethren,  you  will  all  cordially  join  with  me,  and  in  every  meafure  that 
way  ferve  to  ftiew  how  well  we  are  dil poled  to  hold  fall  ou,r  profeilion,  everv   ' 
as  St.  Paul  exhorted  Timothy  to  hold  faft  the  form  of  found  words  '  in  faith 
wdlove  which  is  in  Chriil  Jelus.''  (Pp.  30,  31.) 

The  feqond  part  of  the  publication  conlifts  of  an  Appcndix>  contaiping 

tbe  iubftance  of  an  addrets  to  tlie  meeting  by  another  prelate,  Bishop  Jolly 

of  Moray,  and  alfo  the  Addrefs  of  a  Mr.  Skinner  of  Forfar,  both  recom- 

.  mending  lubfcription  to  the  articles,  and  both  declaring  '.hat  the  articles. 

oughltobe  underllood  in  an  Anti-CalvinilHc  fenfe.     The  Bilhop*s  Addrefs 

"  interefiing,  being   modefl,    learned,   argumentative,  and  plain.      ThCf 

worthy  prelate  fhews  hi m fel f  perfedly  acquainted  with   the  Huttny  (f  wr 

'^rticla,  and  with  the  principal  circumftances  from  which  the  notions  of  the- 

coinpileri  on  the  points  now  difputed  between  CalvlnilU  and  Anti-Calyi-. 

^^  ixxx.  iroL.ocxi  N  '      ,     .  jiigi^ 
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nifls  may  be  itioft  certainly  inferred.  We  were  therefore,  we  confefs,  ex» 
ceedingty  furprifed  at  the  affirmation  in  one  of  the  notes  to  this  addreis,  that  J 
Hey  LIN  was  contemporary  with  Calvin  and  Cranmer.  Thenole^  after'] 
quoting,  from  Daubeny's  yindicia,  an  excellent  paHTage  relating  to  th^^ 
Royal  Declaration,  proceeds  thus :  "  Very  juftly,  then,  was  it  obfervedj 
by  one  of  the  Clergy  pre lisnt  at  our  meeting,  that '  if  the  dilciple  ofCalvia 
holds  to  the.  literal  and  grammatical  fenfe  of  the  Articles  as  the  anchor  of  bis  1 
foul,  he  has  been  clearly  convicted  of  leaning  only  to  a  broken  reed,  inftead 
of  an  anchor  fure  and  fiedfaft :  for  prejudice  itfelf  muft  yield  to  fads,  a* 
fa^s  are  flubborn  things,'  and  in  addition  to  thofe  now  produced,  we  are  ^^ 
informed  by  a  contemfi^raty  writer,  that  Calvin's  offer  of  afiiftance  in  conduc* 
ting  the  remrmation  in  England,  was  rejected  by  Cranmer;  '  for^'  faysHey- 
.  lin,  '  the  Archbiihop  knew  the  man."  (P.  40,)  Whoever  was  the  writer 
of  this  note,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  BidiQp  Jolly.  He  is 
evidently  (oo  well  informed  a  man  to  be  capable  of  fuch  confummate  ignb- 1 
ranee  as  is  here  difplayed :  for  every  body  knows  that  Heylin's  Hiltoria  \ 
Quinquarticttlaris  was  publilhed  coniiderably  after  the  middle  of  the  feveo- 
feenth  century. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Skinner  of  Forfar,  the  author,  as  i*  appears^.of  the 
obfervation  mentioned  above,  we  fee  not,  we  confefs,  the  reafon,  whyfo 
confpicuousa  place  has  been  here  affigned  him  in  preference  to  the  reilof 
'  his  brethren.  Many  of  them,  it  is  to  be*  fuppofed,  delivered  their  fenti-j 
ments  in  the  meeting.  Their  fpeeches,  however,  have,  in  our  opinion,  J 
been  judiciottfly  fupprefled,  if  that  which  is  here  afcribed  to  Mr.  Skinner;! 
was  confidered  as  p^fTeflTed  of  fuch  eminent  excellence  as  to  entitle  it  tofo, 
marked  and  prominent  a  pre-eminence.  The  gentleman,  however,  is,  un-j 
doubtedly  defirqus  that  what  he  faid,  on  this  occafron,  fliould  be,  as^ene-; 
rally  as  pbflible;  known.  We  fhall,  therefore,  we  quedion  not,  do  him  a^ 
gratification  by  inferting  it.  Having,  we  arc  told,  "  requeued  permiffion 
to  quote  fome  authorities,  which  he  bad  been  at  pains  to  coUeft  foi  hisowa^ 
fiitisfadlion,  from  a  few  of  the  moft  approved  writers  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  tending  to  (hew  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  that  Church  arenei- 
thcrCalvrniltic,  Antinomian,  nor  Eraftian,"  he  concluded  by  a  declaration, 
to  the  following  eife61.    -  .. 

"  Impretfed,  therefore,  as  I  am  with  the  forceof  thofe  arguments,  wKch 
I  have  had  the^  honour  of  {Rating  to  this  venerable  audience,*  I  do  now  yih 
lingly,  andwf  animOf  confent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  th^  Articles  of  the  Church  to  which  I. 
belong,  acknowledging  all  and  every  one  of  them  to  be,  in  .roy  opinion/ 
agreeable  to  the  wiord  of  God.  For^  to  ufe  the  language  of  Mr.  Faber,  h 
bis  Tkovghs  on  the  Cahitthtic  and  Ajminian  Controversy^  after  matute  inveftj-. 
galion  I  find,  that  to  the  Calvinift  the  Articles  declare  the  dodlriue  of  Uw-. 
Verfal  Redemption  ;  to  the  Pelagian  they  aflert  the  exiftence  df  original  fin ; 
to  the  Antinomian  they  declare,  that  good  works  are  ^sine  qua  w«  ot  ialva^ 
tion,  though  not  'the  meritorious  caule  of  it:  to  the  Latitudinarian  they 
avow,  thiat  they  are  to  be  had  accurfed  who  prefume  to  fay  that  every  n)an 
Aall  befaved  by  the  law  or  fe6l  which  heprofeffeth,  fo  that  he  be  dilig^n^ 
16  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  natures  while  they, 
teach  the  Romanifti  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,"-only  lo' 
the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chri ft,  by  faith,  and.  neither  ft^^ 
our  oWn  works  or  defervings,  nor  for  the  fupererogatory  urorks  o(  feintsA 
(Pp,  44,  4A.)  .  ;  .         - ,    ^ . 
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Gliah  fiaittt  And  the  Pkllt/lin^s  put  to  FUghl,  A  Sermn, .preached  at  Ctr^cefitr^^ 
By  the  Rev.  John  Buimau,  Chapki|[i  to  General  PhilHpfoij'i  late  jRegi- 
ment  of  20th  Li^ht  Dragoons,  on  Wedneil}*)^  Q^.  19th,  being  thp  Day 
appointed  fr>r  aXjIejieral  Fall-  4to.  Pp.22,   is.  6  J.  Turner,  Cirencefter. 

THIS  fermon,  preached  on  the  faft-day  ii^  1 803,  has  tqt  very  lately 
met  our  eye.    The  text,  one  of  the  moft  appr.ppriat^  th^t  could  beTele<^ed 
for  the  piypofe,  is'  taken  from  i  Sam.  xvii.  tke  44th,  45th,  46th',  and  47 rh 
vcrfes,which  contain  th^  bpaftful  defiance  of  the  champion  of  the  Philiftines,^ 
whotrufted  in  hia  bodily  prowefs,  in  his  fword,  in  his  fpear,  an^  his  (hield ; 
and  the  courageous  anfvver  of  the  youthful  ih^pjierd  af  Ifrael,  \vho  placed! 
his  truft  in  the  J^prd.     Perhaps  no  pafiage  in  the  facred  writirigVis  more 
ftrongly  illuArative  of  ^/^r fituation  than  this;  whether  we  confider  the  na- 
ture of  the  eijemy  whom  we  have  to  encounter^  the  objeft  which  he  has 
iQ  view;  or  them^ans  by  which  he  feeks  to  acconipIiO)  it.     The  preacher 
avails  himfelf  of  this  fimilarity  the  more  ftrongly  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  - 
of  his  congregation  the  indifpexifible  necelfity  of  imitJiting  the'joVV/y,  vvh'ile 
we  emulate  the  courage,,  of  David.     Tiie  tnetfiod ox  ]ii^  argument  is  thus 
toted  by  himfelf:  .  .  " 

I."  To  plead  the  p^ufe  of  njy  country  againft  thp  infpl^nt  provoca- 
tijon  and  violent  aggreiTion  of  our  enemies,  and  our  right  to  couhteradl 
their  deftruftive  mfichinaiipns  againft  us.      .  . 

U.  "  To  cxpoiiulate'with  thofe  who  maintain,  that  to  repel  force  by 
force,  is  inconfiftefit  with  Chriftianity,  and  on  that  account  withhold  their 
afiftajiice  in  the  n^^ionfil  defence. 

III.  "To  cpnfider  by  wh,at  means  we  may  hope  to  defeat  the  wicTced 
purpqfe.  of  this  ambitiotts  ^nd  vengeful  expedition  with  which  we  arci' 
threatened." 
In  purfuuig  the  ijfcpndbraoch  of  his  diicuffion,  thc'Pfeacher  remonftrates  - 

,  with  CQafiderable  energy,  againft  the  ftrange  peiVerlicJn  of  Scripture,,  by 
which  the  Quakers  endcayjojur  to  maintain  their  prepofterous  dpftrine  of 
npn'refiftance  to  an  inveterate  enemy  who  feeks  to  overthrow  the  altar 

,  ^dthc  thron.e,  and  to  ani^ihilate  us  as  a  nation.  Qn  th'is  fubj.efl,'as  pur 
readers  will  recoUcft,  we  took  a  very  early  opportunity  of  exprefling  our 

'   fentiments,  with  that  ftrength  which  the  occafion  feemed  not  merely  to 

I  joftify  but  to  require ;  and  they  will  naturally  expect,  therefore,  our  f)cr« 
feet  concurrence  with  Mr,  Julman,  in  the  view  wh^ch  he  has  taken  of  the 
^ueftion.  ,    .  ,  •      '  .  «    ■  r  '* 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  difcourfe,  he  forcibly  exhorts  his  hearers 
to  a  fincere  repentance  of  their  fins,  and  a  radical  amendment  of  their  iive^ 
a«  the  only  ground  of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Lord  of  hofts  5  and 
he  offers  fome  Very  e?cc;ellent  admonitions  to  military  men,  in  refpect  of  thofe 
vices,  and  of  thofe  fins  to  which  they  are  particularly  addicted.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  difcourfe  breathes  a  fpirit  of  fervent*  loyalty  and  of  Chr ifti^nhy, 
»tHi  is  well  adapted  to  the  occafion  on  which  it  was  delivered;  and  if  the 
language  be  fometimes  too  familiar  to  fatisfy  the  nice  ear  of  a  polifhed 
aiidicnce,  it  is  but  fair  to  prefume  that  it  was  the  beft  calculated  to  pleafe 
^Ad  to  imprefs  the  minds  pf  that  congregatipa  before  which  it  'wa« 
preached*.  *.;... 

Ill  y  "    .  i  '  * 

*  Wchav^e  received,  on  the  fubject  of  this  fiyrmon,  a  humorous  ap'pea^ 
from  the  fentence  of  fome  of  our  critical  brethren,  which  is  intended  foj*  ■ 
Wfanion  in  our  next  number. 

N  2  ,  Cau/es 
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Cemfes  of  the  Imtfeacy  tfFafiSj  in  a  Sermon  fretuhei  M  the  OBagm  Chmpdt  Baitfi 
'  .^  the  taft'Dcefy  OSober  the  19M,  1 803.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gardiner,  D.  D. 
8vo.     Pp.54*   'is.  6  J.-  Hatchard. 

i)R.  Gardiner  enumerates  five  diftinift  caufe*  of  the  incfficacy  of  our 
Fails:  I  ft,  "That  we  do  not  confider  the  focmdatiotT^  nor  enter  into 
the  eiTential  defign,  of  this  duty,  idly.  That  we  ib  not  oontehiplate  as  wcr 
ought  the  corruption,  i'o  oitehfive  to  the  divine  attributes  *,  which  pre* 
vails  among  us.  3dly,  ^hat  we  do  not  refled  with  gratitude  on  tbo^lov-* 
ing  kindnefs  and  Ion g-fuiFering  of  God  towards  us.  4(hly,  That  wc  do 
not  fufiiciently  dread  his  anger  which  muft  fall  on  all  iinful  irations  who 
(whidh)  are  impenitent.  And,  laftly.  That  we  do  r^ot  receive  injtmctm  trom 
thofe  judgments  of  his,  which  manifeftlv  have  for  fomei  time  been,  andfiill 
are,  in  the  earth.**  The  learned«preacner,  after  ftating  thefe  caufes  gene- 
rally, defcends  to  particulars,  and,  in  pointed  terms,  attacks  fome  of  the 
jnoft  prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  After  noticing  the  negligent  obfervancc 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  morning,  he  adds,  "  If  the  voice  of  the  preacher  ii 
iifted  up  in  vain,  and  the  houje  of  God  is  fxrfahn  in  the  morning,  is  tbeaJ- 
Ipring  voice  of  pleafure  iilenced,  and  are  t|ie  haunts  of  gaiety  deferted  vt 
the  evening  ?,  What  mean,  then,  public  avowals  \eith  equal  efFrontery  and 
indppcncy  of  Sabbath  amufements  ?""  Why,  in  the  channels  of  intelli- 
gence, amidft  the  arrangements  of  a  weekly  diflipation>  does  the  fevcntb 
day  occupy  a  confpicuous  place  with  the  other  fixf  ?•  .And  why,  iaop- 
pofition  to  prudent  remonftrances,  and  in  defiance  of  the  denunciation  of 
Hcav€n,  are  fuch  pf apices  defended  and  encouraged  ?  Why  dto  thofewbo 
cdmmit  them  attempt  to  juilify  themfclves  on  fuch  ridiculous  pfetepces 
as  thefe :  •  that  if  they  are  guilty  of  fm,  they  muft  bear  their  own  bur- 
(ien,  but  they  have  no  reaion  to  think  they  are  doing  any  harmj  as  if 
publidy  to  violate  a  formal  command  of  God  was  not  to  lefTen  his  autfto- 
rity,  to  bring  his  word  into  cpntempt,  and  thus  by  a  natural  cffcft  to 
weaken  the  ties  of  civil  fociety*;  ^s  if  to  offend  in  one  point  ivas  not  n  he 
guilty  of  the  nvhole  lanvj  as  if  to  Hfk  the  lofs  of  their  own  fouls,  and  (to)  io" 
yolvt  their  dependants  in  the  fame  horrible  dilemma,  was  not  to  b&  ''4o^ 
ing  any  harm." 

•  *.■■■«'■■*.'■    ■^'    ^   ,;■■■.  I   .  ■    ■       ■  ,.      ..     ,»  .1  ^  II  .  i' 

•  T^is,  furely,  is  an  inaccurate  expreffion  ;  corruption  may  truly  b^ 
faid  to  be  offenfive  to  God,  but  cannot  with  propriety  be  faid  to  be  offei- 
iive  tp  }iis'attrilnaei.    Dryden  tells  us,  that  certain  vain  poets 

^^  often  did  miftafce. 
Who  cv'ry  attribn|te  a  God' did  make." 

We  (hall  not  be  fufpeftcd  of  changing  fo  found  a  divine  as  Dr.  G.  wtk 
the'  commiffion  of  a  (imilar  miftakoj  but  in  a  difcourf<?  which  is  really 
eloquent,  we  could  not  forbear  to  notice  fo  incorreft  an  expreffion.   Rev* 

f  **  During  the  laft  winter,  Sundty^routs  were  annomtc^d  in  the  Biiti^ 
frifit  a  paper  faid  to  be  under  tlie  dt^e^ioa  of  the  Lo.NDOif  bookfelUrs; 
and  thus  a  ^afs  in  fociety,  which  has  i  coniiderable  influence  Qn  the  pab- 
lie  morals,^an'd  by  an  attention  to  which  it  folicited  pa«roiiage>  wAs  con- 
cerned in  bringing  to  light,  what,  if  no^  openly  reprobated,  'o«gh«  at  ka^ 
|j^^  cp^fidered  as  war^/ S^<<briw/}.*-       *   ' 
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H«  then^pays  a  tribute  of  juflice  to  our  vif^tuous  fov^ereignsj  and  laments 
that  fuch  a  glorious  example  of  conjugal  fidelity,  of  moral  excellence* 
and  of  Chriftian  perfeverance,  fhould  not  be  followed.  So  far,  heiays> 
from  this  being  the  cafe;  V  on  the  contrary,  are  not  en«rnu>us  fins, 
once  punifhed  witK  death,  (I  do  not  fay  tolerated,),  fanflioned  by  cha^ 
raders  who  ought  to  confider  themfelves,  not  as  privileged  examples  to 
corrupt,  but  as  lights  fet  to  enlighten  the  worfdi  as  cities  placed  oh  a  hill? 
Are  not  the  horror  and  turpitude  of  the  moil  ignominious  and  deftruAive 
vices  efiaced  by  the  blaze  of  pageantry  ^nd  fplendor  which  encircles  thofe 
wiio  indulge  in  chem?  Apd  do  not  perfons,  living  in  a  conflant  routine 
of  gaming,  in^brie^y,  and  libidinous  excefTes,  receive  from  para^tes,  and 
fycophants  a  conftant  homage,  adulation,  and  appl^ufe  ? 

**' Vice  and  virtue  thus  reduced  to  the  fame  level  in  the  condud^  and 
apparent  eftimation  of  the  great,  is  itfurpriiing  that,  cOniidering  the  pro- 
|ieniities ,  of  our  corrupt  nature,  the  former  ihould  fo  rapidly  incre^fe  it» 
partizans !  Is  it  furprifing  that  luxury,  the  bloated  offspring  of  opulence 
and  profperity,  which  fcatters  its  noxipus  feeds  in  the  pureft  and  moft  fer- 
tile foils,  fhould  feize  {o  many  hearts,  and  pervade  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tioRs  in  this  flouriihing  kingdom  !  Hence,  how  many  are  T<pen  to  court 
null  and  defpair  in  afpiring  to  outftrip  their  equals  or  (to)  emulate  the 
vanity  of  their  fuperiors !  Hence  temptations  among  ns  openly  abound; 
the  ufual  barriers  of  modefty  and  decorum  are  removed;  tk^wiies  of  fe- 
dudion^are  multiplied;  the  avennes  to  impurity  are  facilitated.  And,  tQ' 
fun  up  all  in  one  word,  hence  that  eager  and  fervi)e  imitation  of  a  peo- 
ple whoie  charader  it  is  to  furpafs  us  in  efF^minate  arts,  in  frivolous  ac- 
tompliihments,  in  voluptuous  refinements,  and  licentious  mofalo ;  as  much 
as  it  has  been  our  glory  to  excel  them  in  heroic  exploits,  in  rational  im-< 
l^rovements,  in  hardy  enterprises,  and  induilrious  habitsr  And  is  it  thus« 
0  Britons !  O  my  countrymen  \  is  it  thus  you  feek.  to  fupport  the  dignit/ 
of  yjur  name,  and  the  liability  ot  your  nation  ?  If,  in  looking  a^your 
ancient  rivals,  you  are  ambitious  to  pay  homage  to  their  examples,  to 
glory  in  their  relaxed  principles,  to  adopt  their  lafcivious  faihions„  and 
indulge  in  their  criminal  pleafures ;  will  you  have  any  right  to  compUirt 
if  expofed  to  the  fame  judgments,  you  are  obliged  to  tlrink  with  them, the 
tup  of  bitternefs,  to  put  on  with  them  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  parcioi* 
pate  in  their  miferies.l" 

Would  to  Heaven  this  admonition  would  produce  its  pwoper  effefl,  for„ 
f^rely,  no  degradation  can  be  greater  than  that  of  becommg  the  fervile- 
w^itators  of  the  moft  bafe  and  moft  profligate  of  nations.  There  is  a  degree 
of  wretched,  grovelling,  meanncfs  in  fuch  imitation,  as  deftitute  of  honeif 
pnde,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  good  principles.  There, are  many  other  paf- 
•^gcsin  this  difcourfe  worthy  of  quotation,  but  we  have  already  exceeded 
^e  limits  which  we  ufually  prefcribe  to  iihgle  fermons,  (of  which,  by  the 
oyc,  we  have  fo  many  upon  our  table,  that  we  fcarcely  know  when  we 
wall  be  able  to  notice  them  all,)  and  muft  therefore  clofe  thisarticie  with 
'^marking,  that  Dr.  G.'s  language  is  rather  too  inflated. 

f  « 

^  Umtal  of  InflruBitm  and  Devotion  fir  thV/eof  the  Prijoners  in  the  High  Goal 
'^Exeter.    By  the  Rev.  JDuke  Yonge.  i^mo.  Pp.  120.  Exeter,  1^03. 

THIS  manual  was  printed,  by  the  order  of  the  magiflrates  of  the  county 
^  Devon,  for  the  ufe  of  the  prifoners ;  and,  indeed,  a  Gollaftion  of* 

■   N.3      .  ■  prayeri^ 
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pTstyeH^  evlll&Ski,  krid''AdnK>n1tions>  better  calculated  for  perTon^.fo  vktAip* 
piljr  fitaated  coald  fcarcely  b^  made.  It  i^efie6ls  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Yonge  i  and  We  ihdlild  be  |;lad  to  fee  it  adopted  in  other  cotinty  goals. 
The  tf aft, -though  printed,  is  xiOl  fublijhed i  but  any  magiftratc,  dcfiroas  of 
having  a  copy  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  the  manual  into  any  odier 
goal,  may  obtairi  one;  by 'Application  to  Mr.  Yonge,  at  Corn  wood.  Ivy 
Bridge,  Devon ,  ...•-, 

Piety  and  CouragH^  a  Sermiif  preached  in  Portland  Chapel ^  [on  Sundit^  Morfmtgy 
ijtii  July,  1863.  ■  By  the  Rev.  John  Crofts,  A.  M.  Minifter  of  PortlaiS 
'Q\i2i^^\V'Pul^lift>ed  by  particular  Requefl,   TYit  Second  Edition,  l8mo.  Pp.  22. 
3d.  or  2s.  6d.  per  doa^en.     Hatchard.  "^ 

PIETY  and  courage  are  here  enforced  with  manly  eloquence  and  with  ' 
tfruly  religious  fervour,  in  an  excellent  difcourfe  from  the  fourteenth  and 
cwo  fucceeding  verfes  of  the  nineteenth  chaper  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings.  The  fimilarity  between  our  prefent  fituation  and  that  of  the  if- 
raeiites  when  Jerufalem  was  threatened  with  deftrudtion  by  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Aflyriaj  is  rendered  pecuflarly  ftriking  by  the  very  apppfite  man- 
lier in  which  it  is  here  exhibited.  But  whether  we  confider  the  mtmntr  or 
the  matter  of  this  difcourfe,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  that  have  been 
publfihed  fmce  the  renewaj  of  hoftilities. 

Three  pfain  Rea/ons  againft  fetarOting  from  the  Ejlahhjhed  Church.     By  Edward 
Pearfon,  B.  D.  Re*Elor  of  Rempfbone,  Nottinghamlhire.    iSmo.    Pp.  36, 
'  Tu;pman,  Nottingham.     Hatchard,  London. 

»  THESE  three  plain  reafons  are:  i.  Becaufe  unity  among  Chriftians  -is 
hijoined  in  Scripture.  2,  Becaufe  uniformity  of  public  nvorjhip  among  Chrit 
riatis,  who  are  in  habits  of  intercourfe  with  each  other,  is  a  ncceffary  means 
oi prefer'ving  unity.  3.  Becaufe,  to  join  in  the  eftabliflied  form  of  public 
worihip',  is  part  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  our  ci'vii  rulers,  Thefc 
feafons  are  itrongly  fupported  by  various  paflages  in  the  New  Teftament; 
and  by  a  feries  of  well-digefted  and  well-applied  argument.  We  ftrenu- 
oftfly  recommend  this  valuable  little  trad  to  the  attentive  penifal  of  all 
.  thofe  diflenters,  by  whom  the  lajl  of  thefe  three  reafons  will  not  be  con- 
fJRdered  as  an  additional  motive  for  feparation. 

Ib'.ateffafon^  or  the  Hiftory  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifi,  compiled  from  the  Four  Gofiils, 
according  to  the  authorized  Englijb  Verjion,  ivith  Brief  Notes,  Frad'cdl  and  Ex- 
planatmy  y  to  ivliich  are  prefixed  a  Map  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  an  Introduction* 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Thirl  wall,  M.  A.  Editor  of  the  Latin  Diateffaron,  lately 
publifhed,  in  ufum  Scholarum.  Illuftrat«d-with  two  Engravings.  8vo. 
pp.  244.     Rivingtons.     1803. 

HAVING,  in  a  former  volume,  reviewed  the  Latin  Diatei&rpa  of  tkis 
zealous  divine  fomewhat  at  length,  and  having;  bellowed  on  it  thofe  com- 
)neAdatidns  which  it  nnquellionably  deferved,  little  remains  for  ustodcH 
in  re<i).Qct.of  this  Englilh  edition,  but  to  obferve  that  it  is  entitled  to  iimilar 
praife.  1  he  tranilation  is  faithful,  without  being  fervile  ;  iand  plain  and 
perfpicuoas,  without  being  vulgar.  The  notes  are  fhort  but  ufeful  to  the 
generality  l&frcfaders ;  and  the  introdu<5lion  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
*"    .•'*  I     .  ^  four 
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four  evAngclids^  and  of  the  diiFereDC  feds  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
hiftorx.    ^  "  '  '        ^     * 

There  is  a  fmaller  edition  of  this -work  printed  for  the  ufe  of  fphools. ' 

EDUCATION. 

dn  Introduction  to  the  Use  rf the  Globes^  for  the  Use  of  both  Sexes;  particularly  d^ 
signed  for  Schools  and  private  Teacliers.  By  John  Greig,  private  Teacher 
of  Writing,  Geography,  and  Practical  Mathematics;  and  Author  of  the 
Young  Ladies  New  Guide  to  Arithmetic,  &c.  1  vol.  12mo.  Pp.  J  52. 
Crolby.   1805. 

THE  purpofe  of  the  treatife  before  us,  is  to  facilitate  pra£tical  infiruc* 
tion ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  alfifling  pupils^  and  alfo  dire<5l<- 
ing  teachers.  The  author  oblerves  a  judicious  medium.  He  goes  far  be- 
yond- the  ]fn«re  elements,  without  extending  to  a  difficult  and  abflruf/s 
fydem,  which  would  fo  ill  fuit  the  compreheniion  of  learners :  the  whole 
#f  the  performance,  both  in  materials  and  arrangement,  demonflrates  the 
writer  to  polfefs  a  great  degree  of  preceptorial  e?tperience  and  ikilJ.  He 
leads  the  mind,  ftep  by  jflep,  from  fimple  principles  to  complex  operaHonjS 
^nd  important  refults. 

The  following  is  his  own  (latement  of  the  contents  which  we  (hall  quote 
to  the  reader,  as  it  exhibits  both  the  heads  of  the  work,  jsind  the  order  in 
which  it  proceeds.  It  contains  definitions  and  problems  in  geometry;  the' 
flereographic  proje6lion  of  the  fphere;  the  ufe  and  progrefs  of  geography 
and  alironomy ;  its  defrnption  of*  the  principal  lines  on  the  globus,  with 
the  application  of  them  by  forty-fix  problems  on  the  terreftrial,  and  twenty- 
two  on  the  celedial,  with  the  ufe  of  the  analemma  and  Aiding  hour  circle, 
felecled  with  particular  attention;  likewife  a  reprefentation  and  epitome 
of  the  folar  fyftcm,  armillary  fphere,  comets,  fixed  (tars,  conHellations,  &c. 
To  which  is  added  a  variety  of  curious,  entertaining,  and  ufefulparodoxes; 
vith  (ome  queftions  amd  anlwers  by  way  of  application. 

The  introductory  view  of  praflical  geometry  prefents  a  concife  but  clear 
account  both  of  the  definition  and  problems,  the  knowledge  of  vvhich  is 
reqaifite  for  comprehending  geography.  When  our  author  arrives  at  the 
proper  object  of  his  work,  he  prefixes  hiflory  to  f'cience,  artd  gives  a  very 
peri'picuous  and  fatisfactory  narrative  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  geography; 
and  naturally  includes  the  means  which  were  employed  for  afcertaining  the 
Mpe  and  meafure  of  the  earth.  Next  comes  an  explanation  of  the  lines 
on  the  terreflrial  globe,  which  is  followed  by  the  various  problems  which 
explain  the  ufe  of  that  globe.  From  geography  he  proceeds  toaflronomy, 
and  obfen^es  the  fame  judicious  mode  of  prefixing  hiftory  to  fcience.  Thence 
he  conduds  us  to  the  folar  fyflera  on  the  Newtonian  principles,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  eclipfes.  Having  given  a  view  of  the  heavens,  he  explains  the 
^k  of  the  celeflial  globe ;  by  prropofing  and  folving  the  problems  which 
*pply  to  that  objedt,  he  follows  this  folution  by  tvyenty  geographical  theo- 
'ems ;  by  various  paradoxes,  geographical,  aflronomical,  and  philofophica), 
that  are  well  fitted  for  interefting  the  curiofity,  and  fharpening  the  inge- 
nuity of  youths.  The  work  doles  with  the  application  of  its  principles  aiid, 
rules  to  a  variety  of  cafes, 

N  4  -  .    .        Such 
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Such  is  the  fiibflanpe  of  the  treattfe  which  is  ttfelf  well  calculated  for 
convening  tn(iru6lian,  and  demonflrates  the  author  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
verfant  in  the  profeflion  of  the  teacher.  Under  this  convidion  we  recom- 
mend this  pertormance  of  Mr.  Greig,  not  only  to  private  teachers^  but  to 
maders  and  midrelfes  of  feminariesj  a^i  all  otKers  who  are  entruUed  with 
the  tuition  of  youth. 

'  The  HisfOfy  of  Man  in  a  savage  and  civtUzed  State,  written  in  a  familiar  Stik, 
and  adafited  to  the  Capacities  of  Youth,  Printed  for  Tegg  and  Caftleman, 
at  the  Eccentric  Book-warehoufe,  St.  John's-dreeta  Weit  Smithfield.  Pp. 

•     176.  24mo. 

THIS  is  a  very  indruftive  and  well-written  work,  and  well  calculated 
to  afibrd  much  entertainment  to  the  youth  of  both  fexes;  it  vs,  as  the 
author  oblerves  in  the  preface,  *'  free  from  every  indelicacy,"  which  cai 
feldom  be  aflferted-  wit!)  truth  of  publications  of  this  nature.  It  is  intended 
as  the  firft  volume  of  a  work  intitled  the  Minor's  Magazine;  and  if  the  fub^ 
fequent  numbers  be  as  pleafmg  as  the  one  now  under  confideration,  we  do 
not  heiitate  to  fay  that  it  will  be  generally  well  received. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  firll  to  give  a  concife  but  corred  and  perfpicuous 
defcription  of  the  perfbn,  manners,  drefs,  religion,  and  warlike  inftruments 
of  the  earlieft  inhabitants  of  different  countries  in  the  world;  and  thea  to 
furnilh  a  particular  defcription  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  every  country. 

As  fpecimens  of  tiie  work,  we  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following 
extra6)s:  '  '' 

Under  the  article  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  the  author  ob- 
ferves,  *'  It  is  generally  allowed  tliat  the  Englilh  are  brave,  and  jealous  of 
fheir  liberties;  they  are  induflrious  and  laborious;  they  love  liberal  arts, 
and  are  capable  of  carrying  them  to  perfee*lion ;  they  are  humane  aV)4 
friendly,  but  blunt,  and  n()t  tond  of  compliments.'  The  common  people,  iii 
general,  have  a  too  contemptuous  id*ja  of  foreign  nations;  and  fometimWs 
treat  foreigners  with  rudeneis.  The  Englifti  are  loyal,  courageous,  good 
foldiers;  and  the  firll  feamen  in  the  workU  The  epifcopal  religion  is  the* 
principal  and  oAablidied  religion  of  England;  but  every  other  religion  is 
tolerated  throughout  the  the  nation.*' 

The  WeKh  and  the  Irifh  are  noticed  under. the  above  article;  bat  we 
are  much  furpri fed  th*at  the  author  has  not  given  us  any  character  of  tba 
Scotch. 

The  author  gives  the  following  defcription  under  the  article  **  Chinefe,** 
of  what  we  call  the  magicv lantern  : 

<«  Nothing  exceeds  the  re fpedt  (lie wn  by  children  to  their  parents,  and 
hy  fcholars  to  their  mailers.  They  fpeak  little,  and  i^ver  fit  down  in  their 
prefence;  on  their  birth-day,  and  other  occaiions,  they  falute  them  on  theic 
knees,  and  with  their  foreheads  feveral  times  touch  the  ground.  In  the  ce« 
lebration  of  their  feltivals  the  Chinefe  are  ektrejneiy  profufe.  At  their  featt  of 
lanterns  every  city  and  village^  the  (hores  of  the  Tea,  and  the  banks  of  ilie 
rivers,  are  hung  with  lanterns  of  various  (bapes  and  fizes.  Some  are  even 
ieen  in  the  windows  of  the  poorefb  inhabitants.  Rich  people  iometime& 
expend^ eiglit  or  nine  pounds  iierling  for  one  lanterp-;  land  thofe  which  tha 
empcrof,  viceroy,  and  great  mandarines,  ord^r  to  be  made,  cO(l  a  hundred 
and  fif^y  pounds  each.  Their  Ian jterns^are  very  l^xge,  and  fome  of  them  ar» 
c^mpoied  of  £x  wooden  fcames,  dither  painted  or  neatly  gilt^  and  fitted  ud 
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v^ilh  fine  tranrparent  filk,  upon  which  ar^  palilted  flowers^  animals,  andhu- 
man  figares;  others  are  round,  and  made  of  a  bine  tranfparent  horn.  Seve- 
ral lamps,  and  a  great  number  of  wax-candles,  are  put  into  thefe  lanterns; 
to  the  corners  of  each  ari^  fixed  tatlejs  or  dreamers  of  iiik  and  fatin  of  diA-. 
fere nt  colours;  and  a  curious  piece  of  carved  work  i%  placed  over  its  top. 
/l  du  Halde  fajfs,  'that  they  caufe  (hadows  to  appear,  which  reprefent 
princes  and  priucefTes,  foldiers,  buffoons,  and  other  charadlefs  j  the  geituret 
of  which  are  fo  conformable  to  the  words  of  thofe  who  put  them  in  nJo* 
tion,  that  one  is  almoft  induced  to  believe  that*  they  fpeak  in  reah'ty.'  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  omhres  Ckinoises,  magic  lanterns,  or  Chinefe  (hades.  The 
Chinefe  fireworks,  fo  juflly  celebrated,  are  difplayed  in  all  their  varieties 
during  the  feftival ;  and  a  large  one  is  exhibited  in  every  city." 

Though  our  extra6ls  have  been  copious  from  fo  fmall  a  work,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  the  conclufion,  which  we  coniider  as  deferving  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  thofe  who  believe  man  ever  to  have  exified  in  a  ilate  of 
nature. 

*'  After  pre  fen  ting  our  readers  with  a  faithful  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  nation,  we  cannot  clofe  the  natural  history  of  man  without  noticing 
fome  of  the  conjedures  which  have  been  made  relative  to  what  man  would 
be  really  in  a  flats  of  nature.     To  elucidate  Uie  natural>flate  of  roan»  phi- 
fofophers  have  brought,  as  examples,  the  phyiical  and  moral  flate  of  fome 
wandering  tribes,  whom  they  confider  as  uncivilized;   but,  in  the  raoft 
favage  hordes,  as  well  as^  in  the  mod  civilized  European  nations,  man  is 
neceifarily  educated  by  his  equals ;  he  c^ontradts  from  them  his  habits  and 
his  wantsj  his  ideas  arc  no  longer  his  own ;  he  enjoys  t^ie  capacity  of  de- 
veloping his  underflanding  by  the  pow^r  of  imitation  and  the  influence  of 
lociety.    We  ought  then  to  feek  elie where  the  model  of  a  m^n  truily  savage ; 
of  him  who  owes  nothing  to  his  cc]uals ;  we  can  therefore  form  jout  opinion 
only  from  the  particular  hiftories  of  a.  few  individuals,  who,  ^t  different  pe- 
jiods,.have  been  found  living  in  a  flale  of  abfoUUe  folitude  among  the 
woods,  where  they  had  been  abaiidoned  in  their  infancy,  we  (h All  presently 
difcoyer,   by  fuch  an  inquiry,  that,  caft  on  this  globe,  without  phyficai 
powers,  and  without  innate  ideas,  unable,  fy  himself,  to  obey  the  conflitu- 
-lional  laws  of  his  organization,  man  can>find  only  in  the  bofom  of  fociety, 
the.emi^ient  (lation  (hat  nature  deflined  for  him ;  anil  that,  without  the  aid 
of  civilization,  he  would  be  one  of  the  leaft  intelligent  of  animals." 


j>fiv^/  to  the  Englijh  Reader  i  or.  Elegant  Selections  in  Profi  and  Pretty,  dejitrned  to 
impro've  the  lugheft  Clafs  of  Learners  in  Reading ;  to  eftahlijh  a  Tafle  for  jujf  and 
eKcttrate  Compojkion;  and  to  promote  the  Interejh  of  piety  and  Virtue,  By  Lind- 
ley  Murray,  Author  oi  **Englifh  GrammaraJapted  to  the  different  ClafTei 
of  Learners,"  &c.  The  Second  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions. 
i2mo.  pp.  396,  4$.  bound.  York,  printed.  Xongman  and  Co.  Lon- 
don,    1805. 

WE  have  had  fuch  frequent  occafiotis  to  commend  the  laudable  fiFort< 
of  Mr.  Murray  to  Supply  the  rifing  generotien  with  cleracnK 
wry  iiforks,  well  calculated  to  form  their  talle,  to  dircft  their  judgment, 
and,  which  is  of  the  moll  confeqaence^  to  inHil  Into  their  xntnds  foUni 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  that  It  would  be  21.  fuperfluous  tafk  .t# 
xe^eat  our  fenfe  of  ^>  or  oithehr  merits.     It  will  only  remaiA  for  us,  there* 
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foie»  to  ^dd,  tbatin  thU  oew  ecUuon  of  his  Sequel  t^  the  Efigllih  ttzitu 
the  additions  are  cooiidcrable.  B^Ades  other  new  articles^  an  Appendix 
is  fafcgoined,  of  fixty-t>¥o  pages*  containing  a  number  of  biogra^iucal 
Iketdies.  To  thefe  we  have  nothing  to  objed,  except  that  we  thmkit 
was  Becefiasy»  for  ihe  inftrudlion  of  his  young  reader;^,  that  Mr.  M.  ihojali 
give  a  compete  lift  of  the  workis  of  every  author  whom  he  notices,  inftcarf 
of  mentioning  only  a  /4r/  of  them;,  and  except^  alfo,  that  in  his  brief 
flcetch  of;6cnjan>n  Franklin,  he  takes  no  notice  of  his  conduct  as  a  rebel, 
nor  of  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  rebellion^  which 
was  highly  difgraceful  to  his  chara^^er,  whether  he  be  confidered  as  a  fa- 
trkt  mr  as  a  fkkfipher.  In  (hort,  this  iketch  ihould  have  been  either  omit- 
ted entirely,  or  confiderably  enlarged.  As  it  is,  it  is  calcalated  ;o  make 
X  wrong  impceflion  on  the  youthful  mind,  by  teaching  it  to  draw  a  gene- 
ml  (and  an  erroneous)  inference  from  a  partial  Hatement.  With  the&  ex- 
ceptions^  thi»  work  is  entitled  to  great  praife.  , 

A  Short  Grammar  tf  the  'Englijh  Language^  In  Two  Parts  i  Jimplified  tQ  the  Ha' 

facit'ies  of  Children  :  'with  Notes,  and  a  great  Variety  of  entertaining  and  ufefii 

Exercifes,  upon  a  Flan  entire ''y  ne^w  /  alfj  an  Appendix  9  containing  R^iet  mi 

Obfer^ations  for  ^fpfting  young  Perfons  to  Jpeak  and  nurite  *with  Ftrfpiadty  mi 

Accuracy,    By  John  Hornfey,  School-mafter,  Scarborough.    The  Fourth 

Edition,  correded, Improved,  and  enlarged.   i2mo.  Ppi  1355.  as.  booftd. 

•Newcaflle,  printed.     Bent,  London. 
»  •  ■  '- 

THIS  intelligent  and  fenlible  teacher  has  perfeftly  fucce^ded  in  the 
plan,  which  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  of  providing  for  children  a  fet  of 
^ort,  eafy,  and  perfpicuous  rules  for  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of 
EngUfti  grammar.  The  mode  of  giving  exercifes,  in  which  therules  of  ortho- 
graphy and  of  grammar  are  violated,  for  the  purpofe  of  correftion  by  the 
pupil,  is  novel  in  itfelf,  and  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  objeft  of  teach- 
ing corre^nefs  in  pronunciation  and  compofition. 

Juvenile  Pieces,  defigned  for  the  Infiruction  and  Entertainment  if  the  Touth  of  huh 
Sexes.  Jo  iv/iich  is  now  prefixed  an  Effay  on  the  Education  of  Touth,  pointing 
dut  thoje  Branches  of  Knowledge  fnvhich  are  J  mofi  ufeful  in  tlie  prefent  Stateof 
Society,  and  tnumeraiing  Publications  wider  each  Branch  of  Knowledger conducive  i9 
mental  Improvement.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  Matter  of  a  Seminary  at 
Illington.  Fourth  Edition  ;  with  conftderable  Additions  md  Improve- 
nients.  Embelliftied  with  three  elegant  Engravings.  12 mo.  Pp.  258. 
3s.  6d.     Crolby  and  Co.     1804. 

IN  our  comments  upon  Lord  Grenvillc's  prefe.cc  to  Lord  Chatham's 
Letters  to  his  Nephew  *,  we  ftrongly  cenfurcd  the  noble  writer's  affcr- 
tion,  foundeid  on  a  diftum  of  Milton's,  that  all  knowledge  was ^or<^(»tf^ 
to  the  art  of  jul!ly  and  Ikilfully  performing  all  the  offices  of  peace  and 
war,  Seneca  points  out  another  fpecies  of  knowledge  at  leaftas  impor- 
tant: "Nee  enim  is  reipublicie  prodeft  qui  de  pace  beUoque  cenftt,  fed  qui 
j« vent u tern  exhortatjur,  et  *virtute  iiiftruit  animos,^^  Some  of  his  lordlhip* 
prefent  connetSlions  appear  to  be  much  in  want  of  this  fpecies  of  inftruftion, 
find,  indeed,  if  a  Judgment  were  to  be  fornied  from  the  recent  debates  oft 
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the  Spaftifh^  war,  it  mlight  be  concluded,  that  they  ^re  not  conyerfant  with 
tht  an  which  his  lordfliip  has,  rapft  unaccountably,  .rendered  **  the  teft  of 
all  iftteile Aual  and  sdl  mo^al  cxcellencC'Ill"  Thc.paffage  /rom  Serlcca, 
ab6ve  quoted,  is  Mr.  Evans's  very  appropriate  motto,  to  hisboOk,  Mr,o 
E.  is  evidently  a  good  and  pious  man,  and  his  fele^lions  will  afford,  what 
tjhey  promifc,  inftrudion  and  entertainment,  the  utile  dulci,  for  his  juvenile 
readers.  Mis  concluding  addrefs  to  young  people  contains  much  excel- 
lent and  falutary. admonition.  But  we  muft  add  a  word  or  two  on  the 
ground  of  conjtftencyy  of  which  no  writer  whatever,  efpecially  no  one  wha 
writes  for  the  inftrudlion  of  youth,  fhould,  for  a  moment,  lofe  fight.  In 
his  **  Addrefs/'  Mr.  E.  moft  truly  and  wifely  obferves,  "  Morality,  unaided 
hy  religion,  ftands  on  a  moft  precarious  foundation ;"  and,  in  fupport  of 
this  pofition,  he  quotes  a  paffage  from  *'  a  fenfible  writer,  (whom  he  docs 
not  name,  an  omifiion,  by  the  bye,  that  is  cenfurable  in  a  book  of  thi^ 
kiud,)  which  ends  with  the  following  remark:  *' Withdraw  religion, 
and  you  Ihall  fliake  all  the  pillars  of  morality."  Now,  imprelTed,  as  he 
evidently  is,  with  the  imjjortance  of  this  truth,  it  is  furprifmg  to  us  that, 
in  his  enumeration  of  books,  "  conducive  to  nmttal  improvement y*  he  in- 
cludes Paley's  Moral  Philofopky,  in  which  religion  is  rendered,  as  it  weTtf/u" 
iordinate  to  morality.     But  we,  too,  will  quote  a  fenfible  writer  on  this  fub- 

jca. 

*'  Every  aflfertion  may  fairly  be  called  unauthorized,  which  contradift^ 
the  law  of  God;  and  every  writing  pernicious,  which  openly  or  indireftly 
tends  to  fuperfedc,  or  weaken  the  authority  of  that  law,  *ln  the  very  firft 
page  of  Dr.  Paley's  "  Principlds  of  Moral  and  Political  Pfiilofophy,"  we 
are  told,  that  moral  philofophy  means,  that  fcience  which  teaches  men 
their  d«ty,  and  the  reafons  of  it,  and  that  without  it  the  rules  of  life, 
among  which  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  a  place,  oftentimes  mifleadmen 
through  a  defedl,  either  in  the  rule  or  in  the  application.  .  If,  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  Scriptures  from  mifleading  us,  moral  philofophy  inuft  pre- 
viouily  be  ftudied,  and  moral  philofophy  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the 
reafonij  of  it,  the  conclufion  is,  that  the  Scriptures  do  indeed  contain  a  rule 
of  life,  but  do  not  teach  men  their  duty,  or  the  reafons  of  it.  The  Scrip- 
tures muft,  therefore,  upon  Dr.  Paley's  aflertion,  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing a  fet  of  precepts,  which,  though  true,  could  not  be  applied  till  the 
moralift  interpofed  to  give  them  efficacy.  In  Vol.  I.  p.  8.  of  the  fame 
work,  it  is  faid,  that  the  Scriptures  **are  employed  not  fo  much  to  teach 
new  rules  of  morality,  as  to  enforce  the  pradiice  of  it  hy  new  fandions, 
and  a  greater  certainty ;  which  lall  feems  to  be  the  proper  bufmefs  of  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  what  was  moft  wanted.'*  It  is  prefumptuous  to 
determine  what  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  a  revelation ;  and  to  afTert  that 
the  enforcing  of  morality  by  new  fanftions,^  and  a  greater  certainty, 
was  the  thing  mofi  wanted,  is  at  leaft  to  flight  the  neceifity  of  a  redemp- 
tion, without  which  the  fpeculations  of  morality  will  prove  but  a  broken 
reed/' 

Every  inftrufllor  of  y©uth  fhould' be  particularly  cautious  in  the  recom- 
mendation oi  hooks.  He  certainly  fhould  not  recommend  any  which  he  has 
not  attentively  read  and  maturely  digefted.  And,  from  the  incompatibi- 
lity of  Dr.  P^ley^aloofencftionsof  morality  with  Mr.  Evans's  morejuftc9n* 
ceptions  of  it,  we  fhould  aln;ioft  be  tempted  to  fufpe<n:  that  the  btter  had 
not  read  the  philofophical  fyftem  of  the  former,  which  He  thus  iuconftde-' 
fately^and  unwarrantably  recommends  to  his  pupils. 

EnlcrtmniK^ 
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^Mtfrtmmng  Inftruetions,  in  a  Jkries  ef  Familiar  Dialogue i  het^un  a  Parent  and 
his  Ch^Uren  j  ittterf^fid  ivith  mgirtal  Fables  'well  adapted  to  the  Cupacifia  ef 
Ymth.     Small  Svo.     l'p.'i5o.     3^.  6d.     Hatchard.      1805. 

IN  his  *'  Preface"  this  entertai;iing  inftrudor  informs  v^,  that  *'  having 
freqaently  obfcrved  thit  Fables  are  read  by  children  merely  as  a  tempo- 
xary  amufement,-  without  their  paying  th6  fznallel!  regard  to  the  applica- 
fion;  and  judging  that  a  previous  dialogue  might  imprefs  //  deeper  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  reader,  than  by  merely  running  through  a  fuccef- 
£on  of  thefjt^  which  are  no  fooner  read  than  forgottert  i  the  author  has 
therefore  ventured  to  interfperre  a  few  dialogues  and  fables  in  fuch  a  itian' 
Bcr,  as  from'  its  novelty  may  arrefl  the  attention }  h^t  does  not  prefame, 
in  any  degree,  to  vie  with  the  many  excellent  works  which  are  now  daily 
pal>li&ing  for  the  advantage  of  the  riftrig  generation. '"^    Without  flopping 
to  comment  on  the  very  inaccurate  conArudion  of  this  fentence,  or  to  dwell 
en  other  verbal  inaccuracies,  fuch  as  '<  felf-opinionated,''  &c.  we  ih.all  ex- 
prefs  our  concurrence  with  the  author  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  mode  of 
Vitroducing  fables  by  previous  dialogues.    But  this  precaution  is  more  ne- 
«e^ry  with  his  own  fables^  than  with  any  which  we  regolle^  to  have  read* 
In  moll  other  fables  the  moral  precept,  which  it  is  the  objedl  of  all  fables 
tt>  inculcate,  is  fo  pointed,  that,  without  any  additional  aid,  any  one  can 
perceive  it;  but>.in  the  greater  part  of  tliefe  fables,  though  Mader  CofmUus 
is  made  tQ  fay,  "I  understand  it  ib  well,'*  it  would  puzzle  a  much  older 
lead  than  his,, or  his  father's,  t<J  difcover  the  moral.     The  previous  dia- 
logues, therefore,  are  eilentially  ne^efTary  to  render  them  intelligible  to 
common  under  (landings,  wliich  are  not  endowed  with  the  pre-eminent  fa- 
^acity  of  Mafteir  Camillus  and  Mifs  Louifa.     The  dialogues  themfclves 
ire  good,  and,  though  not  very  entertaining,  are  calculated  to  convey  ufcfal 
IciDns  to  the  infant  mind. 

jd  F'atfar's  Gift  to  his  Children,  confifting  tf  Original  EJfays,  Tales,  Fables,  Rf 
Jie3ians,  ^c.    By  Willam  Mavor,  LL.  D.  Vicar  of  Hurley,  and  Chaplai^ 
to  the  Earl  of  Moira.     i2mo.  2  vol.  Pp.  600.     R.  Philjijas.     1S05. 

-  HERE,  indeed;  we  have  an  inftrudor  of  youth,  well  quali£ed  and  well 
itlpofed  to  blend  rational  entertainment  with  ufeful  inilruftion.  With 
thtfe  x|ualities.  and  with  the  powerful  ftimuius  to  caJl  them  forth  iato  ac- 
tion-., which  refults  from  paternal  aftedlion  ; — for  where  the  father  ib  the 
preceptor,  and  the  children  are, the  pupils,  every  motive  that  can  operate 
m  the  human  mind,comT>incs  to  produce  efforts  commeufurate  to  the 
jreat  objeildn  view — :the  author  could  fcafcely  fail  to  compofe  a  book 
m  ail  refpeds  valuable*  ,Many  of  the  pieces  in  thefe  volumes  have  great 
Qtertt  ;^  ihc.ftyle  is  uniformly  chafte  ;  and  the  principles  and  fentiments  arc 
invariably  good.  As  the  necelfary  tendency  of  the  whole  work  is  to  m" 
VfOire  the  mind  and  to  meliorate  the  heart,  without  any  thing  to  offend  the 
judgment  or  to  (bock  the  tafte,  our  earnefl  recommendation  of  it  is  a  duty 
>Kuch  wc  CW2  alike  to  the  author  and  to  the  public. 
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J  Defence  of  At  torment  luilh  Rsafans  for  thinking  that  no  Att9rn<y  '■ivho^  Jiffy  cam- 
,  Jiifars  the  frtfint  critical  Situation  of  his  Country y  or  nvho  has  at  Heart  the  in^ 
creqjing  Refpe^ah(lity  of  the  ProfeJJion,  luill  exaeS  to  he  taxtd^  In  Rcjfij  to  0  ^ 
Pamphkt  lately  publijhea  hy  Mr.  Char  es  Ujley^  of  New  Inn,  tntit^edi  *  A-brwf 
jnquiry  concerniihg  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Impolicy  of  taxii\g  At- 
lornies,'  &c.  To  ijohich  are  anded,  afenu  lUmarkt  in  Vindication  ef  tnvo  rf 
fpeSiahU  Barrijl^rs  againji  the  ilhbtral  Attack  of  that  Writer,  By  a  Friend  to  . 
the  Profeifion.     8vo.     Pr.  52.-    BickcrilafF,     1804, 

THE  author,  in  his  Preface,  thus  ftates  the.  object  of  his  ['jblication. 
♦'  The  chief  objcft  of  the  enfuing  jpages  is  to  defend  the  tax  wiiki& 
the  legiflature  hath  impofed  upon  attornies.  it  wiH  be  defended  firil  apoa 
the  principle,  that  it  is  calculated  to  render  the  profclTioa  more  refpec- 
table,  and  event ud.lly  to  caufe  the  members  of  it  to  reach  higher  in  the 
eftimation  of  fociety,  inafmuch  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  out  of 
the  pale  of  theprofelHon  the  vile  and  needy  pettifoggers,  to  whom  alone;  is 
attributable  all  the  obloquy  which  the  public,  from  a  want  of  due  difcj-i- 
niination,  attaches  to  the  whdle  body.  • 

-  "  In  the  fecond  place  the  tax  will  be  defended  upon  the  grqimd,  tjwit 
it  would  be  dangerous  in  times  fo  perilous  as  the  prefent  to '  enrbarraft ' 
the  meafures  of  government,  by  raifing  any  objections  tt)  the  payment 
of  it. 

"  It  further  pUrpoffes  to  defend  the  profefGon  againft  the  infinoatipn 
whicfr  has  been  thrown  out  as  to  the  poflibility  of  our 'being  atoufed  to' 
wage  war  againfl  the  cpnlUcution  under  any  .  circumdances,  '  ht>weTer 
prcfling." 

Certainly  thefe  are. laudable  objefls,  and  the  author  has  purfned  them 
with  zeal  and  ability.  Not  having  feen  the  pamphlet  to  which  this  pro- 
feflcs  to  be  ananfwer,  we  can  only  judge  of  ii  by  the  c^trafts  here  given; 
and,  as  far  as  they  go^  bur  author  "has  a  decided  advantage,  over  his  an- 
tagomft.  We  fully  agree  with  nim  in  praifing  any  meafure  which  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  fo  v^ry  defirable,  and  indeed,  fo  neceiTaryy'an  end, 
as  ihsLt. of  funding  the  profefllon.  That  the  meafure  in  queftiofi  will  hive, 
this  efFeft,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  verily  believe  ;  but  that  it  will  be  ef- 
feftual  for  that  purpofe,  we  fear  it  is  too  much  toexpeCl;  for  \ve  kyarw,. 
•that  fortie  of  the  'worfl  members   of  the   profv'ifiofa  are  not  amt)ng  the 

{oorefl  of  it.  As  to  the  profelfion  itfelf,  no  doubt  the  obloquy  caft  agjiinft 
t,  is  much  too  indifcrimlnate ;  for  it  contains  many'  as  worthy,  as 
honourable,  as  generous,  and  as  confcientious  m^n  as  are  t6  be  found  in 
atiy  other  profeiiion  or  calling;  but,  on  the  9ther  band,  it  contains,  we 
fufpefl,  more  bad  men  than  any  other  profeiiion ;  and  when  a  man  is  not 
rellrained,  by  principle,  from  afting  flagitioufly,  the  profeffion  of  the 
law  unfortunately  affords  him  raorc'^opportunities  of  fo  afting  than  any^' 
other  profe (Son.  We  could  point  out  feveral  fuch  charafters  moving 
within  the  contrafled  fphere  of  our  own  obfervation.  Men  whb/  ren- 
dering their  conferences  fubfervient  to  their  intercft,  arc  every  fhing  to 
every  body;  who  can  rail  with  the  licentious  and  cant  with  the  fanatic;  . 
who  have  their  jovial  faying  and  their  fong  for  the  bon-vivant,  and  their 
fifele  jitkI  their  Hynin-bool^  (occnpyinj  the  place.^  of  the  *'  Lawyer's 
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Vade-mecum,"  and  "  E\ery  Man  his'own  Lawyer,"  on  their  dclks)  for 
thcMcthodift;  who  >can  adjufl  their  language,  th^ir  purfuits,  and  their 
faith,  to  the  temper  and  pftrfUafion  of  their  employers ;  to  whom  all 
creeds  and  all  places  of  Worfhip  are  alike,  fo  that  they  contain  but 
clienis  ;  whofc  firji  objeft  is  to  make  an  exorbitant  bill ;  whofe  fecond  is  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  it;  and  whofc  laft  is  to  make  law,  equity,  and 
jnftice,  go  hand  in  hand.  Such  reptiles  as  thefe  are  the  pefts  not  merely 
of  the  profeflion,  but  of  fociety  itfelf ;  and  if  any  legiilative  means 
could  be  devifed  for  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  doing  mifchicf,  the 
community  would  be  more  benefited  by  it  than  by  any  law  which  has  been 
palTed  for  centuries. 

An  Oration  commemoraii<ve  of  the  late  Major  General  Alexander  Hamilton  j  fn- 
nounced  before  the  Neiv-T'ork  State  Society  of  tht  Cincinnati ,  oh  Tuefde^, 
y*^  31,  1804.  ByJ.  M.  Mafon,  D.  D.  Paftor  of  the  firft  Mcciatc 
Reformed  Church  in  the  City  of  New- York  With  an  Appendix,  c<nh 
taining  the  Particulars  of  the  Duel  between  General  Hantilton  and  Colonel  Btmr, 

'  a  Copy  of  the  Paper  lefi  by  the  General ,  and  the  Re'V.  iDr^  Mafon^s  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertijer^  gi'^lfig  on  Account  of  the  General's  bfi 
foments,     8vo.     Pp.  38.  •   is.     Ogle.     1804. 

THIS  funeral  Oration  is  marked  by  that  ftrong  ,and  impref- 
fivc  eloquence,  which  ftrongly  charaderizesj  a^  we  have  been  given 
to  underftand,  all  the  difcourfes;  and  certainly  all*  the  produSidns 
which  we  have  feen,  of  thi§  able  fcholar,  ,ai;id  worthy  4ivine,  It 
exhibits  a  rapid,  but  highly  interefting,  flcetch  of  General  Hamilton'? 
life  an4j>tirfujnjs,  from  his  fifft  entrance  into  the^reb^l  army,  at  the  early 
age  of  feventeen,  to  the  hour  of  his  death ;  in  which  he  is  holden  up,  as 
a  foldier»  a  patriot,  a  fenator,  a  flatefmai^,  an  advocate,  a^daman^.as 
an  ohjeft  to  admire,  and  as  a  model  to  imitate.  *  It  is  fcarcrly  .ppffil^<, 
indeed,  for.  the  language  of  panegyric  to  aflume  a  higher  i;one ;  and  if 
General  Hamilton,  really  deferved  the-  charadler  ivh^ch  is  here  afcyibed  to 
hin>,,' he.  iquft,  indeed,  have  been  a  rara  avis  in  terra;  and  <Dr,  Mafon 
might,  truly  fay,  **  We  ne'er  fjlall  look  upon  .his  like  again?  After  de- 
lineating the  various  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind  as  difplaycd  in  die 
different  fituations  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  placed  ;  the  learnei 
prator  concludes  this  part  of  his  oration  in  the  folJowing  terms. 

**  But  cnunjerations  were  ehdlefs.  He  was  born  to  be  great.  Wlio- 
ever  was  fecond,  Hainilton  muft  be  firft.  To  his  ftupendous  and  ver- 
fatile  mind  no  invelligation  was  difficult— no  fubjeft  prefented  whici  lie 
did  ,not  illuminate.  Superiority,  in  fome  particular,  belongs  to  thou- 
fands.  Pre-eminence,  in  whatever  he  chofe  to  undertake,  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  Hamilton.  No  fixed  criterion  could  He  applied  to  his  ta^ 
lents.  Often  has  their  difplay  been  fuppofed  to  have  re?ched  the  limit 
of  human  effort ;  and  the  judgment  flood  firm  till  fet  afide  by  himfelf* 
When  a  caufe  of  new  magnitude  required  new  exertion,  Jie  rofc,  he  tow- 
ered, he  foared  ;  furpafling  l\irafelf,  as  .he  furpaiTed  others.  Then  was 
nature  tributary  to  his  eloquence^  Then  was  felt  his.  defpotifm  over  the 
heart  I  Touching,  at  his  pleafurt,  every  firing  of  pity  or  terrar,  of  in- 
dignation or  grief ;  he  melted,  he  foothe'd",  he  roufed,  he  agitated ;  al- 
ternately gentle  as  the  dews,  and  awful  as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he 
vr^s  VI  the  eyes  of' the  world,  he  was  greater  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  with 


MifceUantes.  igi 

'  -  .      •  * 

whom'  he  was  moft  convcrfant.  The  greatncfs  of  moft  men,  like  ob* 
]tdis  feen  through  a  mift,  dimiaiflies  with,  the  diftance:  but-  Hiimiltoav 
like  atowej:  iecn  afar  off  under  a  clear  fky,^  rofe  in  grandeur  anddibli* 
mity  with  every  flep  of  approach.  Familikruy  with  him  was  the,  parent 
of  veneration.  Over  theie  matchlefs  talent;?  Probity  threw  her  brightcH 
luftre.'  Franknefs,  fuavity,  tendernefs,  benevolence,  breathed  througk 
their  exercife.  And  lO  his  family  ! — but  ^^  is  gone— that  noble  he^rt 
beats  no  more  ;  that  eye  of  fire  is  dimmed  ;  and  fealed  are  thofe  praculw 
lips.  Americans,  the  ferencfl  beam  of  your  glory  is  cxtirtguifhad  in  the 
tomb!*' 

The  animated  reprobation  of  the  favage  pradice  to  which  this  wocdiry. 
bat  unfortunate  man  fell  a  vi«Sl:m,  eloqnent  as  it  is>  has  fomeching  b^ue< 
thaa  eloquence  to  recommend  it.  ' 

"  Fathers,  friends,  countrymen  \  the  grave  of  Hamilton  fpeajcs^     It  ' 
charges  me  to  remind  you  that  he  fell  a  vidim^  not  to  difeafe  nor  acm-« 
dent;  not  to  the  fortune  of  glorious  warfare;  but,,  b^w  fhall  1  utter,  h^ 
to  a  cufiom  which  has  no  origin  but  fuperAition,  no  aliiBent^  but  d^pni-> 
vity,  no  reafon  but  in  madnefs,     Ala^  1  that  he  fliould-  ithu^  ex;p€4le  his 
precious  life.     This  wa$  hia  error.     A  thoufand  burfting  hearts  reiteram^ 
this  viui  his  error*.     Shall  I  apologize  ?    1  am  forbidden  by  his  livijAg.|^o^ 
teHations,  by  his  dying  regrets,  by   his  waited  blood.     Shi^U  a  £oiiiiir)r 
a^  into  which  he  was  betrayed  and  dragged,  have  the  authorflty^f  a  pre« 
cedent?    The  plea  is  precluded  by  the  long  decxtiohtt  of  his  under&od* 
ing,  by  t)ie  principles  of  ^ his  confcience,  and  by  the  reludance  of  liift 
^  heart.    Ah !    when  will  our  mo/als  be  puriiied,  and.  an, imaginary  honoar 
ceafe  to  cover  the  mofi  peftilent  of  human  paflions  ?    My  appeal  is^co  diiT 
litary  men.     Your  honour  is  facred.     Liften.     Is  it  honourable  to  cnj^y 
the  efleem  of  the  wife  and  gqod  ?    The  wife  and  good  turn  with  difguft 
"  from  the  man  who '  lawlefsly  aims  at  his  neighboitps  life.     Is  it  hooonc- 
able  toferve^your  country  ?  That  man  cruelly  injures  her,  who,  from  pri- 
vate pique,  calls  his  fellow-citizens  into  the  dubious  field.     Is  fidelity 
honourable  ?  That  man  forfwears  hi^  faith,  who  xurns  againfl  the  bowels 
of  his  countrymen,  weapons  put  intb' his 'hand  fOi;  tficir  defence.     Arc  ge- 
nerofity,  humanity^  fympathy,  hpnourable  ?    That  man  is  fftperlatively 
bafe,  who  mingles  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  with  the  blood  of 
a  hafhand  and  father.     Do  Tefinement^  and  courtefy,  and  benignity^  en- 
twine with  the.  laurels  of  the  brave?.    The  blot  u  yet  to  be  wiped  from 
the  foldier's  name,  that  he  cannot  treat  his  brother  with  the  decorum  of 
a  gentleman,  unlefs  the  piftol  or  the  dagger  be  every  moment  at  his  heart. 
Let  the  votaries  of  honour  now  Iook  at  their  deeds.     Let  them  compare 
their  dodlrine  with  this  horrible  commctit.     Ah  !  what  avails,  it  tv  a  dif- 
Iractci nation  that  Hamilton  was  murdered  for  a  punftilio  of  honour? 
My  fiefh  fiitVera  !  Is  this,  indeed,  our  itatc  of  fociety  ?    Are  tranfecmlent; 
worth  and  talent  to  be  a  capital  inditement  before  the  tribunal  of  atnbi*- 
tion?  Is  the  Angel  of  Death  to  record,  for  fanguinary  retribution,  cvefy 
word'  ivhich  the  collifion  of  political  opinion  may  extort  from  a  poliricsil 
nuiD  \  Are  integrity  and  candour  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the.  aiiliiiin  ?  And. 
fyftcmatic  crime  to  trample  under  foot',  or  fmite  into  the  grave^  all  that 
is  yet  venerable. to  our  humbled  land. ^    My  countrymen,  the  land  is 4e^ 
filed  with  blood  unrighteoufly  Ihed.     Its  cry,  difregarded  on  earth,  has 
gone  up  to  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  this  day  does  our  punifhmcnt  reveal 
^u^  fin.    It  is  time  f9r  us  to^  awak^e.     The  voice  of  moral  virtue,  the 
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voice  of  domeAic  alarm,  the  voice  of  the  fktherlefs  and  wid6»r,>t}ic 
voice  of  a  nation's  wrong,  the  voice  of  Hamilton's  blood,  ^hc  toifce  of 
impending  judgment,  calls  for  a  remedy.  At  this  hour  heaven's  high  rc- 
]>roof  is  founding  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  fhores  ai  the 
y^tlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Mifliflippi.  If  we  rcfufe  obedience,  cvrry 
drop  of  blood  fpilled  in  fingle  combat,  will  lie  at  our  door,  and  will  be 
recompenfed  when  our  cup  is  full.  We  have,  then,  our  choice,  either  to 
coerce  imqnity,  or  prepare  for  defolation ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  make 
e«r  natioh,  though  infant  in  years,  yet  mature  in  vice,  the'  fcbrn  and  the 
abhorrence  of  civilized  man !" 

The  account  of  the  duel  contained  in  the  Appendix  is  the  fame  which 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time.  The  paper  left  by  Gcner^ 
Hamilton  ihews  that,  in  meeting .  his  antagonifl,  he  followed  a  pradice 
which  his  reafon  reprobated  and  which,  his  confcience  difapproved  j-* 
video  meiiora  proboque,  deteriora  fequor.; — to  how  many  alas!  is  this 
confeflibn  applicable  !-*-The  paper  farther  fhews,  that  Mr.  Burr's  condud' 
was  highly  offenfive ;  his  language  highly.  aiTuming  and  infolent ;  atfd 
that  it  was  the  General's  determination  not  to  fire  at  him.  \We  cannot 
here  omit  to  obferve,  that  while  a  bill  of  indictment  for  murder  has  ac- 
tually been  found  againfl  this  man  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  he 
is  publicly  adding  in  another  as  Vice  Preiident  of  the  Congrefs !  What  a 
Grange  notion  mud  this  circumflance  convey  to  the  minds  of  all  refleding 
men  of  the  fydem  of  jurifprudence  in  this  federal  government.  Fjom  the 
account  of  the  General's  lad  moments,  which  is  extremely  afreftin|,  it 
is  evident  he  died,  as  indeed  he  had  lived,  a  lincere  and  good  Chriftian ; 
and,  on  all  a9C0ttntSj  America  has  jufl  caufe  to  deplore  the  death  of  this 
raluable  man. 


TO    OUR    READERS. 

THE  PRINTER  having  declared  his  inability  to  complete  the  prefcflt  ^ 
Number  of  the  Review  by  the  ufu^l  time  of  publication,  owing/to  a 
combination  of  the  Prelfmen  for  the  purpole  of  extorting  exorbitant  wages^ 
from  their  Mafters,  The  Proprietors,  are  reduced  to  the  neccffity  of 

eubiifliing  it  in  an  unfinilbed  ftate. — The  remaining  Two  Shtets,  whicfisw 
olh  comjtosed,  will  be  given  in  the  n^xt  Number.  '    ""  ' 

Feb.  28,  I«03. 

IN  addition  to  the  above  Hatement  of  the  Proprietors,  the  PuWiftjcr^f  . 
this  Work  finds  it  expedient  to  apprize.his  Purchafers  that,  from  tbeprfe^^*^ 
un fettled  date  of  the  Printing  Bufinefs,  owing  to  fome  unjudifiable  De- 
mandti  and  Combinations  amongd  the  Journeymen,  it  is  very  probable  that 
fome  interruption  may  occur  in  the  Publicatiou.— It  lias, been  very  properly 
and  unanimoufly  refolved,  by  the  Printers  of  London,  that  their  bufinefs  of 
ev^ry  kind  (hall  (top  till,  the  matters  in  difpute  are  adjuf^^t 
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Riifcius  tn  Lonien,     j$to^rapiic^l  Mm^irs  ^J  Wm^^  Htnty  Weft  Betty,  fro fif ' 
Jt'eedrrteft  Piri§d'6f  li^Jnfancy^     IncTuAtng,  the  Ktftory  ef  his  Irijb^  Scotch^ 
^iandHnglt/b  Engagements,     VTitb  analytical  Strl&ures  on  his  aBing  at  ib^ 
l^idtm  ^^eatfes,  .    J)r$cai/J  to  R:  chard  Brin/ley  Sheridan,  ^jq.  J\f,  P', 
8yo..    Pp,  60.     2s..  CroflDy  »ndCo.  180^/ 

Ibe  ^fJi/on4ifTfyl\thfairi€ifll  .frpgrejs  of  WilRam  Henry  Weft  Beiiy,  the  fnfim^. 
Mafcitfs,  iniJrei^^d,  Scotlat^,  and  various  Parts  itf  ]&n^i^nd;  -tf^  eU>tlfe 
Tjke^tres  R^al  (^i^vefft  Garden  find  Druty  Laney  witb^tt  mc^wate  Shfkb  qf 
Ins  Life.  By  an  Impartial  Obfcrvcr.  ISmo.  fp.  70.  ^,.  prpS)/ 
and  Co. 

ECCE  ijjcfum  Crifpinus!  itcram  atque  iterum!-^ Whatever  niay  be  the 
excellence  of  this  extiaor<{Jinairy  boy,  in.  the  difficult  fcience  of  a£iing»  he^ 
certainly  muH'  have  attaipe^  to  a  much  higher  dwce  of  excellence,  in 
the  «»i:<  dif^cult  fcience  ot  felf-eommani^  M  the  folfoine  panegyrics  w^cb 
have'^een  Taviftied  on  hina  mth  unprecedented  prof uiion  iiave.  ?iQt,  by 

i  this  time>.  qQmpJetcly, qualified  hipd  for  playing  to  perfedioor  w^thoux  thai 
troablc  of  ftudv,  the  part  of  The  Spoiled  Child.  To  refift,  with  fomplctle^ 
fucce5,,the  indefatigable  ejfFoi'ts  which  have  been  exerted  to  prp^qe  thi& 
ef^edl,  re^i^ires  indeed  a  folidity  of  judgment,  and  a  ftrengtli  pf  mind« 
which  arc  fcarcely  to  be  expefted  in  a  l?oy  of  thirteen.  Be  ..this  a?  U[ 
may,  if  tie  public  curiofity,  refpefting  the  bitth,.  pajrentage,,  and^.cduT 
cation,  Kfe^  charafler,  and  behaviour  of  Mafter'Betty^  be  not  .fuUy. 'g;;2V- 
tjfied,  ay^  cyen  to  fatie.ty,  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  a;ttributed  ip  tt^e Lw^nt 
of  induftry,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers,  who  appear  .to  be  fl?9fe  nu:?* 

[    iherous  thaji  the  charadters  which  he  reprefents  on  the  Hage,    While  thip, 
prices  at  which  fach  gratification  is  attainable  are  as  varipiapa^,t^pfe  aiT 
the  feats  at  the  theatre.     The  two  publication?  before  us  (on^  of  whichw 
by  the  byp,  fe^ms  to  have  been  copied  froin  the  <Hher)  aiFoPu.  the  jGre- 

![uenters  of  ^the  boxes,  and  thofe  of  the  gallery,,  aji  oppor^uriit^or  grati-* 
jing  thdir  refpeftive  tafte.  Each  has  a  portrait  of  the  youn^  Aero;  biit 
m  dilFcrerit  chara£lers;  that  of  thp  oAavo  editiipn  is  a  very  gQ)Cjd..eh7' 
graving  ;  bqt  how  far  the  painter  has  fucceeded  in  the  eitenti^l  f eq^ii^t9 
allikepe^s,  we  are  'not  qualified  to  decide.  As  to  Ithe  consents  of  either 
^  b6ok^  the. enumeration  in  the  title-page  will  ierVj?  as  an^pt  fabfiitute,  fp.if 
I     criticilm.  .  ..^, ..   ,,,,...    ,    :'.,,  .r-    -> 


r 


\ 


Cuiina  Famulatrix  Medicinal  or.  Receipts  in  Cffoherys  'wptthy- t^tB^i Noiue pf 
the  mescal  Pra^ittonfifs,  who  ride,  in  their  Chariots  .with  <^  ftftfcjiw^  ^hh4» 
and  whfl  receive  X'^^^x^Guijiea  Pees  from  thtir  rich  ,g,nd  ijj^xv.t^mfiiP^'iefUfi , 

.  By.  Ignotus.  12mo.  Pp.  'i3G.  iia>  York  pdn ted,  Mawmau>  t-ondon. 
19p*.      -       ..       ■  •  '         .[.      'u     >..•■;:   .f 

FliOMthe  ylpi)i:ii  of  ancient  Rome  (for  there  were,  ho  lefs  th^ii  th'reji 
illuftriou$  gluttons  of  the  name  of  Apicius)  to  Dr.  Kiing,  of  modern  Britain, 
no  one;  no,  not  the  nepotum  omnium  altiffimus  jgurges,  to'^cfcxibe  him  IK 
the  energetic  langua)a;c  of  Wtny,  appears  to  have  ^u4ied  i^e  elegant"  fbbncjf 
of  eating,  more  deeply,  and  ceJrtdnlynone  with  bet;ter,eife;ft'^'tban  lgnotd$| 
who  hai  very  appropriately  dedicated  the  r^fult  of  his  labours  in  'the  culi^ 
nary  art,  *' to  thofe  gentlemen  wbo  freely  gtvc  two  guineas  for  a  ihrtle 
dinner  at  the  tavern,"  When  they  might  have  a  tttore  wholefome  Vofie;  at 
M9.  txw,  VOL,  %x,  O  .  ''•  * '    *homm 
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home  ttx  tenihilHngi."  No  lefs  than  two  hundred  apd  eigbtaeo  dilbeiaie 
here  ferved  up  3  a  variety  fuificient  to  pleafe  ever^  palate,  and  to  gratify  e?ery 
tafte.  They  are  all  accompanied  with  fuifable  embellilhments,  in  the  foim 
of  obfervaiions,  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  each. 

There  is  a  very  humourous  dialogue  between  Archaeus  and  Dr.  Fraoldin, 
which  we  would  extra 6t  for  the  arouferoent  of  our  readers,  did  not  our  ii- 
tntts  fotbid  us.  But  though  we  have  been  much  pleafed  with  many  of;the 
di(bes,'We  have  been  moil  pleafed  with  the  \9&,  which  we  ihall' therefore 
ferve  iip  to  our  readers,  as  ^n  article  not  often  to  be  met  with  at  modem 
entertainrtients. 

"  A  Dish,  named  Common  Sensb. 

'*  Frofeflional  mjen  have  an  undoubted  right  to  their  hours  of  relaxatioDi 
for  as  ^fdp  'obferves,  *  If  ihe  bow  be  kept  continually  bent,  it  will  in  timi 
lofe  its  elaliicity."  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  employment  of  thefe  hoon 
is  not  always  left  to  thofe  who  have  the  beft  right  to  difpofe  of  tbfcfti,  bat^ 
ire  expefted  to  be  at' the  difpbfal  bf  others  who  are  but  imperfefily  Quali- 
fied to  form  a  judgment  upon  them.  Profcffional  men  who  employ  thdr 
leifure  hours  in  fiddlmg,  cards,  and  tea-drinking,  ufually  pafi  their  daji 
without xen fare;  but  others  Who  wifli  to  mix  utility  With  their  amuffr" 
Jipents,  tfre  fure  to  bring  down  a  fwarm  of  undifcerning  critics.  Of  th'w, 
exatnple^  ^re  innumerable.  Bifhop  Hoadley  wrote  a  play.  Dean  Swift 
one  day  wrote  a*  fcrmou,  and  on  the  following  day  amufed  hiiftfelfwith 
'"Advice  to  Servants.'  Erafmus  wrote  a  treaiife  in  praifc  of  '  Folly.* 
And  a  great  Cbaticellor  of  England  amufed  himfelfwith  Diflettations  that 
bad  no  connexion  with  his  legal  department.  Dr.  Martin  tifter,  Pbyfr 
dan  to  tjlucen  Anne,"  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Apicius's  '  Art  of  Cookery.^ 
Bifliop  Warburton,  after  writing  his  '  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes/  arou'ed 
himfelf  xi'ilh  a  Commentary  on  the  Plays  of  Shakefpeare  3  and  Dr.  Tucker/ 
Depn  of  (jrloucefter,  on  the  days  that  he  could  be  fpared  from  his  facred 
duty,  emplbyed  himfelf  in  writing  ufeful  political  tra6ls,  that,  bad  but  a 
flender  donnedion  with  his  prbfeSion.  Bilhop  Watfon  gave  up  bis  lei- 
fure hours  to  chem'ilry, 'agriculture,  and  planting,  retaining  at  the  fabe 
time  the  daties  of  his  fundion  with  becoming  dignity.  Biilioy  Horfley'i 
leifure  continues  to  einltghten  the  mathematical  world,  and  Dr.  Palc/« 
Anatomical  and  t^hyfiological  DifTertations  have  added  flrcnpth'  an(J^vigdW 
to  his  Theological  ftudies.  Let  me  not  leave  out  Mr.  Maloh,  wbourott 
ferraons,  plays,  fongs,  rebuflcs,  and  political  pamphlets.  Moll,  if  not  ill 
of  thefe  menjiave  had  the  amufing  part  of  their  condinSt  arraigned;  but, 
as  libcralfty  of  fentiment  cannot  every  where  be  found,  the  beft-v^ay  is  to 
take  thtf-^orid  ns  it  goes ;  and  if  wc cannot  obtain  approbation  from  the 
bblk  of  mankind,  let  us  be  content  with  what  the  wife  few'  faeftoW  upon  us. 
'  <f  ObfervdtioHS, — Upon  the  merits  of  this  apologetical  dHh^ignotuJ  afked 
the  opinion  of  his  friend  A  rchaeus;  but  received  for  anfwer,  'that  if  did 
not  come  within  his  province;'  He  therefore  vent ives  to  recommend  it  ai 
a.wholefome  dilh,  to, all  pcrfons,  who  arc  troubled  with  crudities  and  in- 
digeftion.'  ^  .    ,/     .  ^  ~      ■  ■ 

, .  His^ final  addrc  a. Jo  fiis. female  readers,  containing  fcntimfiits  fo,  pcr- 
icfltly  conforraablt  with  thofe  which  we  have  expreffed  ih  a  former  part  01 
tl)is,nj^^ber/  we  ihall  alfo  extrad. 
"Address.— .//(?«/.  So\i..  Qui:  hlaU  y.  Fenfe.^To  the  ladies  who  havf 

done  Ignotus  the  honour  to  perufe  what,  with  t^e  beil  intention  poflible, 

h£^  been  the  amuTementbf  his  leifure  hours.  .    , 

After 


.r^ 


^4'^4^^-f>rq^ldIi)g4l^  V^f^^^ry.  materials' to  be  etnp^o^  in  the  roanage-' 
XQi^i(l2i,S^yxiAytl^i:^.y^^  himfelf  culpable  if  he  did  ridt  riot 

cndtavQur.to  promote  tbeir  ^plickioD^b^  a  few  wpr^^  of  advice.  And 
aathe  feafon  advances  wh^t^n  nqw  yearns  gifts  are  in  general  acceptable,  he 
begs  leave  to  offer  th5?,fe>llo,y^ib'lg.l;o  tiich ladies  as  miay  not  be  too  proud  to 
a<?cept,'0la  Uttle  gbod  a<Jvice.  from  a  ftranger.. 

..*^  Ttci  (qhara6ter  given  ^p/ a  virtuous  woman  by  the, mother  of  K^ng 
jLemuel,  is  perhaps  the  moft  perfed  pi6turc  thai;  ever  was  drawn;  auU 
j^ough  the  3gc,  in  >^hich.i]t'j was  given,  is  widely  different  froth  that  in 
which  we .  live,  yet  every  .at^ei^pt  to  come  near  to  it,  will  amply  reward 
the  fair  ^mitator.       .1,\    ..  .  ►      ; 

.  j  Jh«  jariceof  3  virtuous  woman  is  fi^r  >bove  rubies.  The  heart*  of  her 
|)ui(bji,n4  aoth  fafely  trui{In,,h6r>ib  thatheihallhaveno  needoffpoil.  She 
will -do -him  good  aqd  rvgley^all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  feekcth'wool 
andfiat^,  and  worketlii  willingly  with  her;  hands.     She  is  like  the  mer* 

.  cb^»tsV.ihip6;.ibe  brihgeth  hqr^^f  from  afar.  She  rifeth  alfo  while  it 
is  ^yet.  njgj^t,  arid ,  giye^h  li^^^t,  to  her  '  hbufehold,  and  a  porjtion  to  her 
ii^idtjnsT.  She  confiderj^th\^^  buyj^th  it;  with  the  fruit  of  her 

haijds Ac  plantcth  a  Viney^^rd. ;  She  girrfeth  her  loins  with  ftrength,  and 
Jjca}gt\iene,th  h^r  wnS-  .  Slje  per^iveth  that  her  merchandifc  is  goods 

•  her'candle  goeth  jaot  out  by  night.^  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the'fpindle^ 
HJ^d^bpr hands, hold  the  difl;^.  .She  ftr,etQbetb  pwt  hec,  hand  tp  the  poor; 
yea,  (he  reachqth. forth  h$5r  hands  to  the  ne'cily.  ^She  is  not  afraid  of  the 
J^w;fp^  her  hpufehold :,  fpr  all  her^houleJIiol^pire  clothed  with  Tcarlet.  She 
^keth>berfe)vCoveriDg&oftapte(iry';  her  clothing;  is  filk  and  purple.  Her 
Juisband  la  known  in  U>'e^'^i(^j!^,  when  .he  fittetfi  an^ong  the  elders  of  the 
)flndl  ^he  makethi.  fU^^.Wen«  and  felleth'  itj ,  ai).d  delivereth  girdles  unto 
.the  merchant.  Stret^gtli'  a^'d  honour  a:re  her  .glpthihrg^  and'llie  (hall  re- 
joice in  time  ip  come.  She  ppeneth  her  mouth  with  wifdom}  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the.  law  \)i  t^indiiefs.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  houfe- 
hold,"  and  eatetji  riot  Uic  bread  of  idlenefs.  Her  children  arife  up,  and  call 
ierbldred;  her  bu^^and  al/p,  and  he  praifeth  her.' 

J.   *',What  a  defcriptipp  Js  here!  Can  it  be  attended  to  without  emotion? 
-pr  have  modern,  manners  fo*  warped  our  minds,  that  the  fimplicity  of  an- 
cient virtue,  inflead  of  appearing  an  obje6l  of  veneraton,  fliotild  look  ro- 
mantic arid  ridiculous,     Say,  in  good  earneff,  were  the  women  of  thofe 
day&.tl^c  lei's  eflimable,  or  the  lefs  attfadive,  that  they  did  not  wafte  their 
lives  in  a  round  of  diflipation  aixl  impertinence,  but  employed  themfelvca 
in  work  of  ingenuity  and  ufefulnefs.     The  women,  of  the  firft  rank,  as  wc 
arc  informed  by  the  oUeft  and  beft  authors^r  took  delight  in  the  occupation 
of  good  houfewifery  in  all  it.s  extent.     After  looking  at  thefuj>lime  flan- 
,dardoffemalc  excellence  given  by  the  mother  of  Lemuel,  I  am  aware  that 
anything  I  ana  aMe,to,  offer  on  this  fubjed  will  appear  vapid  j  but  (ince 
it  muft  be  fo,  let  the  mortifying  fentiment  be  felt  by  air,  as  a  juft  fatirc  on 
the  deuleniion  of  the  age  we  live  in.     In  truth,  when  we  fpeak  of  good 
houfewifery  now-a-days,  we  mufl:  fubmit  to  fpeak  in  a  lower  key.     What 
do  families  fuffer  daily  from  the  incapacity,  or  inattention  of  ihofe  miflreffos 
that  leave  all^to  houfekeepers  and  other  fervants!  How  raanj  eftates  might 
have  been  favjed  frotp  ruin  by  a  wifer  condiid !  I  have  no  hefitation  in 
faying,  that  no  woman  ought  to  think  it.bene.atb  her  to  be  an  economift. 
In  every  flation,  an  economift  is. a  refpedable  character.    To  fee  th^t'^time 
wliich  ihould  be  laid  out  in  examining  the  ^accounts,  regulating  the  ope- 

02  rations. 
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ration^,  ini  Watct^Hg  over  th^  idterefhf  of '  pierhapt  H  niitnermii^tanflly-^ 
fee  it  loft,  worfe  tli^n  |jt)ft,  to  vilfuingiand 'ittiufera^nts,  is  a  c'rCtAtfa^ 
truly  (hocking.  ;  Mcrddhuis  and  traideiVtien  who  matry  w^*ien  tioihftrn^ed 
in  cookery  and  the  nwinigi^rtifcbt  of  a  farofly/arc  obje^s  of  fiffgtdar  com* 
pVirion;  if  indeed  they  were  deceived  inttjj  Xh'opim-6h,  that  tW  woHj^ 
they  ha,ve  chofen  for  their  partners  for  life  w^rc  taught  this' t^ccefitey^edft 
of  knowlc(!ge.  Bivt  very  felddra,  as  maach  ire  managed  at  prtefettf,  taw. 
they  fticfi  d  ccption  t  >  pjead  for  ihcir  choice.  1>  it  ^ofiihle  thit  thej^^cail 
be  ignorant  in  what  manner'  young  ladie.^  'jkr&  e\ivrcaied  at  ovlj  'boarditi|^ 
fchooTs?  «nd  do  they  rot  fee  in  \chat  mantfcr  they  are  too  fr^^entlyat' 
tended  to  \v hen  their  education  is  finifhed  ?  The  great  objeft  istb  ^^.-brmf 
the  young  lady  out/  t6  ft'oW  ibfc  accouiplilhinehtB  'obtained  at'(h^%6^rd. 
ing-fchool,  or,  iu  other  Words;  *tor'eihibit  her  a«  a  fhow.  I  molt  wijtbijlf 
acknowledge,  that  fome  youHg  ladies  fo  \itifo;ttteately  broiight  n{r; lrt*e, 
froni  their  own  good  fenlb,  becotoe  cxcellitit  Yto^rifr^rs  of  their,  fiteilitt; 
but  is  fo  great  ia  chancy  in  art  kifhUr  of  fuch  confequfehcc,  to  bfc  lielifcidbh? 
Mothers  have  roucfh  to  anfcver  for;  and  if*  thqr  but  knew  the -deep  land 
filcht  reproaqhep  Often  be ftowkd  upoft  thttii  cVin  by  their  mofl' afatflH 
daughters,  i!^%f  ^hAd  pals  a  laiticiitable  cenfure  upo'n  their  oWii  tbndiifr. 
But  to  quit  this  t/npleafant  fhieihe^  l^t  me  now  defd^nd'to  my  tvimri 

fyftem;       ;.  .       '  .  • 

'  In  the  prefcnt  age,  the  brder  and  fijjnrc  of  a  tjlbfe  it  ptctty  wdl  t|B«r- 
flood' as  fai' as,  regards  fplendotjir  land  parade^  iut  \irould  it  riot  he  wi/hli 
while  to  improve  upon  the  art^  by  learning  t6  6onnG€t  frugaliW  witti^t^ 
ganqe ;  to  producJe  a  genteel^  or,  however,  a  goodT^ppearance,  Wfri  thinrt 
of  lefs  expencc?  itoVtrevdr  difficult,  I  am  fUffe  it  ilk  laudable,  afid  tttftW 
to  be  attempted.  This  ibay  be  fl^^pended  up^,*4Ka(t  ifaoft  mtni^  higbftr 
pleated  to  obfervie  fudh  economical  talents  in  a  ydting  'woman;  and  tM 
talents  Tn^petha't  is  married  can  fcarceevef  fail  to  animate  the  df^Hcatiot^ 
excite  the  generofity,  and  heighten  the  confidence  of  a  hniband.  The  eofl- 
trary  difcourages  and  difgufts  beyond  exprefilioo ;  I  mean  in  a  difcreet  aod 
prudent  hufband.  A  young  woman  Who  has  turned  her  thoughts  to  tbofe 
matters  in  her  father's  houle,  or  in  any  other,  where  Providence  may  b8>'t 
dffpofed  of  her,  and  who  has  bi^en  accullomed  to  ^cqttit  herfelf  well  in  atij^ 
lefler  department  committed  toiler  care^  will  slfterwards,  when  her 'province 
is  enlarged,  Aide  into  the  duties  of  it  with  readincfs  and  plcaftir«.  The 
particulars  have  already  pafled  through  her  mind.  The  different  fccncsas 
they  rife,  will  not;  difconcert  her.  Being  acquainted  with-  leading  nil«, 
having  had  opportunities  of  applying  them,  or  feeing  them  applied,  bfer  own 
good  fenfe  will  didate  the  reft,  and  render  tliat  eafy  and  agreeable,  whfci; 
to  a  modifh  lady,  would  appear  ftrange,  perpkxing,  and  irkfome.'      . 

*'  A  celebrated  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the  commercial  part  of  tift 
world,  when  con ful ted  regarding  the  choice  of  a  wife  for  the  fotiol} 
Hvealthy  merchant,  made  this  reply.  ,  , 

'This  bear  always  in  mind,  that  if  (he  is  notTfrugal;  iffiic  1*  tiot 
what  is  called  a  good  manager,  if  Ae  does  not  pri«5  hetfelf  on  her  knb^- 
'ledge  of  family  affairs,  and  laying  out  her  money  to  the  moft  advamij(f ; 
let  her  be  ever  fo  fweetly  tempered,  gracefully  made,  or  elegantly  ;icc(J»- 
•jJlifhed,  (he  is  no  wife  for  a  man  in  trade.  All  tbefe,  otherwife  amiable 
talents,  will  but  open  juft  fo  many  roads  to  ruin.  Remember  your  'nijthcr, 
who  was  io  exquifitely  verfed  in  this  art,  that  her  drefs,  her  table,  ^i^ 
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pmj'  tAtit  paitlcidflr,  appeared^  father  igli^nivik  \h2a1  ofhenK^Ife.  Good 
lipafewi&iy  was  the  feondation  of  .aU«'  >.    - 

*  Oar  re^i^Fi  will  have  perceived,  that  humour  is  not  the  onljr  good 
qnality  difpkiyed  by  '  this  literary  cook }  good  feole  and  good  noorals  arc 
equally  cofifpicuoipi  in  hifB.  It  is  bpt  fait^  however,  to  caution  the  glutT 
tons  of  Oip^ldbair  againft  a  pablicatlon  which  i$  calculated  to  poifon  their 
jOys^^ralinoii  every^ge  of  it  contains  a  memento  mori  for  tbem« 

^     »     r     •   ♦*      >  • »  J 

fbt  VtUage  AUhoupy  or  d  CofWirfatlou  ^rrths  Fnatof  Rtead.    18mo«    l^r.  24> 
'  \^d.  of  5tf.  per  Dozen.     Hatchard^    1805*        -     «   . 

THIS  is  2f  well-roeani  and  well- written  little  tra<S,  compofed  for  the 
laudable  purpofe  of  removing  vulgar  prejudices,  and  of  rendering  the  poorer 
plaflea  Qf  fociety  content  .with  their  Jot,  The /trir^  of  it,  however,  is  too 
high  for  ^^ctpnuve  circulation  amongft  thofe  for  whpfc  benefit  it  is  prin^ 
cipalJy  djefignedf       ..  * 

REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

*•'''■  •  '     . 

Hoksley's  Hosea  and  the  Incperial  KeView.' 

I  ■  , 

*  I  »  ■  ' 

WHEN  gentlemen  undertake  the  very  important  ti^ik  of  becomi^ 
piijblic  pritica^  k  is  expeded,  that  their >  qualifications.  aJ*e  fuch  as 
fcUylo  warrant  the  juftice  of  their  cntidrn]*  Whether  the  perfons^  that 
•It  engaged  to  carry  on. the  J?n/feriai  Rtvkw,  be  in.no  degree  what  the;Pub^ 
&  have  a  right  to  demand,  men  of  the  fird  abilities,  and  adequate  i^ 
mry  department  of  literature  to  the  office  Ihey  alfume,  i^.a  queilion  I  do 
not  coniider  myfelf  in  a  capacity  wholly  to  determine.  The  erroneous' 
naaner*  however,  in  which,  they  have  endeavoured  to  exppfe  Bifliop 
Hctflejf's  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  creates  a  Ib'oi^  fufpiclop  of 
th«r  incodkpetency  in  that  very  neceilary  part  of  learning*  The  miflfikos 
indeed,  which  they4iav^.€ommitted  in  their  ver&al  cfiticifm,  are  grofi^  aii4 
Unpardonable ;  and  yet  Of  fo  sfleroentary  and  puerile  a  nature,  that  I  apfi 
atmoft  aAiamed  to  ttdpafs  upon  the  reader'^  patience,  whild  1 1^^  upon 
myfelf  the  trouble. of  coiDfulihg  them.         ' 

Thefirft  attack  they  make  upoh  h}8.iLofd(hip's;tranilation,  is  in  chap.  ^* 
V.  fi.  The  paiTag^  animadverted  upon,  is  in  the  original  1/8^1  HS  n1fT^"*13*T 

f)7t1J?\ :  the  word  131  being  pointed^  as  we  fee,  the  3d  perfon  fingular 

of  the  rerb  in  Piel.,    Some  of  the  Latin  interpreters:  as  Montanus,  Ji^nius 
tt  TreQi,  &c^  obferving  the  term   *n3*7  to  be  a  verb  in  the  indicative 

• 

roood,  and  npt  being  able  to  account  for  the  noun  nSnn  in  conftruc- 
tion  before  the  verb,  iuv  any  other  way  than  as  ahfwering  to  the  Latin,  In 
priqcipio,  have  tranOated  the  whole  of  it  thus :  "  Principio  locutus  e(l 
Dprainus  In  Hofeah,  et  dixit  Doniinus,  &c.  erroheoully  conneding  the 
verb  131  wilh  ipKn  in  the  fubfequent  fentence.  The  Reviewers, 
who  perhaps  nevef  attempted  to  conltrue  a  paflfage  in  Hebrew  before, 
feding  this  way  of  rendering  the  fentence  the  moft  familiar  to  their  ideas 
of  the  conftruftion' of  language  in  general,  readily  embraced  fo  fair  an  op- 
portwnity  of  reprobating,  in  ipfo  limine,  the  work  of  the  Right  Reverend 
jPfelat^  who  will,  nev^rth^t^ft^  b^  found  in  this  as  in  the  other  places 
•"''     •'■  V  ^  ^    'Which 
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wl^ich  the  ignorant  Review(e»  h^ve  tA«  aflttnoce  to  difpute  witb  jbisi  hmi* 

fhip,  perieftly  correct  in  his  tranflation.     In  the  firft  place  then*.  I  deny; 

that    the    noun    nVnn    can   pbffibfy  ligntiy.   In  the  beginnifig,  without 

ilie  prepofition  going  before  it.    Vide  Geneiis>  chap.  xiii.  v;  3<^  chap.  x\u 

V.  21. ;  Judges,  chap.  i.  v.  ). ;  Ifaiah^  chap.  i.  v.xxvi.^   Daniel,  cba]>.  ix. 

v.  21.  23  ;    in  all  which  places,  and  many  more  be^des,  the  jY^dpOliiion 

^   IS  prefixed.     Secondly,  if  they  would  .ha«e    the   noun,   phf\r\s  iv{ 

any  other  conftrudlion  than   in  regimen  wilh  the  verb  nDn>  thej  muft 

div'eft  it  of  its  prefent  form  of  cbnilrudion,  and,  if  po^Sble,  remove  it  ovf 

of  the  place    in  which  it  now  flands;    for   rhl^^\  coming  firfi,   in  the 

leqfe  they  would  exhibit  it,  will,  in  my  opinioh,  hare  a  very  unufual  ap- 

pCiM'ance.     Laftly,  they  mufl  do  away  d&ih^' accents;  for Turely,  nobody, 

that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  do^rine  Of  Hebrew  aeceniuatian,  wifi  ofier 

to  render  th^  words  by.  In  the  beginning,  &c. :  fd  that  the  Imperial  cri^ 

tics  have  really  done  violence  to  the  tf  xt  of  the  Maforethac,*  which  they 

abfurdly  enough  fuppofed  they  were  vindicating,  in  rendering  the  verb 

*^m  by  eommuned.    This  verb,  though  in  the  indicatite  mood,  is  really 

preceded   by  the  word  ri^rtn  ^^  regimen  with  it ;  foraething  like  the- 

gerund  in  Latin,  or  the  infinitive  mood  in  XUreek.     This  plirafeology  is  &r 

from  being  uncommon  in  the  other  prophets^,  but  there  are  moA  examples 

pi  it  to  be  found  in  Ifaiah  and  Jeiremiah.     One  inflance  of  this  kind  I  will 

feled  from  Jeremiah,    chap.  I.   v.  .31.:    ^^mp£)  niT,      "   The  time  of 

xny  vifiting  thee,  or,  the  time  of  thy  vifitation  from  me,**    It  is  true,  we 

may  argue  that  fuch  conflru^lions  are  elliptical,  nand  fo  may  we  ^go  on  1^ 

*argne  in  almofl  every  fentence  we  fpeak  or  write  in  any  language;     But 

this  is  by  no  means  an  eligibte  mode  of  coniidering  the  texture  of  fnch 

phrafeology,  which  is,  as  well  as  the  mofl  common  fbrnis  of  conflru^ion^ 

J)erfe6l!y  confiftent  with  the  principles  of  logic  and  philofophical  grammar, 

|f  we  prefer  the  fupplying  of  the  elleipfis,  {\\\\  the  fenfe  will  be  the  fame 

as  before   :  ptfrina    mn^    nm   ittrx  CDnain    nbnn,   ^'  the   beginoing 

•of  the  'Words   w'hich    Jehovah   fpake  by   Hofea.'^    Bat  the  former  way 

of  conlWering  the  fentence  is  that  which  'every  imnilator  rnnfl  adopt, 

%b  render  the- words  faithfiilly  ;  and  (hen  tiking  the'i,-  which  his  Lordftiip 

"well  remarks,  as  a  niere  particle  <f  s/iecificntion^  ^•'i&m^xkMe  infiance  of 

which  we  have  in  Exodus,  chap.  xx.  v.  1.     In  tbt«'  ilsanner  the  Chaldec 

paraphrafl,  the  Septuagint,  and  dthers  teiFe  underfiodd  the  fentence;  and 

:it  is  in  this  manner,  that  .Bilhop  £]k)riley  has  rendered  it,; .which  tbelm^- 

perial  critics  have  had  t{ie  effrontery  to  tern\  unjustifiable  and  insiAid.    As  Itt 

their  ^rabbinical  efFufions  refpe6tifig  ihe  cojiulativey,  the  nature  of  which 

they  modef^ly  afBrm  his  Lordfbip  feems  not  to  have  perie6lly  anderi^ood, 

I  miifl:  treat  them  >as  they 'deferve,  with  ridicule  and  Contempt.    That  th« 

f;onjun6li()n  i,   prefixed  to  a  future  verb,   has  the  power  qf  converting  it 

into  a  paft  figni|ication ;  and  that,   on  the  contrary,  when  pirefixed  Jo^ 

preterite,  it  has  the  power  of  giving  a  future  fignification,  are  peculiarities 

jn  the  Hebrew,  which  every  one  muf^  be  acquainted  with.     But,  th^ihe 

1  has  always  a  copulative  power,  and  may  be  refojved  into  the  subjunctiwi 

pne  fpecified  in  the  Imperial  Review,  is , utterly  falfe  5  as  w&  have  already 

,  feen  in  the  two  inftanc'es  above  mentioned.    l,et  theip  look  into  the  Books 

of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  wKere  various  tranfaclioiis,  differing  both  m 

tiipe  and  place,  .are  related  without  the  fmallc/l  conne^iofi  or  dependence 

Upon  what  precedes;  and  yet  they  al)  begin  with  the  introductory partvdey* 

If  this  b^^ot  fufficieiitly  convinc}n§>  tet  piem  t^ke  th^  ^rfl  word  df'tbt 
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Prophet  Ezekiel,  or  Jonah,  or  tbeiir(l  ward  of  the  Book  of  Efther;.  where, 
I  am  contident,  the  itigenuify  of  ihe  Imperialifli  will  fait  them  In  finding 
mi  ^vi  antecedent  i^erb  to  their  suhsequent  copulative.  I  cannot  however  dil^ 
mifs  tbis  article,  without  exprclling,  in  the  (tronge(l>  terms,  my  difappro- 
bation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  .have  attempted  to  render  the  palfage. 
It  is  not  only  unjuHiiiable'and  iniipid;  but,  what  is  ftill  worie,  quite  un^ 
intelligible:  for  what,  I  would  ajk  the.  Imperial  Critics,  ^re  v^e  to  un« 
derftanii  by  the  phrafe,  Ih  the  beginning,  pointed  oflT  h'j  a  comma  froin 
the  xt^  of  the  fentence  ?  It  is  belides,  \vkatever  they  may  iKink  to  the 
contrary,  really  inelegant;  for  who  could  bear  to  recite,  "Jehovah  com- 
muned with  Hofea,  and  Jehovah  faid  unto  Holba,''  without  praying  that 
the  Imperial! fls  wouTd  preferve  this  fpecimen  of  their  trantlation,  as  aii 
iirrv/i;»A  for  their  viii tors? 

The  Criticsi  next  proceed  to  difpilte  with  his  LordAiip  the  form  of  the  . 
prophecy,  that  is,  whether  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  or  allegorical 
lenfe.  But,  as  I  had  no  other  motive,  when  I  undertook  to  refute  this 
piece  of  paltry  criticii'm  in  the  Imperial  Review,  than  to  expofe  their  igr 
norance  of  thofe  veiy  points  m  which  they  aflfeCl  to  triuinph  over  his  Lord- 
ihip's  imbecillity,  I  hope  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  pals  over  this  theo^ 
logical  difpute  rei peeing  tlie  form  of  the  prophecy,  and  to  come  to  thofe 
critical  remarks  which  are  more  immediately  the  obje6l  of  this  vindica- 
tion j  and  where  the  Impenalitls,  as  often  as  they  indulge- their  vein  in  a 
fpecies  of  criticifm  they  feem  fo  very  ill  calculated  for,  are  fure  to  betray 
their  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language.  After  having  takea 
a  good  deal  of 'pains  to*  prove,  that  the  prophec^'  ought-  to  be  uncteirllood 
allegprically,  though  without  producing  any  thing  new  either  by  way  of 
argonvent  or  bbfervation,  ihe  Imperialitls  proceed  to  explain  the  meaning^ 
which  thofe yft>»/r«-  names  were  int^ded  to  convey,  and  this  they  perfornv 
by  impofing  upon  us  another  of  their  ingenious  principles ;  which  ii 
exa^ly  of  the  fame  flamp  with  the  former  about  the  conjunction  •),  a  jner^ 
inventipn  of  their  own,  and  if  it  were  even  true,  yet  the  inferences,  foij^ 
which  they  feem  pur pofely  to  have  framed,  it,  coufd  not  fairly  be  deduced 
from  it.  The  fubliance  of  their  principle  is,  in.  their  own  words^  plainly 
this:  *'  That  the  exalted  names,  given  by  the  votaries  of  idolatry,  to  the 
objedts  of  their  worftiip,  were  changed,  by  the  zealous  fervanls^of  the 
true  God,  into  (imilar  names,  exprefling  their  worthleflTnefs  or  non* 
exiiience.''  In  claffic  authors,  and  alfo  in  the  (siared  writers,  fomethjng 
of  this  kind  frequently  happens,  which  we  call  a/r^u^iirom^i^.  But  let  ui 
fee,^  whether  the  inftances  they  produce  to  confirm  this  principle,  do  not 
rather  evince  their  own  ftupiaity  and  ignorance,  than  prove  the  truth  of 
what  they  have  the  boldnefs  to  aflert.  "  What  the  idolatrous  worftiip- 
pers,"  fay  they,  "  called  ^K,  al  (they  (hooldhave  faid  el)  God,  the 
worftiippers  ot  the  true  God  ftyledb'^H  aleil,  nothing.?  Firft  then,  I 
would  remark,  that  the  more  probable  etymology  of  this  wbrd  is  thought  by 
fome  to  be  from  the  negative  /larticlehvi,  not,  andSx  God;  'in  the  plural 
O''?''?^,  no  gods.  If  this  be  allowed,  the  word'  cannot  be  called  a 
change  in  the  way  the  Imperialifts  would  reprefent  it ;  but  the  fame  word 
negatived ;  a  very  natural  way  of  naoiing  the  Pagan  deities)  which  they 
knew  to  be  no  gods  in  fa6l,  but  only  the  workminflirp  of  mep's  hands.  , 
K  we  prefer  the  other  etymology,  ftifl  the  principle  willgo  unfupported, 
becaufe  this  firft  inliance  is  not  .perfedly  clear,  and  the  other  one  is  de- 
cidedly againtl  it.    "  ^ly,  fay  they,  feems  upofl  the  faijie,/rifWj|^/f  .Co  have 
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i>een  changed  into  h^hl,  sftrcus,**  Indeed  then,  are  we  to  fuppof^  a 
talf  (6  very  exalted  a  name  for  a  divinity  ?  The  ImperlaliAs  muft  have  a 
f cry  exalted  idea  of  that  quadruped,  no  doubt,  lo  contend  that  the  vo- 
taries of  idolatry  called  their  god  a  calf,  hecaufe  this  appellation  feeiwea 
to  carry  with  it  a  high  notion  of  exaltation  and  dignity.  The  idolatrous 
Jews,  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  never  called  their  god  a  calf;  but  Elohiini 
Vide  Cxodus^  chap.xxxii.  v.  1*.  Kings,  chap.  i.  v.  .12.  28.  Both  CD'hl^ 
and  ^>S^bi  are  fuch  appellations  as  the  facred  writers  have  thought 
worthy  to  beOow  upon  them,  exprefling,  by  the  one,  their  vile  nature  anc) 
inferiority  to  man  himfelf;  by  the  other,  fhewing  their  utmofl  abhorrence 
of  (uch  worthlefs  and  defpicabl^  deities :  hence  the  frequent,  ufe  of  the 
latter  in  the  major  prophets,  who>  conflantly  following  the  irpetuofity  of 
tbeic  palBons,  have  generally  given  them,  that  appellation,  which  feenu'd 
the  moft  contemptible  and  degrading.  Let  iis  now  confider,  for  a  mo 
ment,  how  happily  they  would  nave  japplied  ih\^  Jirinci/ile  of  theirs  to  clear 
up  the  meaning  oi  the  words  Qomer,  DibIaim,,?iX\A  JexraeL  **  Gamer,  fay 
they,  by  changing  g  into  cb#  j(thcy  (hould  have  Faid  into  b^  if  they  would 
iippear  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  ol^  the  alphabet)  (Ignifies  a  P^^^ 
priest.**.  We  rtiall  foon^.  I  believe,  perceive  the  abfurdity  or  making  ^ow^r 
to  figtiify  a  Tagan priest  \  if  we  only  quote  a  paffage  or  two  from  the  pro- 

rhet,  where  ^omp-  is  peculiarly  the  fubject.  Chap.ii.  y.  19>  20  ;  "  Ar>d 
will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  vvill' betroth  thee  unto  rae  in 
righteoufnefs,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  loving  kindners,''and  ir^  mercies, 
X  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  falthfulnefi; ;  and  thou  (halt  know  the 
Xord."  Surely>  fuch^row/je;j  of  Zj-y^r'and  vi^rcy  poi^ld  never  be  made  to  ^ 
few  Pagan  firiestj;  not  to  mention  tho^iricongruity  which  the  moft  illiterate 
itouft  perceive,  in  making  a  Vagan lihest  to  figni/y  a  Jaugjiter. 

'*  Upon  the  forego ing//rx>f^/(?,"  continue. the  Critics,  "  Hofea  appearsj 
in  this  place,  to  ^nave  changed  Jas/taim  into  Dlblaim,  a  word  which  means 
fgs**  I  would  here  aik  i\i^  Revie^oer^,  if  they  ferioufly  think  any  one  wIIJ 
|)elieve  them,  when  they  affirm^  that  Jas/iam»  as  they  call  it,  and  DibJaim, 
^te  similar  ivmds  ?  The ' radical' letters  are  all  different  j  nor  is  there  anj 
affinity  betwixt  them  yvh^tever^  except  tliat  tKey.are  both  trissyjlahhst 
Which  to  the  Imperialms,  perhaps,  may  (eem  a  st;iiirtg  similarity.  They 
■v^iH  alfo  have  a  difficuft  t^fk  to  determine,  whetheV  the  images,  or  the  ;%/, 
are  more  worthy.  ¥of  iny  part,  I  (hould  certainly,  without  any  hesita? 
iion,  prefer  the^j;  which,  would  be  a  choice  direSly  oppofite  to  that  of 
I  he  tmkenal  Criiics,  \t  they  would  maintain  their /r/Viy4/^  to  be  right.  In 
the  laft  place,  they  conix?L{\.  Jezrael  with  Israel-,  telling  us  in  another  part 
6f  their  critique;  \):\aii  the  CiaUe^ parafihrast  fe,  rendered  it  by,  the  dis' 
Jiersed  of  dcd;  which  is  anpther  egregious  blunder ;  as  the  thaUee  pa^. 
r^?/ft  5^W/ has  not  rendered  the  word  by,  the  disjiirsed  cf  God,  but  only,  the 
iiispei'sed*  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  yeil,  from  yNh\ch  Jezrael  is  compoqndc^, 
^vei;  fignifies  to  aisperse^  ox  scatter,  in  the  holy  fcripture?. 

The  nexV^pecimen  of  their  criticifni  is  upon  his  Lordfhip's  tranflatiou 
of  the  iixth  verfe,  which  they  reprehend  wijth  more  than  ufual  feverity, 
^rirj^exult  iof  fuch  a  tone  of  petulance  and  fecurity,  that  I  can  fcarcely  r«T 
A'ain  from  laughing  at  their  (eeming  determination  to  lafh  thf;  author  upoq 
9k  point,  which  imuftj  in  the  end,  redound  tp  their  own  Iqf^  of  reputation 
ind  cH^ace.  The  paffage  animadverted  upon  is  this;  "And  (hecoq^ 
«eivedx  and  bare  a  daiignter;  and  God  faid  unto  him^  call  her  nanM 
^  \6i^v^,  liot^elpv^cl ;  for  |  will  no  mor^  cb^rifl^  w^ih  tendernefs  th^ 
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ho^ife  of  Ifrael,  in  f$)  much  a^  to  be  perpetually  forgiving  them.**  I  roiift 
iiere  aJmoniili  the  lleader^  that  his  Lordlhip  has  an  amotaiiott  upon  th^ 
Viord,  '  D rn  which  he  rightly  obferves,  fignifies  to  cherish  with  jhe  ten- 
derness  of  ajiatent'y  and,  that  on  th)B  verh  ^'iff2,  his  Lordfhip  has  ix  critical 
note,  at  ^le  end  of  the  book,  in  which  he  afgns  his  reafons  fbr'havi'ng^reh-' 
defed  it' by  i  to  forgive,  What  forprife  and  indignation,  then^nJuft'thc 
Reader^  feel,  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  ignorant  Reviewers  have, 
really  confopnded  the  two  notes;  imagining,  that  his  Lordfliip  h*ad  ^- 
dcrstood  ^dkXid  translated  }li'<Oit  in  the  fenle  of  to  cherish  T  I  will  give^  in 
their  owri  words,  the  whole  of  this  triumphant;  but  felf  expofing  pieco 
jt»f  criticifm :,"  Indeed,  my  Lord,  will  your  LordQiip  be  condefcending 
enough  to  flfiew,  in  what  place  of  the  fcripturcs,  or  any  Jewi(h  adlUor,*  it 
bears  (he  fehfe  you  give  it  ?  We,  however,  afPure  our  Readers,  that  in 
no  place  whateve/,  does  that  verb  ct^nvey  any  fuch  meaning  as  to  cherish, 
the  fenfe  here  affixed  to  it  by  Dr.  Horffey.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
fcnfe  which  it  beiirs.  is  to  removct  deceive,  destroy :  and*  accordingly,  his 
Lord^ip  has  nol  only  niifreprefented,  hut  exhibited  a  fighification  diame** 
trically  oppofite  to  that  of  his  original."  How  the  Imperial  Critics  will 
extricate  themfelyes  put  of  this  diTemma,  I  know  no{^;  for  I  believe?  it  to 
be  fuch  a  palpable  apd  undeniable  proof  of  ignorance^  as  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  piece  of  criticifm  extant.  .  Will  thev  plead  inadvertency?  But 
how  could  they  midake  his  Lord(hip's  meaning,  when  the  verb  in  (he 
t«xt  is  rendered  by,  tofwgivef  Will  they  infinuate,  that  they  have  pur- 
pofely  roifrepreAented  the  author's  meaning?  Then  they  ought  publicly  to 
Deg.his  Lprdiliip's  pardon,  for  having  ijif'ulted  him  as  a  fcholar,  and  af- 
perfed  his  celebrity  as  a  divine,  in  fo  derogatory  aind  cenforioUs  a  manner, 
ai  to  furpafs  every  thin^  in  magnitude  except  their  own  flupldity.  But 
perhaps,  they  will  transfer  the  blame  upon  the  press,  and  alledge,  that,  to 
cherbh,  is  a  tjfiogra/thical  error,  indead  of  to/orgi^e;  which  was  the  ivord 
(hey  meant  to  criticife  upon.  If  the*  learned  Reader  be  of  opinion,  that, 
after  havingtermed  it  a  fenfe  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  rtje  original,, 
they  can  ufe  this  pretext,  with  the  leaft  propriety,  I  am  willing  that  they  . 
Ihould  come  off  To ;  but  then',  J  hope,  they  will  allow  me  to  prove,  that 
his  Lordlhip  has  fufficienl  authority  f»r  giving  the  verb  Ktt'j,  the  setisc. . 
^.e  find  in  his  learned  tranflation,  namely,  that  of  to  forgive  \  which  is,  I 
will  maintain  it,  the  true  and  mly  .rend(?ring,.  that  a  tranilator,  who  has  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  language,  will  ever  propofe:  vide  Gcnefis^ 
.chap,  xyiii,  y.  24.  26,';  Exodus,  chap.  x.  v.  17.;  Chronicles,  chap,  xxiii. 
V.  21.';  Numbers,  chap.  xiv.  v,  19.;  Ifaiah,  chap.  ii.  t.  9.  It  is  alio 
ufed-in  the  fenfc  of  io  exalt:  vide  Pfalm  cii.  v.  1 1,  Hence  the  fubftaiv. 
tive'«ia?3,  proceres,  fo  frequently  met  with  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
If  has,  befides,  a  number  of  other  fignifications,  moft  of  which  are  only 
to  be  afcerta-ned,  according  to  the  word  that  comes  after  it.  What  fiialt 
we  make,  then,  of  i\ih  trijile  definition,  impofed  upo^i  the  Reader  with  To 
much  arrogance  by  the  Imperial  Critics  ?  Surely,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pronounce  it;^  if  nothing  worf§,  at  leafl  Jike  the  critics  themfelves,  ^i- 
^j^f^tielyim/urfect. 

Again,  verfe  the  7th  of  the  fame  chapter  is,  in  his  Lordftiip's  vcrfion, 
corded  thus:'^'  The  houfe.of  Ju^ah  with  tendernefs  I  will  cherifh,  and  I' 
Will  fave  them  by  Jehovah  their  God;  and  I  will  not  fave  them  by  bow, 
»orby  fword,;nor.by  l?attre;  hy  horfes,  nor  by  horfemen."  '  Where  the 
|B){>erialjft»  tancjr  ^lie^  perceive  boHi  a  de^ciqiy  a^c^  a  redundancy  \'xx\d, 

coif- 
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confeqaeivtl^'y  are  offended  at  his  Lordfhip's  manner  of  tranflating  |he  pai^ 


by  a  fatality  which  teems  to  have  precipitated 
them  into  error  and  mi  (lake  throughout  the  whole  of  their  wretched  cri- 
tique^ in  this' place,  as  in  the  preceding,  are  chargeable  with  the  veiy 
heinous  and  fliarneful  condu^V  o^  misquoting,  and  confeqiiently  of  «/j;r)ir^ 
^senung  the  author :  as  the  word,  armour,,  which  they  cenfure  as  too  general> 
is  not  the  term,  which  his  LordQiip  has   employed  to  give   the  Hebrew 
niOPlSp,  but  battle.      That  the  citizen's  of   London  and  Dublin,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  to  acknowledge  the  real  worth  of  their  literaiy journal, 
I  will^out  of  compliment  to  them,  confider  the  pro^ligious  di'fplay  t)f  rab- 
binicar  learning,. which  the  Imperialifls  have  exhibited  upon  this  pafTage, 
with  fo  much  honour  to  themfelves,  and  with  fuch  '  apparent  claims  to  th^ 
applaufe  of  the  literati.     *'  The  war  chariot,  fay   they,  the  principal  in- 
iirument  of  warfare  among  the  ancieiits,  is  omitted;  whilA  horses,  and 
hwsemen,  are  diftinctly  and  fuperfluouily  enumerated."    Perhaps  they  will 
fancy  a  deficiency  and  a  redundancy  in  the  celebrated  (ong  6f  Mofes :  Exodus, 
chap.  XV.  V.  1.    "  The  horfe  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the^fea:* 
as- there  is  no  mention  of  the  chariot  in   this  place-;  though  it  is  evident, 
from  a  fubfequent  palTage,  that  the,  chariot  was  alfo  a  fu0erer  in  the  general 
deftruction^  fceyerfe  IPlh.    '*  For  the  horfe  of  Pharoah  entered,  with  his 
chariots,  and  with  his  horfemen,  into  the  fea."    If,  then,  thefe  inftances of 
Hebrew  phrafeology,  of  which   indeed  the  Holy  Bible  contains  a  verj 
great  number,  are  to  be  oppofed  upon  the  grounds  of  deficiency  and  re- 
dundancy, let  the  charge  be  made  out  againfl  the  authors  themfelves, 
Mofes,  and  Hofea,  noi  their  tranflators.     But  let  us  fee,  how  the,  Re- 
viewer.^ would    complete  the  fenfe.      "  The  noun  dio  (gravely  obfervc 
the  critics)   denotes  that  species  of  horfes,  which,  for  its  fiiperipr  fwifliieft 
and  pliability,  was  ufed  in  the  chariot.     For  this  reafon  we  fufpect,  thaty 
in  conjuncrton  with  the   preceding  word  nonb  lecheme,  war,  it  was  in- 
tended 1o  fignify  the  war  chariot.     This  conjecture  is  fotnewhat  corrobo- 
rated by  the  circumflance,  that  they  are  not  joined,  like  the  other  noun, 
by  the  copulative  v"     One  would  really  fuppofe,  from  the  very  cafy  man- 
ner in  which  the  Imperial  Critics  affect  to  fpeak  of  horses  among  the  Jewf, 
that  they  underflood  every  fpecies  of  that  animal  according  to  their  sjtet^ 
Hebrew  namis",  and  that,  partly  to  critic! fe  with  more  accuracy,  and  partly 
to  prevent  miflake.  they  had  defined  the  noun,   010,  to  h^  equus  he&CMih 
or  the  zvar  horse.     I  would  thank  thefe  gentlemen,  however,  to  tell  me,  if 
this  he  a  s^iceies,  what   may  be  the  generic  term  in  Hebrew  iox  horse  \  iind 
alfo  to  inform  me,  whether  won  was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  fvnft- 
"  nefs  and  pliability.     Not  content  with  forcing  this  erroneous  and'arbftrarj 
dillinction  upon  the  reader,  they  begin  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  cafes,  give  us  an  am)>le  teflimony  of  their  fuperior  taffeand 
ingenuity.      That  coiDD,   with   the  preceding    nJDhS©,    (not  lechemt 
as  they  ignorantly  term  it)  can  be  conftrued  by  war  chariots,  war  horses,  or 
whatever  they  pleafe,  fo  as  to  make  the  latter  an  epithet  to  i\ie  former,  i« 
a.conjecture,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  deny  even  the  pofEbility.    Thefup- 
pofition  is  too  monftrous  to  merit  the  Hebraifls'  attentioA  for  a  fingle  mo- 
ment.    And  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  none  but  the  Imperial  Critics  would 
have  expofed  themfelves  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  leari)ed,  hj 
mentioning  fuch  an  abfurdity.    What  they  ignoranlly  remarli;  of  the  c(»^ 
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jmctiff);  U>  corroborate  their  lilly  conjecture,  ferves  to  confirm  me  in  my 
opinion,  that  thefe  arrt»gant  critics  ^re  totally  unacquainted  with  the  He- 
brew language;  for  if  they  had  read  but  a  very  Anall  part  of  the  facred 
writings,  in  the  original,  they  mu(t  hav;^  be^n  (eniible,  that,  when  four  or 
more  terms  are  thus  connected  together,  the  copulative  is^ generally  omit- 
ted in  the  middle,  to  makie  way  fot  the  paufe-  To  prove,  however^  that 
in  claiBcal  authors,  the  cAari^.  is  (Ometinies  put  for  the  koms,  they  give  us 
a  line  out  of  Virgil,  in  which  i  allow,  that  they  are  right  for  once ;  but 
mifaappily  for  the  critics^  -it  has  nothings  to  do  with  tjie  contrary  propodtioii* 
that  the  /torses,  in  Hofea,  are  put  for  the  charitu,-  They  imagine^  per* 
|»ps,  that  they  have  proved  the  contrary  to  be  exampkcl  in  Homer^  bj 
quoting  th«  following  line ;     .  .  .    .     .    ^: 

But,  I  deny,  that  Homer  here  }x{e%ihe  hmses  for  the  cJiarki^  herealiv 
means  the  horses,  or  at  m(:fl,  by  a  syuechJoche,  both  them  and'  (he  chariot 
taken  together.  The  Imperialifts  mud  be  whijis  indeed,  if  they  pretend 
to  drive  a  chariot  loif/ioui  Jmiei!  This  forry  attempt  to  form  an  ingenious 
conjecture,  they  at  laft  conclude,  by  erroneouliy  affirming,  that  Dr. 
Wheeler  appears  to  liav^  under (lood. the  pallage  'in  the  f^me  fenfe,  that 

.  is,  in  their  tense  of  vfi^r  c/iariofs;  becaufe  he  has  tranOated  the  wprds  thus: 
"  Nor  in  war  by  horfes/*  Dr.  Wheeler,  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  rendered  the  paflage,  had  no  fuch  idea  in  his  head  as  that 
of  a  war  ckarUt ;  nor  has  he  done  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew  text  what- 
ever, in  giving  it  this  erroneous  turn,  except  that  he  has  paid  no  regard  to 
the/^tfi^x;  a  liberty,  however,  which  the  Hebraiculi  of  the  pref^nt  day 
mutually  concede  one  another,  confcious,  I  fuppofe,  of  being  competeal 
tqunderiland  the  language,  without,  the  incumbrance  of  vonuel/ioinis,  ac- 
etats,  pauses,  and  I  know  not  what  befides,  merely  by  the  '* grtat  law  (f 
Association^  and  a  weil  regulat€d  imagination,"    I  maii  now  lay  before   the 

'  reader  the  true  interpretation  of  this  limple  phrafeology,  which  has  caiited 
fo  much  erabarraffment  to  the  Imfietial  Critics,  and  not  a  little  perplexed 
even  the  grtoit  Dr,  f^h£eler.  There  is,  in  this  place,  9Ji  hysteresis,  that  is, 
2, /irtpmerous  order  of  the  terms,  a  figure  very  common  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Tedaixu^nt.  *'  And  I  will  not  fave  them  by  the  bmx),  nor  by  the 
fmrd,  nor  hy  fighting  of  any  kind;  neither  by  horses,  nor  by  horsemen ^  The 
general  ter^i,  war,  inflead  of  coming  firft  in  order,  is  here  put  in  the  mid- 
dle j  which-  will  appear  evident  to  the  leaft  difcerning,  if  he  only  replace' 
the  Yfords  in  their  natural  fenfe. 

There  is  yet  another  fpecimen  of  tlfeir  criticifm  upon  verfe  l^th  of  the 
]3th.chapter,  in  which,  as  ufual,  they  certainly  are  in  the  wrong;  but  a^ 
they  have  difplayed  lefs  arrogance  and  effrontery,  in  their  remarks  upon 
this  place,  than  in  any  other  part  of  their  critique,  I  (liall  take  no  notice 
of  it  at  prefent..  I  mu ft,,  however,  before  1  take  my  leate  of  them, 
caution  the  fcribblers  of  the  Imperial  Review,  if  they  would  confult  their 
own  reputation,  not  to  venture  a  fecond  attack  upon  Biblical  tramlatzon^ i 
efpeciaily,  when  the  prod udions  of  learned  and  refpe6table  men,  to  un- 
derftand  which  rightly,  much  more  to  criticife  upon  them,  a  far  greater 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  than  they  feem  to  poflefs  is  indifpeniibly  neceflary. 
As  to. the  part,  in  which!  have  undertaken  to  defend  BiHiop  HorileyVt 
J^ofe?!  •  I  folemnl^  (i(^ciai:e^  tfiat  \  an^  adluated  by  no  other'  motive,  than  a 


defirc  to  fepel  Ihe  furious  aflaults  of  ignorance,  idrefled  in  the  garV^ltf  an- 
cient  |ind  venerable  learning.  "  .'i^    • 
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Tie  Vse'af  SatreH History,  especially  as  ilbtstratiffg  end  cmfirming  tke  tr4at  Dpc^ 
'   .  tiines  tf  Revelation,     To  tvhich  are'/trefixedtuso Dissertation ;  t/ie  ftrSt,  mt  tie 

autlUHtidty  of  the  History . contained  in  ilte  Fentateucfi,  andin  the  Book  efj^hta  % 

the  second  brwing  that  the  Bo6ks  ascribed  to  Moses  were  aetually  wrttttu  iy  iam  ; 

-tf«//  thqt  ne  vorom  them  by  Divine  '  Inspiration.     By  John  Jamiefon,  D.  D. 

F.  A.S.  Mmifter  of  the  6o(pel>  Edinburgh.  2  iroL  8iro,  Pp.900.  I2u 

Ogle,  Edinburgh ;  Glafgow,  and  London.   ' 

the  Recorder  :  being  a  Coilec/ion  ^  Travels  and  Disquisitions ,  chiefy  relating  to  the 
•  modem  State  and  Prindpks  ^  the  Feofde  called  Q/iutkers,  Vol.  L.  By  Wiliiaia 
Matthews,  of  Bath.  8vo.  5s.   Johnfon. 

►  - 

'  TO  THE  BOITOR. 

I  PROCEED  to  lay  before  you  a  fewrobfervations  oa  the  reviews  of 
"  Profeflbr  Jamlelbn'sUfe  of  Sjicred  Hiftory,"  and  *'  Matthews's  Re- 
corder/' as  found  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  Aueuft  lad.  •  You  will  find  dif' 
played  in  them,  I  apprehend,  that  fpirit  of  Socinianifni  upon  whidi  I  have 
already  animadverted,  and  which  in  many  inflances  approaches  pretty  nearly 
to  the  confines  of  Deifm.  You  will  find,  at  lead,  that  iome  of  the  fentinaents 
which  I  am  goine  to  point  out,  are  fuch  as  have  been  before  avowed  by  the 
open  a(railantsof  theChridian  Revelation.  ' 

When  it  is  confidered  that  thofd  peculiar  (and,  as  v^  contend,  fiuida» 
mental)  do6lrines  of  Chrfdi^nity,  which  bear  the  name  of  Orthodox,  are 
founded  and  fupported  upon  the  exprefs  words  of  Scripture,  we  diall  iiot 
wonder  tf^hofe  who  oppofe  thofe  dodtrines  fhould  be  pafticularly  anxious  to' 
cUfcover  fome  roelhod  by  which  the  plain  import  of  thofe  texts  may  be  done 
away.  This  has  fometimes  been  attempted  by  a  new  and  forced  interpre- 
tation of  the  words,  as  for  Example,  may  be  diown  the  meaning  whic^  it 
given  by  the  early  Socinians  to  the  words  iV  m  c^xn  **  ih  the  beginning,*'  at 
the  very  opening  of  St.  John's  Gofpel.  At  other  times  various  readings  and 
conjectures  have  been  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  altering  t^  patSig«es: 
l^ut  as  this  would  go  but  a  Httle  way  tbwards  removing  the  didrcutty,  fome 
more  intrepid  critics  have  taken  the  very  ededlaal  method  of  rejecting  as  in- 
terpolations all  thofe  paflages  which  were  not  otherwife  to  be  got  over. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  Heretics,  who  availed  themfetvet  very 
largely  indeed  of  this  fpecidc ;  and,  indeed,  in  thofe  days  it  could  mote 
eafily  be  done  than  now,  when  the  difFufion  of  copies,  by  means  of  print- 
ing, and  the  other  helps  to  learning  which  are  Co  much  at  hand,  euabtoaoy 
tolerable  fcholar  to  pronounce  with  accuracy  upon  the  integrity  of  particular 
^exts.  In  our4ays,  therefore,  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  has  ufuallj 
|iot  extended  very  far ;'  Whol^  chapters  and  Gofpels  have  not  been  rejedted, 
as  they  were  by  Marcioh  and  others :  the  removal  of  a  word  or  twohasbeen 
all  that  has  been  contended  for.  One  onfy  writer,  but  be  indeed  of  ^eat 
jcminence  in  his  fed,  has  ventured  to  tread  in  the  dep^  of  thofe  ancients 
whofe  doctrines  he  followed:  Dr.  Priedley,  you  will  remember,  in  /ome  of 
J^xi  lat^r  publications,  has  openly  attack^  the  luiraculo^s  conception  of  our 
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Lake  where  it  is  detailed.  This,  however,  gave  pretty  i}raog  di%cift  to 
mmj,  <^Rof  bi«  own  piarty';  he  has  not  thereiore  bad-maay,.  irany/ot>eii 
fot(bi«i^»in  thisref^^i  ^tifl  the  (a^rae.  (pirit  is  to  be  diicerned  among 
iBStiy  tff^lkiMV  bat^th>e  ^ttiack  is  m^de  mt)re  covertity,  and  the  ground  bro^ 
ktii  at  a  gr^iatier  didan^e.  As  'the  authenticity  and  cbn^6tneB  of  therNeVir 
1Vftitai6ntari»^ot  eadly  to  be  ihak«n,  the  batteries  are  {ilanted  againrd  the 
Oicb'^tcht^  foppo^io  be  inote  weak  tod  WlaiSbble.  •  When' once t&ii 
tredk'ot^fM  i^  Ihaken,  a^id  co<yfiderab)e  bFeachesare  tnade  in  it,  tt  is  jaill^ 
fuppof^d^tbaMhe  other  part  alfo  of  the  Bible 'wiU  Chen  lie  riioi:e  open  to^  at- 
tack. "The  revei'^nce  which  is  yet  entertaitied  forlheHoly^criptiires^and 
^e^fth^th^/^n^ratrn(bhBtio«  being  thasdiaken,  mucbiefs  oppotition 
will.be  nMiA&W^the  garbting  of  any  pa^ige  w,hich  h  obnoxious  tb  the-j^* 
ticular '^sa. •'  •  •.•.;•>      •    <■>        ....      .  :  ..;»  f.  .;. 

Whelh^r'Trtiefe  ebfervAtidWj  ^pply  to  the  Monthly  Reviewed,  if  v^hcA 
yfMtresL^t^  ttxay  judge  from  the  extra6ts  which  Ithail  now  proceed  io 
intke;  ^"-  ..  -^      .  ..  .     .  • 

The  i?ritic  biegtns  with  pointing  out  forae  erf^t^  into  which  divines  ane 
apt  to  fall;  ■**  Whether,"  he  (ays,  "  it  be  owing  to  the  habits  of  their  cleri- 
cal pfbf^ifio if i  '•  '^'3  being  octtipiied  in  fearching  alter  <  many  meanings  in  a  text 
'  mhm^ri^y  btith  apparent ;  eihd  in  promulgating  fpectilatioiisfrdni  the  piui<^ 
,  .pit  without  'ihe-fear  of  contradlAion ;  or>  wksthei-  it  m-tsesfrom  a  sujitrst^iws 
oiiitmfildH^'tf  ffie'ffofyScri/itMs,  &cl'*  Into  thefe: errors,  thus  olodeftiy  (and 
dlicen%tovv^rds  theCle<rgy)  accounted  for,  it  feeuls  that  Dr.  Jamielon  haa 
lallenr.'lhe'has/  it^'feems,'*  endeavoured  faiBettnies  t^  defend  what  it 
ahfeliit^ly  entenable^  and  at  others  to  apply  Sacred  Scripture  to  ufes  for 
WhicH  hiany  will  think  it  could  never  be  intended.***  The  latter  of  thefe 
fuppofed  errors,  that  is;  Dr.  JamMon'^reafc^ntngupon  the  typical' charac^ 
ter  of  the  Ifraelites,  I  (liall  not  meddle  with:  Firft,  becaufe  -there  tnay  be 
ttbjie  room  fbr  queftion  in  it,  and  becaufe'  it  only  affe^sthe  inierfiretatim  of 
Scripture. '  The  other  chafge  aga^ifift  the  do^or,  the  reader  will  fee,  ftrifcei 
M  iN  mttkenticiiy.  What  is  "  so'aholutely  untenable*^  in  the  critic's  idea,  is  m>  . 
lefs  than  the  genuinenefe  of  the  Old  Teftament.  -  He  begins  theattack-,  by 
dating,  that  the  '*  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text*'  has  been  given  up  by  •'  the 
mod  karned  critics;"  and,  he  adds,  "  iince  interpolations  are  allowed  to  haw 
crept  tntd  the  New  Teftament,  why  might  they  not  be  fu(p86ted  to  hav« 
iitfirrnated  themfelves  into  the  Old  Teftament?'^  Certainly,  I  fay,  if  onW 
the  fort  of  interpolations  in  th*?  OWTeftament  were  contended  forv  whtca  '" 
have  been  allowed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  New  Teftament.  .  ♦•  ' 
'  For,  Sir,  your  readers,  cannot  but  be  aware  tl,i2^t  all  the  various  readings^,  all 
the  inlerpoklkmsvi^ch  have  been  difcovered,  or  are  fuppofed  by  any  body 
to  have  been  difcovered  in- the  New  Teilameat,  have  not  in  the  flighlel^  de- 
gree afiected  any  onematerilal  fa6t  or  dodrine  contained  in  that  book.  But  is  it 
.onlyfuch  fort  of  interpolations  as  this  that  the  critic  imputes  to  thfe  text  of 
the  Old  Teftament?  Is  it  hot  rather  adired  and  wilful  falfification  of  mate^ 
rial  facts  >  Lef  him  fbeak  for  himfelf.  *'  He  (Dr.  J.)  feems  to  us  to  hai^ 
imWbed  too  much  01  the  j/j*tfrj//VrV«j  reverence  of  the  Jetos  for  the 'Pentateuclt^ 
and  inconfequepce'to  have  undertaken  a  defence  of  it  againft  all  Obje6lorfr, 
/« 9naintainmg.thc  audenticip  J>f.lt  and  6f  the  Book  of  Joshua^  and  the  perfe^ 
accuracy  of  ewty  telatm  which  they  contain,  he  refts  his  alTertion  on  the 
faith  of  the  Jews  ia  them,  and  maintains  that  this .|ieopie  (who  were  credu- 

lottJ 


lcHi«  to  ^^pee-^eredat  jMd€eus)  were  lersfttb}eArtoimpofi(ion!4)»n,«iyiif' 
tion  we  iire  acqaainted  with." 

This  is  pretty  wdi^  Sir;  but  this  (slv>tall.  **  SufScknt  eviiknce  {k 
|(oe$<on)  of  the  leading faBs  of  the  Jewidi  Hiftory  upquefiioQably  exiik^;  aiMJ 
it  would  be  the  extreme  of  rceptidfm  to  fuppofetbe.  tui«/e  to  .be.4l^fm^7 
(Wonderfullj  candid  indeed  !)  <'  On  the  other  bancU  how^Ker^.it  \%  net 
unreaibnable  to  conje£iur]e  that  the  narrative,  in  i<>me  places  has.^beeoa 
liUle  heightened'  by  Eastern  figure  and  exaggerfi^m^  pssisfed  iy  0U^Mf^fi^a^(j^ 
When  we  conHder.  the  incredible  JaIes^nd..t/94J.l>iQPs  to  jbip:  ij^vif 4<ij9  ^ 
Talmud,  and  other  writings  efi^ihed  by  this  people^  we  oannot'^^iapiif 
Inent  them,  with  beiDg  lefs  (ul^e^  to  impoGtion  th&n  any  other  i)9,^ipns.''; . 

I'  trud,  I  need  not  nvikt  many  comments  .upon  fuch  sobferyii^iofli.  ai 
ihefe^  I  would  howtever  a(k  the  Critic,  who  jufi  befoiie.  iuft  argued 
Irom  the  New  TeAament  to  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  whether  hejneaps,  bj 
undbye,  to  apply  .this  reafoning  of  his  to,th^G3Qrp^;airp::.,|iire\veJiy;3n(l 
hyt  to  have  ''  £a(l6ri1  Exaggeration  and  iigiire/'  and  "  nati^nad  ^9Xii{tj" 
called  in  to  account  for  certain  mysterious  doctrines  (as  he  eirewbere..^|li 
them)  ?.  if  fo.  Jet  the  genUeman  fpeak  out,'.a})d  we  Ihall  funxm  h^iy  to  deal 
with  him.  .r  ,  ,    »  •■i-^  •• 

Will  be,  however,  in  the  meantime,  p^{fak  me  toi  r^piin^  hifli,.tl)?t 
4he  Pentateuch  contains  what  was  called.'' the  )aw,'^  andi  thfit,;Qiir &>.- 
viour  (an  authority  I  fiippofe  yet  admitted  by  all  feds  of  ChrifUans)  refers 
to  it  over  and  over  again  :  that  he  evt^n  declares  that  he  came  to  *'  ijM' 
it?  That  to  the  "relations  which  it  contains,"  fuch  {^fexefuQ^i^s^aaM 
by  him  and  his  Apoftles  as  can  leave  us  no  doubt  of}, their  baing.  ''wcoi- 
rate/*  That  (ince  we  know  that  we  have  it  as  it  was  in  o^r  Lor4'>stiaie^ 
it  is  not  credible  that  we  (hould  thus  have  been  referred  to  it  wHhput  qw- 
itfication  or  caution,  .if  Jihad  be^n  corrupted. or  interpolatM ,in  any  jb«* 
lerial  degree,  • 

Aa  to  what  he  fays  of  the  Talmud  and  of,  the  credulity  of  the  Ji^ws 
does  he  not  know  that  when  the  Talmud  w^s  compiled^  they  weF(5i».W 
different  people  indeed  from  what  lliey  were  when  they  had  exclufivdy 
the  cuftody  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Nay,  that  the  very  extravagance  ot 
the  tales  in  the  Talmud,  is  a  proof  of  the  inrpiratlon  of  the  Old  Teliae 
menft.  Since  it  (liews  th^  differenoe  between  the  word  o£  God,  and  tlje 
SBTentions  of  men  ?.  Since  it  farni flies  a  pretty  .ftrong  proof  that  thqjGJd 
iiot  forge  the  Bible ?  As  to  his  proverb,  let  him,  remember,, th^t  jtbewr^^, 
in  whom  it  is  found  did  in  the  fame  breath  difclaim  all  belief  in.  nuracles 
and  in  a  Divine  Providence —  •        . 

"  Credaf  Judaus  A  pella  ..,.«,., 

Non  ego;  namque  deos  didici  fecurum  agere  dsvwA^i  '  -J  ' 

Nee  fi  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
Trifles  ex  alto  coeli  demittere  tedlo  *." 

Does  this  gentleman  alfo  profefs  the  do6lrin^  of  Epicurus  ?  or  docs  ht 
Wieve  this  author  to  be  deferving  of  any  credit  in  this  particular?  As 
to  what  he  fays  afterwards  of  the  conclufion  of  Dputerohomy,  this  has 
b««i  long  ago  and  repeatedly  anfwered  f .     Rut  th^t  we  may  have  "' 


nf>, 


I  III  11  i>ii*' 


*  Hor.  Sat.  lib.  i.  Sat.  v.  ' 

t  See  Kidder's  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch. 
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doubt  of  the  Bherality  of  the' Critic's  fentiments,  o{  hh  ingenuousness  and 
manliness ''^y  he  proceeds  d\xed\y  to  give  the  lie  to  the  facred  penman. 
Speaking  of  the  deftr^ion  of  the  nations  of  the  CanaaniteSji  }ie  fa^s, 
«•  We  hfeCtate  not  to  fay  that  we  ftiould  jeven  acloptsDr,  Geddes'9  (oluiion 
ol  the  difficulty,  rather  than  attribute  the  ferocious  cruelties  of  tfie  Jews  to- 
wards the  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle  of  the  Canaanites,  to  an  ex- 
prefs  injon6lion  from  Jehovah.*'  • 

N^«r^  Sir,  I  w^ill  ventule  to  fay  that  there  \i  no  point  more' dtAii^6lly 
and  o^equtvocaNy  Haled  in  Scripture  than  this  ."'Exprefs  injundlion  from 
Jehovah/'  Nay,  Sir,  and  fo  far  are  the  Jews  from  being  chargeable  with 
" /rr^-fWi  crwr/y  in  that  refpeflfe,  that  they  eveir  difubeyed  that  ivjunflion 
in  feverai  infiances,  and  were'punifhed  for  that  difobedience.  t  It  .was  toid 
them  that  the  nations  whom  they  left,  contrary.  Iq  God's  commands,  fhould 
l:ie  V"*h<Mrns  in  ibeif  fides ;''  andJt  was  fo. ,  The -Monthly  Reviewer  theire- 
fore  here  diredlly  charges  the  Old  TeflanienL  with  deliberate  felfehood.. 
k$\f>  tb«r-&i£t  itfelf,  we  know  how  it  has  been  "made  ufe  of  by  the  ene- 

,  mies  'of  j<evelation ;  but  full  and  -fufficient  anfwers  have  been,  given  to 
them.     One  of  them  now  lies  before  me,  and  as- it  is  both  coneife  and  full, 

,  and  fixcn  a  pamphlet  little  known  and  long  out  of«  print,  I  cannot  refii^  the 
temptation  of  eopyiog  a  part  of  it,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  fuch.'^of  your 
reailprs  ali  have  not  coniidef ed  the  fubject. 

f  "  The  point  feems  to  lie  in  a  very  lliort  compafs.  Has  God  aiUho- 
-rify  €»ver>his  creation,  or  has  he  not  ?  And  has  be  a  right  to  punifh  daring 
widcednefs  in  this  world  ?  If  he  ha^,  may  there  not  be  teafons  .of  wifdora 
m  (bme  cafes  to  excrcife  that  right  ?  To  vifit  a  dlfTointe,  profligate  people 
with  tbe  rod  of  his  vengeance;  to  leave  them  a  monument  of  his  hatred 
to  fi«i  and'  an  example  of  terror  to  the  reft  of  mankind?  If  the  Ca- 
naanite8!were  guilty  in  the  degree  they  are  reprefented  iia  Scripture,  guilty 

I  of  ditbonQuring  God  by  the  moft  abominable  idolatries,  and  of  diigracing 
humsin  nature  by  the  fouled  immoralities,  where  lies  the  injliftjce  of 
Galh'njg  them  to  judgment?  And  if" the  conftitution,  of  the  Hejjrew  gc>- 
Tcrnment  was  peculiarly  framed  againft  the  reigning  idolatry  and  rices  (jri' 
the  age^  and  that  people  were  to  be  a  ftanding  inftance  of  God's  favour  to 
true  religion,  is  there  any  colour  of  weakne's,  is  there  not  ra^eh era  great 
ap}>earance  of  wifdom,  io  executing  the  fentcnce  by.their  haivdsr  % 
•  '*  It  is  to  little  purpofe  to  talk  of  weeping,  bleeding,  faip.tirg,  dyin^ 
Mothers,  with  infants  torn  from  their  breaiis,  &c.  &c.*' 

This  \%  the  language  of  craft,  fpcaking  to  the  pa(li,o,ns,  not  to  I  he  reaf<»a 
of  roan.  If  the  meafure  of  their  iniquity  was  full,  if  they  deferved.  pu- 
nifliment,  and  God  had  a  right  to  puniili,  there  remained  yet  another  tri- 
bdnal  to -correct  all  inequaUttes.  If  infants,  or  a  fev\  innocent  perfons 
fufiered,  as  will  always. b«J  the.cafe  in  general  calamities,  "they  were  \\\\\. 
in  the  h^nds  of  a  merciful  God,  who  difpoted  of  them  no  doubt  in  a 
mannen  the. moft  fuitabkt<>  his  wifdom  and  judice," 

I  think*  Sir,  I  need  not  add  much  more.     I.njight  refer  you  to  the  Re- 


•  Vide  p,  373.     *'  We  muftbe  ingenuous  and. manly." 
-f-  Cafe  of  Abraham,  &c.  confidered.    London  1746.    -See  Dr.  Jortir)'^ 
opinion  of  this  pamphlet.     Divert. 

\  See  alTo  atiother  pretty  fuffici^i  r«afbti  in  Btttt.  via.  v.  4v 

view 
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viQw  of  Eichliom's  .book  in  this  very  R«view>  where  j«ii.  would  feet 
compleat  fpecimen  of 'ihe^eal  with  which  fome  men  proceed  fn  tneird^ 
xnolltion  or  the  facr^d  Canon.  They  cannot  be  ignorant  what  mud  be  the 
itt^.^i  ot  thas  taking  from  us  the  ini'pired  writers  piece  afler  piece.  Th^j 
reafon  like  the  writer  before  cited, 

.  ,      ,  "  Demo  unotn,  demo  item  et  unum* 

Dura  cadat  elufus  ratione  raentisacervi*/' 

To  whst  this  prafiice  points  ultimate! j,  I  have  afreadj  iiientMf.d 
<*  We  ar^y"  fays  the  Critic,  '*  to  read  hiftory.  with  a  wrtw  iofikis,  mi^ 
creeds!^  4s'if  the  belief  of  a  Chriflian  were  not  founded  on  fa^s,  and  as 
if  it  were  twt  of  thofe  &35  thus  forming  the  foandation  of  our  faitb,  that 
the  facre^  hiilory  is  compounded  ?  But,  Sir^  the  procefs  intended  to  fte 
purfiled  is,  that  a  few  fa6t»,  not  apparently  the  mo/1  eilential..  are  fidlta 
oe  quoflioned ;  afterwards,  as  we  are  more  uted  to  the  procefs,  othermore 
impbrthrit  fa6ls,  and  then  the  do6)rines  are  to  fall  of  courfe. 
'  Having  been  fo  long  upon  this,  I  (hall  fay  little  of  the  other  atitide 
(Matthew&'s  Recorder).  .Wha,t  firuck'  me  mo  ft  forcibly  was  wfcatl  httfle 
before  obferved,  the  tbleran  impudence  with  which  this  Reviewer  tfafc 
•the  dodlrinerof  the  Triijiity  as  a  qtieflion  quite  4)broiete<  **  It  is  fomewbit 
£ngulary'  lays  he,  "  that' the  aeon  trover  fy  on  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity, 
after  having;  been  fo  generally  put  to  reft  in  other  Churches,  skmdd  he  Umak- 
enedbythe  ^uakers^     In  what  an  age  of  iwvelties  do  we  live!" 

Where,  Sir,  I  will  a(k,  in  what  Church  or  {^^  of  Chriftians  is  this 
queition  fuppofed  to  be  at  reft  ?  Do  the  divines  of  our  Church  deafe  to 
preach  the  doctrine?  Do  the  felf-cal led  Unitarians  forbear  to impagi) it? 
Does  Dr.  Toulmin,  Mr.  Beifliam,  did  Dr.  Prieftley,  leave  it  undiitofbisd? 
Does  this  Reviewer  himfelF  confider  it  as  *'  at  reft,"  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offers  of  fneering  at  it,  or  of' hinting  any  thing  to  its  drfcredHf  ' 
How  indeed  can  it  ever  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  the  moll  ferious  concern 
to  any  thinking  man,  whether  on  the  one  hand,  by  worfbipping  Chri(?,  he 
c^nftitutes  himfelf  an  idolater;  or  whether,  on  the  others  by  rejc6ling 
Chrjft's  divinity,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  denyrng  his  God  ^  But  there is4 
policy  in  treating  the  fubjed  in  this  manner  which  is  obvious  enoug^i- . 
It  tends  to  make  the  quetlion  appear  either  unimportant,  or  as  not  ad- 
milting  of  a  decifion ;  confequently  to  make  men  indiflTerent  to  it,  ?9J* 
even  expofe  it  to  contempt.  It  Is  flattering  to  the  pirtifans  of  S6ci" 
jiianUm ;  for  they  will  take  it  as  if  they  had  put  their  adverfaries  to 
irience;  while  it  leads  the  advocates  for  the  true  do(51rine  into  a  faKe  f^ 
rurity,  and  encourages  them  to  abate  of  that  vigilance,  which  is  as  nec«i* 
fary  now  as  at  any  former  period. 

With  refpea  to  what  is  faid  of  Hannah  Brand;  *I  (ball  dbfervc  *hat  tbi« 
lady  is  one  who,  like  the  Reviewer,  will  not  belike  that  any  of  the  wifJ 
in  the  Old  Teftament  could  have  been  carried 'on  by  the  command  of  th« 
Almighty  ;  ftie  alfo  denies  the  miraculous  conception  of  Chrift.  Of  courfe 
the  Reviewer  muft  think  her  hardly  dealt  with.  It  is  irtdeed  not  very  per- 
ceivable upon  what  grounds  the  "  Friends"  could  objed  to  any  of  thcr 
members  maintaining  thefe  or  any  other  the  moft  extravagant  doflriflcfc 
I  believe  that,^  in  afferting  her  right  to  the  utmoft  J^titade  pf  fpcs^kiijg  an<^ 
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|yf  thinkings  flie  ic,  as  fhe  aH«rU,  contiflent  with  Barclay,  and  a}]  their, 
mo/l  e(i^eemed  teachers.  When,  however,  the  fociety  thus  fiiew  them-r 
felves  (hocked  by  thefe  and  other  nece/)«ry  confequences  of  their  prin- 
cipiee,  U  leads  to  a  hope  tW  they  will  foon  fee  the  folly  of  their  fchifmi 
ami  re-uisiire  themfelyes  to  the  body  of  the  Church;  which,  may  God 
frant.  •  -, 

I  am.  Sir,  your'j, 
Januaty  ^eih,^  ^  T.  L. 

» 

The  Ei&fiburgh  Revfezu  or  Crlttca}  Journal  for  Aj>ril  ISOS'-^Jufy  1803.  To 
be  continued  Quarterly.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  Pp.  53S.  ConHable^  Edin- 
burgh^ .  Longman  and  Rees^  London. 

AFTER  we  liad  publiibed  a  fair  ^ocount  of  the  firft  volarocf  ♦  of  thi^ 
occasionally  able  aiid  uniformly  abufive  Journal,  we  yferp  fgi^onrc^ 
^y  dif{|^reQt  qorrefpo^di^ts  with  (o  many  detedions  of  the  bafe  ^rts  of  its. 
i|irriter^  apd  condu^ur^  in  p^rticul^r  pafes,  that  we  thought  it  needlefr  t# 
eiLfip^ij^e  it  volume  by  volume,  ats  we  ^ould  examine  a  work  calculated  tq 
go  A^.n  ^9.  ppHerity.  Such  is  fiill  our  opinion  ;  bnt  we  h^ve  been  fo  ear^i^ 
n^iy  ^rged  to  refume  this  part  of  our  labours  by  men  to^wh<^e  judgment 
^  ^jre  ^qeuftoraed  to.  bow,  that  we  h^vp  refolvcd,  we  confefs  rcludantjiy^ 
*9  give,  at  Icaft,  a  Iketch  of  the  contents  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  a&  itj| 
volumes  fucceffively  appear.  To  wade  through  maflcs  of  indifcrimin^tt; 
iyfc>ttfe  4tnd  fcurrility  is  however  no  pleafing  taik;  and  as  we  hope,  for  the 
boiiour  of  the  nation,  that  the  fecond  volume  of  this  Journal  is  already  f6jr« 
(otten,  our  iketch  of  iU  contents  Ihall  be  very  fhort. 

It  conlifts  of  forty-nine  articles  written  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  deferving 
Che  fan:je  praife  and  the  fame  cenfure  with  the  fifty-two  articles  of  the  firft 
volume.  Some  of  them  ^e,  on  the  whole,  gpod ;  fome  are  tolerable ;  but 
by  much  the  greater  number  arc  deteftable.  In  one  of  them  we  meet  witU^ 
a  review  of  certain  poems  bj  the  noted  Tbelwall,  which  fo  exafperatcd  the 
ipirit  of  th^t  worthy  member  of  the  Correfponding  Society,  that  he  mad^ 
a  furious  attack  on  the  Edinburgh  critics,  in  a  letter  addreflfed  to  the  gen« 
tleraan  who  is  known  to  be  their  chief.  That  pamphlet  we  have  miiaid ; 
<y  we  ihould  certainly  exhibit  to  our  readers  a  large  fpecimcn  of  a  contro- 
"Verfy  carried  on  between  men  fo  juftly  diftinguiihed,  and  fo  equally  match- 
ed in  wifdom  and  in  wit.  But  we  muft  content  ourfelves  at  prefent  with 
'enumerating  the  articles  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  with  giving  our 
readers  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  its  authors,  by  ana-' 
lyzing  one  or  two  of  thofe  articles. 

This  volume,  like  the  former,  confifts  of  two  numbers,  of  which  the 
contents  of  the  firft  are  as  follow  :  1.  Gentz,  Etat  del*  Europe.  2.  Col- 
,  lens's  Account  of  New  i^outh  Wales,  Vpl.  II.  3.  Shepherd's  Life  of  Pog- 
gio  Bracciplini.  4.  Accovmts  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition — Regnicr's  Statf 
'of  .figypt— Sir  Rpbcrt  Wilfon's  Hiftory  of  the  BritiOi  Expedition— C?aptaw 
Wallh's  Hiftory  of  the  Campaign — Anderfon's  Journal  of  the  Forcesl 
^.  Hayley^s  Life  of  Cowper,  6.  Fievee,  I^ttres  ftir  J* Angleterre.  7.  Limb't 
John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy.  8.  Woollafton  on  Frifmatic  R^^^tion.  9. 
WooUafton  on  the  Qblique  Reflei^ion  of  Iceland  Chryftah    10.  Hatci|iet> 


*  Sec  our  Sixt^mh  Volopa^        ,      . 
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Analyiis  of  a  New  Metal.  11.  Guineas  an  unneceifary  and  expenfiVI 
incumbrance  on  Commerce.  121.  Valla ncey's  Profpedui  of  an  Irilh  Di»» 
tionaiy.  13.  Kitfon  on  Abflinence  from  animal  food.  14.  Percival'i 
Account  of  Ceylon.  15.  Villiers  fur 'une  Nouvellc  Thcorie  du  Cerrcau. 
Id  PinrJ.  Traitc  fur  TAHenation  Mentale.  IJ,  Delphine,  by  Madaipc  dc 
Starl  II  Iftt^in.  18  BrlHiam's  Reign  of  George  III.  Vol.  V.  and  VI. 
ly  ChaiU:s  et  M  rie.  20.  Memoirs  of  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Man^ 
chrflt  r,  V  1.  V.  Part  II.  21.  Thclwairs  Poems.  22.-  Sturges  on  the  Re- 
ficVncr.  of  the  Clergy.  23.  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Effays.  24.  Dalzcl'i 
CoHe'.Jiiea  Gi  a  ca  Minora.  25.  Wyttenbach's  Plutareh.  26.  Stewart'i 
Life  of  ilobcitfon.  27.  Mant's  Warton's  Poetical  Works.  '  28.  Hey'i 
Su.gerv. 

1  he  only  remark  that  we  fhall  make  on  thefe  articles  is,  that  feme  of 
them  are  ill-t  hofen.  Critics,  who  undertake  to  review  every  thing  which 
ifliies  from  the  prefs,  mo  ft,  of  courfe,  take  notice  of  fchool-bo^s,  and 
^ven  of  ej»benieral  pamphlets  or  party  politics,  however  infignificanti  but 
What  had  the  fublime  genius  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  whoprofcfeto 
Confine  their  notice  to  books  of  CELtBBiTY,  to  do  with  feleftions,  fortbii 
tife  of  fchoois,  froni  the  Greek  poets,  and  with  fuch  publications  as  the 
tragedy  of  John  Woodvjl  ?  DalzeKs  CoUeBama  is  indeed  a  judicious  felcc- 
t'on  5  but  as  it  ^s  not  an  original  work,  it  cannot  be  a  work  of  great  ccte- 
brity  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  Reviewers  Mr.  Lamb*s  tragedy  is  bcloi»' 
contempt ! 

In  the  fecond  number  of  this  volume  are  reviewed,  1.  Mifs  Baillic'i 
Plays  on  the  PafTions.  2.  Cattcau,  Tableau  des  Etats  Danois.  3.  Heync, 
Hon^cri  Carmina.  4,  Wittman's  Travels  in  Turkey,  Afia  Minor,  Syfiai 
&c,  and  into  ^-gypt.  5.  Comparative  View  of  the  Huttonian  and  Nep- 
^nian  Syftems  of-  Geology.  6.  Tranfadions  of  the  American  Philofophi- 
cal Society.  7  Vindication  of  the  Celts,  from  ancient  Authorities ;  'w^itfa 
Obfervations  on  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Hypotheiis,  concerning  the  Origin  of  tB» 
European  Nations,  in  his  modern  Ge.graphy  and  Dificrtation  on  the  Scy- 
thians or  Goths.  8.  Dallas's  Hiftory  of  the  Maroons,  including  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Cuba,  for  the  purpole  of-procuring  Spanifli  Chafleurs,  «nd  flvi 
State  of  the  Ifiand  of  Jamaica  for  the  Jaft  ten  years,  &c.  9,  Warner, 
Nouvelle  Thcorie  de  la.  Formation  des  Filorvs.  10.  R.  and  M.  Edgewortb'l 
Ellay  on  Irifh  Bulls.  11.  Lord  King's  Thoughts  on  the  Rcftrifiioocrf 
Payments  in  Specie  at  the  Banks  of  Kngland  and  Ireland.  12.  Walmcr'i 
Defence  of  Order;  a  Poem.  13.  Home's  Defcription  of  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Ornithorynchus  Paradoxus.  14.  Dr.  Craven's  Liftjourfes  on  the  Jewift 
and  Chriftian  Difpenfations,  compared  with  other  iaftitutions,  kc.  1^ 
Davis's  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America,  during  17^8 — 1S03# 
16.  Fufeli's  Lcftures  on  Painting.  17.  Moore's  Odes  of  Anacrcon.  18^ 
The  1  rial  of  John  Peltier,  Efq.  for  a  Libel  againft  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
ftcc.  19.  Governor  Pownal's  Memorial,  addrefled  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Etl- 
rope  and  the  Atlantic.  20.  Dr.  Darwin's  Temple  •f  Nature  j  a  Poem 
ai.  The  Works  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague.    / 

•  Of  thefe  works,  as  well  as  of  iho^t.  feUdei  in  the  former  number,  thcr^ 
f  re  fomc  which  will  never  obtain  celebrity.  What,  for  inftancc,  is  tlw- 
m^it  of  R.  and  M.  Edgeworth's  Effay  on  Iriih  Bulls,  that  it  fliould  havs 
been  entitled  lo  the  notice  of  critics,  who  deem  fo  many  works, of  fciencc, 
both  ethical  and  phyfical,  unworthy  of  their  attention  ?  If  their  ovrnac- 
fiount of  it  be  juft^  thai  May  bai  no  merit:   for>  with  aft  elegance ol 
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phrafe  peculiar  l^o  thjemfelves,  they  call  it  /.*ja  raro^Ing,  fcrambling  book;'* 
lod  boldly  aver  their  ca  tainty,  that  *^  tfae  author,  vihen  he  began  any  fea- 
tence  in  it,  had  not  the  fmallcft  fiifpicion  bf  what^^t  (the  fentence)  was  to 
contain !"  Yet  th?.  Edinburgh  Reviewers  \'  wifh  their  Jourm^l  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed,  rather  for  the  ^xlection,  than  for  the  number,  of  its  arti* 

.  Of  the  articles  compofing  this  volume  our  attention  was  moft  forcibly 
drawn  to  that  ,which  pro  efies  to  give  an  account  of  A  Comparative  y"je<uf. 
ef  the  Hutionian  and  Neptunian  ^yjiems  of  Geology,  The  Edinburgh  Review 
of  Profeflbr  Playfair's  Jlluflratiofis  of  the  Hutiatiian  Theory  of  the  Earth  ig 
wie  of  the  foupdefl  and  fobereli  pieces  of  philofophical  reafoning  that  we 
«vcr  met  with  on  fuch  a  fubje^t  -,  and  as  this  Comparative  View  is  a  pro- 
{tSkd  anfwer  to  thqfe  Illuftrations,  our  curiofity  was  ftrangely  excited  to^ 
fee  hqyv  critics,  who  cenfure  everyi  book  which  they  review,  could  contrive 
to  cqnfurc  this  book  without  contradiding  therafelves.  Their  talk  was 
difficult)  but  they.h.vc  performed  it  with  conliderable  addrcfs.  \Vc  do 
not  indeed  in  this  article  difcover  the  hand  of  that  mafter,  who  fo  com- 
pletely denoolifhed  the  impious  theory  of  Hutton  5  but  we  perceive  much 
good  fenfe  and  found  reafoning  blended  indeed  with  fome  pofitions  con- 
tradi6tory  to  thofe  which  had  been  eftabliftied  by  the  former  Reviewer,  and 
which  appear  to  us  erroneous  and  ill-founded.         . 

.  The  reviewers,  after  congratulating  themlelves  on  their  being  cohverlecl 
to  neither  fyftem;  ftating  with  fuffici^nt  precifion  the  points  in  which  the 
two  fyftems  ought  to  be  compared,-  and  jafily  obferving  thai  a  demolition 
of  the  one  is  far  from  being  an  eftablifhment  of  the  other,  ceniure  the  au- 
thor of  the  Comjiarative  VieWy  for  the  confidence  with  which  he  pretends  to 
demonstrate  the  falfity  of  the  Huttonian  h^pothefis.  His  demonftratiofl  \j^% 
follows. 

"  It  is  an  invariable  and  ciTential  property  of  heat,  to  difTufe  itfelf  ovei^ 
fpace  till  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  eftabliflied :  and  where  there  is 
only  folid  matter,  as  the  medium  of  diffulion,  its  diftribution  is  more  rapid. 
If  an  intenfe  heat  has  always  exifled  at  the  central  parts  of  the  globe,  this 
heat. mull  diffufe  itfelf  towards  the  circumftTcuce,  and  the  diffufion  of  it 
maft  continue  till  the  whole  arrive  at  a  common  temperature.  The  arrange- 
ment, therefore,"  contrived  in  the  Huttonian  fyftem  for  the  fucceliive  rq- 
ne^val  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  and  repairing  the  wade  to  which  It 
is  (ubje61ed,  is  inherently  defective.  It  is  always  becoming  lefs  fit  to  pro- 
duce its  eftlds,  as  the  heat  at  the  centre  muft  always  be  diminiQiing ;  and  if 
muft  conie  at  length  to  be  fubverted  by  the  temperature  being  rendered 
uniform  over  the  whole."  (Pp.  50,  51.) 

This  is  the  firft  argument  quoted  by  the  critic  from  the  anonymous,auth9Jj 
•f  the.  Comparative  Fierji :  to  which  he  adds  from  the  fame  author  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

"  Heat,  it  is  (ufficiently  known,  is  propagated  through  denfe  bodies  with 
confiderable-celerity.  If  a  central  fire,  (heretore,  of  the  gfeateft  inteniity 
cxift,  the  heat  muft  be  propagated  through  the  fubftance  of  the  earth  to- 
wards its  furface ;  and  this  propagation  ought  to  be  fuch,  that,  even  in  that 
period  of  time  of  which  we  have  authentic  records,  its  effeds  ought  to  hav« 
Been  apparent.  ,  Yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  any  change 

♦  Sec  the  Advcrtifcment  prefixed  to  the  111  Volume. 
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in  the  medmm  temperature  of  the  globe.  The  climate  of  particular  coim 
tries  may  be  altered,  from  cultivation^  6r  other  local  circumfbmcet;  but  n6 
important  general  altexation  appears  to  have  taken  place ;  if  it  had>  it> 
eftedls  muff  have  been^confpicuous,  by  fymptoms  too  well  marked,  ndt  to 
indicate  ihek  caufe.  Nay,  no  change  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  hap^ 
pened  for  a  much  longer  period  than  that  whicfh  man  has  afcertained.  H 
may  be  afHrmed,  that  th^  temperature  which  at  prefent  prevails,  is  that  ae^ 
cedary  for  vegetation,  animal  life,  and,  in  general  for  all  the  operations  of 
nature;  nor  could  a  habitable  worid  like  ours  have  exited  with  a  medium 
temperature  many  degrees  inferior  to  that  which  now  prevails.  The  heat 
dt  the  furface,  therefore,  muft  have  always  been  nearly  the  fame;  and  though 
a  central  heat  has  been  exifting,  accordmg  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  for  trat 
immenfe  fucceflion  of  time,  during  which  our  world,  and  others  preceding 
it,  have  exiAed,  there  has  been  no  propagation  of  it  through  the  fnbftftncS 
of  the  earth.  If  We  can  rely  on  any  aedu6tion  whatever  from  tlic  know** 
ledge  we  poflefs,  we  may  reft  allured,  that  a  f^ftem  involving  fuch  a  ftip- 
pof]tion  is  fa!fe ;  nor  would  it  be  eafy  even  to  imagine  any  procefs  of  rea- 
foning  by  which  its  falfity  could  be  more  clearly  dcmonftrated."  (Pp.  5$, 
54,  of  the  Comp.  View.) 

The  inference  feems  to  be  fairly  drawn  $  but  &ys  the  Edinburgh  R^ 
viewer, 

"  The  whole  force  of  this  argument  depends,  as  it  appears  to  uS,  upon 
tlTuming  that  as  a  part  of  the  Huttonian  hypothecs,  whidi  the  Huttoniftfls 
^in  never  admit,  viz.  that  there  is,  in  the  fubterranean  region,  only  a  limiM 
quantity  of  heat,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  poflibilily  of  receiving  auy  inert* 
tnent  or  fupply.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  indeed,  Ae  intenfity  of  tne  heat 
inufi  be  in  a  perpetual  fiate  of  diminution,  and  it  mufl  neceffarily  come  ill 
time  to  be  diffuled  pretty  equally  throughout  the  whole  furroundit^  maf». 
But  the  Huttonians,  we  conceive,  have  never  limited  themlelves  to  fachli 
certain  hoard  or  depofit  of  heat.  They  have  proceeded  upon  the  fuppof- 
tion  of  a  perpetual  fountain  or  fource  of  it;  and  have  invented  a  variety  of 
liypothefes,  which,  though  not  very  probable,  are  not  ikmm§trahh^  ft^,  to 
iUx:ount  for  the  pltaehomenon  of  its  conllant  produ^ion  in  that  parlicutal 
fituation.  Now,  we  apprehend,  that  the  demondrative  argumetil  deriwd 
Irom  the  tendency  of  caloric  to  difi'afe  itfeif,  lofes  much  of  iti  cogeMy 
<wben  applied  to  this  view  of  the  cafe."     (P.  340  of  the  Kev.) 

The  critic  who  wrote  this  f)aragraph,  fliQuld  have  written  (ii  the.  fingabr 
dumber ;  for  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers^  iB  a  body,  do  not  apprehend  that 
fhe  demonftrative  argument  derived  from  the  tendency  of  caloric  lo  difiiiii 
hfelf,  can  lofe  any  of  its  cogency  in  any  cafe  whatever  that  is  coD6ftefl(t 
with  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  cafe  which  is  here  fuppofed,  tDi 
maflerly  reviewer  of  Playfair's  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonimt  Tk^ry,  ju^^7  c«i|l^ 
pares  to  that  of  '  a  dragon  eating  up  the  moon  in  an  eclipfe,  or  ofliie  tidM 
being  occafion^d  by  the  gills  of  a  leviathan  at  the  pole/  The  reader  wfll 
£nd  his  reafoning  Aated  in  his  own  words  in  the  nve  hundred  and  twreittf- 
firft  page  of  our  iixteenth  volume,  to  which  we  therefore  refer^^  as  to  aii 
Argument  which  none  of  the  fatellites  of  Hutton  will  ever  refute  willio\|t 
rejcding  the  received  laws  of  phiiofophizing. 

*  In  that  argument^  at  quoted  h^  us#  the  word  wuis  U  panted  for 
tauses* 
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Oorpre^nt  critic,  however,  ^o  complefeljr  lofes  fight  of  the  reafoning  of 
his  predece(Ibr>  thai,  in  the  following  es^tra^!,  he  feems  to  adame  as  a  (ad, 
what  his  predeceflbrs  had  demonftrated  to  be  impolTible. 

"  If  quantities  of  heal  h^  generated  i'ucc^l^veiy  at  a  great  depth  under  ti^ 

siffJ^Kf  ((;he  Huttonians  contend  that  it  is  generated  at  the  ceutre},  all  the 

conditions  of  the  Huttonian  hypothecs  will  be  fulfilled,  witi.ojt  any  of  the 

abfard  Cf^nfequenc^es  tliat  the  author  of  the  Comparative  View  has  declared 

to  be  infeparable  from  it.     If  the  heat,  regenerated,  be  inclo  fed  among 

hodies  throqgh  which  heat  is  but  llowly  tranl'piitted*,  it  may  plainly  pre* 

fcrvc  its  expaniive  activity  for  a  very  long  time,  witltBut  incre^dng  the  ttmffi* 

taiuHff  the  surface  if  the  eatth.    The  heat  'of  a  pretty  large  furnace^  raifed  to 

200  degrees  of  Wedge  wood,  is  scmrcely  /urcejitible  through  two  or  three  feet 

9f ordinary  mercury;  and  the  furface  of  lava  may  ftin  he  walked uftm  luitk 

imfitrntty,  while  the  fluid  matter  is  only  covered  with  a<  cruft  a  few  inches  in 

thickaels.     Still,  however,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  inchsed  beat  wiil 

transpire,  however  flbwly  ;  and  that  the  procefs  will  ^»^  f^  reducing  the  whok 

mass  to  the  same  temper ature.     But  then  it  ought  to  be  recolledted,  that  the 

roafs,  here,  is  n$t  the  glohe  ef  the  earth  onfy,  but  the  whole  matetial  universe;  atld 

tiie  eqtializalion  of  temperature  is  retarded  indefinitely,  partly  by  the  im* 

^enfe  extent  of  the  sphere  itfeif,  and' partly  by  the  fact^  that  it  contains 

yrithin  it  various  sjtrings  tutd  sources  of  heat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whicli 

the  temperature  muKi  always  be  incomparably  higher  than  in  a  mere  remote 

iituation.     From  a  central  fountain,  ttfhichi  is  always  full  and  orjer/kwing,  beat 

Enetmtes  flowly,  and  in  small  quantities,  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
its  djffufion  over  this  increaQng  circumference,  it  mull  be  gradually  di- 
miniihed  in  iotenfity,  and  what  reaches  the  furface  is  partly  taken  off  by  the 
atmof|Mierje,  and  partly -radiated  towards  the  other  planetary  bodies  around 
it*  There  are  two  errors  then  in  the  argument  of  the  author  before  us ; 
£nce  there  is,  acx:ording  to  the  Huttonians,  not  a  ftore  ^r  magazine  only, 
but  a  spring  and  softrcexit'  heat  at  the  centre;  and  finc^,jtfe/8:,difrufipii  of  this 
heat  is  not  limited  or  flopped  by  the  folid  furface  of  the  e^rth,  but  continues 
onwards,  and  is  propagated  to  the  air,  and  the  remoter  bodies  in  the  hea* 
vens/' (Pp.340,  341.) 

Aferies  of  more  unphilofophical  hypotbefes  than  are  here  f!rung  together, 
will  not  readily  be  found  within  fo  fmall  a  compafs  in  any  other  work  t{iat 
has  obtained  ^e  fmalleft  i:eputation^  As  the  critic's  predeceiFor  has  already 
dsmonftrated  the  impofiibility  of  a  spring  or  source  of  such  heat  as  we  are  ac- 

2uainted  with,  at  the  centre  of  the  earthy  and  as  the  received  laws  of  philo* 
jihical  invefligation  oblige  as  to  admit  of  no  other  kind  of  heat  without  proof 
<)jt  its  exiflenee,  we  might  diftnifs  the  whole  paragraph  as  unworthy  of  no- 
tice.  So  obliging,  however,  is  our  critic,  that  he  affords  to  his  opponents 
various  opportunities  of  attacking  him  with  every  advantage  that  their 
hearts  could  wifh.  Whilft  he  piles  hypothefis  upon  hypothelis,  dignify  in* 
ihem  with  tiie  name  of  jfacts,  he  conflrudls  them  ail  of  fuch  materials^ 


■*-»^ 


"*  This  language  is  inaccurate.  It  is  only  when  heat  paflfes  through  bo* 
dies  with  the  fame  velocity  as  through  free  fpace,  that  by  chemifts  it  is  taid 
to  be  transmitud:  when  it  palfes  flowly  through  bodies,  it  is  faid  to  be  con^ 
WW/e^  through  them.  This  diflin^ion  is  of  importance,  fince  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  bwi  is  transmitted  and  conducted  through  bodies  by  very  different 
pfofittfias* 

?S  .that 
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that  even  were  the  foundation  perfectly  folid,  the  fuperftruQure  could  not 
iland. 

Thus,  admitting  this  inconceivable  fource  of  heat  at  the  centre  df  the 
^'  earth  ;  admitting  the  flownel^  of  its  progrefs  towards  the  furface;  and  ad- 

mitting likewife  that,  when  it  has  reached  the  furface,  part  of  it  is  taken  off 
\  by  the  atmofphere,  and  part  of  it  radiated  towards  the  other  planetary  bo- 

^  <Hes  ;  it  will*  flill  be  evident  that,  on  the  Huttonian  hypothelis,  the  whole 

globe  which  we  inhabit  mufi:  hare  long  ago  required  a  degree  of  temperi- 
[  ture  greatly  furpafling  that  of  red  hot  iron'.  If  at  one  time  the  earth  gives 

out  heat  to  the  atmofphere,  at  another  it  derives  heat  from  it;  and  what  it 
.   lofes  by  radiation  towards  the  other  planetary  bodies,  is  furely  more  than 
fupplied  by  the  radiation  of  thofe  bodies,  including  among  them  the  Sun, 
towards  it. 

We  (hall,  however,  to  oblige  a  generous  adverfary,  fuppofe  that  thefe 
reciprocal  radiations  of  heat  from  (he  furface  of  the  earth  on  the  one  part, 
and  from  the  planetary  bodies  on  the  other,  do  nothing  more  than  counter- 
balance each  other;  liill  there  remains  to  heat  our  globe,  a  central  foun- 
tain which  has  been  always  full  and  Overflowing — not  for  fix  or  feven  thou* 
fand  years,  but,  as  Dr.  Hutton  himfelf  exprelsly  fuppofes,  for  a  duratimi, 
which  has  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  If  this  had  indeed 
been  the  cafe,  docs  it  not  follow,  not  only  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
furface  would  long  ago  have  been  as  high  as  we  have  laid,  but  alfo  that  the 
>5arth  itfelf,  as  the  former  Reviewer  obferved,  muft  have  been  continually 
diftending,  fo  as  e're  now  to  have  filled  the  orbit  of  the  moon  ? 

A)i^ith  our' critic's  leave,  therefore,  the  demonlirative  argument  of  the 
author  of  the  Comparative  View  again  ft  the  Huttonian  hypothefis  reraaiw 
in  full  force,  fo  that,  we  think,  he  might  fairly  conclude,  that 

<*  There  is  an  accummulation  of  proof,  which  prejudice  itfelf,  we  fhould 
be  tempted  to  believe,  could  not  rtfift  ;  and  which  is  more  than  fiifficient  to 
cflablilh  the  condufion,  that  whatever  praife  may  be  due  to  the  Huttonian 
fyftem  as  a  fpleftdld  hypothefis,  it  has  no  claim  to  the  more  exn'ted  rank  of 
a  juft  theory."  (P.  57  of  the  Corap.  View.) 

But  whilft  yvith  that  author  we  reje61  with  indignation  the  Huttonian  hy-. 
pothefis  which   the  national  fpirit  of  tlie  Scottilh  philofophers  has  long  la-  ■ 
boured  to  impofe  on  the  world  as  a  legitimate  theory;"  we  agree  with  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer,  in  thinking  the  Neptunian  h3potI.v.iis  i.:ib     '>  objec- 
tions equally  infurmountable.     Indeed  all  the  theories  of  the  eartti  that  we 
have  feen,  are  combinations  of  ingenuity,  impiet),  and  abrurdity;'and  the 
very  attempt  to  conflruct  fuch  theories  appears  to  us  adefertion  of  thefirli 
principles  of  the  Baconian  philofophy  from  which  all  hypothefes  arc  exprels-   | 
]y  excluded.     The  difplay  of  wifdom  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit;  the 
obvious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends;  and  the  benevolent  object  of  thefe   i 
ends,  compel  us  to  refolve  all  the  laws  of  nature  into  the  will  offomefn-  \ 
preme  and  benevolent  intelligence ;  but  our  theorifts  exclude  intelligence  i 
from  the  fyftem,  and  heaping  hypothefts  on  hypothelis,  derive  all  thofe  | 
events  fo  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  fcntient  beings. : 
froih  the  mere  niochanifm  of  fire  and  water!  This  is  indeed  fo  t  iiablifned  a  i 
principle  among  them,  that  our  Reviewer  objecting  to  the  rea fo n i ng  o<' the 
author  of  the  Comparative  View,  fays, 

«'  It  may  fairly  be  demanded  of  the  Neptunift,  in  what  vvav  he  accounti 
p)r  the  ultimate  depofition  and  cryftalization  of,  the  f ubftances  harmoniouflj 
di&lv^^  ^^  water,    As  their  affinities  were  fo  exadtly  balauced,  they  ought 


7he  Edinl(urgh  Review  and  Critical  yournal,  aiX 

clearly  to  continue  in  folution  for  ever;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  recur  to  divine 
intetferente  on  the  occafiorr,  it  is  j,ull  as  allowable  to  sup/iose  th.at  the  Creator 
formed  the  world  origi^iallj,  as  v^e  find  it  at  this  day,  wiih  all  thofe  equivo- 
cal and  delufive  marks  of  aqueous  or  igneous  agency,  by  which  our  theorifts 
have  fince  been  confounded."  (P^  34.2orthe  Kev.) 

It  is  infinitely  more  allowable  to  ruppo'e  this,  than  to  admi^,  either  the- 
ory;  for  vvilhout  the-  interference  6f  divine  agency,  the  very  language  of 
both  theories,  and  even  of  ail  philofophy  is  nomenle.  Philolbphers  talk  in- 
deed occafi.onally  of  Jiower,  and  call  attraction,  rcpuliion,  and  chemical  affi- 
nity ih^  /icnvers  of  nature ;  but  this  is  mere  metapliqri^^l  Language,  tor  povy^r 
independent  of  intelligence  and  volition  is  inconceivable ;  and  the  wgr^ 
fwwer,  when  fo  ufed,  is  a  found  indeed,  but  has  no  meaning. 

Having  thus  (hewn  how  incompetent  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  are  to  dl- 
red  the  public  judgment  on  queltions  in  philofophy,  we  meant  to  exhibit  a 
fpecimen  oftheitreafoning  powers  as  lawyers,  in  their  remarks  on ///^  trial 
rfJoJm  Peltier,  Esq. for  a  libel  against  Najtokon  Bmnajiarie,  the  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic^\  but  this  is  rendered  unnecelTary  by  our  own  review  of  that 
work,  to  which  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  *.  When  he  has  perufed 
that  Review  with  attention,  having  previoully  read  the  work  reviewed,  he 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  (he  following  liragraph. 

"  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  we  think,  than  the  ni  j;  its  oi  the  trial.  Neither 
the  ingenious  fophiitry  of  an  advocate,  nor  the  unmanly  evafians  of  his  cli- 
ent, can  difgiiife  the  tendency  or  the  intention  of  a  direct  incitement  toaf- 
■  /aiiination.  The  refult  was  luch  as,  on  all  fimilar  occafions.(a  similar  occa- 
iion  is  not  likely  to  recur)  may  be  expefted  from  a  Middlelex  Jury,  and 
from  the  refolute  unclouded  calmnels  of  EngliQijuftice;  which  neither  inti- 
midated by  appearances  of  a  gathering  jlormf,  nor  inflamed  by  the  circum-  ' 
ftances  of  temporary  irritation,  adheres  to  the  formal  adminiftration  of  ge- 
neral and  fixed  rules ;  and  at  a  period  when  all  tiie  bonds  that  held  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  weaUh  together  are  untied,  .when  all  the  international  ar- 
rangements once  founded  on  reciprocal  forbearance  appear  broken  up»  is 
the  laft  to  retain  a  lenfe  of  ancient  rights,  a  veneration  and  obfervance  of 
ancient  maxims."  (P.  477.)  -j 

When  we  firft  read  this  paragraph,  out  minds  were  filled 'with  allonifh- 
ment;  but  that  alloniQiment  has  li nee  ceafed^  upon  our  difcovering  that,  in 
fome  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  law  of  libel  is  fo  under  flood,  that  a 
nian  may  with  much  greater  fafety  defend  his  neighbour's  charadler  than 
defend  his  own  !  That  the  former  has  been  deemed  harralefs,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  crime!  !  If  fuch  be  the  fentiments  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  they 
will,  of  courfe,  applaud  as  well  the  Jury  which  acquitted  thofe  members 
of  the  Correfpopding  Society,  who  were  tried  for  high  treafon  agaihfl  the 
government  of  their  own  country,  as  that  which  found  Peltier  guilty  of  a 
crime,'  in  having  publifhed  what  had  a  tendency  **  to  degrade  and  revile"  the 
moli  rancourous  f«e»z)' of  their  country. 


*  See  our  Sixteenth  Volume,  p.  80,.  &c. 

t  The  appearances  of  the  gathering,  ftorm  operated  againfi  M.  Peltier,' 
as  he  has  hirafelf  completely  proved  in  his  well  written  introdudion  to  tha 
trial.    See  our  Review  already  referred  to.  '   . 

.  P  4  MISCEU 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO  THE  EIUTOR. 

Silk,  , 

IN  your  RevieMr  for  August  last,  (which>  iu  the  remotii  coroe^ofms 
Majesty's  dominions  where  I  refide,  was  not  received  till  yesterday  the 
1st  of  November,  1804,)  a  correfpondent,  who  takes  the  \fignatuit  of 
FhoJ^hiksy  has  favoured  the  public  with  a  "  New  lUui^tratioa  of  a  Pa&ge 
In  Virgil^"  ^hiph  occurs  in  the  4th  Georgic>  viz. 

**  Nam  qua  Pellsi  gens  fortunata  Canopt 
Accolit  effufo  stagnancem  flumine  Nilum> 
£t  circam  pictis  vehitur  fua  rura  phafelis ; 
Quaque  pharetratse  vicinia  Perfidis  urget, 
£t  viridem-  iEgyptum  nigra  faecundat  arena> 
£t  diverfa  ruens  feptem  difcurrit  in  ora 
Ufque  coloratis  aniYiis  devexus  ab  Indis  ; 
Omnis  iiyhac  certam  Regio  jacit  arte  falutem." 

Of  this  paffage,  in  the  opinion  of  Pho/philosy  all  the  commentators  have 
fufFered  the  true  interpretation  to  cfcape  them.  Th^only  comment,  how- 
ever, that  he  fpecifies,  is^hat  of  La  Cerda,  which  has  been  long  fince  dif- 
regarded.  In  what  particular,  then,  does  this  new  interpretation  dilFer 
from  that  which  has  been  commonly  received  ?  Simply  in  making  vicink 
Perfidis  take  place  of  amnis  deuixus  nh  Indis y  in  the  important  office  of  fer- 
tilizing Egypt  by  the  annual  depofit  of  a  rich  manure :  **  Vicinia  Perfiidis 
nrget  ut  faecundat  viridem  i£gyptum  nigra  arena."  In  plain  Englilh, 
-**  the  nearnefi  of  Perfis  urges  and  fertilizes  green  Egypt  with  black  fand." 

To  fupport  t\ie  grammatical  licenfc  of  this  arrangement,  in  favour  of 'ww- 
miut  Virgil  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  a  po(tic3  licen/e  with  qua,  which, 
though  exprefled  only  twice  in  the  text,  is  found  to  be  requifite  a  third 
time,  and  is  therefore  to  be  interpolated ,  for  the  fake  of  giving  the  river  9( 
/air  accefs  to  tht  feptem  ora  dinferfay  through  which  he  is  to  pafs. 

In  defence  of  this  interpolation,  our  critic  affirms,  "  that  fuch  omiifions 
in  the  poet  are  not  only  admiffible,  but  very  graceful  and  elegant ;"  and| 
to  corroborate  his  aiTertion,  he  refers  to  a  paffage  in  the  3d  Gcorgic, 
'•  where  Virgil  (he  fays)  omits  a  repetition  of  this  word  (qua)  although  the 
fenfe  undoubtedly  requires  it :"  but  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  in  bothcafest 
the  critic  is  undoubtedly  miftaken. 

He  had  juft  before  defignated  the  Nile  as  a  river  of  Ethiopia ;  but  he 
now  finds  a  proof  in  SalluS,  *'  that  the  Nile  rifes  in  a  country  diftind  froin 
Ethiopia  ;'*  for  that  hiHorian  fays,  *'  Poft  eps  (Gaetulos)  -^thiopas  effc.  Dein 
joca  exulla  folis  ardoribus."  In  thefe  kca  exufta^  therefore,  muft  be  the 
iburce  of  this  wonderful  river ;  and  th^s  is  adduced  as  **  another  teftimoiiy 
0^  i)\t  true  interpofition  oi  qua  !  *^ 

But  this  is  not  afl.  **  In  further  confirmation  of  this  conftruAion,  let 
me  (fays  he)  remark  with  what  propriety  rueus  is  applied  to  the  Nile,  whea 
iurrying  with  impetuofity  through  Ethiopia,  and  frequently  obftrufited  ii 
his  channel  by  huge  crags  and  impending  fteeps ;  nor  do  X  think  it  coa- 
fiftent  with  the  rernied  judgment  of  Virgil  tq  apply  the  epithet  to  tbt 
f  ourfe  of  thi$  f iver^  yrbcn  fip\Yiu|  ia  4  broa4  and  fmooth  cxpanfe  through 


the  ample  pSlains  of  Lower  iSgypt.'*  No ;  he  appKcs'  it  to  'tl\c  river  ia 
that  part  of  his  courfe  where,  frOm  the  /leigkt  of  that  "  broad  and  fmooUk 
cxpanfe/'  he  ru(he5  into  the  fea. 

Once  more—*'  to  add  greater  force  to  my  obfervation,  let  me  point  otit 
(fays  this  indefatigable  commentator)  the  beautifuJ  analogy,  the  conhec*' 
tionand  fymmetry,  that  fubflft  betvireen  the  different  parts  of  this  defcrip^ 
dori,  according  to  this  .conftru£lion  i  firft,  We  fee  the  Nile,  v^here  he  ex- 
pands hh  mighty  waters  in  lilent  majefty  along  the  regions  of  Upper 
Egyj^t,  ahd  through  feven  mouths  pours  his  accumulated  llreams  into  ths 
dcditt ;  ntxlf  we  ob{^tvG  him  pafling  through  the  fpacious  vallies  of  Lower 
Egypt,**  ice.  It  is,  then,  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  Nile,  having  expanded 
Ms  mighty  Waters,  pours  them  into  the  ocean ;"  after*  w/tic/i,  he  paifes 
"  through  the  vallics  of  Lower  Egypyt !" 

Such  is  this  "  New  Illuftration  of  a  Paffage  in  Virgil,*'  which  has  found 
a  place  in  the  Anti-Jacdbin  Review.  Had  I  met  with  it  in  any  other  pe- 
riodical publication,  I  certainly  ftiould  have  pafled  it  by  in  iilence.  But 
permit  me.  Sir,  to  fay  that,  in  common  with  all  true  friends  of  learning, 
religion,  and  loyalty,  I  feet  a  deep  intereft  in  the  reputation  and  fuccefs 
of  your  labours;  and  I  am  perfuaded.that  lam  far  from  fmgular  in  hav- 
ing been  ftruck  with  furprize  Oh  feeing  fuch  a  p^ece  of  criticifm  in  fuch 
a  place.  My  furprize,  however,  may  polfibly  be  owing  to  m/  own  want 
of  tafte  and  judgment;^  if  fo,  I  wifh  to  b«  convinced  of  rtiy  errOr;  and  I 
therefore  hope  you  will' fo  far  indulge  me  as  to  admit  this  letter  amo;ig 
your  mifcellaneous  articles :  and,  as  it  is  but  fair  to  give  PhajfhiL  an  ob- 
portunity  ^f  making  reprifals,  I  will  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  comment  of 
my  own,  which  I  fubmit  to  difcuffion  jvith  a  mind  unbiafled  and  open  tp 
convidlion. 

Why  may  not  La  Cerda's  opinion,  in  one  particular,  be  right  ?  Claflical  ' 
authority  is  faid  to  be  wanting  for  the  plural  of  vicimumi  iffo,  let  Vir- 
gil's  authority  fupply  the  defedt ;  for  the  only  proper  queftion,  ia  this 
cafe,  is>  not  whether  the  fame  word  is  known  to  have  been  ufed  by  any 
ether  good  writer,  but  whether  its  iife  will  contribute  to  a  more,  natural 
and  intelligible  conftrudion  of  the  paflage  under  «mfideration.  I  think 
it  will ;  and  I  therefore  propofe  the  following  arrangement,  is  exprcifivr 
of  what  I  take  to  be  the  true  interpretation  : 

,"  Nam  qua  gefis  fortnnata  Pellaei  Canopi  atcolit  Nilnm,  effufo  flumin« 
ftagnantem,  et  vehitur  circum  fua  rura  piais  phafelis  ;  quaque  amtris,  d«. 
vexus  nfque  ab  Indis  coloratis,  urgct  vitinia  pharctratas  Perfidis,  et  ftecua- 
dat  viridem  iiigyjptum  nigra  arena*  et  ruens,  difcutrit  in  feptcm  ora  di- 
verfa;  om!nis  regio  in  hac  arte  jaeit  certam  falutem.*' 
.  "  For  where  the  inhabitants,  near  Alexandria*  have  their  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which,  wh^n  its  flood  is  poured  forth,  fpread^  into 
a  laHe,  and  are  Carried  round  their  farms  in  painted  barges ;  and,  wher« 
this  river,  having  defceifded  even  from  the  country  of  the  fwarthy  Indians, 
prelTes  againft  the  borders  of  Perfis,  and  fertilises  the  green  trads  of  Rgypr 
with  muddy  fands ;  and,  when  falling  into  the  fea,  rnns  through  fcvai 
ii&ii^  outlets :  the  whole  region  relies  with  coniideiice  on  this  art.^ 

I  aa.  Sir*  your  conftant  reader, 

ARIST-ffiia. 


roETR>. 


(    *i8    ) 
POETRY. 

The  following  political  Parody  has,  we  underftand,  found  its  way  into  fomc 
of  the  public  Prints.  As  it  gives  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  charader 
and  condu6l  of  a  man  whom  his  Party  hold  up  to  the  world  as  the  mir- 
ror of  "  political  wifdom  and  ^integrity/'  to  ulie  his  own  words,  as  ap- 
plied to  that  dreadful  fource  of  human  woes  the  French  Revolution,  we 
think  it  deferves  a  lefs  fleeting  exigence  than  could  be  expeded  from  the 
journals  of  the  day,  and  therefore  prefent  it  to  th«  Public  in  a  more  cor- 
re6l  fhape.  It  is  evident  that  many  political  changes  have  taken  place 
lince  the  Poem  was  written,  but  none  that  can  make  it  lefs  acceptable  to 
our  Readers  with  a  reference  to  the  hero  of  the  Piece. 

Elect. 
Written  on  a  Counthy  Hill-iide. 

THE  folly  {a)  of  the  War  at  length  is  o'er. 
The  grateful  People  hail  the  Peace  {&)  with  glee, 
Thb  Party  now  my  counfels  feek  no  more. 
And  leave  the  World  to  Solitude  and  me. 

Now. fades  the  laft  faint  hope  of  future  pow'r. 

And  all  Mankind  our  fcatter'd  Squddron  (liu-i, 
Save  where  fome  Mongrel  turns  in  lucky  hour. 

Or  needy  Genius  flies  a  threatening  Dun. 

Save  that,  among  the  title-varnifh'd  {c)  tribe, 

Some  wealthy  (^/)  Dupe,  inclined  to  purchafe  fame. 

Oar  leading  Patriots  may  with  banquets  bribe. 
In  fond  ambition  of  a  Statefman's  name. 


(a)  The  Hero  of  this  Work,  and  all  his  political  Aflbciates/ have  uni- 
formly contended,  againft  the  evidence  of  the  plaineft  fadls,  that  the  late 
War,  which  had  its  origin  in  French  aggrcllion,  arofe  from  Engliih  folly. 
Tliefe  men  can  neither  read  nor  think,  if  they  really  declare  th^ir  opi- 
nions in  this  refpedl.  But  their  alTertions  are  the  offspring  of  confciooi 
falfehood.  ^ 

(6)  The  only  apparently  laudable  part  of  this  Man's  public  conduct,  ii 
his  fupport  of  the  Peace;  which,  whatever  may  be  %id  a^^ain/i  it,  is  mod 
probably  thebeft  that  under  the  exifting  circuraflsnces  could, be  obtained. 
But  even  on  this  point,  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  aduated  by  fome  perverfe 
motive —  -         ' 

"  And,  like  white  witches,  mischievously  ^ooJJ* 

(c)  It  mayfeem  llrange,  that  a  man  defcended  from  Nobility,  and  all  bis 
life  connefled  with  it,  (hould  fpeakfocontemptuoufly  of  that  order.  Th« 
French  Revolution,  however,  has  perverted  his  under  (landing,  and  reduced 
him  into  an  ab(olute  Jacobin.  .  7  - 

(J)  More  than  one  inftance  can  unluckily  be  pointed  out  of  men,  diftiiv* 
guiflicd  for  rank  and  fortune,  who,  to  obtain  fome  political  notoriety,  give  their 
countenance  to  a  band  of  Malecontents.  If  theie  Nobles  were  to  read  and 
refled  on  the  Hiilory  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  would  not  protect  Vi- 
pers, who,  if  fuch  a  horrible  •vent  were  to  take  place  in  this  Country,  would 
joon  deffaroy  them. 


Poitry.  -  :jI9 

Amid  our  Tavern  crowds,  and  Clubs  felefl. 

Who  forniM  full  many  a  Gallic  fcheme  for  pow*r, 
£aeh  in  his  flatt'ring  dreams  for  ever  checkt. 

The  bold  Reformers  of.  tiie  Nation  low'r. 

The  laboured  fpeech  of  lily-liver*d  {e)  Gret, 

The  nonfenfe  {f)  hiccup*d  by  his  Maudlin  Gracb, 

The  yell  of  Erskinen,  or  fly  {g)  TiiiKirEY's  bray. 
No  more  fliali  raile  ihem  to  a  chance  of  place. 

For  them  no  more  the  Tavern  bells  fliall  ring. 

Or  ea(y  (//)  Landlord  tick  the  daily  iare ; 
No  Waiters  at  the  found.  Ihall  ca^];er  (pring. 

Or  club  their  (/)  vails  the  gaming  lot  to  (hare. 

Oft  would  the  giddy  to  their  lophifms  yield. 

Their  fury  oft  the  Senate\s  order  broke ; 
How  did  they  bawl  in  Copen-hagen  {k)  field. 

How  laugh'd  the  Mob  at  every  hackney'd  joke  \ 


(tf)  Our  Hero  maybe  thought  fomewhat  inconfiftent  in  degrading  his  own 
Party-Friends.  But  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  expreifing  his  real  fentiments  in 
folitude;  and  Pattiots,  are  as  much  jealous  of  each  other,  as  Flayers, 
Painters,  and  Poets.  If  other  inconfiitencies  appear  in  this  Work,  it 
fliould  be  recoUedled,  that  the  Hero's  life  is  a  compound  of  inconQ(i« 
encies. 

(/)  Nothing  but  intoxication  could  ejccufe  the  Democratic  Toaft  which 
a  certain  Duke  uttered  in  his  Tavern-revelry.  If  the  rabble  were,  in  fa6t, 
HIS  Sovereign,  he  would  not  long  hold  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  re- 
fpedable  fituations  in  the  Kingdom. — '"  Our  Sovereign  the  People'* 
was,  indeed,  fuch  a  fenlelefs  Toail,  that  it  may  well  be  mentioned  with 
ijontempt,  even  by  the  Man  of  the  People. 

(«S)  ^he  epithet  of  sly,  is  probably  given  to  this  Gentleman,  becaufe  h« 
was  fuppofed  by  his  Party  to  have  taken  advantage  of  their  secession,  in  or- 
der to  raife  an  independent  credit  for  himlelf,  not  without  fome  views  to- 
wards the  East. 

[h)  The  late  Mr.  Tick  el  humouroufly  mentions  one  of  thefe  generaus 
Party-Landlords  who,  he  fays, 

**  Exults  to  tick,  and  Mushes  to  be liaidt* 

4 

This  good-natured  Hoft  probably  had  realbn  to  ^^i  rid  of  his  ruinous  modesty, 
or  is  now,  perhaps,  a  Waiter  to  one  of  his  own  JVaiters*^ 

ij)  It  may  hardly  be  thought  probable,  that  men,  who  pretend  to  the  rank 
of  Gentlemen;  will  bonow  of  IVaiters  in  a  Gaming-House,  andpermit  them  to 
hQ partners  in  the  rifque.     Yet  this  is  a  common  pra6l ice. 

(i)  Party,  like  Death,  levels  all  di(iinc^ions ;  and  our  Hero  properly 
ranks  himfelf  with  the  low  vulgar  Jacobin  Orators  of  Copenhagen-field, 
Chalk-farm,  &c.  &c.  whofe  horrid  ferocity  and  favage  ignorance,  his  fu- 
perior  powers  and  early  claffical  habits  mull  teach  to  defpile.  But,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  Jacobin  Crew,  high  and  low,  are  aptly  defcribed  in  'Tbi 
f  urfuits  of  Literature,'  as 

^^  J^ords  of  wis-rule,  in  Anarchy's  wild  hall/' 


^0  JMifcellaneous.  ^ 

Let  not  the  Placemftxi  their  diilrefs  deride, 
Tbeix  (hifling life,  the  hardfhips  tl)ey  endure; 

iKfor  Miniflrv  behold  with  Ipfty  pride. 
The  hopelefs  horrors  of  the  patriot  Poor. 

Xhe  pride  of  Cabinets,  the  Sov'reign*s  choice. 
And  all  that  Budgets,  all  that  Loans  provide^ 

Pepend  alike  upon  the  public  voice. 
The  paths  of  Office  lead  to  t'other  fide. 

^or  you  ye  Rich  impute  to  thefe  the  crime. 

If  Patronage  to  them  her  giits  refufe. 
Inhere  through  the  kind  negle6t  of  heedlefs  Time^ 

The  perquifites  are  ampler  than  the  dues. 

'     Can  ftudy'd  fpeech  or  unprejwr'd  reply, 

Roufe  all  the  Houle  with  oppoiition  fire  ? 
■Can  Wifdom's  plans  be  baffled  by  a  lie. 
Or  clamour  force  a  Premier  to  retire  ? 

Doubtlefs  among  our  Party's  ruin'd  band. 
Are  hearts  that  burn  with  democratic  ire  ;. 

Heads  that  the  fail  of  Empire  could  hav^  plan'd. 
Or  fpread  around  a  Revolution  fire. 

But  Britain,  adverfe  to  their  golden  dreams, 

Blind  to  the  worth  of  France,  opp6s*d  the  florm. 

Dull  Magi  Urates  reprefs'd  their  honeft  fchemes. 
And  dainp*d  the  noble  fpirit  of  Reform. 

Full  many  a  hardy  Patriot  of  our  Gang, 

The  dark  and  difmal  dens  of  Piifons  bear:^ 
Full  many  a  hero  Law  has  doom'd  to  hangi 

A  fhackled  warning  in  the  taint^^d  air. 

/• 

Some  low-born  (/)  Orieans,  who,  (o  greatnefs  bred. 
With  jttft  contempt  would  Titles  have  refign'd. 

Some  (m)  Marat  nobly  wifhing  millions  de^; 
Some  (»)  BoKAPAKTE  fit  to  rule  mankind. 


II''  mt^^mmmm^ 


(/)  This  wxetch#  whofe  name  (hould  never  be  mentioned  without  ezfr- 
eration,  pretended  to  make  a  voluntary  facrifice  of  his  Titles  at  the  ibriiif 
of  Democracy ;  but  his  artifice  could  not  enable  htm  to  efcape  the  fiorD> 
which  his  own  ambition  and  revenge  had  contributed  to  raife. 

(i«)  Ma  rat,  one  of  the  promoters  of  Gallic  Freedom,  faid,  that  **  it 
would  be  neceifary  to  cut  of  two  millions  of  heads,  in  order  to  coDfoIidate  th« 
Revolution/' 

{nj  If  our  Hero  fhould  again  be  thought  to  fpeak  inconfiflently  with  Jiif 
kvelling  principles,  in  fuppoiing  any  individual,  except  himfelf,  fit  to  go- 
vern mankind,  it  may  be  luppofed  by  his  tioiDa|^  to  the  Cui«f  C^h^vU 
that  bej  at  leail,  x»afi  be  th^  sodn* 

m 
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Th'  abufe  of  loyal  Bigots  to  difdain,  «  ^ 

The  SJavifh  Code  of  Britain  to  defpiTe. 
The  caufe  of  Gallic  Freedom  to  maintain, 

And  paint  its  [p)  glories  to  the  nation's  eyes,  ^ 

Well  may  we  boaft  :-.nor  do  we  only  boaft 

To  mend  the  State,  but  fave  its  /lores  we  fry'd  r 
1  o  [ft)  obviate  needlefs  levies  for  our  coaft. 

In  mean  diftruft  of  Gallia's  hoflile  pride. 

The  people  their  ihherent  rights  to  teach. 

To  (hew  that  lineal  Pride  has  had  its  hour. 
The  doarmes  of  Equality  to  preach. 
And  prove  {q)  reiiftance  but  a  point  of  powV. 

Loft  to  the  chance  of  all  official  fweets, 

A  cafual  income  fome  derive  from  Play 
Along  obfcure  and  unfrequented  flreets. 

Some  keep  Hit  careful  tenor  of  their  way. 

^^4f?'T^!°.'*^'^'''"^^^^Mestoproteft,       . 

klr     I     u-^  »'  P^'^''  ^  ^Wier  fortune  meet. 

And,  wheedhng  Peers  or  People  to  ele^.  : 

Secure  tlie  lucky  fhelter  of  a  feat. 
Their  names,  their  deeds,  puft  in  the  daily  newi. 

The  world  with  pointed  paragraphs  furprize; 
And  many  a  ufefuMeflTon  they  diffufe. 

That  teach  the  timid  Democrats  to  rife-  ^^    ' 

for  who  to  tame  obfcurity  a  prey 

The  lively  tattle  of  the  town  refign'd. 
ScornM  the  diverting  columns  of  ^e  day. 

Nor  wifh'd  fome  notice  of  himfelf  to  £nd  ? 

Qn  fome  kind  Print  the  Orator  depends 

The  morning  record  of  his  fpeech  to  brin^, 
£en  when  at  home  0).we  tell  it  to  our  frieSds, 
_  ^g"^"0"r  dreams  wetnake  St,  Stephen's  dug. 

baman  wifdom  and  Integrity  ••  ^  ^^  ^°"°"*  ^'"^  «"«  ^'^^  hf 
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122^      '  Mtfcellanfious. 

For  thee,  who  feeling  for  thy  Party's  woe,  T'^\ 

Do(l  in  thefe  mimic  firatns  their  fate  bemoan; 
If  (j)  urg'd  by  indignation's  h(me/l  glow, 

Somefiritiih  Patriot  lliali  inquire  thine  own,  .y.j 

Haply- fome  angry  Travellers  ay  fay,  .        .i 

"  Oft  have  we  feen  him  to  the  Thuillehies  go, 

•'  Carting  all  fenfe  of  Britiih  Pride  away, 
"  To  fawn  upon  his  Country's  deadlieR  fois. 

"  There,  at  the  footftool  of  the  Gallic  Chief,  V    .v 

*'  Who  rears  his  bold  triumphant  head  fo  high, 
*'  H«  ftood  in  abjed  ftate  that  (hocks  belief, 

**  To  catch  each  motion  of  the  Consul's  eye. 

<*  Grave  as  if  now  on  fome  hiftoric  plan,  -         "; 

*'  Searching  o'er  mufty  rolls  of  former  times; 
"  Now  (haraelefs  rev'Iing  with  an  exil'd  clan  (/), 

*'  Or  cheer'4  their  hopes,  or  prais'd  their  horrid  crimes. 

*'  One  morn  I  faw  him  on  the  Consul  wait, 
"  Befide  the  Throne,  and  with  a  bending  knee ; 

**  Another  came,  and  ftill  in  cringing  Hate,  •    ;.,;:I3 

"  With  fupple  joint,  befide  the  Throne  was  be, 

**  The  next  with  cenfures  due  he  took  his  way, 

**  In  praife  of  Gallia  anxious  to  declaim;  I 

**  Attend  and  hear  (for  all  ftiould  hear)  the  lay,        ,  \ 

**  That  ilill  with  infamy  fliould  brand  liis  name." 

THE  INSCRIPTION.  ^ 

Hers  reds  his  Tongue,  in  this  deferted  place 

A  Wight  to  Fortune,  and  to  Fame  well-known ; 
ILind  Nature  ftor'd  his  mind  with  liberal  grace. 

But  Dissipation  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

^        Wild  were  his  anions,  tho'  profound  his  reach^ 
Fortune  her  ^vours  did  as  wildly  dafli. 
He  gave  his  Party  all  he  had — a  Speech— 

His  Parly  gave,  'twas  all  he  wjili'd — (v)  their  Cafti- 


'  (/)  Though  our  Hero  was  left  alone  with  confcience,  yet  that  (ilentinO' 
nitor  wasfo  muchabforbed  in  Jacobinifm,  and  tormepted  with  Defpair,that 
ihe  has  hitherto  forgotten  her  office.  Here,  however,  flic  breaks  forth  m 
unconquerable  felf-reproachi  and  m\x\\  be  fuppdfed  to  vvhifper  to  our  Hero, 
to  the  conclufion  of  jhe  work,  what  mull  be  the  opinions  of  mankinds* 
flpe6ling  his  deportment  in  France,  and  the  fum  of  his  characler. 

(/)  It  has  been  often  aflerted,  and  never  denied,  that  our  Hero  dined  li' 
France  with  a  fet  of  mifcreants,  whofe  treafonous  praftices  obliged  themto. 
quit  thtir  country,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  felf-convidted  Traitor !! ! 

(v)  That  a  man,  after  fquandering  an  immenfe  fortune,  (lioiild  be  reduced 
tofubfift  upon  a  party  fubfcription,fmight  be  thought  fufficiently  humiliating* 
jbut,  by  all  accounts,  he  debafed  his  charader  as  aii  EngliilimaB  ifiiil  mor^z  ^1 
.bis  Ibrvile  conducl  while  ip  France. 


Poifry.      "^  a«j 

No  farther  feek  his  vices  here  to  tell. 

Or  e'en  his  follies  to  the  Wprld  proclaiin, 
(There  they,  alas,  have  long  been  known  too  well) 

The  Idol  of  his  Fadion,  and  their  Shame. 


TO  THE  EDITOE/  ,      v 

I  SEND  you  the  following  lines  to  be  inserted,  if  you  think  proper,  in 
jour  excellent  Miscellany,  in  the  hope,  that  some  sausage-meat  may  be  still 
found  to  remain  at  Oxford;  * 

Your'l,   &C.  ...  P&KCOOlfETUS* 


i,  .     •         .1  1   •.  •    'x      /' 


On  Miles  Statham .  stage-coachman  between  Oxford  and  Birmingfaam^ 
who,  having  previously  travelled  as  many  miles  zis  would  compass  t]i^  globe 
fourteen  times,  married  in  January^  1 SOO,  after  a  courtship  of  tweu^-«ix 
years,  during  which  time  his  iHtended  wife  was  house-keeper  in  a  gentle- 
iBan*s  fiimily.  * 

How  strange  that  he  who  with  such  ^kiU, 

.Had  plied  his  whip  thro' life,  ^  ,       «        »    ^-. 

Should  be  full  six  and  twenty  years 
In  whipping  up  a  wife  /        .  . 

Miles  is  he  rightly  called,  since  he  .  ^ 

Has  travelled  many  a  mile. 
Her  loved  idea  went  with  him. 

But  she  keipt  h^use  the  while, 

full  fourteen  times  his  nags  and  he. 

So  well  he  made  them  stir. 
Had  compassed  the  whole  world  about. 

E'er. he  could  compass  her. 

Ye  Oxford  men,  while  thus  his  praise 
^     A  Cambridge  quill  relates. 
What !  could  not  such  a  driver  drive 
Some  wit  into  your  pates  ? 

This  driver*^  feme  is  posing  great, 

As^many  a  town  acknowledges ;  ' 

So  great  that  he  with  ease  can  leave 
Behind  him  all  your  colleges. 

Then  try  if  you  can  watch  your  Milef  *       , 

To  rival  Hobson's  name ; 
And  then  the  road  he  drives  may  prove 

To  ^u  a  road  to  fame. 


epkqramb: 
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MtJciU^n^ni'* 


KPIQRAMS. 

Sham-Coronatiok. 

SHAM-Emperor  Nap^  as  he  thought,  and  wilK  reafoa^ 
That  Champetres  in  wuiter'woald  not  be  in  feafon ; 
In  order  to  make  his  fine  doings  compleater. 
Logged  in  the  poor  Pope  to  be  fare  of  SuAM-TftTXi^. 

Court-Ingratitude. 

diaries  Talents  to  Ruflia  an  erobafly  fent  % 
Bui  to  dear  Buonaparte  in  perfon  he  went. 
With  Catharine  the  Trident*  he  offerM  to  barter ; 
And  he  wept  for  Fitzgerald^  old  Beelzebub's  martyr. 
Thefe  clasmSy  and  a  hundred  times  more,  he  could  brings 
Tet  no  title  ht*^  got,  nor  much  s^s  a  stting  f . 

Ambioextek. 

In  wit  fo  dextrous,  and  in  views  fo  finifter — 
Ah,  Charles !  thou*dfl  make  a  rare  two-handed  Miniderl 

Whig-Liber  ALiTT. 

Be  lib'ral,  genVous, — ne'er  from  candour  fwerv«»— 
(Not  lib'ral  tho*  to  Government — obferve.) 
Be  candid,  liberal, — fpare  poor  Buonapart ; 
And  give  the  dev'l  his  due  ihare  in  your  heart, 
n^o  drive  him  thence,  or  deem  his  aid  intrufion. 
Would  be  to  act  on  fy items  of  exclusion. 

TOM  T'WHIG'EM. 


•  Whert  Minlfter  he  offered  to  give  up  "  the  right  of  fearch'*  to  pur- 
chafe  an  alliance  with  Ruilia.  The  alliance  might  have  proveJ  nugatory, 
or  been  refclnded  in  a  month  or  two;  but  the  glory  of  £i{gland,  (he  power 
of  her  navy,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  high  Teas,  arid  indeed  of  ail  Eu- 
rope, have  been  hitherto  (Sreferved,  would  have  been  loft  for  ever ! 
,  f  This  man  tf  talents  however  has  been  profufcly  rewarded,  as  all  others 
^re,  by  his  own  party*  He  kas  got  a  borough,  or  rather  great  city,  ai> 
ample  penfion,  and  rich  legacies  in  abundance,  &c.  while  the  warmeft  aad 
moft  active  friends  of  government  muft  in  generaF  pafs  tkek  whole  Kvcsr 
without  acquiring  fo  much  as— thanks.   , 
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'  "  Were  an  honeft  Briton  to  wi(h  for  a  Sovereign,  who  in  the  prefent 
fituation  of  affairs  would  be  mod  capable  of  advancing  our  national  hap- 
pinefs,  what  could  he  defire  more,  than  a  Prince,  mature  in  wifdom  and 
experience  ;  renowned  for  his  valour  and  refoiution  ;  and  zealous  for  the 
Protestant  religion,;  when  thefe  all  happily  concur  in  the  fame  per- 
fon,  they  are  as  much  as  can  be  fuggefted,  even  by  our  wifh^s,  for  making 
us  a  happy  people."  '  Addison. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM.' 

Theological  Injiitutes^  in  three  Parts :  i .  Heads  of  LeSlures  in  Di- 
vinity. 2.  ^iew  of  the  Conjlitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
3.  Counfels  rejpe^ing  the  Duties  of  the  Pajioral  Office,  Appendix. 
By  George  JHili,  D.  D,  F.R.S.E.  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Frimarius  Profeffbr  of  Theology  in  the  Univerfity  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  one  of  the  Minifters  of  that  City.  8vo. 
Pp.  444.  Bell  and  Bradfute  and  P.  Hill,  Edinburgh  \  Longman 
and  Recs,  London.     1803. 

ON  opening  thi*  volume  we  were  fomewhat  ftruck  with  one  of 
the  learned  author's  defignations.  In  our  univerfities  we  have 
«o  fuch  title  as  "  Primarius  Profeffor,"  nor  do  we  recoiled  to  have 
ever  met  with  it, before.  If,  however,  the  Court  Calendar  be  cor- 
reft,  the  college  over  which  Dr,  Hill  preficles  has  a  profeflbr  of  di- 
tmity  exclufively  of  the  Principal;  and  as  the  volume  before  us 
afcertains  the  fad  that  it  conllitutes  a  part  of  the  Principal's  duty  to 
read  k&ures  in  divinity,  we  fuppofe  that  the  Principal  is  called 
*'  Primarius  Profeffor,"'  to  diftinguifh  him  from  his  fubordlnate  col- 
league and  affiftant.  But,  in  this  fuppofition,  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  exprefsly  fo  defigned  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  college :  for, 
oiherwife^  we  IJiould  be  apt  to  conclude  that,  in  affuming  this  ap- 
«o.  «xii.  VOL.  XX,  Q.  peUation 


ai6  DRIGIRAL  CRITICISM. 

pellati^n  as  a  feparate  title,  the  kained  Principal  had  fallen  fn%o  a 
fmall  miftake.  We  are  not,  we  acknowledge,  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  cotifitttition  of  the  Unfvcrmy  of  St.  Andrews  5 
but  we  have  been  told  that  it  was  cre£led  on  (he  model  of  that  ot 
Paris.  Now  we  know,  with  certainty^  that,  in  the  latter  univer- 
fity,  primuriui  was  the  Latiri'tcrm  for  principal^  fuperUiir^  or,  as  we 
fay  in  Eirgiaod,  head  »f  a  houfe.  Thus  the  learned  Gandtn  Du- 
mefnil,  author  of  ttie  **  Synonymes  Latins^**  defigns  himfelf,  in  his 
title-page,  '*  ProfelTeur  Emerite  de  Rhetoriqucy  en  Y  Univerfite  de 
Paris,  au  College  de  Harcourt,  et  Ancien  Principal  au  College  de 
Louis  le  Grand,"  But,  at  the  end  of  his  elegant  Latin  dedication  to 
the  univerfity,  he  fubfcribes  in  thefe  terms  :  "  J.  B.  Gardin  Dir- 
MESNIL,  Emeritus  Rhetoricae  ProfcfTor  in  Harcurio,  et  Antiquum 
Collegii  Ludovici  Magni  Primarius."  It  is  evident  that  here  the 
latter  is  a  hteral  tranflation  of  the  French,  and  that  confeqtiently,  m 
the  ftyle  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  primarius  was  precifely  cqai- 
valent  to  prindpaL  This  circumftance  led  us  to  efltertain  a  (tyfpi-i 
cion  that  Dr.  Hill  has  mifunderftood  the  import  of  primarius^  a«  ap- 
plied to  his  own  office,  and  has  inadvertently  catJed  \i\tn(<\{  principat 
twice.  TheTufpicion,  we  dare  fay,  is  without  foundation ;  but  we 
fhould  be  glad  to  fee  the  point  cleared  up,  either  by  the  learned  Prin- 
cipal himfelf,  or  by  fome  other  f^entleman  who  has  paid  attention  to 
the  original  conRitution  of  the  Univerfity. 

The  volume  yfelf  is  an  elaboraje  work,  which  bears  honourable 
teftimony  to  the  learning,  induftry,  and  refbarch  of  its  author.  It» 
difcrirninating  principles  are  Prtfbyterian  and  Calviniftic.  This, 
indeed,  was  to  be  expedted  ;  for  Dr.  Hill  is  a  profeflc^r  and  minifter, 
in  a  Church  which  is  avowedly  Prefbytcrian  and  Calviniftic.  The 
learned  Principal's  preface,  however,  contains  a  paflage  which  we 
read,  we  «nuft  confefs,  with  no  fmall  fiirprize. 

*'  Although  I  have,"  he  fays,  "  departed  from  the  order  of  the  confeffioa 
of  faith,  and  of  all  the  other  fyfleins  of  theology  that  I  have  leen,  it  wa» 
my  duty  and  my  vviih,  to  exhibit  the  received,  doctriiie  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  :  and  if  this  outline  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  may  give  them  information  with  regard  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  theological  fcience,  in  this  country,  and  it  may  correct  fbme 
prejudices  and  niifapprehenlions  which  havearifen  in  that  part  of  the  united 
kiifgdom,  from  the  want  of  a  fair  expofition  of  Calvinilni.''    (P.  vi.) 

If  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are^  from  this  work, 
to  judge  of  the  general  ftatc  of  theological  fcicnce  in  Scotland,  they 
will,  undoubtedly,  form  a  high  opinion  of  it ;  a  goQd  deal  higher, 
we  fufpect  indeed,  than  it  can  juftly  claim  :  for  the  learned  Principal^ 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  is  very  generally  allowed  to  be  primus  tvitr 
pares.  From  his  book  we  have,  however,  we  ;moft  willingly  de- 
clare, derived  much  information,  particularly  from  the  fecond  part 
of  it,  which  treats  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland* 
Dr.  Hill,  in  truth,  has  attentively  ftudicd   the  principles  of  his 

Churchy 
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Chtlrch>  with  which  hie  is,  of  courfe,  much  better  acgnaipted  than 
we  can  pretend  to  be.     That  he  knows  them  more  rDtimately  than 
he  does  thofe  of  the  Church  of  Englaud  and  Ireland  can  excite  no 
wonder.     We  are,  from   time  to  time,  furniQicd  with   convincing; 
proofs  that  even  .  the  mod  intelligent  and  liberal-minded  imong  the 
Scottifh  miniilers  have  not  yet  altogether  gotten  over  the  antipathy 
of  their  fanatical  predeccffors  to  efpifcopacy  and  a  liturgy.     They  do 
not,  therefore,  very  frequently,  we  prefume, ,  beflow  much  time  or 
pains  in  examining  the  itandards  of  our  Church.     It  does,  however, 
appear  fomewhat  extraordinary  /that  Dr.  Hill  ihould  conceive  the 
members  of  that  Church  unacquainted  with  the  dodrines  of  Calvin. 
Tl^e  learned  Principal  cannot,  furely,  be  ignoranit  that,  from  the 
compilation  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to 
that  of    "  The   True  Churchmen  Afcertained,"    in   the   reign   of 
George  III.   the  abettors  of  thefe  dodrines  have   never  cealed  to 
difturb  and  harrafs,  with  moft  reliefs  importunity,  {he  Church  of- 
England.     If,  therefore,  her  members  have  been,  or  are,  but  ill  in- 
formed with  regard  to.  Calviniim,  their  want  of  information  muft^ 
eertainiy,  be  afcribed  entirely  to  their  own  indolence  or  dulnefs,  and 
jiot  10  any  deficiency  of  zeal  in  the  Calvinifts  to  Inftrufl  them.     But 
the  fa<Sfc  is  that  no  fet  of  men  whatever  have  more  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  or  more  fatisfaflorily  confuted,  the  wild   and  extravagant 
-dogmas  of  Calvin,   than   the   clergy   of  the  Church   of  England. 
And,   if  the  learned  Principal  were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  reading 
our  Review,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  convinced  that  there  are  in  that 
Church,  among  boih  laity  and  clergy,  fufficient^ numbers,   who,  in, 
order  to  cbnsprehend  and  appreciate  Calvinifm,  require  no .  afliftance 
even  from  Dr.  Hill. 

We  own  ourfelves,  however,  not  a  little  puzzled  to  know  tehat 
Dr.  Hifl  i^terwjs,  by  imputing  "  prejudi<es  and  mifapprehenfions,'' 
in  the  members  of  tte  Church  ci  England,  to  "  the  want  of  a  fair 
t:cpofition  of  CahinifmJ^  Calvin*s  greateft  adverfaiies,  we  think, 
oiuft  admit  that,  as  a  writer,  he  is  learned,  fyftematic,  and  perfpi- 
cuous.  Such  a  writer  is  generally  the  bed  expofitor  of  himfelf,  and 
feldom  has  much  obligation  to. thofe  who,  however  kindly,  under- 
take to  be  his  commentators.  The  works  of  Calvin  are  abundantly 
voluminous ;  and  in  all  of  them,  efpecially  in  his  principal  work 
**  The  Institutes,"  the  great  principles  -of  his  fyftem,  whethei: 
Jeading  or  fubordinate,  are  fc>  pointedly  laid  down,  fo  frequently  re- 
peated, and  fo  copioufly  explained,  that  few  authors,  we  conceive, 
itand  lefs  In  need  of  elucidation.  His  notions  are  never,  inten- 
ti^nally  at  leaft,  involved  in  obfcurity  ;  and,  to  do  him  juiSrice,  he 
ieldom  ftirinks  from  any  of  thofe  cpnfcquences  to  which  they  fairly 
lead.  But  his  fundamental  tenets  are  fo  extravagant,  or  rather,  to 
f^ieak  the  whole  truth  at  once,  fo  inexpreifibly  blafphemous,.  that 
many  of  his  followers  confider  it  as  a  neceflary  point  of  prudence  to 
keep  thefe  tenets  out  of  fight,  becaufe  if  cxpofed  in  all  their  naked 
deformity^  they  muft  (bock  the  feelings  0/  every  rightly  formed  minrf. 

CL2  Accordingly, 
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Accordingly,  it  has  been  frequently  obfcrved  that  our  Englifli  Cal* 
vinifts  feldom  quote  Calvin,  or  even  refer  the  reader  to  his  w^orks* 
We  will  not  giv«  ourf^lves  leave  to  fufped  that  the  learned  Principal 
is  aSuated  by  a  fpirit  which  would  incline  him  to  confult  his  own 
reputation,  or  that  of  his  mafter,  by  varnifliing,  diftorting,  or  fup- 
prefling  the  truth.  There  are,  however,,  feme  topics  altogether  un- 
knot iced  by  him,  which  ye^  are  fo  eflentially  connefted  with  Csilvi- 
nifm,  that  no  explanation  of  that  fyftem  of  theology  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  complete  in  which  they  are  not  included.  Dr.  Hill's  ex- 
pofition  is  obvioufly  defeflive,  and  in  fome  inftances,  we  alfo  ap- 
prehend, erroneous.  Sut,  were  it  poffefled  of  confuriimate  perfec- 
tion, we  might  ftill  be  allowed,  conlidering  it  (imply  in  the  light  of 
en  exfjoftiion  of  Calvimjm^  to  call  in  queftion  its  utility.  For  our- 
felves,  as  v/e  have  been,  hitherto,  accuftomed  to  fearch  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvinifm  in  Calvin,  we  muft  beg  to  be  forgiven  if  wc 
continue  to  purfue  the  fame  mode  of  inquiry.  For,  while  we  have 
^ccefs  to  the  luminous  writings  of  that  celebrated  reformer,  we  muft 
deem  it  prepoflerous  to  learn  his  opinions  from  Pi£)et,  Turretine,  or 
Dr.  Hill.  ...  ^ 

The  "  Heads  of  Le£lures  in  Divinity,"  which  conftitute  the  firft 
branch  of  thefe  *'  Theological  Inftitutes,"  mud,  doubtlefs,  be  ufe- 
ful  for  reficfliing  the  niemory>  and  affifting  the  recolleftion,  of  thofe 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending  the  learned  profelTor's 
prelections.  To  others,  of  courfe,  it  cannot  be  expe£(ed  that  thefe 
fliort  notices  will  be  o^  equal  benefit;  though  they  certainly  point 
out  a  plan  of  fludy  which  may  be  followed,  fuggeft  many  hints 
which  may  be  improved,  .and  recommend  many  authors  which  may 
be  perufed,  with  profit  by  all  young  divines.     We  cannot  however 

'  omit  to  obferve  that,  in  various  inftances.  Dr.  Hill's  enpumeration  of 
the  authors  who  treat  of  the  fubje£t  under  confideration  is  far  from 
being  full ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  thofe  whom  he  enu- 
merates, his  general  mode  of  reference  is  fuch  as  renders  his  re- 
ferences of  very  little  ufe  to  thofe  by  whom  they  are  chiefly  wanted. 
The  principal  advantage  of  reference  is  loft,  unlefs  the  particular 

N  place  he  pointed  out  where  inforniatiori  may  be  found.  This  is 
ieldom  done  by  the  learned  Principal,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  is  fa- 
tisfied'Wtth  laying  before  his  readers  a  mere  lift  of  names.  Yet  fe- 
veral  of  his  authors  are  exceedingly  voluminous,  and  write  on  a 

.  great  variety  of  fubjefts. '  Thus  he  direfts  us  to  Michaetis,  Leland, 
Lardner,  Jortin,  Macknight,,  Clarke,  Warburton,  Hurd,  &c.  but 
without  any  intimation  in  what  part  of  their  works  the  paffages  to 
be  confulted  are  contained.  This  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  great 
defe<ft^  The  fhident  who  wiflies  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe  authors, 
.for  jnftru£lion  on^  ^ny  fpecific  point,  will  thus  often  be  obliged  to 
throw  away  much  tin\e  in  fearching  for  that  inftiuftion,  while  his 
labour,  after  all,  may  perhaps  be  in  vain.  To  mark  with  punftual 
and  accurate  fidelity  the  particular  places  in  thofe  celebrated  writers 
where  valuable  information^  on  any  fubjed  of  confequeace,  may  b^ 
.   '  obtaincdt 
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obtabcd,  is,  upqweftionably,  one  of  the  higheft  excellencies,  which 
any  author  can  difplay ;  and  this  excellence  Dr.  Hill   might,  with' 
Vtrj  little  additional  trouble,  have  communicated  to  his  book. 

The  learned   ledhirer's  coorfe,  as  ajyjhm  of  divinity^  appears  to  ' 
be  extremely  imperfe6l.     Of  this  we  need  'produce  no  other  proof 
than  that  there  is  not  even  a  fingle  ledure  on  the  rich,  extenfive, 
and  important  topic  of  natural  theology.     This  fubje<St  involves  fo 
many  great  and  interefting  queftions,  and  fo  much  has  been  written 
upon  ir,  that  we  have  no  conception  how  a  fyftem  can  be  .regarded  • 
as  complete  which'does  not  commence  by  inveftigating  it.     Yet  the 
only  notice,  as  far  2s  we  have  obfer^^d,  which  is  taJ<cn  of  it   by  ' 
Dr.  Hill,  occurs  when  the  courfe  is  pretty  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is 
there  introduced  only  in  a  fjbordinate  and"  indircS   manner,  for  the  " 
purpofe  of  illuftrating  the  *'  Importance  of  Chriftianity."     On  the 
ftyle  in  which  the  author  there  fpcaks  of  it  we  Ihall  fay  fomething 
when  we  come  to  the  place. 

The  "  Heads  6\  Le6tures"^  are  divided  into  five  books,  which  are  * 
fobdivided   into   thnprers   and   fedf ions.     The  firft   bock   \%  on   the 
*'  Evidences  of  th-j  Chriftian  Religion,'*- and  contains  nine  chapters. 
This  part  of  the  courfe  feems  accurate  and   full,  embracing  a  IF  the 
common  argumenrs,  and  giving  a  luminous,  well- connected  viewof 
the  whole.     If  the  outline  here  drawn  by  the  learned  proftfror  be  • 
ably  filied  up,  of,  which  we  have  no  doubt,  this  part  of  the  leftures 
niuft  be  highly  deferving  of  the  attention  of  his   pupils.     As  a  fpc-  * 
cimen  we  inall  quote  the  lall  fe£lion  of  the  book.    . 

"  It  has  been  faid,  that  if  the  earth  be  divided  in  thirty  equal  parts,  - 
Paganifm  is  eftablifhed  in  nineteen,  MaHometanifm  in  fix,  Chriftianity  ia 
five;   that  Chriftianity  was  not  publiihcd  till  the  world  had  exifted  fomc  * 
thoufand  years ;  that  it  js  corrupted  in  many  countries ;  and  that  it  leaves    - 
men  wicked  :   and,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  effect  produced,  it  ha9 
been  inferred,  that  the  means  employed  were  not  divine.*' 
"  But  objections  founded  upon  the  meafure  of  the  effect  cannot  over- 
L     turn  hi ftorical  evidence.     They  imply  an  expectation,  which  we  are  not  " 
^    warranted  to  Entertain,  that  God  will  beftow  the  fame  religious  advan- 
tages upon  ail  his  creatures,   and  that  there  will  be  no. delay  in  the  com-(  - 
munication  of  what  it  was  his  original  purpofe  to  beftow.     Much  religious 
koowledge  was  difFufed  during  the  preparation  of  the  Gofpel.     The  dc- 
'    lay  of  its  univerfal  publication,  may,  in  various  ways,  be  preparing  the 
world  for  the  reception  of  it.     The  corruptions  of  Chriftianity  arofe  from 
Gpd's  employing  the  miniftry  of  human  means.     It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  to  fay  that  religion  ihould  compel  men  to  be  virtuous.** 

"  ^Jia'w  and  Dick  upon  the  Counfel  of  GamalieL      "Robert fon^t  Sermon,     Butter*   ' 
Atttrhury,     Jortin,     l^a^w.     Macknight,     Paley,     HtJ^s   [the  principal  him- 
fcif  we  fuppofe]  14/A  5^/«c«."     (Hp.  25,  26.) 

It  is  obvious  here   that  the  learnedj  Principal  eva^fcs,  iiiftead  of 
anfwering,  the  objcilion    urged  from  thf^^Jjite  publication  and  con- 
fined dilTcmi  nation  of  Chriftianity.     Indeed  this  objcfi ion  can  never  , 
be  removed  by  thofe  who  exclude  froni  the  poffibility  of  falvation 

0.3  aU 
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all  to.whom  the  Cxofpel  has  not  been  actually  made  known.  Thia 
cxcluiive  fyfteoi  fixes,  in  truth,  an.  incelible  ftigma  on  the  moral 
charaiSer  of  God,,  which  can  never  be  defended  but  by  the  doc- 
trine which  teaches  that  the  virtuous  Heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jew 
and  Chriftian,  will  be  favcd  through  the  atonement  of  the  unlverfal 
Redeemer ;  pr^  to  ufe  the  words  of  an  eminent  prelate  who  is  an 
honour  to  his  age,  *' that  millions  who  never  heard  the  natn^  of 
Jefus  will  be  redeemed  and  bleiTed  for  ever  through  the  merits  of 
his  death."  This  opinion,  we  well  know,  is  very  diftcrent  from 
Culvin'sj  but  we  alfo  know  that  ^he  greater  number  of  Calvin*s 
opinions  form  a  continued  libel  on  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
And  if,,  on  this  moft  interefling  fubjefb,  the  learned  Principal  had 
deferted  his  mafter,  he  would  have  been  chargeable  with  no  greater 
inconfiftency  than  that  of  which. he  is  guilty  in  another  part  of  thi« 
fame  extract.  For  by  way  of  reply  tq  the  obfervation  that  Chrif- 
tianity  has  little  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  whom  .it  (lill 
<<  leaves  wicked,"  he  maintains  that  '^  it  is  a  contradidion  in 
terms  to  fay  that  religion  fhould  compel  men  to  be  virtuous."  In 
this  fentiment  we  mod  heartily  concur  with  the  learned  Principal  ; 
buty  in  doing  fo,  it  is  al molt  needlefs  to  inform  our  readers  that  we 
ioto  caeh  difCcnc  from  Calvin.  Man,  in  Calvin's  fyftem,  is  a  mere 
machine^  whofe  virtue  is,  rn  no  refpefl,  his  own,  but  wholly  am} 
ibiely  ihe  work  of  God^  "  Prior  pars  operis  bs/jt  eft  voluntas  j 
altera  validus  inexequendo  conc^tus :  Utriusque  auctor  est  Deus, 
Ergo  Domino  furripimus  si  quid  nobis  arrogamus,  aut  11^ 
VOLITNTATB,  AUT  IN  EFFECTU.  Si  diceretur  Deus  optm  ferrp 
irtfirma  voluntatis  nobis  nonnihil  relinqueretur ;  fed  quum  dicitttr  ef- 
ficere  votuntateniy  jam  extra  nos  quicquid  in  eo  honum  eft  locatur.^^ 
(Calv.  Inft»  Lib*  II,  Cap.  3,  §9.)  Accordingly  it  is  the  uniform 
language  of  this  reformer  that  the  faithful  act  passively j 
(Inft.  i[.  5.  II.)  that  man  has  no  power  whatever  either  to  reject 
or  embrace  the  offered  grace  of  God  ;  (II.  3.  11.)  and  that  thofe  who 
affirm  that  man  can  co-operate  with  the  grace  of  God  ate  in  4 
moft  pef^ilent  error.     (Ibid*)         ^ 

The  fecond  book' of  the  author's  Syllabus  is  thus  intitled,  "  Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Scripture  Syftem,  and  Plan  of  analyfing  }t.**  Thi^ 
book  is  divided  into  leyen  ciiapters.  In  the  firft,  the  learned  Princi- 
pal treats  of  infpiration,  his  notion  of  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
oril.y  one  which  is  capable  of  being  rationally  maintained.  *'  All 
degrees  of  infpiration,"  he  rightly  remarks,  ''  are  equally  poflible/' 
He  does  not,  however,  think  that  the  facred  [)enmcn  always  wrote 
under  what  he  calls  "  the  infpiration  of  fug^eflion.*'  His  opinion  is 
that,  **  by  the  continual  fuperintendancc  of  thg  Spirit,  they  were  fur-^ 
hifhed  in  the  Gofpcls,  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Epiftles,  and  in 
the  prophecies  wi.tch  they^livered,  witlvth^t  rneafurc  of  infpiration 
which  the  nature  of  the  fubjefl  required,  fo  as  to  render  their  writipga 
(he  infalhble  ftandard  of  Chriftian  faitli/'  (P,  29.]  - 
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The  third  chapter  ofjhis  book  is  on  **  the.  Importance  of  Cbrif- 
tianity,"  which  is  here  confidered  in  a  twofold  vicvr,  ai?  a '*  republi- 
jcation  of  natural  religion/'  and  as  a  ^*  method  of  faving  finners/* 
We  {ball  now  infert  the  learned  Author's  account  of  natural  religion 
alluded  to  above.     **  Natural  religion,"  he  fays,  "which  confifts  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  the  obligations,  land  the  hopes  that  may  be 
/deduced  from  the  light  of  nature,  is  founded  in  the  conftituUon  of 
the  human  mind ;  wtis  tranfmittcd  by  tradition  from  the  firft  man  ; 
Js  fuppofed   in   Scripture;    and  had  i>o  original  defefl."     (P.  31.) 
Therefore  we  find  ourfelves  confidei'ably  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  the 
learned  Principal's  fyftem.     The  charaders  given  of  natural  religion 
fccm  fomewhat  equivocal,  and  not  quite  coniiftent  with  one  another, 
jOr  wi^th  what  follows.     By  faying  that  this  religion  is  founded  in  ihc 
conftitution  of  the  human  nwnd,  the  profeflbr  would  appear  to  regard 
it  as  originally  derivcii  from  the  exertions  of  man's  natural,  unaC* 
fifted^  powers.     By  faying  that  it  was  tranfmittcd  (jy  tradition  from 
the  firft  man,  he  would  appear  to  afcribe  its  origin  to  fupernatural 
communication.    Tne  queftion,  our  learned  Author  knows,  has  beca 
keenly  difputcd,  whether,  without  the  aid  of  divine  revelation,  man 
could  hav.e  had  any  religion^t  all.     On  this  queftion  we  {hould  have 
been    happy   to    receive    a   clear   expofition  of  the  author's   fenti? 
ments ;  although,  in  confequence  of  what*  we  know  to  have  been  the 
h^^  the  controverfy  is  certainly  more  curious  than  important.   Every 
principle  of  reafon  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  man;  at  his  crea-!* 
tion,  was  r>ot  left  to  form  his  own  religion;  and  the  Scripftires  pofi^ 
lively  eftablifli  the  conclufion.     But  whatever  may  be  Dr.  Hill's  pre* 
i^ife  opinion  with  regard  to  \\\t/ou7:ce  of  natural  religion,  this  religion, 
he  fays,  '*  had  no  original  defeft."     If,  indeed,  it  proceeded  imme-»  * 
diately  from  God,  this  is  certainly  true^  but  can  hardljp  be  triie  if  it  . 
was  the  invention  of  maji.     At  ^11  events  thjs  fyftcm  of  religion  wa«  ' 
fuited  only  to  a  ftate  of  innocence^     So  the  learned  Principal  himfelf 
informs  us:    **  Natural  religion,"  he  fays,  *' is,  by  its  conftitution, 
the  reli«^ion  of  thofc  who  do  their  duty,"  and,  therefore,  *'  holds  forth 
only  doabtful  grounds  of  hope  to  thofe  who  tranfgrefs."    But  ^^tnan^ 
ky  being  a  finner,  is  placed  in  a  ftate  of  depravity  and  guilt,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  religion  to  him,  unlefc  there  be  forgivenefs  with  God.'*' 
(B.  32.)     Than  this  doilrine  nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more 
found.     But  we  wander  how^  with  thefe  views  of  the  fubjeft,  the 
learned   Principal  could  reprefent  Chriftianity  as  "  a  republication  of 
natural  religion."     We  are  well  avv^rc  that  this  language  is  not  new, 
^U<1  that  it  has  been  held  by  f^i^n  of  the  firft  abilities.     But  it  k  a 
mode  of  fpeaking  which  we  cannot,  on  any  grounds,  approve,  and 
which,    to  fay  thq  truth,   has   contributed  noc  a  little  to  degrade 
Chriftianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Men  are  eafily  [ed  by  it  to 
confider  the  Gofpel  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  republication  pf  the 
religion  of  nature.     Yet  no  truth  whatever,  we  conceive.  Is  more 
Certaixl  than  that  the  publication  of  the  Gofpel  is  co-eval  with  the 
firft^  tr^nfgreflion.     Chriftianity,  therefore,  as  diftinguilhed  from  for- 
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mer  difpenfations,  or  as  fully  proclaimed  by  our  Lord  and  his  difei* 
pies,  id  not  fo  properly  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  hovir*^ 
ever  underftood,  as  of  that  religion  which  was  revealed  toourfirft 
parents  immediately  after  the  fall.  Of  this  laft  religion,  the  only 
religion  which  is  Aiited  to  the  circumftances  of  fallen  man,  all  the 
fublequent  revelations  of  God  were,  in  fubftance,  republications.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  indeed,  it  was  involved  in  comparative 
obfcurity.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  ftill  republifhed,  with  fteadily 
progrefiive  and  increafing  light,  till,  at  laft,  it  burfl:  forth  with  un- 
clouded fplendor,  *^  in  the  fulnefs  of  the  time,'*  on  the  coming  of 
Chrift. 

In  the  firth  chapter  the  learned  Author  obferves  that,  thotfgh  various 
caufes  have  occadoned  controverfies  concerning  the  proper  bounda^ 
ries  between  reafon  and  faith,  yet  every  found  divine  muft  admit  that 
reafon  is  of  eminent  ufe :  !•  "  In  examining  the  evidences  of  religion. 
2.  In  learning  from  Scriptures  what  are  the  truths  revealed.  3.  In 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  adverfar  ies  of  Chriftianity.  4.  In  judg- 
ing of  the  truths  of  religion."  The  province  of  reafon  is  here  well 
ftated.  But,  as  all  men  do  not  reafon  equally  well,  diiFerences  will 
arife  with  regard  to  the  Scripture  fyllem  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
ftudent  in  divinity  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  this  diveriity  of 
opinions,  and  the  arguments  on  which  it  h  founded.  Of  thefe  he 
may,  the  leacned  Principal  fays,  "  derive  a  general  knowledge  from 
Calvin's  Inftitutes,  Marckii  Medulla,  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-rline  Ar- 
ticleS)  Mdfheim's  Church  Hiftory,  tranflated  by  Maclaine,  and  Stap-* 
fer's  Inftitutiones  Theologiac  Polemicx.**  (P.  37.) 

The  moft  fuperficial  divine  cannot  but  remark,  that,  in  this  place, 
the  learned  Principal's  lift  of  authors  in  polemic  divinity  is  miferably 
.jejune,  meagre,  and  defcfiive.  It  is  particularly  furprifihg  that  he 
fhoiHd  have  paffed,  without  notice,  the  writings  of  Epifcopiiis,  Lim- 
borch,  Chillingworth,  and  Ho.^ker.  He  quotes,  however,  with  great 
propriety,  a  paflage  from  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  equivalent  to  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  firft  fentence  of  our  6th  article,  that  all 
doctrines  ;ind  opinions  muft  ultimately  be  tried  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  The  temper  which  diftated  the  following  paragraph  is^ 
we  think,  entitled  to  the  greateft  praife. 

"  The  fubjeft  of  my  lectures  is  to  go  before  you  in  the  application  of 
this  principle,  and  to  abridge  your  labour,  by  directing  you  to  the  (horteft 
method  ot  arriving  at,  the  conclufion.  But  you  will  derive  more  benefit 
firom  canvaffing  what  I  fay,  than  from  imbibing  all  that  I  can  teach :  and  the 
moft  ufefijl  leff  )ns  which  you  i:an  learn  from  me  are  a  habit  of  attention,  a 
love  of  truth,  and  a  fpirit  of  inquiry."  (P.  38.) 

In  the  feventh  and  laft  chapter  of  this  book,  the  learned  Principal 
thus  arranges  the  controverfies  which  have  arifen  with 'regard  to  the 
Scripture  fyftem : 

*^  The  GT)fpel  having  appeared^  in  the  general  view  of  the  Scripture 
fyfteip,  to  be  a  rewwi^  for  the  prefect  ftate  of  moral  evil,  provided  by  thei 
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Father,  brought  into  the  work!  by  the  Son,  and  applied  by  the  Spirit,  all 
dofJrinal  controverfies  refpetl — either  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  united  with  the  Father  3  or  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  application  of  the  remedy." 

"  The  iirfl  great  divifion,  refpeding  the  perfons,  comprehends  the  Arian, 
a  part  of  the  Socinian,  and  the  Trhiitarian  controveify.  The  fecorid  great 
divilion,  r^fpe6ting  the  remedy,  comprehends  the  Arminlan  controver ly,  * 
part  of  the  Socinian,  and  many  of  the  doi51rines  of  Popery.** 

"  The  Church  of  Chrift  being  a  fociety  founded  by  him,  various  quef- 
tions  have  arifen  concerning  Church  government."  (Pp.  39,  40.) 

To  the  difcuffion  of  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  grand  divifions,  the  thrrd  book, 
coniifting  of  ten  chapters,  is  dedicated,  on  which  we  have  no  remark 
to  make,  but  that  every  point  materially  conneded  with  the  great- 
dodrine  of  the  Trinity  (eems  carefully  introduced,  and  candidly  con*, 
fidered.^  In  the  concluilon  of  this  book,  the  Principal  pays  a  well^ 
merited  compliment  to  the  talents  and  erudition  of  a  learned  prvlate,, 
who  is  a  fhining  ornariient  of  the  Church  of  England,  *'  Lardner, 
Prieftley,  Lindfey,"  he  fays,  "  and  fhe  other  Sociniaris  of  the  prefenc 
day,  have  founcka  formidable  antagonift  in  Bifliop  Horfley,  who,  Jn 
his  volume  of  trafts  upon  this  con  trover  fy,  appears  far  fuperior  to 
.them  both  iti  learning  and  in  argument. "^  (P.  b')*) 

The  fecond  of  the  abovcr mentioned  grand  divifions  employs  the 
learned  Author's'  attention  in  the  fourth  book,  which  contains  eleven 
chapters.  '*  Opinions,"  he  obferves,  "  concerning  the  remedy,  lead 
back  to  opinions  concerning  the  difeafe."  And  the  opinions,  he  fays,, 
concerning  the  Jifeafe,  or  the  effects  which  Adam's  fall  produced  on 
his  pofterity,  may  be  reduced  to  four  fyftems.  Thefe  we  fliall  give  in 
pur  author's  own  words. 

1.  "  Opinion  of  Pelagius,  adopted  by  Socinus,  that  the  powers  of  human 
mature  are  not  Impaired,  nor  the  circumftances  of  the  human  race  injured, 
by  the  fin  of  Adam.  2.  Opinion  of  Arminius,  defended  by  Whitby,  de 
imputatione fieccati  Adami,  that  death  is  an  evil  brought  upon  the  poftt^rity  of 
Adam  by  his  fault;  and  that  the  change  upon  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  from  a  life  preferved  without  end,  to  mortality,  is  unfavourable  to 
their  moral  character,  3.  Opinion  that  human  nature  is  corrupt.  Edwards 
on  Original  Sin,  4.  Opinion  that  thefin  of  Adam  7s  imputed  to  his  poRerity.  - 
The  third  and  fourth  opinions/'  the  learned  Principal  adds,  '*  taken  toge-* 
ther,  or  what  have  been  called  the  mediate  and  immediate  imputation  of  the 
iin  of  Adam,  foroi  the  Calviniftic  view  of  the  effcdsof  it."  (Pp.  70,71.) 

Thefe  opinions,  we  believe,  are  very  forcibly  ftated ;  and  the  learned 
Principal,  of  courfe,  adopts  the  two  I^ft  of  them.  He  does  not  deny 
that  difficulties  attend  the  fuppofition  that  the  fin  of  our  firft  parents  ' 
extends  to  all  their^offspring,  though  difnculties  nearly  the  fame,  he 
fays,  recur  in  whatever  manner  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  evil.  But,  whatever  notions  may.  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  fource  of  that  depravity  which  adheres  to  human  nature,  nothing, 
V^  CQAceivei  can  be  piore  abfyrd  than  the  fentioieiit  oi"  thofe  who 
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hav^  taught  that  thifin  •f  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  pcflerity.  That  on^ 
man  may.  be  expofed  to  uifferii^g  and  lofs  by  the  fault  of  another,  U 
eafily  conceived.  We  fee  inftances  of  it,  indeed,  every  day.  But 
that  the  fin  of  one  man  Jbould  be  the  Jin  of  another  ^  is  both  a  metaphy- 
fical  contmdi^ion,  and  a  phyfical  impoffibilicy.  The  Gofpel,  how* 
ever,  refls  the  neceifity  of  a  remedy  on  this  undeniable  propofition^ 
•*  that  all  have  finned  j"  'and  the  various  denominations  of  Chriftians, 
agreeing  in  the  belief  of  this  propoHtion,  regard  Cbriflianity  as  the 
remedy  for  fin.  But  $:oncerning  the  nature  of  the  remedy  they  differ ; 
9nd  our  auXhor  diftinguiihcs  their  opinions  by  the  names  of  the  So- 
cinian,  the  Middle,  *and  the  Catholic. 

The  Socinian  fyftem,  as  dur  author  fays,  may  be  learned  from  Prieftr 
}fcy,  and  is,  indeed,  at  the  prefent  day,  fufBciently  known.  OF  the 
middle  fyftem,  which  may  be  learned,  he  informs  us,  from  Balguy*s 
JEflay  on  Redemption,  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology  and  Price,  he  givps 
the  fubjoined  account : 

**  Although  God  is  m.erciful,  a  di(lin6tion  ought  to  be  mad^  between  th9 
inapcent  and  the  penitent.  *  Jelus,  by  the  merit  of  his  fuflferings,  acquire4 
ja  reward  not  merely  pe^fonal,  but  the  right  of  faving  men  from  tlieir. 
^ns,  and  of  giving  them  immortality."  John  xvii.  2. — HeJ).  li.  9,  10. — 
Aflsv.  31. 

*'  This  fyftem  prcfetves  the  cpntrafl  marked,  Rom.  v.  19.  between  the. 
flrft  and  fecohd  Aaam ;  exhibits  an  illudrious  reward  of  tranfccndent  vir- 
tue; and  checks  prefumption,  becaufe  penitents  receive  nothihg  upt>n  their 
own  account,  the  falvation  of  the  human  racp  being  pramial  to  ikat  Rtt- 
deemer/'  (Pp.74,75.) 

This  fyftem  our  learned  Author  allows  to  be  beautiful  and  pleafing* 
JBut  it  proceeds,  he  fays,  ou  a  partial  view  of  facSls ;  by  which  he 
feems  to  mean  that  it  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  proptr  fatisfa^ion 
or  atonement.  He  adds,  that  •*  it  involves  the  Arian  opinipn  concern- 
ing the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrifl."  This  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  in- 
accurate. The  fyftem  itfelf  has  no  necefTary  connexion  with  Ari- 
anifm,  but  only  with  the  Catholic  dodtrine  that  our  Saviour,  as  ^ 
man,  was  capable  of  reward  and  e?talcation.  Price,  indeed,  who  main- 
tained this  opinion,  was  an  Arian^  but  there  furely  is  no  evidence 
that  Balguy  was. 

Of  the  Catholic  fyftetn,  >*fo  called,"  fays  our  author,  "  becayfe  it 
has  been  generally  held  in  the  Chriftian  world,'*  he  gives  this  gene- 
ral outline,  which  is  juftly  and  diftindcly  drawn  :  "  According  to  the 
Catholic  fyftem,  the  remedy  brought  by  the  Gofpel  is  pardon  and 
eternal  life,  or  a  complete  redemption  from  the  evils  of  fin,  obtained 
and  conferred  through  the  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  who,  having 
offered  himfelf  a  facrifice  for  fin,  became  the  author  pf  eternal  fal- 
vation." (P.  85  )  Of' this  fyftem  the  diftineuilhing  feature  is  the 
death  of  Chritt  as  a  facrifice  for  fin  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  learned 
Principal  obferves,  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  hold  the  fyftem  to 
j(hew  that  the  do£lrine  of  vicarious  fatisfaftioia,  or  atonemept,  is  hei- 
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jhcr  irrational  nor  unjiift,  and  that  i:  is  thd  doflriric  of  Scripture. 
This,  in  gcnieral,  he  hais  v^ry  fetisfaftofily  ddne,  though  \it  h^s,  we 
think,  incumbere4  his  view  of  the  fubjedt,  with  fome  things  which 
h^d  been  belter  omitted.  Thus,  for  inftan^e,  he  fays  that  iht 
doQrine  of  the  atonement  is  partly  fupported  by  the  value  annexed, 
in  the  languai^e  of  Scripture,  to  the  fuftefings  of  Chrift.  And  this 
value,  he  adds,  "  arifes  from  the  fevefity  of  them,  taken  in  coniunc- 
ition  vyith  the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  lufFerer."  This  feems  to  us 
ei|uivali'nt  to  faying  that  God  could  not,  confiftently  with,  his  nature, 
have  p'ardoned  man  on  feafier  terms :  %  notice  Which  w^  are  afraid  tq 
adopt,  becaufe  it  appears  to  border  on  prefumption.  No  cohclafion 
ofreafoi?  WQuld  lead  us  to  decide  that  God,  if  he  had  pleafcd,  might 
not  have  faved  the  human  race  v/ithouc  any  vicarious  fatisfa(5tion  at  all. 
Put  we  think  it  fufficiently  evident,  from  Scripture,  that  this  was 
not  the  plan  adopted  by  infinite  wifdom.  We  conceive  it,  therefore, 
tHe  fafeft  way  to  confider  the  rnethod  of  falvatioil  by  atonement  as  a 
tnatter  of  faSly  concerning  which  we  have  no  Jrigbt  to  fpeciilate,  an(| 
concerning  which  all  fpeculations,  at  leaft  with  refpedt  to  the  reafons 
of  that  method,  ^re  evidently  ufelefs. ,  In  a  pradtical  view,  undoubt- 
edly, refledlion  on  the  innocency  and  dignity  of  bur  R^deetjier  will 
always  be  attended  with  good  cffeds :  forfuch  refledlion  leads  dircflfy 
to  pious  fentiments  and  to  proper  condu6):. 

"  Eternal  life,'*  fays  the  learned  Principal,  '•  being  the  termination  of  the 
feniedyi  the  CathoJic  fyftem  connects  the  hope  of  it  with  all  the  prpviou^ 
ileps;  and  thus  exhibits  a  completenefs  and  coniiflency,  in  its  account  of 
the  nature  pf  the  remedy,  which  are  not  found  in  either  of  the  other  fyilems, 
or  in  the  fanciful  theory  publiili<id  in  the  2th  book  of  Warburton*s  Divine 
legation  of  Mqses,"  (P.84,) 

In  this  place  we  are  foniewhat  at  a  lof?  to  comprehend  the  author's 
ipeaning.  The  theory  of  Warburton  we  ceitainly  think,  in  forae  re* 
fpeSs,  fanciful,  particularly  in  fending  the  human  race  back  to  ;i4r- 
fteral  retigiaUy  from  the  fall  to  the  giving  of  the  law.  But  we  do  not 
fee  how  this  theory  fails  **  in  conneding  th-  hope  of  eternal  life  with 
all  the  previous  fteps."  Warburton,  very  clearly,  does  not  fuppofe 
that  rnen  will  be  faved  if  .they  ncgie£l  the  proper  qualifications.  But 
we  are  apt  to  fufpedt,  that  by  the  "  Catholic  fyftem"  the  learned  au- 
thor here  rneahs  the  Calviniftic  fyftem,  which  connects  not  the  hope^ 
but  the  affkrance  of  eternal  life  with  the  previous  fteps  in  fuch  a  manner 
th^tboth  meafure  and  end  form  one  indilfoluble  chain,  all  the  links  of 
which  are  held  together  by  a  fovereign  decree,  implying  a  neceffity 
altogether  as  inevitable  as  that  of  the  Stoics.  This,  undoubtedly,  was 
n^t  W^arburton's  notiorl ;  and  we  hope  that  the  learned  ledlurer  does 
not  cpnfider  it  as  the  notion  of  thofc  who  adopt  the  Catholic  fyftem  of 
redemption. 

"The  queftion/*  fays  our  author  very  truly,  **  concerning  uni- 
yerfel  and  particular  redemption  does  not  imply  any  difference  of  opi- 
■{}ip)|-  iff  \tQ  th^  f\ifficiency  of  th^  death  of  (ftiriil,  o^  the  number  and 
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charader  of  thofe  who  (hall  finally  be  favcd,  but  refpefls  merely  the. 
deftination  of  'the  death  of  Chrift/'  (P,  89.)     He  ftiites,  with  great' 
rairnefs,  the  principal  topics  from  which  both  'Calvinifts  and   Anti- 
Calvinifts  derive  th'eir  arguments.     He  then  proceeds,  in   the  7th 
jchapter  of  this  boot,  to  treat  of  '*  different  fyflems  of  predefti nation," 
which  arife,  he  fays,  "  from  different  conceptions  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge."    Socinus  held  "  that  contingent  evepts,  fuch  as  the  de- 
terminations of  free  agents,  not  being  certainly  future,  are  incapable 
of  being  the  fubjedts  of  infallible  foreknowledge.'*     But  this  opinion, 
in  our  author's  apprehenfion,  degrades  the  Supreme  Being.  '  Of  this,  ' 
hovyevcr,  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced.     It  is  evident  that  Soci-  ' 
nus  thought  the  certain  futurity  of  an  adtion  pecelTary  to  its  being 
certarsly  forefecn,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  thought  fuch  futurity 
inconfiftcnt  with  freedom  in  the  agent.     With  thefe  views  of  the  fub- 
je£l  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  either  the  prefcience  of  God,  or  the 
free  agency  of  man.     The  latter,  however,  cannot  be  given  up,  be- 
caufe  we  have  for  it  the  cleareft  and  (Irongell  of  all  evtdence,  namely,  ' 
the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs  and  feeling.     Socinus,  therefore,  gave 
up  the  former.     He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  degrade  the  Deity, 
when  he  denied  him  an  attribute  which  he  thought  impoflible.     Our 
Calvinifts,  building  on  the  fame  principle  as  Socinus,  that  the  pre- 
fcience of  God  is  incompatible  with  free  choice  in  man,  abandon  the 
latter,  and,  through  the  whole  of  their  fyftem,  reprefent  his  anions 
as  one  continued  feries  of  neceflary  effe£ls.  They  reprefent  the  Deity, 
indeed,  as  free  ;  but  neither  they  nor  Socinus  feem  to  have  refledied  ' 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  as  firong  an  argument  againft  his 
own  freedom  as  againft  that  of  man.     For  if  prefcience  of  the  event 
dcftroys  liberty  in  the  one  cafe,  it  equally  deftroys  the  fame  liberty  in  . 
the  other.     But  with  regard  to  man,  the  confequences  to  him  are  pre^ 
cifely  the  fame,  whether  we  embrace  thevprincipjes  of  Calvin  or  thofe 
of  the  ancient  Stoics,  and  modern  philofophical  NecefTarians.     In  ' 
both  fyftems  man  is  equally  the  play-thing  ot  irrefiftible  fate.     As  far 
as  the  honour  of  the  Deity  is  concerned,  the  doftrine  of  Calvin   is 
infinitely  the  more  (hocking  of  the  two.     For,  as  on  the  principles 
of  the  NecefTarians,  God  is  fubjeS  to  fate  as  well  as  man ;  his  moral 
character,  though  it  is  annihilated,  is  not  biafphetned.     But,  on  Ca}-  • 
vin's  principles,  the  Deity,  free  himTelf,  eflablifhes  this  fate  with  re-? 
gard  to  man,  on  maxims,  to  human  apprehenfion  at  lead,  the  moil  . 
aibitrary,  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  capricious. 

**  The  material; fm  of  Dr.  Prieftley,"  fays  Dr.  Hill,  takes  away 
the  diftindlion  between  contingent  and  necefTary  events."  (P.  92. j 
B^it  this  diftinftion,  in.  truth,  is  equally  taken  away  by  the  prcdefli- 
nation  of  Calvin.  In  either  Tcheme  the  exiftence  of  any  contingent  . 
events  is  equally  impoflible.  The  learned  Principal  himfelf  informs 
us,  that  "  the  characteriflical  feature  in  the  Culviniftic  fyftem  is  the 
entire  dependence  of  the  creature  on  the  Creator,  whofe  will  is  con- 
fidered  as  the.  caufe* of  every  thing  that  now  exifls,  nr  that  is  to  be.**  .' 
'(P.  9j.)    I'hereafoning  is  afterwards  mentioned,  though  i'.  is' npt;.. 
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fxhibited,  by  which,  he  fays,  the  Calvinifts  (hew  "  that  every  thing 
which  istoexift  derives  its  futurition  from  the  decree  of  God,  andi$ 
forefem  because  it- is  decreed."  (P.  97.)  If  this  be  the  truq 
foundation  of  prefcience,  it  appears  to  us  as  clear  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  that  to  talk  of  any  events  being  contingent^  is  the  higheft 
abfurdity.  Yet  the  learned  Principal  elfcwhere  affures  us,  that  "the 
Arminians  and  Calvinifts  agree  in  this  fundamental  principle,  that 
contingent  events  are  forefeen  by  God."  (P.  96.)  The  Arminiam 
certainly  hold  this  principle  ;  but  the  Calvinifts  cannot  confiftently 
hold  it  unlefs  they  afiix  the  fame  precife  idea  to  tke  oppofite  terms 
contingent  and  necejfary.  The  following  is  a  very  fair  account  of  the 
fentiments  of  Arminius  with  regard  to  this  fubjcfl. 

"  He  built  his  fyftem  of  predeflination  upon  the  divine  prefcierice  thua 
BDdeffiood  :  God,  forefeeing  the  faith  and  good  works  of  fome,  determined, 
from  all  eternity,  fo  give  them,  upon  account  of  Chrift,  eternal  life:  Fore^ 
feeing  the  unbelief  and  impenitence  of  others,  he  determined,  from  ali 
^ernity,  to  leave  them  fubje^  to  condemnation."  (Pp.  92,  93.) 

The  fyftem  maintained  by  the  learned  Principal  himfelf  is  thus  far- 
ther explained : 

*' The  condition  of  the  human  race  entered  into  that  one  decree  which, 
embracing  at  once  the  end  and  the  means,  ordained  from  eternity,  with  per- 
fect wifdom,  all  that  was  to  be.  Hence/'  he  adds,  **  dilputes  about  the 
order  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  thecontroverfy  between  the  Supra-iapfari* 
ans  and  the  Sub.lapfarians  ar;e  infignificant.''  (P.  94.) 

From  this  paflage  it  appears  that  the  learned  Principal  is  a  high 
Supra-iapfarian  Calvin ift,  who  finds  nothing  revokii^g  in  the  do£krine 
here  fubjoined. 

**  Difertis  verbis  hoc  extare  negant,  decretum  fiiifle  a  Deo  ut  fua  der«?c- 

tione  peri  ret  Adam. — Liberi  arbitrii  fuifle  dicunt  ut  fortunam  ipfc  fibi  fin- 

^eret:  Deum  vero  nihil  deftinalfe  nili  ut  pro  merito  eum  tratlaret.     Tarn 

irigidum  commentum  ii  recipitur,  ubi  erit  ilia  Dei  Omnipotentia,  qua  le- 

cundum  arcanum  confilium,  quod  aliunde  no<i  pendet,  on>nia  rooderatur? 

Atqui  praedeftinatio,  velint  nohnt,  in  polteris  fe  profert. — Unde  factum  eft 

uttotgentes,  unacum  liberis  eorum  infantibus,  aeternae  morti  involveret 

lapfus  Adae  abfque  remedio,  nifi  quia  Deo  itavifumeft?  Hie  objmutelijere 

oport^t  tam  dicaces  alioqui  linguas.     Decretom  auidem   horribilet; 

FATEOR  :  inficiari  tamen  nemo  poterit  quin  praefciverit  quern  exitumeitet 

habiturus  homo  antequam  ipfum  conderet,  et  ideo  prjesciverit  q.uia 

DECRETO  suo  SIC  OKDINARAT. — Ncc  abfurdum  videri  debet  quod  dico^ 

Deum  nm  morio /irimi  hominis  casam,  et  in  eo fioste);oru?n  ruinam,  Jiravidisset  SEO 

ARBiTRio  QUoauE  SUO  DispENSASsE. — Nou dvibilabo igitUT cum  Auguf- 

tino  firapliciter  fateri,  voluntatem  Dei  esse  rerum  necessitatewt, 

atqae  id  necessario  futurun?  cfle  quod  ille  voluerit,  queraadmodum  ea  vere  fu- 

tura  funt  quae  praeviderit. — Lapsus  bst  enim  primus  homo,  auiA  Do- 

MINUS  IT  A  EXPEDjRB  censuerat:  far  c  EN8UERIT,  fios  laUt.,^  Certum 

tamen  eft  non  aliter  cenfuiflTe,  nifi  quia  videbat  nominis  fui  gloriam  inde 

merito  illufuari."     (Calv.  Inft,  LIU.  Cap.  xxiii.  |  7  and  8.) 

We 
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We  iitiy  ctriiirAy  be  allowed  to  afk  the  learned  Ptihcip^l  how  liSa 
fyftsn  is  defended  from  the  impious  confeqiience  of  making  God  the 
author  of  fin.  Even  his  fuperior  abilities,  we  are  confident,  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  fink  Under  any  attempt  Co  ward  off  the  impiitation.  The 
learned  Principal,  however^  is  a  conjifitnt  Calvinift  \  and,  in  this 
view,  is  in^niteiy  more  refpeCtaHe  than  our  £nglifh  <'  True  Church* 
men,'*  who  pretend  to  mutilate  the  dodrine  of  their  mafter,  though 
the  pretence  is  as  eafiiy  feeh  through  as  it  is  difingenuous.  We  cer- 
tainly give  the  learned  Principal  credit  for  adhering  to  the  exprefs  de-- 
clarations  of  the  ftandards  which  he  has  fub(cribed.  But  we  cannot 
compliment  either  his  candour  or  information,  when  he  tells  us  that 
**  the  Calviniftic  do£trine  of  predeftination  is  unfolded  in  the  3d  chap- 
ter of  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  and  in  the  lytb  Jrtkh  of  the  Church  of 
England.''  (P,  94.)  We  muft  take  the  liberty  to  tell  the  learned 
Principal,  that.the  17th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
Calviniftic  ;  and  that,  on  the  fubje£i  of  predeftination,  the  whole  te- 
nor of  her  articles,  of  her  homilies,  and  of  her  liturgy,  is  in  dired 
contradidion  to  the  blafphemies  of  Calvin.  Had  Dr.  Hill  been  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  our  forms,  he  might  have  eafiiy  been  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  uur  affertion.  He  himfelf  informs  us  that  "  Calvinifts 
confider  the  decree  of  reprobation,  including  two  afts,  prereiitiort  and 
condemnation,  as  abfohite."  (P.  95.)  Now  the  mod  curfory  view 
of  our  17th  article  muft  convince  Dr.  Hill  that  reprobation,  an  ef- 
fential  tenet  of  Calvinifm,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  that  article;  and 
what  is  more,  the  truth  of  it  is  never  once  fuppofed  in  any  part  of  the 
formulai-ies  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  thefe  formularies  Dr. 
Hill  will  find  nothing  analogous  to  the  dogmatical  language  of  the 
Confeffion  of  Faith,  of  which  we  here  prefent  a  fpecimen  to  01^ 
readers. 

» 

"  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  tnanifeftation  of  his  glorv,  fome  roeh 
anii  ai>geU  are  pr^edeiUnated  unto  everlafting  life,  and  others  ibre-ordained 
to  evei  lading  death. 

«•  The(e  angel*  and  n>eB,  Uuis  predefiinated  and  fore* ordained,  are  par- 
ticularly and  unchangeably  defigned  ;  and  their  number  is  io  certain  and  de- 
finite, that  it  cannot  be  either  increafed  or  diminiflied. 

•'  The  red  of  mankind,  God  was  pleafed,  •  according  to  the  un fearchable 
counfel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  exten^deth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  he 
p)ea!eth,  for  the  glory  of  his  fovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pals  by, 
and  to  ordain ,  them  to  diQionour  and  wrath  for  their  fin^  to  the  praile  of  lus 
glomus  juftice."  (Cpnf.  of  Faith,  Cap.  III.  §  3,  4,  and  7.) 

By  turning  to  p.  357,  of  our  XVIIIth  Volume,  our  readers  will 
perceive  how  corapkiely  this  language  harmonizes  with  the  firft, 
thirds  and  fouith  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  which  the  learned  Principal  will  again  r€Colle<ft  how  carncftly  the 
Engiiih  Calvinifts  laboured  for  more  than  half  a  century.  And  their 
zeal,  he  muft  own,  furniflies  an  invincible  proof  that  they  did  not  con- 
ceive the  ftaadards  of  our  Church  to  be  already  Calviniftic. 

la 
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In  fpe^ing  ^  "  the  application  of  the  remedy/*  (Cheff.  VIII.) 
Dr.  nUl  thus  exprciTes  the.fentioients  of  his  party. 

<*  Calvinifts  confider  the  gr3ce  connefled  with  falvation  a9  confined  to* 
thofe  whom  God  hath  chofen ;  as  a  fupernatural  influence  exerted  by  the 
Creator  upon  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind«  which,  delriving  its  efncaty 
fronl  the  power  of  God  fulfilling  hU  purpofe,  can  never  fail  of  its  effeft  ^ 
and  which  produces^  in  a  manner  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  but 
ordinarily  with  the  ufe  of  means,  and  akffoys  in  a  cmsistmcy  n&ith  the  leanmaBh 
nature  /w^a,  .that  change  which  js  the  work  of  the  Spirit."  (P.  8>9*.) 

Htre,  OUT  readers  will  obfcrve,  we  have  the  doflrine  of  invincihU 
grace  avowed  in  terms  as  explicit  as  poffible.  But  were  we  to  ioquire 
of  the  learned  Principal  how  the  operation  of  invincible  grace  is  con- 
fident with  the  reafonable  nature  of  man,  we  ihduld  not  expd£t  a  very 
fatisfaftory  anfwer.  The  faft  is,  that  they  arc  totally  irreconcijc- 
able :  and,  accordingly,  we  have  the  honour  to  affure  our  author 
that  invincible  grace  has  no  place  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  fanie  we  affirm  with  regard  to  what  follows :  **  This  grace 
does  not  preferve  any  man  in  this  ftate  from  every  kind  of  fin  \hut^ 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  given  cannot  fall  from  it  either  finally  or  totally.** 
This  is  preciiely  the  fifth  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.  But  hoyir  abhor- 
rent it  is  from  the  dodtrine  of  our  Church  may  be  feen  Anti-Jac. 
Rev.  Vol.  XV,  Pp.  279,  280. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  learned  author  contrads  the  difficulties 
which  adhere  to  the  Arminian  and  Calviniftic  fyftems,  in  refpe£t  to 
the  extent  and  application  of  the  remedy.  The  firft  fyft^m,  he  al- 
lows, ^^  appears,  upon  a  general  view,  moft  fatisfyingto  a  pious  and 
benevolent  mind."  Thi^  concefiion  does  equal  honour  to  him  who 
makes  1t,  and  to  the  do£)Lrine  in  favour  of  which  it  ifi  made.  But 
that  doSrine,  the  learned  Principal  conceives,  labours  under  three 
difficulties. 

"  I.  The  fuppofilivon  of  an  adminidration  of  the  means  of  grace  fuificient 
to  bring  all  men  to  falvation,  upon  which  this  fyflem  proceeds*  appears  to 
be  contradi6ijsd  by  fa6t.  2.  This  fy(lcin>  while  in  words  it  afcribes  all  to 
the  grace  of  Godj  does,  in  effedt,  refolve  our  falvation  into  fomething  in- 
dependent of  that  grace.  3.  That  failure  in  the  purpofe  of  the  Almighty, 
which  this  fyflem  feems  to  imply,  is  not  eafily  reconciled  with  our  notions 
of  hisfovereignty."  (Pp.  109,  110.)  ' 

Thefc  difficulties  of  the  learned  Prpfeflbr  appear  to  us  as  no  diffi-» 
cukiesat  all.  With  refpefl  to  the  firft,  he  feems  to  think,  that  if 
fufficient  ^ace  were  afforded  to  all  men,  all  mea  ought  to  be  neceifa** 
uly  faved.  But  are  we  warranted,  either  by  theory  or  by  fa£t,  te 
conclude  that  no  free  agejit  will  negle^l  or  abufe  the  means  which  are 
put  in  his  ppwex  tp  advance  his  own^b^pifiefs  ?  With  refpe£l  to  the 
iccond,  Armi^iaiis  oei-tainly  refolve  our  fistlvation,  in  conformity  tp^ 
Scriptute,  partly  into  our  own  endeavours.  But  the  learned  Princi- 
pal is  very  il)  informed  if  he  think  that  they  conCder  thefe  endeavouci 
^BfomeibsMg  ind^J^4ndoBt  of  tieffrgcf  tf  Q$d.    On  the  g^traryi  tbey^ 

not 
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not  ooly  in  words,  but  in  fa£l,  afcribe  our  power  td  ufe  ady  ^endes;- 
vours,  to'  the  free,  unmerited  bounty  of  God.  And  with  refpefl  to 
the  laft,  they  totally  deny  that  their  fyftem  implies  a  failure  of  the 
v'purpofe  of  the  Almighty.  The  facl  is,  that  Calvinifts  firft  chalk  out 
a  plan  for  Almighty  God,  and  then  cry  out  that,  on  the  Arminian 
fcheme,  this  plan  muft  mifc  arry.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  there- 
fore, the  plan  of  God  muft  mifcarry.  Befides,  Arminians  fee  no  in- 
confiilency  in  their  fcheme  with  the  fovercignty  of  God.  Is  the  dig- 
nity of  a  fovereign  impeached  by  fuppofmg  that  his  fubjeSs  may  be 
other  than  flaves  ?  The  people  of  this  country,  at  leaft,  have  long 
l)een  of  Opinion,  that  the  only  legitimate  and  rightful  fovereign  is  he 
who  rules  over  fubjeSs  that  are  free. 

The  objcSions  to  the  Calviniftic  fyftem,  our  author  fays,  maybe 
reduced  to  tviro  :  i.  **  It  is  conceived  to  be  inconfifteni  with  the  na- 
ture of  man^  as  a  free  moral  agent.  2.  It  is  congeivcd  to  repre- 
fent  the  Almighty  in  a  light  inconfiftent  with  his  moral  attributes; 
as  partial,  unjuft,  infincere."  (Pp.  roi,  102.)  Thefe  objeAion.sof 
cpurfe,  the  learned  Principal  undertakes  to  remove.  The  attempt  is 
conduced  with  much  apparent  metaphyfical  acutencfs,  in  our  judg- 
ment, without  any  degree  of  fuccefs. 

The  firft  objcdiion,  he  fays,  proceeds  on  that  definition  of  liberty, 
illuftrated  by  Whitby,  Clarke,  and  King,  by  which  it  is  callefl  '*  Li- 
beity  of  indifference,*'  or  the  *' felf- determining  power."  But  this 
i>bjc(SHon  vanifties,  he  adds,  when  we  adopt  the  definition  of  Edwards 
and  Locke,  "  the  power  of  afting  according  to  choice."  But  what 
do  we  gain  by  this  definition,  if  our  choice  itfelf  be,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  the  efFe£l  of  necejfity  ?  The  learned  Principal,  indeed,  both. 
here  and  elfewhere,  confounds  the  doArine  of  Calvin  with  that  of  the 
philofophical  Neceflarians.  But  the  two  doftrines,  though,  as  we  have 
fiid,  their  confequences  with  regard  to  man  are  precifely  the  ranie, 
arc  yet  diftinguifhed  by  a  clear  line  of  difference.  Both  annihilate  all 
liberty  of  choice  ;  but  the  neceffity  of  the  philofophers  arifes  from  the 
nature  of  things,  while  that  of  Calvin  is  produced  by  the  immediate 
aft  of  God.  On  this  fubj eft  Calvin  perpetually  expreffes  himfelf  in 
terms,  of  which  the  fenfe  is  fo  clear,  that  it  can  neither  be  evaded 
nor  explained  away.  The  following  paflagc  is  full  to  our  purp^^fe.  Wc 
.  have  quoted  it  on  former  occafions ;  but  it  cannot  be  quoted  or  urged 
too  often  »^  *'  Ac  voluntatem  movet,  non  qualiter  multis  feculis  fraditutn 
eft  et  creditum^  ut  nostr^b  postea  sit  electionis  motioni 

AUT  OBTEMPERARE    AUT    KEf RAO AKl^  fed   illam    EFFICACITER 

AFFiciENDo.  Illud  ergo  totics  a  Chryfoftomo  repetittim  neceffe  eft, 
quern  trahit  volentem  trahit."  (Inft.  II.  3,  10.)  No  Wronger  wordr 
than  thefe  can  be  employed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  freedom  of  chotc(* 
Nay,  Calvin  held  that,  in  the  work  of  converfion,  God  not  only  in' 
ftuencesy  but  aftually  aboUJhes  the  human  will,  and  fubftitutes  another 
will  in  its  place.  For,  commenting  on  Ezek.  xxxvi.  16.  thefe  arp  bis 
.words:  "  Si  ergo  lapis  in  carnem  transformatur  quando  nos  Deus  ad 
^efti  ftudlum .  qonvertit  i    a»oi*etur.  (^uicquid  £ST  pkofki* 
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NOsTRiB  voluntatis:  quod  in  ejuslogum  succedit,  to-' 
TUM  A  Deo  est.'*  This  is  foiJowed,  indeed,  by  a  metaphyfical  dif- 
tindion,  which  is,  hotvever,  of  no  valuel  **  Voluntatem  dicp  abo- 
Jeri,  noii  quatenus  eft  volunta's ;  quia  in  homirirs  converfrone  integrum 
manet  quod  primze  eft  naturse :  creari  aute^m  novam  dico,  ron  ut  vo- 
luntas effc  incipiar,  fed  vertatur  ex  mala  in  bonam.  Hoc  in  solidum 
A  Deo  fieri  AFFiRMO/'     (Inft.  11.  3.  6.) 

It  appears,  then,  with  evidence  the  molt  complete,  th  it  Calvin 
allovvs  ^/*  w/?  liberty  of  cimce,  and  that  confequently,  the  attempt  is  hopc- 
Jefs  to  reconcile  his  fyftem  wjth  "  the  nature  of  man  as  a  free  moral 
agent."  Accordingly^  it  will  not  fail  to  be'obferyed,  that  the  learned* 
Principal  has  not  even  attempted  to  remove. this  infurmountable  ob- 
jeftioD.  >  Inftead  of  fliewing  us  liow  Calvinifm  is  confiftent  with  bumati 
liberty,  he  has  carried  us  away  altogether  from  Calvinifei,  and  di- 
refted  our  attention  to  the  principles  of  what  is  ^called  philofophical 
neuj/iiy,  which,  though  a  fyftem  equally  hoftile  to  liberty,  is  yet  a 
fyftem  totally  diftind,  but  the  more  comfortable  and  fatisfadtory  of^ 
the  two.  At  all  events,  the  two  aflertions  with  which  the  learned 
Principal  concludes  his  anfwer  to  this  objedion,  are  worfe  than  gra- 
tuitous :  "  By  this  efficacy,  the  Almighty  infallibly  direSfs  the  c&nduGt 
of  the  eleB  ;  and  they  attain  the  liberty  of  amoral  agent, *^ 

The  fecond  of  the  above  two  objections  is,  if  poflible,  (till  more 
formidable  than  the  firft.     Calvinifm  certainly  reprc tents  God  z%  par^ 
tial^  fince  his  favours  are  capricioufly  .beftowed,  without,  any  reafon 
but  his  fimple  pleafure.     It  feprefcnts  him  as  unjuji^  fince  he  firft 
predeftinates  men  to  wickednefs  {ov  prepares  them   for  mifery)  and' 
then  damns  them  for  that  wickednefs.     It  reprefents  him  as  injtncere^' 
fince  he  dire£ts  his  precepts,  his  promifes,  his  exhortations,  arid  h\s*! 
threatenings,  equally  to  the  reprobate  as  to  the  elecS,  though  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  agency,,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  decree,  the  former' 
are  totally  incapable  of  being  profited  by  them.     All  thefe  impious- 
and  horrid  blafpHemies  Calvin  conftantly  and  loudly  maintains.     We 
could  eafily  produce  almoft  innumerable  proofs;  but  thofe  of  our 
readers  who  have  attended   to  our  former  examinations,  at  various  ^ 
times,  of  the  Calviniftic  dodtrines,  are  already  acquainted  with  many 
of  thefe  proofs;  and  by  looking  into  Cakin's  works  they  will  find 
many  more.     In  fliort,  the  God  of  Calvin  is  equally  deftitute  of  juf- 
tice,  of  goodnefs,  of  veracity,  and  of  mercy. 

But  let  us  hear  the  realbning  of  the  learned  Principal  in  reply  to. 
this  obje(aion:  "  The  Almighty,*'  he  fays,  *^  diftributes  his  favours  " 
according  to  his  pleafure :  and  the  grace  by  which  any  are  faved  pro- 
ceeds froni  companion,  an  exercife  of  goodnefs  to  which  none  caa 
claim  a  right."  (P.  104.)  He  who  acquiefccs  in  an  argument  like 
this,  muft  be  eafily  fatisficd.  By  the  irreverfible  decree  of  God,  the 
whole  human  race  are  funk  into  a  .ftate  which  inevitably  fubjedls 
them  to  eternal  damnation ;  they  are  all  in  themfelves  on  aa  equal 
footing,  all  equally  objects  of  pity  and  compafiion.  Of  ^hc  millions 
reduced  to  this  ftate  by  himfel'f,  it  plcafes  God  .to  favb*a  fmall  num- 
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ber,  and  leaves  all  the  reft  to  their  terrible  fate.  Ancf  this  is  replt* 
fented  as  a  proof  of  goodttifi  J  If  the  learned  Profeflbr  had  to  dcfcribe 
a  man  whofe  condufi  was  governed  by  fuch  a  principle,  he  would 
think  *hatthat  man  could  not  pofliUy  be  painted  in  colours  too  blacky 
and  would  hold  up  his  chara£ter  to  public  execration.  Yet  fuch  a 
being  precifely  (with  horror  we  fpeak  it ! )  is  the' God  of  Calvin ! 

What  follows  excited  our  higheft  aftoni(hinent.  **  The  decree  of 
reprobation  does  not  exert  any  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  lead- 
ing them  to  fin  :  the  neceflity  of  finning  is  not  phytical,  which  frees 
from  all  blame ;  but  moral,  which  implies  the  higheft  degree  of 
blame."  (P.  104.)  With  regard  to  the  iirft  aflertion  in  this  paflage,  the 
language  is  ambiguous :  but  if  the  de£rei  of  reprobation  itjilf  does 
not  lead  men  to  fin,  the  execution  of  it  does,  and  does  fo  inevitably. 
For  firft,  all  men,  in  confequence  of  the  fall  (which  was  alfo  de* 
creed)  are,  according  to  Calvin,  naturally  under  a  necejpty  ofJ%nning» 
(Inft.  II.  4.  I.)  From  this  neceffity  the  eleft  are  delivered  by  in- 
vincible grace.  But  the  reprobate,  befide  remaining  under  thtir  na- 
tural necefiity  of  finning,  are  carefully  and  iNDUSTRiotrsLY 
PREPARED  for  that  damnation  td  which  by  the  decree  df  reproba- 
tion they  are  adjudged.  Not  only  is  the  neceflarjr  grace  withheld  froca 
them,  but  the  very  mezins  of  grace  are  converted  to  their  ruin.  That 
we  are  not  here  mifreprefenting  Calvin,  our  learned  readers  will  be  fully 
convinced  by  conrulting  the  extrads  quoted  from  the  Inftitutes,  at* 
pr  19,  of  our  XlXth  Volume;  To  thele  we  fhall  here  add  only  the 
following,  which  is  equally  explicit  and  luminous  with  any  of  them. 
*'  Verbum  idem  dum  reprobis  deftinat,  etfinon  in  eorum  correSfionem^ 
in  alium  tamen  ujum  valerefacit  \  quo  et  in  prafens  cmfcientut  uJH» 
tnonio  urgeantur^  et  in  judicii  diem  magis  reddantur  inex- 
cusABiLEs/'  (Inft.  II.  5.  5.)  Thus  thefe  mtferable  wretches  are 
firft,  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  placed  in  a  fituation  in  which  they 
cannot  help  themfelves.  An  ofF^r  of  afliftance  is  then  held  out  to 
them ;  but  it  is  only  in  mockery :  for  no  afliftance  is  really  defigned 
them.  And'laftly,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  they  are  upbraided  and 
condemned  as  inexcufable,  becaufe  they  negleded  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  offer.  Does  the  learned  Principal,  in  good  earneft,  conceive 
fuch  a  condud  as  this  to  be  quite  confiftent  with  the  m^ral  attributes 
of  God? 

With  refpe£l  to  the  fecond  of  the  Principal's  aflertions,  **  that  the 
neceflity  of  finning  is  not  phyfical  but  moral,'*  we  hare  here  again  to 
contend,  not  with  theCalvinift,  but  with  the  philofophicalNecefTarlan. 
But  on  this  point  it  is  fuperfluous  to  enlarge.  It  is  perfe£tly  fufiicient 
to  reniind  our  readers,  that  on  Calvin's  principles,  with  which  alone 
we  are  at  prefent  concerned,  necejjity  of  finning  arifes  from  the  pofitive 
decree  of  God.  It  is,  therefore,  of  not  the  fmalleft  confequence,  whe- 
ther this  neceffity  be  phyfical  or  moral,  confidered  with  refpe£t  to  the 
nature  of  man.  It  ultimately  flows  from  a  phyfical  caufe  \  the  will, 
appointment,  or  agency  of  God,  The  philofophical  Necef&rian) 
therefore,  would  effedlually  b^  every  plea  for  remonftrance^  cenfvre. 
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or  complaint,  if  he  could  prove  h?s  priiKiple,  that  in  the  fyftem  of 
the  univerfe,  nothing  could  poflibly  have  been  otherwife  than  it  is. 
But  ihe  Carvinlft,  while  he  drfclaims  that  principle,  places  mankind 
under  the  government  of  a  being  whofe  charadler  is.  the  objeqt  of 
horror  and  of  det^ftation. 

"  If  we  aflc,"  fays  the  learned  Principal,"  why  God  gave  only^to 
fome  that  grace  which,  although  not  bound  to  give  to  any,  he  might 
have  given  to  all,,  we  recur  to  the  antient  queftion  con,ceriiing  the 
origin  of  evil."  His  own  fdution  of  the  queftion  is  this,  **  that  al- 
though we  cannot  explain  how  eyil  is  fubfervient  to  good  in  the  ge« 
nerai  fyftem,  we  infer  from  the  ^xiftence  of  the  world,  that  it  was 
not  unworthy  bf  God  to  produce  a  world  fuch  as  this."  And  he  adds, 
that  "  this  philofophical  anfwcr  to  the  queftion  concerning  the  origiii 
of  evil,  is  the  anfwer  to  the  fe(;:ond  objection  againft  the  Calviniftic 
fyftem."  But  the  learned  author  appears  to  us  to  be  in  a  miftake. 
The  Calviniftic  fyftem,  not  content  with  the  evil  a6hially  in  the  worlds 
creates  an  evil  infinite  in  extent  and  endlefs  in  duration,  for  which  it 
afligns  no  other  reafon  but  an  arbitrary,  cruel,  and  capricious  decree. 
"  The  ^vil  that  is  in  the  univei*fe  is  permitted,"^  Dr.  Hill  affirms, 
"  to  exift  upon  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  good."  (P.  106.) 
We  can  eafily  fee  that  good  may  arife  from  the  punifhmeht  of  incor- 
rigibly wicked  offenders  who  had  power  to  aft  otherwife.  But  we 
cannot  fee  \yhat  good  cffefls  can  be  produced  from  condemning  to  ^ 
ftate  of  eternal  mifery,  innumerable  rational  creaturbs,  created  ex^ 
refsly  for  \he  purpofe  of  being  damned;  and  who^  therefore,  never 

'  the  means  of  efcaping  damnation.  Calvin's  doSrine  is  clear :  '*  /»?- 

I  plOSfuiJfe  DESTINATO  CREATOS  UT  PERIRENT."    (On  Rom.  IX.   j8.) 

and  "  excacari,  NON  Eos  QUI  SU4  malitia  id  meriti  sunt,  sed 

QUI  ANTE  MUNDI  CREATIONEM  REPROBATI   SUNT  A  De.O."^    (Oa 

Rom.  xi.  7.)  The  damnation  of  his  reprobate  is,  therefore,  purely 
gratuitous  ;  for  they  never  were  in  a  ftate  of  probation.  It  is  entirely 
refolved  into  the  good  pleafure  or  glory  of  God.  Dr.  Hill  fay^,  indcedf 
that  '*  Arminians  are  obliged  to  have  recourfif  to  the  fame  anfwer," 
to  account  for  the  acknowledged  inequality  in  the  gifts  both  of 
nature  and  of  grace.  But  the  difference  is  immehfe :  for  Arminians 
,  hold  that  a  fufficiency  of  grace  is  conferred  on  every  man;  and' that 
I  the  damnation  of  any  is  owing  to  the  abufe  of  it.  This  fully  vindi- 
[  catcs  the  moral  charaSer  of  God,  which,  on  the  principles  of  Calvin, 
I  can  never  be  vindicated.  Dr.  Hill,  we  obferve,  explains  to  his  pupils 
^  what  Calyinifts  mean  by  the  glory  of  God\  we  wiih^that  he  had  in- 
ferted  the  explanation.  But  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  we  earneftly  re- 
1  commend  to  our  readers  a  fermon  of  Archbilhop  Sharpe  on  the  fub- 
!  jecl,  of  which  the  text  is,  i  Cor.  x.  31.  The  difcourfes  of  this  ex- 
I   cellent  divine  are,  indeed,  ineftimable. 

\         :    ■".  ^     (To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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The  Correfpondenci  of  the  late  J.  Wilkes  with  his  Friends :  Pmied 
from  the  original  MSS. ;  in  which  are-  introduced  Memeln  of  hh 
Life.     "Ry  John  Almon.     8vo.     5  Vols.     Phillips,     1805. 

Letters  from  the  Tear  1774  to  17^6  of  7.  JVilkesy  EJq.  addreffed ta  hh 
Daughter^  the  late  Mifs  Wilkes  ;  Jrith  a  ColleSfion  of  his  mijcelk- 
neous  Poems,  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  lamo,  4  Vols.  Longman  and  Co.  Hate  hard,  London. 
Conftable  and  Co.     Edinburgh.     1804. 

**  T  EAVE  me,  leave  me  to  repofc  !*'  was  the  repeated  anfwerof 
JLi  the  northern  prophetefs  to  Odin,  when  he  preflcd  her  to  re- 
Teal  what  file  wifhed  not  to  difcover.  We  are  much  miftaken, 
could  the  fubjcft  of  the  publications  now  before  us  fpeak  from  the 
manfions  of  the  dead,  if  he  would  not  moft  heartily  join  in  this 
reiterated  refponfe  of  the  **  mother  of  the  giant-brood."  But  he 
would  call  in  vain — to  book-makers  and  bookfellers  nothing  is  facred, 
not  even  the  afhcs  of  the  dead.  Yet,  though  he  might  with  the 
iitmoft  propriety  intreat  his  biographers  to  leave  him  to  repofe,  he 
could  not,  either  with  propriety  or  truth,  reproach  them,  as  Ho- 
tace's  madman  did  his  friends,  with  **  Pol!  me  occidifiis  amici-^  for> 
long  before  the  publication  of  thefe  nine  volumes,  to  the  thinking 
world  there  was  ,  nothing  equivocal' \^  the  chara£ler  of  J.  Wilkes, 
Efq.  If  rtot  fair  J  it  was  at  leaft  clear  and  decided.  Webavethc 
plcafurc  therefore  of  announcing  to  the  prefent  editors  and  biogra- 
phers that  they  have  dene  him  little  harm.  Their  work  will  be 
hardly  more  injurious  to  his  memory  than  FalftafF's  fword  to  the  car- 
cafe  of  Hotfpur.  This  however  is  all  the  confolation  we  can  be- 
ftow :  it  will  not,  we  arc  afraid,  make  up  for  what  truth  compels 
us  to  fubjoin,  that  their  nine  volumes  cither  contain  only  things  air 
ready  known  to  the  public,  or  what  is  not  merely  unimportant,  bu^ 
jfrivolous. 

The  anonymous  editor  of  the  letters  of  J.  Wilkes,  Efq.  ffora 
1774  to  1796,  who  is  alfo  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  prefixed  to 
thefe  letters,  appears  to  be  not  quite  a  vlunteer^  but  to  haye  been 
Somehow  prefftrd  into  the  fervice,  from  what  motives  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  He  does  his  duty  however  in  a  foldier-like  man- 
ner. To  drop  the  metaphor,  the  Memoir  prefixed  10  the  four  vo- 
lumes, is  well  written  :  the  writer  fays  with  ingenuity,  and  for  the 
tnoft  part  with  moderation,  all  that  could  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft;  but 
appears  to  feel  that  it  is  "  Labor  improbusj*  that  he  is  endeavouring 
to  wafli  the  blackamoor  white.  We  could  often  make  wild  work 
ivith  the  concJulions  from  his  premifes,  were  we  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  them ;  but  the  fentiments  and  contiuft  of  Mr. 
^  jlkes,  which  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  (as  exhibited  in  thefe 
letters,  and  Mr.  Almon's  volumes)  fpare  us  every  trouble  ofth« 
kjnd.  They  fpeak  more  forcibly  than  a  thoufand  arguments. 
Mr.  Alnaon^  the  editor  of  the  fivp  volomes,  is  of  talents  roorc 
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tranfcendent.  JJe  is  no  puling  and  unwilling  co/ifcript,  but  a  tried 
and  hajcly  veteran.  H«  da&es  through  .thick  and  thin.  He  nar- 
ratesall  the  deviationa  (we  are  miilaken,  he  does  not  narrate  all)  of 
his  hero  from  the  rule  of  right,  whether  in  politifs  or  morals  5  yet, 
at  the  fame  time,  holds  him  up  as  a  policical  paragon,  and  as  fo  pure 
a  moraljft,  as  fo  much  alive  to  all  the  decencies  and  delicacies  of 
^  female  condudl,  to  the  to  x^Aov  of  womunhood,  as  to  have  been  raoft 
peculiarly  fitted  for — a  young  "  lady's  preceptor!"  Oq 
iinijhlng  this  fentence,  we  had  our  fears  that  we  had  exprefled  our» 
fclves  too  ftrongly ;  hardly  conceiving  it  poffible  that  even  Mr.  A. 
could  have  ri(ked  fo  prepofterous  a  fentimenr.  We  therefore  turne4 
again  to  his  work,  and  found  that  our  only  failure  was  in  having 
given  his  ientiment  with  all  the  feehlenefs  .of  a  copyifi.  We  take 
Ihame  to  ourfclves  for  having  fallen  fo  very  far  Ihort  of  his  oiiginal 
energy  ;  and,  to  make  the  beft  amends  we  can,  we  treat  the  public 
with  his  own  word:,  *^IVIr.  WiJkes  was,  perhaps,  the  beft  lady^s 
preceptir  ever  known,*'  (Vol.  V.  p.  286.)  With  all  the  humilit/ 
which  coriviQion  of  inferiority  productji,  we  be;^  leave  to  point  out 
to  our  readers  how  far  Mr.  A.  goes  beyond  us.  We  had  repre- 
fented  him  as  only  faying  that  Mr.  W.  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  young 
lady's  preceptor ;  whertas  it  appears,  to  our  confulion,  that  he  had  faid 
that  Mr.  W.  was  not  only  the  l^tft  fitted  for  a  lady's  preceptor,  but 
aStually  *' the  beft  lady's  preceptor  ever, known."  Once  more  w^ 
humble  ourfelves  before  Mr.  A.  for  having  given  fo  cold  and  emaf* 
culated  a  copy  of  his  very  warm  and  vigorous  ideas.  We  know  not 
whether  Mr.  A.  be  a  married  man,  neither  can  we  tell  whether  he 
have  daughters,  either  in  the  dull  matrimonial  way,  or  in  the  more 
liberal  and  frifky  a  la  fVilkes  fajhion  \  in  which  latter  mode  Mr.  A» 
and  the  patriot's  anonymous  biographer,  inform  us  that  the  pious  en*, 
deavours  of  the  patriot  and  lady's  preceptor  were  rewarded  with  fuc- 
cefs :  but  we  moft  fincerely,  mr.ft  devoutly  (even  fhould  Mr.  A,  bo 
fcandalifed  at  the  latter  term)  wifli  and  hope  that  none  of  his  female 
.plants,  whether  of.  the  garden  fpecies,  or  of  the  wilder  varieties^^ 
were  ever  placed  {even  during  his  mott  violent  paroixyfm  of  Wilkite 
adoration)  under  the  parent  wing  of  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  hh  heaven* 
born  lady's  preceptor. 

But,  pa  fling  from  generals,  let  us  dip  a  little  into  the  private,  and! 
public  life  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  given  to  the  world  by  Mr^.  With* 
out  going  farther  back,  we  are  told  that  his  father  was  an  eminent 
diftiller  in  St.  John's-fquare,  Clerkenwell,  who  '*  lived  in"  a  fplendi<l 
ityle,  and  kept  a  very  elegant  and  fumptuous  table  for  all  hit 
friends;"  he,  moreover,  always  drove  his  **  coach  andfix^  fuch'  was 
his  love  of  external  appearance ;"  and  he,  finally,  did  (rom  time  to 
time^  communicate  the  blefling  of  this  coach  and  fix  to  a  "  Mr. 
Mead,  an  eminent  dry-falter  on  London-bridge."  Mrs.  Wijkes,  ouf 
hero's  mother,  was  a  Diflenter ;  Mead,  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Wilkes)  were  alfo  Diflcnters  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes, 
thcijjh  profefling  to  bexjf  the  eftablifhed  Church,  yet,  like  the  Jew» 
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of  old,  inftead  of  worfhipping  at  Jerufalem,  went  fometimes  to  the 
dijfenting  high-places  :  and  (0  we  find  that  thediftiller's  coach  and  fix 
**  frequently"  conveyed  the  dry-falter  and  family,  as  well  as  himfeif 
and  family,  tothemcettng-houfe  in  South  wood- lane,  at  Highgate. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  prelient  volumes  was  the  favourite  fon  of  tbis 
diftiller,  who  was*  fo  fond  oi  external  appearance.  The  aberrations 
of  the  fon  from  moral  re<9itude,  feem  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
double  portion  of  this  fondnefs.     To  be  confpicuous  in  gay  and  dif- 

.  folute  feciety;  to  be  fpoken  of  as  a  diftinguiflied  public  charaScr, 
were  his  chief  objects  at  his  outfet  in  life.  Thefe  he  always  kept  in 
view,  as  the  means,  after  he  had  fpent  a  large  fortune,  of  obtaining 
wherewithal  to  indulge  his  appetites,  and  fatisfy  his  pafTion  for  ex- 
ternal appearance ;  for  he  was  not  a  patriot  of  the  Andrew  Marvel 
flamp,  who  could  dine  on  cold  (houlder  of  mutton,  and  live  in  a 
garret/  His  firft  ftep  in  life  ftrongly  marked  this  unbounded  propen- 
fity  of  trying  to  acquire  at  any  rate  the  means  of  what  he  thought 
alone  merited  the  name  of  enjoyment  j  we  mean  the  indulgence  of 
every  luxurious  appetite.     He  married  at  twenty- two  a  woman  of 

.  thirty- two,  a  rigid  DiflPenter,  educated  in  a  narrow  circle,  a  pcrfon 
who,  he  muft  have  been  convinced,  at  the  time  he  led  her  to  the  altar, 
was  for  him  a  mod  unfit  mate.  In  fa£l  he  married  not  the  woman, 
but  a  large  fortune;  as  he  himfeif  tells  us  fairly  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, **  It  was  a  facrifice  to  Plutus.  not  to  Venus.  I  flumbled  at  the 
very  threihold  of  the  temple  of  Hymen  : 

"  The  God  of  Love  was  not  a  bidden  gueft. 
Nor  prefent  at  his  own  myfterious  feafl/'    ' 

Having  thus  obtained  "  a  large  fortune,"  he  made  hafte  to  emoy  it  in 
his  fehfeof  enjoyment,  A  fplcndid  houfe  was  hired  in  a  fafhionable 
fituation,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  rufhcd  into  every  fpecies  of  expcnfe  and 
diffipatlon ;  and  without  the  fmalleft  attention  to  a  wife  of  ftrid  prin- 
ciples, of  delicacy  and  fenfibility,  daily  filled  his  table  with  *^  gay 
bacchanalians,  of  diffolute  manners,  and  vulgar  language,"  (Vol.1. 
p.  18.)  V who  were  "  often  coarfe,  and  almofl  obfcene:"  (Ibid.  p.  19.) 
had  he  laid  altogether  apd  grofsly  fo,  he  would  not  have  gone  beyond 
the  truth.  Againft  this  condudl:  Mrs.  Wilkes  remonftrated,  but  re- 
monftrated  in  vain  5  Mr.  W.  could  not  be  brought  to  flop  in  his 
career  of  diflip^ation,  and  a  feparation  took  place.  The  feparat^ 
•  maintenance  allowed  to  the  lady  by  her  generous  hufband  (though  by 
his  own  confeffion  (he  had  brought  him  a  large  fortune,  and  though 
his  own,  by  the  fame  confeffion,  was  "  alfothat  of  a  gentleman")  was 
only  200I.  per  annum.  Small  as  this  annuity  was,  he  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  deprive  her  of  it;  fi^rft,  by  every  gentle  and  in- 
fmuating  art ;  and  when  thefe  failed,  by  procefs  of  law.  In  bmh 
ways  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fit  down  at  the  fame  time  with 
difappointment  anddifgracc. 

Againft  a  report  which  Mr.  A.  fays  was  circulated  at  the  tjmcbf 
the  ftparation;,  he  vigoroufly, defends  t^shcro.    "  An  opinion,*/  ^ 
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fays,  *<  has  been  circulated  that  religion  was  the  firft  caufe  of  the 
difagreenient   between  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Wilfces."      (Vol.  L   p.  20.) 
This  he  proves  could  not  be  true.     lil.    ^<  Beotufe  he  was  not  a 
likely  man  to  quarrel  with  a  lady  on  the  fcorc  of  religion."     (Ibid.) 
adiy.  Becaufe  **  they  frequently  went  to  meeting  together."  ^  (Ibid.) 
3dly.    Becaufe,  **  at  Aylcfbury,  he  generally  went  to  church  twice  a 
day."    (Ibidj)      4thly.  Becaufe  "  he  fubfcribed  annually  for  many 
years  twelve  guineas  to  fupport  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
the  Diffcnters."     (Ibid.)     *'  Thefe  fads,"  he  triumphantly  adds^ 
**  do  not  evince   any  bigoted,  or  obftinate  tenacity  concerning  relir 
gton."    (Ibid.)     But  Mr.  A.  might  have  fpared  all  this  accumula- 
tion of  proof,  as  we  may  venture  to  aiTert  without  the  rifk  of  a  de^ 
nial,  that  among  all  the  foibles,  faults,  and  crimes  of  this  buftling 
demagogue,    a  tenacity  concerning  religion  was  never  mentioned. 
Had  Mrs.  Wilkes  been  2,  Mahometan,  or  a  Hindoo,  or  a  Guebre,, 
or  an  adorer  of  the  excrementious  divinity  of  Thibet',  J.  Wilkes, 
with  the  religious,  or   irreligious  verfatility  of  the   Corfican  em- 
peror of  the  French,  would  have  accompanied  her  to  her  place  of 
worlhip,    and   changed  his  belief,   or  no  belief,   as  often.,  as'  ihp 
pleafcd;  provided  always  that  the  good  woman  had  been  difpofed 

Juietly  to  behold  her  fortune  rapidly  nielt  awtty  ;  to  wink  at  a  little 
runkennefs,  and  to  liften  quietly  to  d^ily  blafphemy  and  obfcenity 
at  her  table.  This  the  unreafonable  woman  was  not  difpofed  to  do, 
and  fo,  after  all  Mr.  A.'s  proofs  to  the  contrary,  we.  muft  beg 
leave  to  think  that  religion  on  the  fide  of  the  wife,  and  irreligion  on  ' 
that  of  the  hufband^  were  the  great  caufes  of  difagreement. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  W.'s  firft  ftep  in  public  life,  as  given  by 
his  friend  and  biographer  Mr.  A.  He  was  perfuaded  by  his  bottle 
companions  that  he  had  great  parliamentary  talents  ;  .of  this  it  was 
no  hard  matter  to  perfuadea  man  who  throughout  life  feems  to  have 
appreciated  himfelf  at  leaft  at  his  full  value.  Follovying  their  ad- 
vice, and  in  fpite  of  the  renr)Dnftrances  of  his  father,  his  mother-in- 
law,  his  wife,  and  all  his  real  friends,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
town  of  Berwick,  where  he  had  no  natural  intereft,  and  where  his 
fuccefs,  of  courfe,  depended  folely  on  his  purje.  His  addrefs  to  the 
eledlors  of  Berwick,  which  he,  and  his  kind  friends  have  preferved„ 
difplays  that  grofs,  and  unblufliing  impudence  of  his  patriotic  af- 
fertioQ  invariably  adhered  to  by  him  during  his  political  warfare,  ta 
which  his  c6ndu6t,  and  his  motives  of  a6hion  (which  laft  he  could 
not  always  conceal,  and  which  indeed,  among  friends,  he  did  not 
wi(h  or  endeavour  to  conceal)  conftantly  gave  the  lie.  As  illuf- 
trating  his  political  chara£ler,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

"  GentlemeHj,  I  beg*  leave  to  offer  myfelf  a  candidate  to  reprefent  yon 
in  Parliament.  I  came  here  with  the  utroofl  pleafure^  to  make  you  a  tender 
of  nxy  fervices,  from  the  alTurances  I  had  received  of  your  fteady  attach-^ 
ment  to  thecaufe  of  liberty.  I  early  embarked  in  the  fame  generous  caufe» 
and  have  always  had  it  neared  to  my  heart. 

''  I  am  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  excellence  of  the  confiitution  of  thta 
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happy  country,  and  my  utmofl  efibrts  (hall  jbe  exerted  far  the  prefervaiion 
of  it.  In  this,  and  in  every  other  cafe,  I  hope  to  be  your  faithful  r'epre- 
fentative;  and  while  I  am  delivering  your  fentimcnts,  and  dilchargiug  my 
duty  to  my  conftituents,  1  ftiall  have  the-  fatisfadion  of  ferving  a  caule 
which  I  have  valued  beyond  every  thing.  '     ' 

"  If  I  am  To  happy  as  to  fucceed,  I  a  (Hire  you,  gentlemen,  I  (ball  ever 
be  vi'afchful  over  the  interefrs  of  this  nation  in  general;  and  tlx^  g^od  of 
this  corporation  (hall  have  my  particular  j^ttention.  it  lliall  always  be  my  fa- 
vourite ftudy.  My  warmelt  endeav(;urs  (liall  be  employed  for  you,  and  I 
4hall  eftcera  myfelf  happy  in  every  opportunity  of  doing  you  a  real  fer- 
vice.  , 

"  Gentlemen,  I  come  here  uncorrujitlng,  and  I  promife  you  I  (liall  ever 
be  MicorrvpteiL  As  I  ftever  will  take  a  bribe,  fo  I  will  never  ofler  one.  I 
iliould  think  myfelf  totally  unworthy  of  the  great  and  important  trufl  I  am 
now  foliciting,  if  I  fought  to  obtain  it  b?  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  my 
Country.  I  hold  them  to  be  facred  ;  and  I  think  the  happinels  and  iecurity 
of  every  man  depends  on  the  oblervance  of  them. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  private  views :  my  fole  ambition  Is  to  ferve  ray 
country,  aixl  to  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  the  invaluable  privileges 
which  this  nation  enjoys  beyond  any  other  in  the  world.  I  Ihall  ad  fieariily 
on  thefe  principles ;  and'therefore  I  hope  for  the  honour  of  your  protection 
and  encouragement,  and  (hall  endeavour  to  convinc,e  you  of  my  fincereft 
regards,  and  warmeft  gratitude." 

Two  paflages  in  this  fpeech  are  very  confpicuous  :  ^*  Gentlemen,- 
I  come  here  uncorruptingj  and  I  promife  you  I  fhall  ever  be  toi^cor' 
rupied.  As  I.  never  will  tah  a  hr'they  fo  I  will  never  $ffer  one  I — Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  no  private  views,  my  fole  ambition  is  to  ferve  my 
country  !"  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  .the  orator  when  (peaking  of 
bribery,  his  friend  and  biographer  Mr.  A.  and  n9t  we,  fhall  fpeak; 
*^  not withftan ding  Mr.  W.'s  fine  fpeech  about  virtue  and  patriotifm, 
this  experiment  coft  him  between  3  and  4000I."  (Vol.  I.  p.  27.)  As 
to  his  patriotic  motives  to  ferve  his  country,  we  fliall  have  an  opportu- 
nity as  we  proceed  to  examine  their  purity.       ^ 

Difappointed  at  Berwick,  he  was  more  fuccefsful  at  Aylefbury; 
but,  as  Mr.  A.  informs  us,  at  the  expenfe  of  "  upwards  of  7000I." 
Thefe  bleedini^s  of  the  purfe,  all  for  the  fake  cf  his  dear  country !  led 
him  to  have  dealings  with  the  Jews;  and,  as  ^^  facilis  eji  defcenjus 
avemiy^  to  have  foon  afterwards  dealings  with  the  devii,  who  no 
doubt  at  this  time'fuggeftcd  to  him  the  attempt  of  robbing  his  wife 
of  the  pittance  of  an  annuity  which  had  been.granted  to  her  on  their 
fcparatinn.  The  cafe  in  Burrows'  Reports,  which  Wilkcs's/r/W/y 
biographer  cites  at  length  (Vol.  I.  Pp.  36,  37.)  records  the  infamous 
tranfaSion,  and  his  legal  and  merited  defeat. 

Another  Aylefbury  eleftion,  and  his  "  flyle  of  living,'*  we  arq 
t<)ld,  "  obliged  him  to  think  ferioufly  of  obtaining  fome  public  fitua- 
tion."  The  embafTy  to  Conflantinople,  and  the  government  of 
Canada,  were,  at  different  times,  objedts  of  his  ambition,  in  bo:h  of 
thcfr:  he  wasxlifappointed.  Nothing  row  remained  for  him.  but  of' 
foftiion^  that  refuge  of  difappoiiunient  and  difcontean     He  became  a 
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writer  againft  miniftry,   and  managed    the   controverfy   with  con- 
fiderablc  vivacity,    but    with   much    coarle   and   acrimonious   perfo- 
nalities.    .7  his  is  not  the  place  to  "enter   into  the  affair  of  general 
warrants,'  of  Wilkes's  opulfion  from  i^e  Houfeof  Commons,  out- 
lawry, &c.     It  is  enough  to  fay  that  the   prefent  biographer  confirms 
what  very  few  doubted  of  befou',  viz.    the  injincerity  of  Wilkes's  pa* 
liiotifm.      AmicJft    his    loudtft    cries   for    liberty,    and   exclamations 
againft  miniftry,   he  was  ever  leady  to  mnke  peace  with  any  nniiniftry 
on  certain  conditions.     In  1764  he   fays,   in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cotes, 
**  If  they    (the  miniftry)    wfuld  fend  me  ambaffador  to  Conftanti- 
nople,    rV  is  all  I ftj$uld  iiij}),*^     (Vol.Lp.  62.)     In  the  fame  letter 
he  adds,   **  If  I  ftay  in  Paris"   (i.e.   if  1  am  negledled  by  miniftry) 
,"  I  will  not  be  f<  r^^ot  in  England  5    for  I  will  feed  the  papers  from 
time  to  time   with    gall    and    vinegar  againft   the   adminiftration.'* 
(Vol.  II.  p.  5^.)     In  another  letter  to  the  fdme  perfun  in  J  765,  iie 
writes,   *' I  have  never  yet  heard   who  the  prefent  miniftry  are:    I 
believe  the  Scot  is  the  breaih   of  their  noftrils.     It  depends  however 
upon  them  whether  Mr.  Wilkes  is  their  friend  or  their  enemy.     If 
he  ftarts  a$  the  latter,  he  will  lafh  them  with  fcorpion  rods,   and  they 
are  already'prepared  :    I  wifti  however  that  we  may  be  friends ;   and 
I  had  rather  follow  the   plan   that  I  marked  out  in  my   letter  from 
Geneva*."     (Vol.11,   p.  214.)     Here  our  worthy  patriot  is  ready 
to  be  friends  with   miniltry,  even   Ihould  they  be  the  creatures   of 
Bute,  provided  they  will  make  him  an  ambaflkdor ;  but  if  they  will 
not,  though  he  profeflTes  to  know  nothing  of  them  or  of  their  me?u. 
fures,  though  they  may  be   honeft  men,  and   their  meafures  advan<» 
tageous  to  the  country,  yet  he  vows  he   will  ,laih  them  with  fcorpion 
rods!     Of  fuch  rotten  ftufF  in  general   is   formed  the  garifli  cloke  of 
patriot! fm  :  but  '*  Falsb  et  infidiose  libertatis  nomen  obtenditur  ab 
iis,  qui  pnvatim   degeneres^  in  publicum  exitioji^  nihil    fpei    nifi   per 
iifcordias  habent."     That  Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  patriot  of  this  ftamp 
we  think,'  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  is  fufficiently  evident. 
We  ftiall    produce  fome  farther  proofs  from  both   his   biographers. 
The  anonymous  biographer  informs  us,  (Vol.  L  Pp.  21,  22,)  *'  That 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  W.  when  colonel  of  the  Buckinghamfliirc 
militia,  made  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  refolution  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  times,  and  make  his  fortune;"  he  accojdingly  **  put 
in  his  fickle,  and  crowned  his  toil  with  plenty  beyond  cxpeflatipn.'* 
With  this  determination,  and  before  he  had  crowned  his  toil  with 
plenty,  with  Kim  the  whole  of  government  was  a  blot,  and  nothing 
could  be  difcovered  in  iis  meafures  but  imbecillity,  injuftice  and  op- 
prcffion.     But  when  plenty  had  crowned  his  labours,  when  clothed 
in  the  alderman's  gown,  when  polielTed  of  a  lucrative  place,  when 
.  venifon,  pipers  and  dories,  French  pies,  and  French  game  of  all  forts 
decked  his  board,  the  very  fame  government  is  by  him  tranfubftan-r 
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tiated  into  all  that  is  parental,  wife,  and  great.  For  the  truth  oFlhit 
ftatement  let  us  hearken  to  the  patriot  himfelf.  When  ^wr,  J. 
Wilkes  thus  defcribes  the  ftate  of  his  country. 

"  The  public  fccurities  of  this  kingdom  have  fallen  fo  low,  that  foreign 
nations  begin  tolofe  all  opinion  of  that  credit  on  whofe  broad  bads  our  com- 
merce arofe,  and  increafed  to  a  magnitude,  which  has  raifed  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  all  other  ftates.  The  public  funds  in  a  very  few  monlhs,  in 
this  early  dawning  of  peace,  have  fallen  above  fourteen  percent,  England 
appears  now  in  danger  of  ceaiing  to  be  the  great  mart,  the  centre,  of  tht 
commerce  and  riches  of  the  world,  from  Ihe  fluctuating  (late  of  her  public 
credit.  Tha^  beautiful  and  wondrous  fabric,  the  work  of  ages,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  Britain,  as  well  as  thejealoufy  of  her  moft  powerful  neigh- 
bours, which  has  furvived  two  delperate  ScottiQi  rebellions,  feems  at  m, 
doomed  to  fall  a  fachfice  to  the  incapacity  and  treachery  of  a  fet  of  men,  for<» 
merly  the  objedls  of  the  contempt  and  ridicule,  now  of  the  abhorrence  and 
hatred  of  their  country." 

When  ho  had  obtained  that  wealth  which  enabled  him  fully  to 
enjoy  his  appetites  and  pafHons,  J.  Wilkes  thMS  chaunts  thepraifesof 
that  government  which  he  had  condemned  and  execrated. 

"  I  am  particularly  attached  to  the  houfeof  Brunfwick.  The  laft  eighty 
yea^s  have  been  the  happieft  and  moft  profperous  in  our  annals :  during  that 
period  the  Brunfwick  family  has  been  on  the  throne.  We  are  governed  by 
wife  and  equal  laws ;  the  fame  laws  for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich,  for  every 
fubjedt  of  the  ftate.  Our  perfbns  are  fafe,  our  property  fecure,  and  oar 
commerce  moft  extanfively  tiourifhing;  efpeeially  (furing  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  majefty." 

Than  this  never  did  any  wmU  be  patriot  blow  more  decidedly  hot 
and  cold. 

Wc  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  prefent  publications  in  a  literary 
view.  Do  they  convey*  any  new  inforniation  of  the  fmalleft  impor- 
tance,  or  what  are  their  merits  as  works  of  mere  amufement  f  The 
four  volumes  of  the  anonymous  Editor  profefs  not  to  reveal  any  thing 
new.  B^ifide  the  Memoir,  which  precedes  the  Letters,  they  coa- 
.  tain  only  the  chit-chat  correfpondcnce  of  the  father  and  daughter;  of 
which  correfpondcnce  it  may  be  truly  faid  that  although  every  al- 
derman, and  ivery  alderman's  daughter  could  not  haye  written  fo 
well,  yet  that,  without  performing  a  miracle,  even  fome  aldermen, 
zvi^fome  aldermen's  daughters  might  have  written  much  better;  and 
we  truft  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  no  one  of  the  members  of  the 
honourable  court  woulcf,  in  letters  to  his  daughter,  have  gloried  in 
his  irreligion,  as  the  quondam  member  of  the  Joiners  company  has 
done. 

We  give  a  few  extra£ls,  as  we  open  the  volumes  at  hazard,  to  con- 
firm what  we  have  faid.  And  firft,  as  a  fpecim^n  of  futility  and  im- 
piety : 

"  Sunday,  Jan,  10,  1779. 
*'  I  beg  the  favour  of  you,  my  dear  Polly,  to  order  Francis  to  pot  (he  fix 
ktters  in  the  poll,  by  which  I  ihall  be  fare  of  not  being  difsppointed  next 
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Saturday  and.  Sunday.    The  queen's  birth-day  beiDg  to  be  kept  on  the  Mon- 
day mukes  this  precaution' neceifary. 

*'  The  memorial  of  the  twelve  admirals  feems  to  be  perfeiSlly  abfurd,  al- 
though I  hea^  it  much  commended.  Lord  Kelly  and  Mr.  Drax  only  are  of 
my  opiilion,  1  whifpered  Lord  Kelly,  vvho  is  not  a  Itrid  believer,  that  L 
thought  the  twelve  admirals  as  great  ioois  as  the  twelve  ,  and  an 

bad  writers. 

"  Be  {o  good  to  order  me  giblet-foiip  and  pork  grifl^ins  for  my  Sunday's 
dinner,  at  five;  but  I  make <a  point  that  roy  dtJar  P<)l!y  does  not  wait  dinner 
for  me,  as  e\'ery  thing  is  Ut  uncertain  with  travellers,  and  I  hear  t-he  roads 
aie  very  heavy.  I  mean  to  lie  at  Marlborough  on  Saturday,  and  to  leave  it 
on  Sunaay  at  day-break ;  and  yet  poflibly  I  may  not  be  able  to  reach  Prince'* 
Court  before  feven  or  eight  at  night.  I  wifh  for  a  good  fire  in  my  bed- 
chamber only,  but  pleaiit:  to  give  orders  to  have  the  chimney  fwept  in  my 
cabinet,  which  I  believe  has  not  been  done  for  a  twelvemonth, 

"  Governor  John Jtone's  favourite  is  here  for  her  health. 

"  Bon  soir,  ma  cherefiUc'* 

Secondly,  We  have  a  fpecimen  of  the  proper  dircSion  he  had 
given  to  tbc.ftudies  of  his  daughter,  and  how  well  he  had  made  her 
acquainted  with  the  Pucelle  of  Voltaire,  as  appears  from  his  fuppofing 
her  perfe£lly  well  read  in  the  ftory  of  **  fweet  Agnes." 

"  I  fear  to  tire  you  with  royal  and  plebeian  anecdotes  on  your  return. 
As  to  myfelf,  I  cough  lefs  in  the  morning,  and  am  better,  though  not  ill  be- 
fore. Saturday's  heat,  and  a  rough  horl'e,  put  me  in  fweet  Agnes's  con- 
dition: 

Sur  un  cheval  .elle  s'en  va  juchce, 

Jambe  meurtrie,  et  la  f^— ecorchee.*'  ' 

Thirdly,  Some  more  impiety  dreffed  in  the  true  alderman ic  ftyle 

"  South  Parade,' Bath,  Sunday,  Dec.  26,  1779. 

•'  Shall  I  my  deareft  Polly,  give  you  an  account  ofyeflerday's  Chriftraa» 
dinner  ?  It  is  lb  like  an  alderman  to  talk  the  day  after  of  what  he  had  yef- 
terday ;  yet,  perhaps,  being  a  female  you  may  be  curious,  and  therefore  I 
give  it :  The  pafchal  lamb,  with  the  fry — a  virgin  pullet,  ftuffed  whh/iigeoni 
eggs — St.  Peter's  cock,  a-la-cocky  decky — a  large  cod's  head  from  the  mi- 
raculous draught — fricalFee  of  innocents — cloven  tongues  avec  de  la  fauce  au 
St.  Efprit — Baptift's  head  in  a  charger — calves  heads  a-la-Golgotha — des 
faucifles  males  a-la-Madelaine.  The  deflert  confuted  of  ^<w2r^r^//V«  pears — 
and  the  wine  was  lachyma  Christie  (the  famous  wine*  near  Naple?,  called  the 
tears  of  Christ ,  An  Irilbman  faid,  on  tafting  it,  he  wilhed  that  Chrift  had 
wept  ^in  Ireland.  Was  not  this  a  very  fuitable  dinner  for  the  anniyerfary 
which  was  celebrated  ?** 

Fourthly^  If  our  readers  have  a  relifh  for  the  fllly  and  infipid,  they 
may  read  die  following : 

*'  South  Parade,  Sath,  Saturday,  Dec.  25,  1779. 

"  Mr.  Wilkes  rofe  at  (ik,  and  went  through  the  operations  of  being 
ihaved  and  dreifed,  then  comforted  himfelf  with  a  breakfaft ;  and  proceeded 
to  Bath,  where  he  arrived  before  two.  Much  fnow  between  Reading  and 
9atb«  Delighted  with  the  apartments  on  the  South  Farads.  The  dr^iwing- 
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room  very  fpacious,  and;  being  the  end  houfe,  light.  Three  windows  it 
front,  two  on  the  fide.  Vi filed  Dr.  Wiiron,  who  is,  indeed,  greatly  out 
of  order,  and  Mr.  Cruttwcll  fa}!  in  a  dangerous  way.  He  was  highly 
pleafed  with  my  coming.  CruttwcU  fays  that  S— —  is  exp€6lcd  to  pro. 
pofe  ternis  to  Hop  the  intended  publication  of  certain  letters.  My  tougb 
much  belter,  and  little  fatigue  from  the  journey.  The  fliarp  cold  air  has 
produced  a  mofl  voracious  appetite  in  me,  which  I  hope  fooi>  to  allay,  but 
not  till  I  have  affured  my  dear  daughter,  that  I  wifh  her  all  the  compliments 
of  this  merry  feafon,  and  that  I  am  her  very  affectionate  father. 

Adieu!" 

iFifthly,  If  they  wifli  to  know  what  things  arc  requifite  for  living 
fwe  mean  eating)  well,  they  will  find  abundant  information  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters  of  this  worthy  alderman.  If  they  do  not 
choofe  to  purchafe  that  information  at  the  price  of  reading  his  letters, 
they  may  judge  of  his  extcnfive  views,  and  deep  praflical  knowledge 
in  this  way>  by  ¥^hat  he  conftdered  as  a  finnple  and  patriarchal  mode 
of  living. 

"  The  important  chcfl  of  pine-apple  ram>  beaume  de  vie,  orgeat,  &c.  &c. 
is  not  yet  arrived,  fo  that  I  live  in  the  primitive  fi m pi icity  of  the  patriar- 
chal age,  on  fruits,  milk,  honey,  and  a  little  of  the  firftlings  of  the  flock,  and 
a  trifling  morceau  de  venaifon  from  the  field  or  forcft.  What  an  exemplary 
life  for  an  alderman  !" 

By  fever^l  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  letters  from  Bath,  he  appears  to  hav« 
been  a  fort  of  parafite  to  that  weak  and  wrong-headed  man,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Macauley's  Dr.  Wilfon.  Writing  to  Jiis  daugh- 
ter,  after  the  quarrel  and  fcparation' of  the  lady  an<3  the  doftor,  he 
gives  her  hopes  of  evcntu.il  advantage  to  her felf  from  his  attentions 
to  the  old  man,  whom,  in  his  heart,  he  moft  have  defpifed,  and  whom, 
by  other  letters,  it  is  plain  that  he  liid  defpife,  "  — -"  (Alfred) 

Houfe  is  in  great  difordcr:  '*  Mrs. *'  (Macauley's)  woman  is 

arrived,  and  the  doftor,  with  the  aid  of  a  bookfeller,  is  feparating  all 
his  books  from  hersi  and  her  clothes  are  looking  out  by  the  dolor's 
maleftrvznts.  I  poftpone  my  vifils  till  this  fcenc  is  clofed ;  but^ 
it  known  unto  you  that  I  am  ftill  iht  firjt  favour ite.  If -it  holds,  tant 
mieuxpQur  UNE  certaine  bEMOlSELLE.'*  (Vol.  IL  Pp.  142, 143.) 
May  we  not,  therefore,  enumerate^  among  the  qualities  of  this  de- 
parted great  man,  that  of  a  pitiful  legacy-hunter  ?  We  had  almojl 
forgotten  to  mention  that,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  anonymous  publi- 
cation, there  are  fome  ihings  called  poems  \  had  the  Editor  altogether 
forgotten  them,  he  had  done  well. 

We  come  now^to  the  volumes  partly  written  and  partly  edited  bf 
Mn  Almon.  In  them  wc  can  find  nothing  to  warrant  that  fupcrio- 
rity  over  the  anonymous  publication  which  he  claims  j  rather  the 
contrary,  as  five  volumes  of  very  indifferent  matter  are  worfe  tbaft 
four.  They  contain  a  *^  rudis  indigejiaque  moles'*  of  every  thing  which 
could  be  fcraped  together  to  make  up  bulk ;  of  a  variety  of  Wilkes^i 
publications,  which  have  been  long  before  the  public ;  of  the  moft  • 
Infipid  i^f  »ll  JQurnals  during  bis  tour  to  Italy  |  of  bis.  already  well- 

fknown 
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known  catife  of  quarrel  with  government,  and  all  its  c^afequences ;, 
not,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  a  condenfed  narrative,  but  fpun  out 
with  the  moft  tedious  minutenefs  and  tirefome  prolixity ;  of  letters  to 
and  from  various  correfpondents,  of  which  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  are 
of  any  importance ;  of  his  correfpondence  with  his  daughter,  &c.  &c; 

Oi  the  letters  publifhed  by  the  anonymous  Editorg  Mr.  Almon  thus 
fpeaks  in  his  preface  :  ''  The  Editor  (Mr.  A.)  has  been  offered  fome 
colledions  of  very  trifling  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes  ^  but  found  that  the 
letters  themfelves  were  wholly  unworthy  of  the  public  eye,  and  fo  ut- 
terly infignifi.cant  and  trifling,  that  it  would  have  been  indecorous^ 
both  in  refpc&  io  the  deceafed  and  his  readers,  to  have  given  them  a 
place  in  this  colletStion/^ 

'  Here  the  coarfe  proverb  of  the  Pot  and  Kettle  forces  itfelf  irrefiftibly 
upon  us.  That  it  Is  fully  applicable  in  the  prcfent  cafe,^  a  few  extrads 
will  determine. 

*^'  February  \l,  1771.   ^ 

"  I  am  imp  itient  to  hear  of  my  dear  papa's  fafe  arrival;  and  liincerely  wifh 
he  may  not  have  (4ich  weather  as  we  have  here,  which  mud  make  his  tour 
difagreeable,  and  occaiion  bis  getting  cold.  It  was  fo  bad  yeflerday  that  I 
would  not  go  to  church ;  and  it  continues  to  freeze  very  hard,  with  the 
profpedi  of  a  great  deal  more  fnow.  I  went  on  Saturday  afteraoon  to  pay  my 
refpefls  to  our  good  friends  in  the  Cloifters;  whom  I  found  very  cheerful, 
though  far  from  well.     I  liave  heard  nothing  worth  communicating. 

"I  wifti  you  a  moft  agreeable  journey ;  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  fjc- 
lere  alEirance  of  th«  moft  tender  love  and  duty  of  your  grateful  daughter, 

Mary  Wilke^.** 

^'  Monday  Afternoon, 

^*  I  am  juft  favoured.with  my  dear  papa's  letter  ofyefterday ;  which,  be- 
£des  the  ufual  pleaiure,  affords  me  an  ^agreeable  furprife,  as  I  imagined  he 
was  on  his  little  excurfton. 

"  The  chickens  and  rabbits  have  proved  very  good,  and  added  to  the 
iDU(no*s  admiration  and  mine  of  the  judgment  in -marketing  of  the  donor, 
•qual  in  poultry  to  what  it  is  'wfsL 

*'  Mr.  Reynolds  called  here  this  morning,  lo  enquire  when  you  returned; 
as  he  w idled  to  know  what  would  be  mgft  agreeable  to  you  lo  be  done  at 
a  meeting  of  your  friends,  intended  to  take  place  in  a  day  or  tyvo.  I  preff'ed 
him  very  much  to  write  you  all  pz^rtieulars  relating  to  fo  intcreftinga  tranfec- 
tion,  which  I  hope  he  will  do.  I  am  much  edified  by  my  dear  papa's  going 
to  church ;  and  hope  his  piety  will  be  rewarded  with  a  good  (ermon  when- 
ever he  is  (6  well  difpofed.  He  would  have  nothing  to  wifh,  were  but  the 
prayers  granted  of  a  heart  that  feels  for  him  every  (entimeht  of  duty  and 
stffe^tion. 

"  Riile,  in  th  Isk  of  IVight,  Saturday,  Jug,  I , 
"  My  deafeft  Polly, 
"  It  was  fo  late  on  Thurfday  before  I  reached  Cobham,  that  I  thought 
it  moft  prudent  to  lie  there :  but  1  role  very  early  yefterday  morning,  by 
which  I  was  enabled  to  reach  this  place  laft  night ;  and  am  ftow  proceed- 
ing to  Mr.  JOlU^e's.  I  had  a  navigation  of  only  an  hour  and  a  halG  in  aa 
open  boaf:,  to  this  obarming  fpot. 

"  Mr. 
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*'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  arrived  at  Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  on  Wcdnefdaj ; 
and  pafs  the  next  ^eek  hei^e,  I  am  told. 

'"  I  wifti  you  to  fend  to  know  how  Mrs*  Barrel  does  in  her  great  afllidion. 

*'  Bad  pensj  paper^  and  ink,  at  Ride;  but  good  fifh  and  wine.  Unluck- 
ily, 1  can  give  you  none  of  thefe  latter ;  and  can  only  employ  the  other  to 
tell  my  dear  daughter  that  I  am  well«  and  alwayd  her  affectionate  father. 

Adieu!" 

Biit  we  muft  not.overload  our  page  with  extrads.  If  our  readers  ard 
curious  to  know  how  many  children,  pigs,  &c.  Mr.  W.'s  landlady  at 
NewhaDTipton  had,  he  himfelf  will  inform  them.  "  I  am  very  com- 
fortably lodged  here  at  a  good  Svidow*s^  Mrs.  Searweirs,  with  nine 
children ;  eleven  pig^,'  eight  geefe,  three  turkeys ;  one  grand-fignior 
cock,  with  a  feraglio  of  fevcn  hens,  who  have  all  feparate  feather-beds 
of  their  own,"  &c.  &c.  If  the  hiftory  of  Mifs  Wilkes's  drawers,  anil 
her  father's  bookcafe,  fhould  be  objefls  of  curiofity  to  them,  more 
than  one  letter  in  the  fame  volume  will  fatisfy  their  longing.  There, 
toes  they  will  find  nice  light  reading  about  Tunbridge  ware,  wheat- 
cans,  and  Mifs  Wilkes's  garters.  If  they  wifli  to  be  informed  of 
the  plentiful  fupplies  which  poured  into  the  alderman's  larder,  they 
have  only  to  liften  to  Mifs  W. 

*'  Very  late  laft  night  came  a  bafket  from  Calais ;  containing  three  haresi 
eight  partridges,  and  four  capons.  I  immediately  had  all  fre(h  packed  for 
the  alderman,  except  un  animal  a  quatre  Jtattcs,  deux Jierdnx,  tt  un  impae* 
fait;  which,  I  6atter  myfelf,  his  worfliip  will  forgive  my  keeping," 

We  know  not  whether  the  ladies  of  Paris  give  the  name  ofitnpar- 
fait  to  a  j^apon,  or  whether  Mifs  W.  chofe  to  give  to  it  this  moft 
appiopriate  appellation,  to  mark  hef .  proficiency  in  that  ftudy  (ana- 
tomy) to  which  Mrs.  Wolftcncroft  fo  lately  called  the  attention  of  the 
female  fex. 

We  clofe  tbefe  extracts  with  Letter  XIII. 

"  A/iTil\%  177». 

^  BortTtes  nouvelles  di  Calais  !  Lefroc  Frangois  du  Jiatiiotc  Ahglois  est  reihi^ 
vaisseau  du  Caftilnine  Gunstml  et  doit  arriver  trh  iucessament  Jiar  Us  soins  da 
Missrs.  Minet  kf  Co. 

**  1  have  juft  received  a  letter,  dear  papa,  from  Mr.  Caffieri,  with  the 
above  Intelligence.  I  hope  the  coat  will  now  arrive  very  foon,  quite  fafe; 
and  that  fometimes  red,  fometimes  blue,  it  will  on  both  fides  become  a 
Ranelagh  waiftcoat.      , 

"^  Mrs.  Cox  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  enquire  after  her  pifiwc 
-at  Adr.  Hoare's.     He  does  not  know  her  by  her  married  name. 

^'  Recevez,  mm  cher  fia/ia,  les  hommages  les  filus  teruhes  et  nspectueux,** 

This  French  frock,  (or  one  of  the  fame  family,)  which  appears  to 
be  of  much  importance  iit  the  correfpondi^nce  before  us,  as  ft  is  the 
fub  ie<a  matter  of  feveral  letters,  we  have  often  feen  the  alderman  be- 
dec'iced  in,  toihe  no  fmall  amuiement  of  the  beholders. 

iSuch,  or  fimilar,' are,  in  general,  the  fubjcfts  of  thefe  letters:  ana 

WQ  think  that  Mr.  Almon  may  reft  contented,  if  the  public  ftouU 

decide 
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decide  9S  Palxmon  did  on  the  paftorsil  trial  of  fkill  between  Menal* 
eas  and  Damoetas : 


tt 


Et  vitul^  tu  dignus^  et  h>c.*! 


Thefe  volumes  contain,  befides,  fomfe  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  his 
friend  Cotes,  which  confirm  that  charaSci^  with  which  his  a£lions 
had  already  fufficicntly  informed  the  world.  There  is  likewire  a  va- 
riety of  complimentary  cards,  "  et  id  genus  omne,"  to  which  we  muft 
refer  our  readers,  fliould  they  have  any  curiofity  to  perufe  them.  We 
(hall  only  mention  a  fmgular  one  from  Dr.  Johnfon's  Bofwell^ 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  ion  of  the  Earl  of  Bute^  Lord  Mount- 
Ibart,  like  tf  good  Chriftian^  had  fbrgotten  and  forgiven  all  the  ran- 
corous invedives  againft  his  father,  and  was  to  play  a  friendly /r/9 
with  Bofwell  and  the  writer  of  the  North  Briton,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor.  It  is,  perhaps,  allfo  not  improper  to  notice  a  card  from 
•  Earl  Mansfield,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Wilkes^a' 
edition  of  Theophraftus.  Does  the,  fiery  demagogue,  by  this  friendly 
prefentation,  mean  to  unfay  all  he  had  written  on  the  charafler  of 
this  illuftrious  judge,  on  whom  he  beAows  the  appellation  of  ^<  the 
wrtuh  who  prefided  in  the  King's  Bench  ;**  or  was  it  merely  that 
fpecies  of  attention,  originating  in  vanity,  which  he,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  (not  in  the  heft  fenfe  of  the  worcJ,)  was  ever  folicitous  to  pay, 
and  which  he  recommended  to  his  daughter  to  p&y  to  all  diflinguijhed 
perfons,  vi».  perfons  in  high  Ufcy  whether  worthiefs  or  of  worth  ?  To 
decide  on  this  point  feems  no  difficult  matter. 

This  brings  to  our.rceolledtion  a  pafTawe  in  Mi^.  Almon's  preface: 
^*  The  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  fele6led  by  the  Editor,  contain  prin- 
ciples the  rcverfe  of  thofe  of  Lord  Cheilcrfield  to  his  fon.  One  ex- 
hibits the  fafhionable  refinements  of  vice ;  the  other  the  pure  ema- 
nations of  virtuous  paternal  feelings.  Now  we  think  that  the  fa£l 
does  not  fupport  Mr.  A.  in  his  a^ertion.  Mr.  W.  among  his  other 
qualities,  poflefTtd  much  vanity,  and  was  fond  of  the  manners  and 
accompliAinients  of  the  higher  orders,  more  particularly  of  FrenS 
manners  and  accoinplifhments.  Thefe  he  wiihed  his  daughter  to  be 
niiflrefi  of,  arid  therefore  fent  her  ta  the  difiblute  capital  of  France 
at  an  early  age.  From  the  manner  and  matter  of  many  of  her  letters, 
the  tiiigc  ihe  there  received  is  very  perceptible.  Mr.  W.  like  wife  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  tender  and  afledlionate  father ;  indeed  fo  much 
fo,  that  many  of  his  epiftles  feem  to  contain  rather  the  efFufion^  of  a 
lover  *,  than  the  fentiments  of  a  parent.     More  too,  he  fometimes 

deiires 


*  Among  a  variety  of  his  letters  in  the  fame  flrain>%hlere  \%  one^  which 
we  cannot  at  prefent  turn  to,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  having  prepared  a 
bed  for  her ;  which,  when  her  angelic  body  ihall  be  laid  in,  will  be  a  pcr- 
feft  paradife.    We  never  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  lady ;  but  the 

publtc  voice  has  always  reprefented  her  as,  at  be0,a  favourable  likenefs  of 

hor 
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tf«(ires  her  to  go  to  Churchy  on  what  principle  we  khow  not,  as  he 
had  made  her  familiar  with  his  own  Antt-Chrijlian  fentiments.     But 

'  the  father,  who  could  fo  repearedly  entertain  his  daughter  with  his 
infidelity,  who  made  her  the  confiJent  of  his  illicit  amours^  who  re- 
quires that  daughter  to  get  acquainted  with  Mr^  and  Mrs.  Neckar, 
though  ^^ proud  2Lt\d  ill-hnd^'^  merely  becaufe  they  were  ^^  diftinguijh- 

X  fdy*  who  writes  to  her  about  *'  SauciffcJS  males  a  la  Madelame,"  &c. 
&c.  has  moft  certainly  not  that/>«rtf  parental  feeling  for  which  he  is 
praifed  by  his  biographer. 

It  IS  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  A.  among  her  other  qua- 

*   ]itics,  boafts  of  Mifs  Wilkes's  >*  talents  In/cience.'*     Of  this  we  find 

-  no  evWence  in  the  volumes  before  usj  and  we  objeft  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
the  only  voucher  he  gives.  The  doftor  haj?  written  fome  indifferent 
popular  fermons,  and  was  a  profeffional  tranflator  from  the  French. 
His  chief  work  in  that  way  was  his  tranflation  of  Lavater;  this, 
luckily  for  him,  pafled  through  other  hands  before  it  went  to  prefs, 
it  would  have  otherwife  made  as  pitiful  an  appearance  as  his  tranfla- 
tion of  Sonnini.  Of  his  fcietttific  powers  the  public  is  utterly  igno- 
rant. '  Bur,  had  he  been  an  adept  in  fciencey  and  thus  an  adequate 
voucher  of  the  XzYics  fcience^  in  the  present  cafe  it  would  have  been 
of  no  avail,  for  he  has  given  no  teftintony  on  that  head.  His  card 
(which  is  infertcd  in  ^he  volumes)  is  only  a  complimentary  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  *'  candid  and  judicious  criticifra"  on  fome  prints  in 

,  Lavater,  of  which,  whatever  (he  may  have  beeOy  he  himfelf  was  no 
judge.  The  oi\\y  fcientific  trace  of  the  lady  which  we  can  difcover 
in  thefe  volumes,  is.  her  aCcertaining  that  a  capon  is  un  imparfaitl 

But  rtough,  perhaps,  more  than  enough,  of  this  publicatioji.  We 
cannot  conceive  what  can' induce  any  one  to  prcferve  fuch  letters  as 
have  now  pafled  in  review  before  us.  Mr.  and  Mifs  Wilkes,  how- 
ever, muft  have  thought  that  they  were  of  importance,  otherwife, 
after  perufal,  they  would,  like  other  ufelefs  writings,  have  been  turned 
into  wafte-paper.  But  Wilkes  had  no  fmall  opinion  of  himfelf,  and, 
perhaps,  thought  that  his  momentary  efFufions  were  things  not  to  be 
loft.  His  fmgular  flattery  of  the  parts,  ^as  well  as  perfon  of  his 
daughter,  might  lead  her  to  form  thfe  fame  opinion  of  her  p?odu£lions; 
her  Paris  education  would  ftreng.then  this  idea;  and  fo  we  have  nine 
volumes  which  can  neither  profit  nor  amufe. 

As  to  the  pretence  for  the  publications,  viz.  that  the  man  who  ob- 
'     tained  for  his  country  a  releafe  from  general  warrants^  Should  not  pafs 

her  father.  If  this  be  true,  the  father's  compUtncnt  was  like  the  old  wo- 
"man*s  requefc  in  Prior's  ''  Ladle," — "  wbatfliould  he  great  it  turned  tqfarceJ'* 
Does  not  this  warrant  a  fufpicion  that  the  lady's  fortune  (which  he  appears 
to  have  iharod  with  iter  throughout  life)  gave  riff,  fully  as  much  as  parental 
tendernefs,  to  this  apparent  fatherly  a fFevTtion,  which  is  all  along'ihewn  ? 
That  he  had  need  of  her  pecuniary  affiiiance  is  cvidcRt;  for,  with  all  that 
afliftance,  and  with  an  ample  fortune  of  his  own,  his  eftate^at  his  death, 
was  found  totally  inadequate  to  anfwer  the  bequciU  in  his  jk^iIL  . 
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Iway  unnoticed,  we  will  only  fay  that  we  owe  this  bleffing  to  Wilkes* 
as  we  owe  the  Ehglifh  reformation  to  the  defpotiim  and  ungoverned 
appetites  of  Henry  VIIL     That,  inftead  of  (hewitig  the  fincerity  of 
his  patriotifm,  the  editors  h^ve,  indeed,  ibewn  him  to  be  *^  un  chevalier 
fanspeuTy'  with  Which  charadler  he  would  have  been,  flattered,  were 
.he  alive;  but  certainly  not  "  uH  chevalier  Jans  reprochcy*  a  chara&er 
which  he,  even  With  his  overweening  opinion  of  himfelf,  durft  not» 
in  his  confcience,  afpire  to.     They  have  proved,  with  admirable  mi« 
tiutenefs  and  precifion,  the  real  chara£ler  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
have  confecrated  their  volumes  :  but^  on  that  fubje£t,  our  countrymen 
had  been  fufficiently  informed  by  convincing  evidence,  and  had  made 
tip  their  minds  accordingly :  and  we  are  much  too  dull  to  difcover 
on  what  cooimon-fenfe  principle  his  prefent  would-be  friends  (hould 
bring  him  before  the  public,  after  he  was  dead^  and  his  works  had 
ifollowed  him.     Of  one  thing  we  ftre,  however,  certain,  that  could 
heperufe  the  voluminous  publications  which  now.appear,  he  woulcl 
fepay  the  v^ry  friendly  tribute  to  his  memory  with  any  thing  but 
Hranks, 


Sir  Richard  HiWi  RemUrh  on  the  Bijbop  of  Lincoln's  Charge. 

(Concluded  from  fi,  129.) 

IT  is  skfiriktng  confequence  of  the  Calviniftic  fyftem  that  it  totafly 
deftroys  the  value  of  language,  and  renders  it  inipoifible  for  main 
to  depend  oti  the  mod  feemingly  clear  and  exprefs  declarations  of  God 
himfelf;  If  Sir  R.  Hill  could  be  prevailed  with  but  tofuppofe  the  doc* 
trine  of  Univerfal  Redemption  true,  we  would  aik  him  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  terms  mod:  proper  for  conveying  it  without  danger  of 

^     "  ■  any  more  fie  for  the  pur- 

Ldam  all  die,  even  fp  in 
propitiation  for  our  Aos,^ 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  alfo  for  the  fms  of  the  whole  world*"  **  He 
tailed  death  for  every  man/'  If  fuch  phrafes  denote  the  limited  and 
partial  redemption  of  Calvin,  we  think  it  impoilible  that  the  oppofite 
dodrine  could  be  fignified,  by  a  revelation  from  heaven,  in  any  words 
which  (hould  totally  exclude  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

It  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  learned  Baronet,  who  labours  fo 
ftarneftly,  in  this  publication,  to  prove  the  articles  and  homilies  CaU 
viniftic,  fays  nothing  of  the  Liturgy.  He  probably  felt  that  to  re« 
concile  Calvinifm  with  that  admirable  fervice  was  a  hopelefii  attempt* 
Indeed  the  falfehood  ^nd  abfurdity  of  Calvin's  divinity  are,  in  no  point 
of  view,  more  forcibly  feen  than  in  this,  that  every  liturgy  conftru<Et- 
cd  s>n  its  principles,  nay,  every  prayer  conceived  by  its  votaries,  is 
deiDonftrable  nonfenfe.  Accordingly,  the  Calviniftic  principles  are 
totally  ufelefs  in  pra&ice.  No  advice,  reproof,  or  religious  addrefs^ 
•f  any  kind,  can  be  adminiftered,  till  the  wild  Neceilarian  dogmas  of 
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Calvin  be  completely  forgotten  or  concealed  ffcm  the  mind-:  anJ  this 
is  acknowledged  by  Calvinifls  themfeives.^   f*  JDans  Its.  ixhortat ions ^ 
feys  the  celebrated  Jurieu,  *'  //  faut  mcejjair erne nt  par ler  a  la  PeJagt- 
€nne.     The  confeflion  is  curions,  not  bccauCe  it  expreflcs  the  truth 
(for  Jorieu  merely  intended  to  infinuate  what  is  notorioufly  falfe,  that 
thofe  who  are  not  Calvinifts  muft  be  Pelagians),  but  becaufe  it  direSIy 
admits  the  fa6l,  that  by  Calvin's  tenet  ofpredeftination,  all  exborta.^ 
tion  is  rendered  abfurd.     In  refpefl  and  veneration  for  our  excellent 
liturgy,  we  will  not  yield  to  any  man,  not  even  to  Sir  Richard  Hill^ 
ivho,  we  think,  has  a6led  wifely  in  abfiaining  from  any  attempt  to 
prove  it  Calviniftic.     Yet  high  as  is  our  rcfpedt  for  the  liturgy,  our 
refpcft  for  the  Scriptures  is  fpmewhat  higher :  and  we  humbly  con- 
ceive that  our  venerable  reformers,  if  they  had ^been  placed,  by.  our 
iruthor,  on  a  footing  with  'the  prophets,  woruld  have  had  no  jufl  or 
reafonable  caufe  to  complain-     Sir  R.  mighty  thtr^fore,  very  fafcly 
and  confiftcntly  have  argued,  that  though  the  words  of  the  liturgy  are^ 
to  be  fure,  completely  Anti*Calvimftic>  they  are,  howeyer,^  merely 
words  of  courfe,  which  nobody  is  obliged  to  regard  6r  "believe.  !  jThe 
prophets,  he  fays,  in  their  remonftrances  to  finners,  *'  though  under 
ihe  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft^  yet  exprefs  themselves  after  the 
manner  of  men  ;,"  not  as  though  God's  defigns  eovW  be  made  void, 
but  to  leave  the  impenitent  without  excufe.  (rp.   lo,  1 1.)'    We  have, 
already  taken  fome  notice  of  this  paflage,  on  which  the  more  we  re* 
fled,  the  more  we  are  (hocked  By  its  daring  impiety.     When  our  re- 
fpeftabl^  and  welUmeanihg  author  wrote  it,  he  wa^,  certainly,  'not 
aware  of  the  import  of  his  ailextion  \  which,  moft  dearly  implies  that 
th«  expoftulations  of  the  prophets,  though  ihfpired  by  the  immediate 
inflgeiure  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  neither  had,  nor  were  inten<fed  to  have, 
any  beneficial  effeft  whatever  on  the  perfqns  to  whom  they  ^re  fo  So- 
lemnly addrcffed.     If  the  prophets,  therefore,  as  Sir  R,  fays,  *'  cx- 
preffed  tbemfelvcs  after  the  manner  of  men,"  it  was  after  the  manner 
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to  deceive.  And  when  it  is  confidered  chat  thefe  prophets  were 
«'  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Hdy  Gh^ft,"  the  inference 
is  inexprcffibly  horrible.  That  Sir  R.  abhors  it  as  much  as  we  do, 
tve  are  thoroughly  convinced.  But  he  mwft  be  feitfiMe  that  it  is  fairly 
deduced  ;  and.  we  hope  that  his  prejudices  are  not  fu  inveterate  as  tO 
prevent  him  from  re^examiningy  at  leetji^  a  fyftem  v^kicb  involves  him 
in  fuch  abominable  qbnfequences. 

•  The  Bifhop  has  faid  that  *'  the  introdnflionof  Calvinifm,  or  rather 
its  prevalence  in  any  confiderablc  degree,  was  fubleqiient  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Elizabeth's  days."  Sir  R^  contends  that  "  if  ever  there 
tvas  a  moft  flagrant  mtftaJce  laid  before  tb^  public  eye,  this  i^ne." 
(P.  33»)  In  Ws  preface,. indefcd,  he  roundly  aflferts^  that  *'thftarti-, 
des,  for  more  thetn  a  century  after  thev  were  fet  (droh  by  aHth^tity, 
were  never  denied  to  be  thoroughly  Calviniftic,"  ,  But  the  Biihop-^ 
Hght  and  Sft"  R.  wrong.  The  affertion  of  the  litter  is  fo  totally  ,de» 
void  of  foundaition  that  the  articles  wdre^  iA.fik&>  &tvfr  thought  (o  bf 


Remarks  on  a.  (Xargi  iiUverid  hy  tHe  'Btjbop  of  Lincoln.         i,^^ 

.  "f^tlaorougfily  CdvlnifticV' even  byCalViiiiris  themfd  IfSirR/af 

ftate  of  the  caffe  Ire  Juft,  we  di^fife  hint  to  gfvc  us  a^  rational  accdunt  of 
th6  ftibricatioti  ijf  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and' (if  the  eifofts  wtiich  Witc^ 
made  to6btaintiieir  ratificafibn.  '  Were  the  learned  Whitakerand  hisf 
p^rty  (view  fools  as  to  lateur  for  no  purpdfe  ?•  V^ere  all  iheif  affertioni^ 
directed  to  no  other  end  but  to  procure  the  eftablifhment  of  do£^rinfes 
which  ^hey  tliougHt  to  be  already  com|)]etely  eftabTiflled  in  th^  articles 
of  the  Chufch  ?  Why  did  the  CalviAift^  in  the^reign  of  Charles  I; 
cofnpldin  t'hit  the  Royal  Declaration^  wtiich  mereTycxi joined 'fberti  ttJ 
take  the  artlelesr  in  "  the  /nf;fr«/ and  grti?ntn^tka7  fenfe/'' rcftrained 
>  (lifem  fr'otn  preaching  the  "  faving  dodtrines,"  that  iis,  the  Calvirtif- 
*  ticdbiftunfcs,"*''  of  God*sfritgraa in  eleSIhn' dtrd predeftinmon  ?'^  (See 
Anti-j;ic.  Rev.  XVII.  Fp,  345— 34^.  jtVIlI.  Pi^.  177,  17.9,'  i8*oJ 
Was  ft.Becaufe  they  believed  the  anicles,  when  talceh  in  the  Uterat 


reformers  were  Ariti-Calvinifts  ;  arid  that  the  articles  were  neVet* 
meant  to  fee  und'erflood  in  arCalViniftic  fenfe.  They  were  much  tool 
hbneflP to  pretend  the' contrary  ;  and,  befides,'  as  they  fdund  that  the? 
.  fentiihehts  of  Calvin  began  to  prevail,  they  hoped  to  have  frtflueiic^ 
I  fuiSd^nt'  to  effeft  an  alteiration  in  the  national'  Yaith.  Th^fe.xVei-e 
the  foundation^  of  all  tbdr  effbrts  both  under  Elizabeth,  and  iftef* 
ivaVdsV  at  tiite'Hattipt6A-c!6iirt  confeifence,.  ur)i!(er  King  James.  Our 
prefent  Oalvinifts  are  pl^c^d  in  a  very  different  predicaitient;  and,' 
accofdinglv,  their  nieardres, are  aho^cther  difPerenr.  They  are  feri- 
fibR  that  CaNihifiii  is  on  the  decline.     They  have,  of  courfe,  nii 


pftVs  condufti  it  is  true,  th^ff  good  faith   is  muqK  l^fs^  t6  be   a'dtfiirect 


Sfhan  their  tpgerluity :  for  thiey  canniot  but*  knbW   that  they  give  th^ 
.    lie  direft,  iidf  only  to  the  avowed  opinion  ot  tiieir  predec^cflbrs,  but  to 
fafts  of  the  moft  acknowledged  potoriety,  and  to  the  uniforrii  (hirrent 
of  our  Ecclefiafttcal  Hiftofy.  .     ^ 

Sir  R:,  however,  infifts  that  our  original  reformer^,  Cranmer, 
Jeivel,  '&c.  ^«  i^ere  eftabliftiisd  Calvinifts,  from  the  begmmng  of  th^ 
teign  of  the  blefled  youn|  Proteftant  Monarch,  till  the  hoiir  of  theii* 
deaths."  The  firft  proof  of  this  is  derive'd  from  a  Catechifm  {attri- 
buted to  Ponet,  BiAop  of  Winchcfter),  which  he  Cdlls  "  one  of  the 
rc\oK.  favimryTMrfels  of  Calviniftic  divinity  which  ever  faw  the  light." 
{P.  34.J  ;  and  which,  he  f^jls  us,,  he  **  may  probably  foon  publifh,- 
in  a  fmaJl  iWy  aricTat  a  fmall  expence/'  The  W(^rthy  ^aronet,  w« 
trtift,  will  not  fail  to  keep  hispromifel  We  (hall  then  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  this  Catechifm,  which,  SirR.  informs  us,  '*  Crannier  was 
buCieid  in  recommcndij>g  and  fpreading  throughout  the  v/hole  king- 
dom<  ttie  very  year  after  the  articles  were  firft  ratified,  by  King  Ed- 
Ward,*^  *  It  may  chance  to  Have' the  fate  of  another  Catechifm,  that 

.82  of 
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of  Nowcll,  which,  after  having  been  likewtfe  held  up  as  a  '<  moft  (i- 
voury  morfel  of  Calviniftio  divinity,"  the  Bi(bop  of  Bangor  has  (hewn 
not  to  be  Calviniftic,  From  Ponet's  Catcchifm  our  author  has  gives 
us  an  extra£(,  which  cc^rtainly  contains  nothing  Calviniftic,  but 
which  is  ill  perfect  unifon  with  the  doctrine  of  Cranmer's  own  Homily 
on  Salvation.  * 

But  Cranmer,  fays  our  author,  '*  during  the  whole  of  King  Ed- 
ward's reign,  kept  up  a  xronftant  cprrefpondcnce  with  Mr.  Calvin,  by 
Whofe  advice  and  aifidance  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
revifed  and  altered  in  many  points.'*  (P.  36.)  He  alfo  aflerts  diat 
•*  Cranmer  earneftly  befought  Calvin  himfelf  to  write  often  to  hit  i 
Majefty."  (P.  37.)  Now  the  fa£k  is,  that  Cranmer^  while  he  court-  ' 
ed  the  correfpondence  and  afliftance  of  Melancthon,  declined  thofe  of 
Calvin,  becaufe,  fays  Heylin,  *^  he  knew  the  man ;"  and  that  Calvin 
loudly  and  peevi^ly  complained  that  his  advice  was  negleftedby  tbe 
Engliih  Reformers.  That  letters  (hould  have  pafTed  between  himand 
them,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Engliih  Reformation,  can  excite  to 
furprife :  for  his  name  was  of  great  celebrity^  But  that  the  corref- 
pondence did  not  long  fubfift  is  ftill  lefs  furprifing :  for,  betides,  that 
his  wild  and  extravagant  dogmas  (hocked  our  venerable  reformers;  the 
temper  of  Calvin  was  To  fierce  and  overbearing,,  that  no  man  w^s  able 
to  keep  on  good  ternis  with  him.  His  haughtinefs  and  violence  dif-  | 
gufted  all  who  had  any  connection  with  him. 

The  Baronet's  next  witnefs  is  Bilhop  Jewell,  from  whofe  comments 
on  the  Epiftles  to  the  ThtiTalonians  he  quotes  fome  ientences,  which 
appear  to  be  unconnected  fcraps,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the 
work,  and  tacked  together  at  randoni.  Yet  even  thus,  they  prefent 
no  decided  doSrine  of  Calvipifm,  unlefs  the  mention  of  Gotsdei- 
/10/f-muft  necefiarily  fignify  Calviniflic  eliSfhn.  Indeed,  thattbefe 
two  phrafes  are  perfe£Uy  equivalent.  Sir  R.  every  where  takes  for 
granted;  and  accordingly,  in  the  greater  number  of  ififtances,  bii, 
whole  argument  confifis  in  merely  begging  the  queftion.  Butthefoly' 
lowing  paflage  is  fo  very  (Irange,  that  it  muft  not  be  paiTed  without 
particular  notice. 

**  Inftead  of  bringing  any  more  quotations  from  this  truly  found  pillar  of 
the  Church  of  England  (fiifbop  Jewell),  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  rSjfer  your 
LordAiip  to  his  Apology  for  that  Church,  and  to  the  defence  ofit  in  anfwer 
to  Harding  the  Jefuit,  where  you  will  find  all  the  Cal*uimstic  fiobus  tf  divi- 
nity ably  defended  againfl  that  artful  fon  of  Papiftfy.''  (P.  39.) 

,  We  have  elfewhere  faid  of  Jewell's  ^  Apology,"  that "  though  it 
contains  an  able  defence  of  our  dodrines  againfl:  the  Church  of  Rome, 
it  certainly  does  not  reprefent  them  as  Calvinifttcal.*'  (See  Anti-Jac. 
Rev.  XVIII.  p.  177.)  Oiir  readers  will  obferve,  that  SirRichani[« 
account  of  that  celebrated  work  is  diredly  contradic^ry  to  ours.  Thi« 
circumftance,  at  firft,  gave  us  fome  uneafinefs :  for  we  could  not  al- 
low ourfelves  to  fuppole  that  our  author  would  hazard  fo  pofitive  so 

aifertiooi  without  having  carefully  afcertained  the  fa£t.    Wc  fufpec- 

ted| 
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ted,  therefore^  that  we  had  inadvertently  contra6led  an  erroncoiis  im- 
preilion  of  the  tendency  of  Jewell's  work.  In  order  to  (atisfy  our- 
ielves  on  the  fubjeS,  and  that  we  might  retrad  if  we  found  ourfelves 

.  wrong,  we  again  perufed  the  whole  with  the  greateft  attedtipn.  The 
rcfult  gives  us  deep  and  fertous  pain.  For,  though  we  cannot  but  W 
pleafed  that  our  ftatement  was  correA,  yet  it  grieves  us  more  than  we 
can  well  exprefs,  to  be  under  the  neceifity  of  explicitly  charging  Sir 
Richard  Hill  with  one  of  the  grofleft  and  moft  impudent  attempts 
to  impofe  upon  the  public  which  were  ever  made  by  any  author. 
When  we  find  a  perfon  of  our  author's  years,  rank  in  life,  and  repu- 
tation for  piety,  thus  throwing  all  regard  tocharader  behind  him,  in 
order  to  advance  the  intereftsof  Calvinifm,  what  dependence  can  wie 
have  on  the  faith  or  veracity  of  thofe  among  the  Calviniftic  party  who 
have  hardly  any  charaSer  to  fupport  ?  Yet  Sir  R.  Hill  has  qioft  fo« 
lemnly  affirmed  a  work  to  be  Calviniftic  which,  to  go  upon  the  moft 
favourable  fuppodtion,  he  has  evidently  never  read.  With  Jewell's 
anfwer  to  Harding  we  are  not  acquainted :  but,  with  regard  to  the 
original  work,  the  **  Apologia  Ecclefiae  Anglicanae,"  we  flake  our 
credit  with  our  readers  and  the  public,  on  the  truth  of  the  aflertion, 
that  //  contains  not  one  Calvinijiic  fentiment  from  beginning  to  end.  Oh 
the  contrary,  the  only  two  paflkges  in  the  book  which  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  points  in  controverfy  between  Calvinifts  and  Anti  Calvi- 
nifts,  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Univerfal  Redemption  in  language  as^ 

.  perfpicuous  as  was  ever  ufed  by  the  moft  decided  Arminian. ,  We' 
ihall  place  the  paiTages  before  our  readers,  after  obferving  that  we' 
quote  from  the  edition  printed,  ^<  Ambergae,  typls  Michaelis  Forf- 
teri,  1606.*' 

*.'  Credimtis  ^efum  Chriftum,  /ilium  unicum  aeterni  Patris,  quemadmo- 
damjam  olim  ante  omnia  initia  decretum  fueral,  cum  veuiiTet  plenitudo 
temporis,  fufcepifTe  carnem  et  oranem  naturam  humanam,  ex  beata  xM,  et 
,  pura  virgine>  ut  indicaret  honvinibus  arcanam  et  reconditam  volunlatem  Pa- 
tris fui>  quae  abdita  fiierat  a  feculiset  generationibus :  utque  in  hunoano  cor- 
^  pore  perageret  my(!erium  redemptionis  nostrcf,  et  peccata  msha  et  f)'ngrapham 
*  illam,  quee  erat  fcripta  contra  II0J,  affigeret  ad  crucem/'  (P.  33») 

Unqueftionably,  had  Jewell  believed  that  the  benefits  of  our  Lord's 
fatisfadion  extended  to  thofe  only  whom  Calvin  and  his  followers  call 
tht  Ele^,  he  could  not  have  had  a  more  proper  opportunity  fordecla-^ 
rinff  his  belief,  yet  the  other  pafTage  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  more 
ftrikingly  AntirCalviniftic  ftill. 

"  Dicimus  hominem  iiatum  efle  in.peccato,  et  in  peccato  vitam  agere  ? 
i^eminem  poile  vere  dicere  mundum  e(ie  cor  fuum:  jaftidimum  quemque 
fervunv  efle  inutilem :  legem  Dei  perfedam  efle,  et  a  nbbls  requirere  per- 
fe6tan\  et  plenam*  obedienliam  :  illi  a  nobis  in  hac  vita  fatisfieri  non  pofle 
nUomodo:  neque  elfe  mortalium  quemquam  qui  poflit  in  confpeflu  Dei., 
proprlis  viribus  jufliBcari.  Itaque  unicum.  receptum  nodrum  et  perfugium 
effe  ad  mifericordiam  Patris  noftri  per  Jefum  Chridum,  ut  certo  ^riimis  nof- 
Iris  perfuadeamus  ilium  efle  propitiationem  pro  peccatis  lioftri^  :  ejus  fan- 
%mt  Omnes  labes  no(lras  deletas  efle :  ilium  pacificaiic  omnia  (anguine  cru* 

ft  S  cit 
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CIS  fuas :  ilium  uni(?a  ilia  holli^  quam  femel  obtulit  in  cr^ce,  omnia  perfei 
cifle,  et  ea  cauia,  cum  aiilmam  ageret,  dixi'fie  *  Conrummatum  eft  r'  jiwj- 
significare  v^llet  /tersolutum  jam  esse  Jirelium  vkq  pf-CCato  hUmani  genet 
RIS."  (pp.  151,  62.)  ;  ' 

,.Sir  Riichar4  Hijl  o^ay*  howqever,  perhaps  call  tl;i5s  Calviniftic  divi- 
nity ;  for  we  certainly  wo,u)cl  not  enggge  to  define  tbe  extent  of  a 
Cal^inii^ic  underftanding.  It  appears  to  us  del'crvlng  of  notice,  that, 
though  Jewell  repeatedly  complains,  in  his  "  Apology,"  that  the 
Englifli  reformers  were  ftyled,  by  the  Papiiits,  I^utharans  and  2^/fl- 
gliansy  yet  he  docs  not  once  hint  that  they  were  ever  accufed  of  being 
fpllowers  of  Calvin  ^  nor,  indeed,  as  we  formerly  obfervec),  does  the 
naoie  of  Calvin  once  occur  in  his  work.  This  to  us  is  an  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  tbey  were  not,  at.  that  time,  fuppofed  to  have 
adopted  Calvin's  opinions.  On  the  whole,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  tho 
'f  Ap^^logy,"  th«  fen timents  of  Jewell  were  An ti- Calvin idic  :  and, 
as  no  man  pofieiTes  a  greater  (hare  of  our  pureil  efleem  than  the  Biihop 
of  Lincoln,  we  rejoice  in  the  convicSlion  that,  when  our  author  deli* 
vered  the  following  predidion,  he  miftook  the  fpirit  by  which  he  was 
infpired.  He  will  bring  forward,  he  fays,  one  teftimcny  out  of  ^ 
thoufand  which  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Calviniftic  fenti- 
inptits  of  Jewell.  "  And,"  adds  he,  "  it  (hall  be  fuch  a  one  as  will 
certainly  make  you  wifli  [that]  .you  had  not  difturbed  the  (hade  of  that 
departed  faint ;  but  having  done  fo,  when  he  has  delivered  his  fcnti? 
Clients,  you  will  probably  endeavour  tp  remand  hijXL  back  to  the  re- 
gions of  peace,  with    '  IVhy  Jhakejl  thou  thy  hoary  locks  at  me(" 

(IP*'. '37.  38)  ... 

We  have  now  to  take  notice  of  another  very  curious  piece  of  nja« 

nagement  by  this  pious  and  confcientious   Calviniftic  fenator.    Hq 

gives  us  a  long  quotation  from  Strype,  in  which  it  is  faid  that,  on  a 

certain  occafion,  "  Ridley  wrote  a  Treatife  of  God's  Election  am} 

Predeftination,  and   Bradfqrd. wrote  ar>othe;r  upon  the  fame  fubjeft, 

at>d  fent  it  to  thofe  throe  fathers  (Cranmer,  Latliiier,  and  Ridie)t),  in 

Oxford  for  their  approbation  ;^  a?i4  theins  being  obtained^^^  continue! 

the  hiftorian,  *^  the  reft  of  the  emifient  divines,  in  and  about  London, 

•were  ready  to  fign  it  alfo."  (P.  4.1. )     Now  >yhat  would  Sir  R.  have 

us  infer  from  thefe  fa6ts  ?  - 1.  That  Ridley  inuft  have  been  a  Calvi- 

nift,  BECAUSE  he  wrote  a  Treatife  of  God's  EieSIion  and  PredcJUnaiionl 

But  Ridley's  Anti-Calvinifm  was  avov/ed   and   nptorious.     i,  Tha{ 

Bradford  vvas  a  Calvinift.     With  our  author,  on  this  point,  we  (hall 

have  no  difpute.     Bradford  (hall  be  a  Calvinift,  if  Sir  R.  pleafes :  for 

we  care  not  a  feather  what  ojunions  this  famous  Dean  of  St.  Paul'^ 

entertained.     We  are  fure  that  he  was  a  rtioft  extravagant  enthufiaft, 

if  not  a  downright  madman.     But,  3.  Sir  R,  would  hjve  us  conclude 

that  Bradford's  treatife  actually  received  the  full  approbation  of  iho 

venerable  Cranmer,  Latimer,'  and  Ridley.     And,  in  ord^r  that  his 

readers  niight  Have  no.  doubts  on.  the  fubjeclu  he  priftt^^the  wo^ds 

th/^rs  being  obtained  in  capitals,    *.  Thq  hi^forijip,,  .hpweyelr,  niftely 

■; '  ■■*.*'"    ^  m 
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tii  Lmdon  CUrgy  Wire  RS  ady  tojign  it  alfo*  Did  Sir  R.  know  no- 
ticing of  Ridley's  anr\A^er  to  Bradford  ?  ^^  Sir>  in  thofe  matters  I  aoi  fo 
f&arful  that  I  didiXt  not  fpeak  farther,  yea,  almoft  none  otherwife,  thaa 
^s  the  very  text  doth  (as  it  w<re)  lead  mc  by  the  band/'  If  this  be 
the  ftyle  of  cordial  approbation,  we  (hall  yvox  be  furprifcd,  fn  the  Itaft,^ 
to  hear  that  the  Ami  •  Jacobin  Reviewers  approve  (he  divinity  ofJSir 
Richard  Hill. 

Sir  Richard  next  appeals  to  Or.  Whit^ker,  who,  certainly,  very 
confidently  aiTerts  that  the  Church  of  England  had  always  embraced 
Calvin's  ^'  opinion  of  ele£^ion  and  reprobation.''  It  \%  obvious,  how- 
ever, thatthe  teflioionyof  Whitaker  is  precifely  of  the  fameimport*- 
ance  as  that  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  being  the  teftimony  of  a  sealous  and 
confirnFied  Calviniflb  in  his  own  caufe.  The  Baronet,  indeed,  is  en* 
titled  to  the  preference ;  for,  as  far  as  we  know^  he  has  not,  by  his 
conduct,  like  Whi taker  in  the  cafe^  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  given 
the  lie  to  his  own  aflertions. 

Recourfe  is  likewife  hdd  to  the  authority  of  Bifliop  Carlton  and  Dr. 
Ward,  two  of  thofe  divines  whp  were  fcnt,  by  King  James,  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,     The  former  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Mountague's  fa- 
mous **  Appeal,*'  which  our  author  calls  a  yW/V/W  Appeal.     But 
when  he  (hall  have  recoUeded  that  the  imprimatur  t  j  Moantaguc'ar 
book  declared  that  '^  there  was  nothing  contained  in  the  fame  but 
,  what  was  agreeable  to  the  public  faith,  dotSlrine  and  difcipline,  efta- 
Wfhtd  ih  the  Qhurch  of  England,"  he  will  fee  the  necedty  of  tranf- 
ferring  hisepithdt  of  fedrtious  from  the  appeal  to  the  anfwer.     Thft 
hctnie  by  which  Mountague's  book  was  publKhed  proceeded  from  tho 
higheft  atfthority  in  the  kingdom.     That  authority  pronounces  it  per<r 
hct\j  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.     Biihop  Carlton  pro* 
nounces  it  inconfiftent  with  that  doftrine.   .Which  are  we  to  believe  ^ 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  fee  how  Carlton  argues. 

*'  The  author  of  the  J/tpeal,^*^  he  fays,  "  pleaded  ag^ind  the  Articles  of 
l^ambeth,  andjuflrfied  the  doctrine  oFBarcet,  Baroe,  and  Thorppfon,  aver- 
-   ring  the  fame  to  be  the  do6trine  of  tlie  Church  of  England.     This  he. doth, 
not  by  naming  of  thofe  men,  whofe  names  he  knew  would  bring  no  honour 
io  hxsi  caufe,  but  by  laying  down  and  juftifying  their  dodrines,  and  fugge/l- 
iag'that  they  who  nvaintained  the  dodrines  contained  in   the  Articles  of 
i^ambeth,  are  Calvinifts  [Purely  he  did  thelie  men  no  wrong  by  this  fiiggef- 
lion]  and  Puritans ;  Ip  that  thofe  Reverend  Archbi(hops«  Whitgtft  and  Hat<v 
ton,  with  the  ^ifliopsof  our  Church  who  then  lived,  are  in  his  judgment  to 
bejejecled  as  Puritans.    The  q^ef^ion  is,  whether  of  thefe  two  poQtioni  ' 
we  nmft  now  ["eceive  for  the  dodrines  of  our  Church,  that  which  Barret, 
Baroe^  and  Tiiompfon  would  have  brought  in,  which  doftrines  were  thefe 
refuted  and  rejected  bv  our  Church  ;  or  that  do6trine  which  the  Bilhops  of 
our  Church  maintained  againii  thefe  men ;  which  doctrine  hath  been  (ince, 
itipon  diveriT  occafions;*  approveci?  If  there  were  no  more  to  be  faid,  I  dare 
Jtt^it  totheidiie  before  any  indiflfeirentj lodges/'-  (Pp.  46,  47,)    ' 

.  /  Biftiop  Carlton,  w^  think,  was  more  bold  than  wife.     Indifferent 
^ttdges^  te%e  tbey.ded4^4.(h»t,h^.v«!hQreje£ls  the  Lambeth  Articles 
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ieje£ts  the  dofb-ine  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  inquire  whMher 
the  do£lrine  of  both  be  the  fame.  This  identity  Bilhop  Carlton  takes 
for  granted  :  Co  that  his  reafoning  is  a  puerile  petith  principii.  But 
the  mere  infpedion  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  (See  Anti-Jac.  Rev. 
Vol.  XV.III.  p.  37.)  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  perfon  who  is  but  mo- 
derately infiruded  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  doSrines  which  they  teach  are  very  different  indeed  from  thofe  of 
that  Church  ;  and  their  yery  exiftence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
fuch  was  the  judgmept  of  thofe  who  compiled  them.  For  certainly, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  if  the  Calvinifts  of  thofe  days  had  thoughti 
as  the  Calvinifts  of  thefe  pretend  to  think,  that  the  Church  was  wholly 
and  dearly  on  their  fide,  they  would  never  have  laboured  fo  ftrenu* 
oufly  to  eftablifh,  by  the  Lambeth  Articles,  opinions  which  could 
not  be  more  exprefsly  eftabliihed  than  thev  already  were*  This,  in 
truth,  is  an  argument  againft  the  force  ox  which  the  whole  body  of 
our  modern  .Calvinifts  will  ftruggle  in  vain. 

In  our  author's  quotation  from  Dr.  Ward,  we  are  told  that  the 
^  Univerfal  Church  hath  always  adhered  to  St.  Auguftine  in  thfi 
fointSy  &c.  The  Church  of  England  alfo,"  it  is  added,  ^<  from  the 
beginning  of'  the  reformation,  hath  conftantly  adhered  to  him.-' 
(P.  47.)  Sir  R.'s  tic.  is  here  moft  impertiiient :  for,  till  we  know 
what  the  points  alluded  to  are,  this  truncated  quotation  has  tio  mean* 
ing.  We  know  that  in  many  points  Auguftine  departed  from  the 
Univerfal  ChMrch;  and  that  the  Church  of  England,  which  fcrupu- 
loufly  adhered  to  the  Univerfal  Church,  in. many  points  departed  from 
Auguftine.  But,  whatever  rafti  pofitions  Bimop  Carlton  and  Qr. 
Ward  might  be  tempted  to  advance  in  the  heat  of  controverfy,  3ir  R« 
knows,  or  ought  tp  know,  that,  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  they  openly 
maintained  unjverfal  redemption,  and  the  cotififtency  of  grace  wit^ 
the  freedom  of  human  adion.  It  is,  therefore,  imjpo(fib]e  that  they 
could  have  been  C«^lvini(l$. 

In  Qppofition  to  the  Biftiop  of  Lincoln's  dodrine,  we  are  prcfented 
with  a  pretty  copious  cxtradl  fiom  a  treatife  written  by  his  predeceflfor 
Bifliop  Saunderfon,  intituled  Pax  EccUJia.  The  6bje<a  cf  this  trca. 
life  was  evid«»tly,  as  the  title  imports,  to  eftablilji  peace  bctwcpn  the 
contending  parties.  Sir  R,,  indeed,  fays  that  *<  it  ftrongly  main- 
tains the  whole  Calyiniln  fyftem."  This  aiTcrtion  is  another  lu- 
tninous  proof  that  Sir  R.  finds  Calvinifm  where  almoft  every  other 
perfon  would  find  Anti-Calvinifm.  F©r  S^underfon,  in  the  very 
paflage  here  quoted,  affigns,  as  one  reafon  pf  the  differences  then  fob- 
lifting,  f?  the  HARslHNESs  of  ihat  opinion  which  Calvin  ^nd  Bezaarc 
faid  to  have  held,  and  many  learned  men  (n  our  Church  are  faid  to 
have  folfowed,  cpnOerning  the  decrees  of  Reprobation  and  Elefiion, 
frc.  &c,'-  Js  this  the  language  of  a  decide  J  Calvinilt  ?  He  blames 
the  Arminifin^,  indeed,  for  *<  feekii^g  to  derive  envy  upon  theoppo- 
IJt^  opinions.  By  delivering  them  in  terms  odious,  and  of  ill  and  fuf- 
piciousfoundj  as  via,  Irvefiflibiliiy  rf  grace,  irre/peaive  decrit,  &c, 
Whereas/'  he  fays,  s^  tl)q  fob^r  dlyinej  gf  (be  oppofue  party  or4ioaT 
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rily  do  not  ufe  thofe  termsy  nof  yet  well  approve  of  them,  unlefs  un- 
<lerilood  cum  grano  /alis,**  We  mufl:  fairly  acknowledge,  with  th« 
good  Bifliop's  Jeave,  that  wp  are  apt  to  caU  things  by  their  proper 
nannes.  But  it  is  eafy  tp  fee  that  the  venerable  prelate  did  not  **  well 
approve  of  **the  forc-mcntioned  d$£frinesj  any  more  than  of  ihtrterms^ 
^*  unlefs  underflojd  turn  gram  JalisJ"^  What  advantage,  therefore, 
the  caufe  of  Qalvinifm  has  gained  by  this  appeal  to  Saunderfon,  we 
do  not  perceive.  But  to  the  Baronet  perfonally  it  has  been  of  Angu- 
lar fcrvice;  for  it  has  furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity  oflhining 
in  the  double  capacity  of  an  orator  and  of  a  wit.  His  eloquence  if 
difplayed  in  a  warning  harangue,  which  he  makes  Bifliop  Saunderfon 
utter  from  the  grave  :  it  is  written  iri  the  true  Dfemofthenic  ftyle,  and 
begins,  "  O  ye  men  of  Lincoln,  &c."  But  we  have  not  room  to  in- 
fcrt  it.  His  wit  muft  be  allowed  to  cut  with  a  keen  and  irrcfiftiblo 
edge  in  the  efFufipn  which  follows.  ^^  Could  we  fuppofe  a  dialogue 
to  take  place  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  it  is  to  be  feared  there 
would  not  be  fo  much  harmony  between  the  two  Biihops  of  Lincoln, 
as  there  was  between  the  two  Kings  of  Brentford,  who  are  introduced 
as  both  fmelling  at  the  famenofegay.'*  ^P.  55.) 

But  our  learned  author  preffes  into  his  fervice  the  living  ^s  well  ai 
the  dead.     He  read,  he  fays,  with  no  fm^Ufatisfadion,  the  Charge  of 
one/ truly  worthy  and  honourable  prelate,  which,  ilfeems,  is,  altoge- 
ther in  his  favour.   Yet  what  docs  this  prelate  inculcate  on  his  clergy  ? 
Why,  to  preach  **  the  pure  doHrines  of  the  gof pel  of  peace ;  to  tnftjl  upon 
that  precious  faith  which  is  the  gtft4f  Gody  and  isy  in  truths  the  life  and 
fpirit  of  every  thing  which  relates  to  vital  religion.^'     There  is  nor,  we 
•are  certain^  a  Bifliop  on  the. bench,  and  we  truft  that  there  neyer  will 
be  one,  who  would  not  heartily  join  in  the  fame  advice.     There  it 
here,. of  confequence,  nothing  particular.      But  Sir  Richard  goes 
upon  the  fiippolition  that  every  Bifliop  who  exhorts  his  clergy  to 
prezch  the  do^rines  of  the  gofpely  mufl  mean  by   thefe  doflrines  the 
fyjlem  ofCahin.    The  fuppofition  is  convenient  for  Sir  R.,  to  be  fure  : 
but  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  is  totally  falfe.     Does  Sir  R.  think 
the  Bifliop  of  Lincoln  a  Calvinifl  ? 

Another  learned  knd  diflinguiflied  prelate,  in  a  Charge  delivered  in 
1800,  has  alfo  made  ufe  of  language  which  our  author  feems  to  think 
entirely  in  bis  Intereft.  His  Lordfliip,  as  Sir  R.  exultingly  obferves, 
V  calls  Mr^  Calvin  the  venerable  Calvin/*  "  He  expreffes  himfelf,'* 
fays  the  Baronet^  **  in  the  moft  candid  and  Catholic  manner  upon 
ihofe  very  points  on  which  your  Lordfliip  has  lately  opened  the  fliiicet 
of  controverfy."  (P.  57.)  It  is,  furely,  fingular  that  our  author's 
aflertions  fliouid  almoft  uniformly.be  in  fiat  cuntradidion  to  the  very 
authorities  which  he  quotes  in  fupport  of  them./  His  extradl  from 
the  Charge  alluded  to  has  no  relation,  even  the  moft  remote,  to  the 
points  controverted  by  the  Bifliop  qf  {.^incoln^  Its  author  is  fpeaking 
of  the  Epifiopol  Cqiifiitution  of  the  Church,  and  of  Church  authority  zs 
oppofed  to  fchifm.  Iqthis  view,  and  in  this  view  only,  he  fays,  "  I 
teour  ^oj  ifli^t  l)«4cr9|  h^{  tji^t  ^5  higheft  fuj)ralapfarian  Calvinift 

'  '  may 
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may  be  as  good  a  churchman  as  an  Arminian/'  That  his  obfenra- 
tions  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  the*  doctrinal  dif&repces  betwee.i 
the  two  parties  on  other  fubjedh,  is  plain  from  the  following  explana* 
tion  of  his  fentiments,  which  is,  indei;d,  fo  clear  that  it  cannot  bo 
miftaken.  **  This  I  know-,  that  the  points  ofdoSfrine^  in  'diffute  ie- 
iwein  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinijis^  have  fo  little  to  do  with  the 
points  of  dijcipline^  in  difpute  between  Churchmen  and  Schifmaties  ;*  that 
the  opinions  of  St,  Auftin,  which  are  the  bafis  of  Calvmifm,  have 
had  their  ftrenuous  affertors  in  the  Church  of  Rome  herfelf/*  The 
Icafned  prelate's  intention  becomes  ftil)  more  evident^  when  he  adds, 
that,  **  if  wc  would  look  for  warm  advocates  of  Church-authority  in 
general  J  and  for  able  writers  in  defence  of  our  own  form  of  Church  g9* 
vernment  in  particular^  fuch  we  fhall  find  among  thole  divines  of  our 
Church  who  were  called,  in  their  day,  the  doctrinal  Cahinifls" 

The  truth  of  this  aflertion  we  ftiall  not  controvert ;  bccaufj  it  is, 
certainly,  not  impojjible  for  a  doctrinal  Calvinift  to  be  an  Epifcopali- 
an  :  though  it  i«  m.ore,  we  think,  than  probable  that,  if  the  learned 
prelate's  Charge  had  been  compofed  fomewhac  later,  his  language 
would  have  been  caft  in  a  different  model.  For  in  the  very  next  year,. 
our  Calvinifts,  by  the  mouth  of  their  fpokefman  Mr.  Overton,  de- 
clared that  they  allowed  of  no  **  Churchmen"  but  themfelves.  It  is, 
however,  abundantly  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  that  this  learned  pre- 
late, in  the  paflage  produced  by  Sirilichard  HiU,  no  farther  approves 
of  the  fentiments  of  Calvinifts,  than  they  favour  *'  Church -authority 
in  general,"  and  "  our  own  form  of  Church -government  in  particu* 
kr."  Of  the  principal  difputes  between  Arminians  and  Calviniftv 
he  gives  no  opinion,  though  the  Baronet  has  exprefsly  affirmed  the 
contrary.  He  fays,  indeed,  that,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Calvinifm,  **he 
looks  only  to  Calvinifm,  fuch  as  the  venerable  Calvin  vvould  himfeif 
have  owned,  not  enriched  and  ernbellifiied  with  the  extravagancies  of 
later  vKionaries.'*  The  learned  prelate,  who  rs  bimfelf  a  Church- 
man, a  confiftent,  and,  therefore,  a  Hicm  Churchman,  will, 
perhaps,  recolle£f  the  observation  of  Dr.  Kipling,  *•  that  to  complir 
ment  Calvin's  memory  in  print,  for  a  preface  or  dedication  only  ffb 
critical  are  the  preff  nt  tirtes),  is  not  altogether  harmlef^."  We  (hall 
have,  at  leaft,  we  are  certain,  his  Lordfhip's  thanks  for  our  uniform 
endeavours,  in  oppofition  to  the  dfiingenuous  arts  of  our  prefent  CaU 
vinift?,  to  exhibit  Calvinifm,  fuch  as  it  isy  fuch,  in  ihort,  as  itwdf 
panufa^ured  and  ovonedby  the  venerable  Cahfin  himfelf. 

Sir  Richard  deals  greatly  in  certain  flovvers  of  rhetoric  very  propcP 
for  amuiing  the  imagination,  and  ion  nothing  elfe.  Iq  one  place  be 
tel]§i  us  tha^  the  duties  of  the  pafloral  office  are  ^^  neither  to  be  learned 


ing  enough  to  name  th^  perfoits  who  have'faid  that  they- 
^Qother -place  he  afTures  us  that  fcveral  of  theckr^'wkh  wbqflilii^'hlil 
|he  happinefs  of  being  partiCulaHy  a^(jfiiairtted,  '  -    :  ;• 

\,  *l  Men  of  rea^grace^rfd  true  Itaioility;  attached  by  eyerf  prm'ciltfc''» 

'  ouf 
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oor  excellent  conftitution  b6(h  in  Church  and  State,  are  now  held  irp  to 
public  odium,  branded  vinlh  names  of  reproach  equally  unjud  and  ignomi- 
nious, iniomiich,  that  whooevcr  ventures  too  near  them  is  iuppoCed  to  be 
in  danger  of  catching  the  in  fed  ion  of  Puritanifn),  Methodifra,  Scfaifr)^  En* 
thufiaim,  Fanaticilm*  Jacobinilm,  and  almolt  ever^  other  jsjii  that  cai^  be 
thought  of."  (Pp.60.  61.) 

To  this  pathetic  lamentation  we  can  only  anfwer  that,  in  our  opi^ 
nipn,  the  danger  is  very^great.     And  Sir  R.  may  fay  i 

"  Pi]det  hoec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuKFe,  ft  noti  Jiotuisse  refeUi,** 

Our  author  aflures  us  that,  "at  this  very  momcat,  fome  of  the 
moft  able,  _pious,  laborious  niinifters  in  the  kingdorti  are  not  only  fliut 
put  of  lefiureftiips,  but  out  of  the  Churches,  merely  hecanje  tbiy  be^ 
lieve  our  articles  according  to  the  original  fenfe  of  our  reformers.*^  ( P.  59.) 
This,  we  think^  is  an  eminent  inftatice  of  the  figure  according  to 
which  grammarians  derive  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  But,  if  the  wicked 
Arminians  endeavour,  now  and  then,  to  fhut  thefe  pious  minifters 
out  of  the  Churches,  the  godly  Calvimfts  are  ftill  more  indefatigable 
inbrin^cing  them  in.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether  unknowi^ 
to  Sir  Richard  Hill,  that  affociations  have  been  formed,  and  contri^ 
butions  raiftd,  for  tlie  pufpofe  of  buying  up  as  many  advowfons  a» 
poflible,  in  order  that  the  Churchi  may  be  properly  fupplied  with 
^ibundance  of  right  "  evangelical"  minifters. 

"  Your  Lordfliip/'  fays  our  author,  "  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  Confeffional,  the  Independent  Whig,  and  other  more  re* 
cent  publications  by  men  of  talents  and  abilities,  to  render  it  needful  for  me 
to  make  any  obfer?ations  on  the  conteqjpt  and  obloquy,  which  for  fome 
years  paft  have  been  caft  on  thofe  called,  or  rather  mUcalled,  the  regular 
Qlergy  ^  the  estahlishmenty  i<>r  iubfcribing  to  articles  in  aienfe  direflJy  oppo- 
site tq  their  i*/<«i«,  literal t  gtammat  teal  meaning  J*  (P.  61.)    . 

Yes,  Sir,  and  you  and  your  friends  are  the  principal  authors  of  this 
obloqtiy  and  contempt.  YoU,  contrary  tp  common  fenfe  and.  truth, 
hold  up  the  Articles  as-Galviniftic;  and  fuch  writers  as  thofe.  w.hom 
you  have  mentioned,  who  care  as  little  for  Calvinifm  as  for  Anti- 
Calvinifm,  are -happy  to  take  advantage  of  your  mifreprefentation, 
that  they  may  have  a  pretext  for  abufing  the  clergy.  But  your  Jfill 
prefuming  to  urge  the  royai,  declaration  as  a  proof  of  the  Cal- 
yiNi^Tic  fenfe  of  the  articles  is  a  pitch  of  aflurance  to  which  we 
thought  even  you  incapable  of  afcendin^. 

The  facetious  Baronet  has  many  excellent  obfervations  {wljiich  we 
arc  forced  to  omit)  on  the  evil  corifequences  of  the  <' Aim  fey,  lax, 
ambiguous,  prevaricating  mode  of  fubfcription  which  clerical  conve- 
nience and  ihgenuity  have  difcovered/*  "  Let  us  carry  this  idea," 
he  bbftrves,  "  intq  our  code  of  laws,  what  confufion  would  enfue  on^ 
the  interpretation  of  jvUlsy  legacies ^  deeds y  bonds ^  releafesy  kc.  ice. 
Charming  work  and  amufement  wouM'lt  make  for  the  gentlemen  of 
^c  ^oiig  robe  P'  (P.  63.)  This  is  bad  enough,-  of  all  confcience,  wc 
-  -^^  '        '  ^'  -      '    '  puft. 
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muft  owni  though  the  learned  Baronet,  at  other  times  (as  we  han 
already  remarked),  can  difpenfe  with  the  literal  meaning  of  words. 
But  the  loofe  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  clergy  would,  if 
carried  into  common  life,  be  productive  of  ftill  more  dangerous  cfFeAs. 
It  would  affedt  not  only  l\it  purfes^  but  the  pirfdns  and  livei  of  his 
Majefty's  loyal  fubje£t$.  On  the  laiter  bead  our  author's  fears  are 
.  thus  cxprefled : 

"  Extend  it  to  phyfic,  and  who  could  know  the  meaning  of  the  4ocim-s  me- 
Aical  Latin!  Ow  apotliecary  might  fend  the  p^iieni good  wholesome  dings,  fuited 
to  his  cafe ;,  another  might  put  a  different  conitru6tion  on  the  phyfician's 
prefcriptiqn,  and  dofe-  the  poor  fick  man  to  death,  by  large  quantities  of 
ijiecacmana and  laudanum:  both,  however,  lefs  dangerous  than  thofedofei, 
of  sjiiritual  thecacuha^na  and  laudanum,  which  are  fo  copiouny  feni  forth  from 
rioo  many  fubfcribing  clerical  shofis  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  which  can 
only  ferve  as  emetics  and  sojtorijics,  wherever  they  are  adminiftered.** 
(Pp.  63,  64.) 

Our  readers,  we  truft,  will  agree  with  us  that  of  the  foregoing 
pafTage  the  dignity,  the  juftnefs,  and  the  wit  are  nearly  equal.  The 
following  is  of  a  very  different  kind,  and,  of  courfe,  niuft  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  different  flandard.  Of  the  two,  however,  it  is  certainly 
the  more  curious. 

"The  thirty-nine  Articles,  however,  ftand  firm,  as  the  walls  and  buV 
Ti^arks  of  our  Sioh;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of^ail  the  arts  of  twilling, 
torturing*  wire-drawing,  falfe-gloffing,  and  fubterfuging,  which  fophidry 
and  du^nicity  can  roufter  up,  to  evade  tlie  force  of  them,  as  they  ftand  i« 
their  own  original  fimple  drefs,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  From  this 
book,  however  (I  mean  from  thofe  copies  of  it  that  have  been, printed  (ince 
ArchbiHiop  Laud^s  time),  care  his  been  taken  to  expunge  many  (Irong 
morfels  ofCalvinifm,  which  are  flill  to  be  found  in  the  old  folio  editions  of 
that  excellent  form  of  found  words,  which  was  revifed,  corre^led,  and 
altered*  fome  things  left  out,  and  others  inferted,  by  the  particular  advice 
and  aid  of  Mr.  John  Calvin,  as  Mr.  Strype  informs  us.  Among  thofe 
Arongand  favoury  morfels,  I  reckon  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  one  prayer  in 
the  burial  fervice,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  reading  Pfalms."  (P.  67.) 

On  the  firfl  fentence  of  this  extraft  we  (hall  make  no  remarks. 
It  is  mere  common  place,  to  which  every  reader  will  affix  the  fcnfc 
which,  by  his  previous  prejudices,  he  is  difpofed  to  admit.  But  the 
other  two  fentences  greatly  furprized  us,  and  we  ferioufly  regret  tbjt 
Sir  R,  has  left  us  completely  in  the  dark,  with  regard  both  to  the 
'^  ConfeiBon  of  Faith,"  and  to  the  *'  prayers"  which  he  mentions. 
That  they  zxt,Jirong  and  favoury  morfels  of  Calvinifm  we  are  very  wiU 
Jing  to  believe  ;  for  in  Calvinifm  Sir  R.  is  undoubtedly  an  epicure* 
But^  althouf^h  by  the  confeffion,  we  toay  expofe  our  ignorance,  w; 
are  forced  to  own,  that  we  never  heard'of  thefe  favoury  morfels,  having 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  n(ieet  with  a  copy  of  the  editions  in 
which  they  are  contained.  In  Wheatly,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
an  apcy rate  and  wpli-infQrmod -writer,  W  intimation  i^  fpynd,^tbat 
.      .  z  V  tbcfc 
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thefe  favoury  morfels  ever  conftituted  part  of  the  Book  6f  Common 
Prayer.  Sir  R.'s  language,  however,  i^  we  will  not  fay  intended^  bu^ 
certainly  calculated  to  lead  the  reader  to  fuppofe  that  Archbifliop  Laud 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  falfifying  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
chat  the  fraud  has  been  continued  by  the  wicked  Arminians  ever  fince- 
But  we  can  partly  conceive  how  the  matter  (lands.  Sir  R.  has  feen  a 
copy  of  the  Prayer  Book  containing  thefe  precious  morfels  of  Calvi- 
nifm.  It  is  evident,  a  priori^  either  that  fuch  copy  muft  belong  tonn 
fdition  clahdfeftinely  printed,  and  purpofely  interpolated  by  Calviniftic 
influence;'0r  that  the  morfeis  which  Sir  R.  io  highly  values  were 
fimply  hound  up  wi^h  the  Prayer  ]^ook.  Which  of  theie  two  fuppofi^ 
tions  is  the  fa<ft,  we  m«ft  wait Joir  farther  information  to  afccrtain; 
but  one  of  them  muft  b^  true:  for  no  fuch  Prayer  Bopk  as  Sir  R. 
defcribes  ever  was,  or  could  be  printed  by  authority.  The  iirft  fuppo- 
fition  is  not  very  inconfiftent  with  the  known  ipirit  of  Calvinijfts- 
With  refpeil  to  the  fecond,  we  take  the  liberty  to  hope  that,  (houW 
our  author  be  pleafed  to  bind  up  with  his  Prayer-  Book,  the  fFeJi* 
minjier  Conjejfm^  or  Calvin's  Inftituies^  he  will  not  iniift  on  our  ac- 
knp^ledging  either  the  fecond  or  third  as  a  part  of  the  firft.  In  this 
hope  we  reprefs,  at  lead  for  the  prefeot)  a  number  of  reflexions  whiche 
crowd  upon  our  minds*  "  -^c 

It  is  impoi&ble  to  conceive  a  more  wayward  and  unreafonable 
being,  than  a  m^n  whofe  mind  is  thoroiighiy  tinctured  with  the  true 
fpirit  of  Calvinifm,  In  fuch  a  man's  eyes,  whatever  an  Anti-Cal- 
vinift  fays  or  does  muft  be- wrong  in  itfelf irajnd  proceed  from  bad  mo- 
tives. Our  ajithor  fays,  that  **  the  do£trihes  ot^,^^^^  of  Eng- 
land are  found,  fpiritual,  vital,  evangelical,  Calvtn finical/'  He  add$»  ' 
that  they  are  ^^  built  indeed  upon  the  foundation  of  tl)e  prophots  and 
apoftks,  Jefus  Ch rift  hi mfelf  being  the  corner- ttoftc,"  (P.  68.)  He 
undoubtedly  ^xpe£l$  this  aflertion  to  be  believed.  Yet  obferve  with 
what  a  diirerent  meafure  he  metes  to  himfelf  and  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Liticoln.'  When  his  Lordfliip  afierts,  that  the  dotSlrines  for  which  he 
contends  are  built  upon  the  fame  foundation,  our  author  aiks,.  '^  Is 
there  an  heretio  upon  earth  who  would  not  fay  the  fame  ?  Search  one 
all  the  learned  Arian^and  Socinians  throughout  the  land,  and  you  will 
not  find  one  who  will  not, plead  fcripture  for  the  ground  of  his  belief; 
all  and  each  individually  will  afgrm,  that  his  faith  is  built  upon  th^ 
apoftles  and  prophets,  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  being  the  chief  corner* 
ftone."  (P.  50)  We  mean  not  to  call  in  queftion  either  the  truth  orJhe 
propriety  of  thefe  profound  obfervations.  We  (hould  fimply  like  to 
know  what  it  is  which  makes  fo  n«arked  a  diftin£tion  between  the 
Bifhop  and  Sir  Richard,  that  fuch  reflections  fhould  be  naturally  fug^ 
gefted  by  the  affirmation  of  the  one,  and  not  of  the  other. 

But  the  worthy  Baronet  fees  every  expreflion  of  his  learned  antago- 
nift  through  a  medium  which  at  once  difcolours  and  diftorts  it.  *^  I 
am,"  fays  the  Biftiop,  *^  moft  ready  to. allow  that  many  Calvinifts 
have  been  jpious  and  excellent  men,  and  I  am  fully  fatisfied  that  therp 
are,  in  theie  days,  many  zealous  Chriftians,  both  among  the  cicrgy 
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and  the  lahy,  of  that  perfi/afion,  who  would  be  among  the  firft  tcr  dc^ 
plore  any  evil  which  might  befa!  otir  conititiuioii  in  church  ihd,ftafe.'* 
/if^  fliould  fay  that'  this  paflTage  is  moclerate  and  handfonre^  fiitfr  as 
well  becomes  a  ChriRian  Bifhop,  and  a  gentleman.  Ddr  author 
talks  of  it  in  a  very  different  ftyle.  **  To  what  md,"  he  aik^,  '*  are 
fuch  conceflions.  after  the  harfh  treatment  whkh  the  marntainers  df 
them  (the  Calviniftic  dodtrines)  have  received  from  yoiir  Lordfl/ip'^ 
lips  aind  pert?  They  may,  in  the  weak  and  f canty  minds  of  fomiy  be 
looked- up4)n  as  the  eflFlrfioriS  of  a  peaceful  fpirit  of  candour  and  for- 
bearance, aa  the  breathings  of  pure  charity  and  bn>thcrly  love ;  whilft 
mm  of  judgment  will  cftecm  them  only  as  the  mere  daubingsofa 
timid  tergiverfati^n."  (P.  68.)  Our  author's  (entiments,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged)  are  here  very  fully  and  perfpicubufly  exprefTed  j  nor 
are  they,  we  conceive,  in  the  fmalleft  danoer- of  being  looked  upon 
cither  by  men  of  weak  and f canty  mindSy  t)T  by  men  af  judgment^  as  the 
cffufions  df  a  peaceful  fpirit  of  candour  and  f  rbearatice,  or  as  the 
breathings  of  pure  charity  and  brotherly  love.  We  were  once  pretty 
HitimateTy  acquainted  with  a  lady  whofe  Calvinifm  was  of  thf 
AiblinKft  caft,  infomuch  that  (he  openly  profefled  her  convidion,  thiat 
her  hufband,  the  moft  benev^olent  of  men,  and  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  becaufe  he  did  not  believe  in  Calvin's  reproka- 
rioB,  would  infaitibly  be  damned.  When  this  charitable  lady  \^as 
put  in  miftd  that  (he  had  no  right  to  judge  fo'har(hly  of  theitatc  o? 
thofe  who  diflFered  from  her,  fhe  conftantly  replred  in  this,  ele^aftf 
phrafe,  *'  /  hate  thejiinkrng  cant  of  candour:**  The  worthy  Baronet 
feems  to  be  of  a  (Congenial  fpirit.  In  one  point,  however,  we  can 
hardly  agree  with  him.  The  feeming  moderation  of  the  BHltop  is 
afcribed  by  him,  to  timidity,  Hlls  Lordfhip,  we  think,  his  never  dif- 
covered,  and  we  are  confident  that  he  never  wjll  difcover,  timidity  \n 
aflerting  the  truth.  But  of  whom  does  our  author  Hippofe  the  Biftiop 
afraid^  If  the  worthy  Baronet  has  not  lately  read  the  amufxng  and  in- 
ftruclivc  fable  of  a  fly,  proudly  perched  ori  a  chariot,  and  rapidly 
driven  along  a  dufly  road,  he  may,  perhaps,  perufe  it  again  with- 
advantage. 

However  ftrongly  Sir  R.  like  our  former  female  acquaintance,  ma(y 
**  hate  thejiinking  cant  of  cahdouty*  he  has  evidently  no  averiion  t() 
cant  of  another  kiYid.  **  Shoiild  your  Lordihip,**  he  fays,  "  feel  any 
degree  of  uneafinefs  on  the  perufal  of  this  epiftle,  you  have  many  com- 
forters at. hand,  whilft  I  myftlf  can  boaft  of  but  it^\  \  have,  ho\y- 
cver,  the  cortifort  of  my  own  confcience,  in  ki\pwing  that  I  have 
aScd  with  a  fingle  eye  to  GcrJ's  glory,  and  not  without  earnell 
prayer  for  his  direAion;'*  (P;  69.)  This  is,  certainly  a  very  curious 
paffage  in  feveral  refpe6ls,  Fot  firft,  although  it  is  extremely  ob- 
vious that  it  muft  be  very  defirable  for  his  Lordfhip,  {hould  he  be  dif- 
turbed  by  our  a<ithor's'publicjition,  to  have  marf^  comforters;  wc  arc 
fonwewhaf  ata  l<ifs  to  conceive  the  rciafon  why  Sr  R.  complains  that 
he  himfelf  can  boaftofbtitfew.  '  His  good  nature,' we prefbrn?,  makes 
him  fympatfeife  fo  deeply  wkhthe-pain  Whfch  'bd  fuppofes  hispam- 
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pM/2t  to.hiqre.mfliftcd.  on  thcBifliop's  mind,  that  he  ftands  in  need 
of  3  multkuxle'of  cctofortef&to  confole  him  for  having  wounded  hi^ 
brotjier's  peace.  But  whatever  occafion  our  author  may  have  for 
rhanyi  Comforters,  aad  howeter  few,  '\u  comparif^n  with  the  Biffaop, 
he  may  have  rit  hand,  he  hiht«,  in  polite  and  gentle  terms,  that  he  hat 
fuch  comforters  as  his  Lordfliip  cannot  have.  How,  indeed,  catt  an 
Anti-Calyinift  have  t^  the  comfort  of  his  own  confcicncc,"  who  can 
never  be  allowed  to  a£l  *'  with  a  fingle  eye  to  God's  glory,"  and  wha 
confeq-uently  muft  be  fuppofed  to  acfc  "  without  earneft  prayer  for  his 
dfreflion  V*  Shall  tWs  conftruclion  of  our  author's  words  be  deemed 
unfair  ?  Then  we  fay  that  Kis  language  in  this  place  has  nO'4fieaping« 
Btit,  we  beg  our  author's  pardon^  it  may  be  of>ly  an  expreffion  ^ 
thatt  '*  humility  of  mind  which,"  Mr.  Qverton  fays,  "fo.  highly 
becomes  the  charaSer  of  Ghriftians  in  their  beft  eftate."  Yet  ou^ 
firft  interprdiation  feems. in'perled:  unifon  with  the  charitabie  tenJ^ 
4ency  of  the  foHowing  plain  paffage.  ^ 

*'  Your  Lordfliip  Tery  properly  recommends  zeal  to  your  clergy,  and 
Aiore  propei-Ty  ftill,  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge^  without"  which  it  if 
more  apt  to  exert  itfelf  againft  what  is  truly  praifcworthy,  and  to  become  a  ' 
Uid pirftciiffng  tkt  Churchy  than*  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  which  are  ac-^ 
eordf  n^  .to.  godlineA ;  and  hence  we  £ball  fometimes  find  that  a  few  of  th«l 
TcgAlar  ckivgy^  are  quite  alert,  and  all  alive,-  wj^on  fiorming  the* ^vangeUca! 
siiadfl,.QiiiJ^rpmfiaris  of  Gahinifm,  though  tliey  appear  tame  and  qoiee 
eonugh  when,  reading  over  ihi  dirty,  old,  dog-eared- dlf^yi  *which  comes  in  turn 
out  9f  the  old  family  hundU,  The  reafon  is  plain  enough:  in  the  one  cafs 
tie  heart   h  earnejt  in  the  hujinefs  >  in  th^  other  the  ftfs  only  are  engaged,^ 

Thcf  ]«arned  Baronet,  not  fatisfied  with  what  he  had  done  in  th<s 
body  ai  his  pamphlet,  has  added  a  poftfcript  of  feventeen  parses,  on 
which  we  can  afford  \o  beftow  but  a  few  (hort  remarks.  The  firft 
recurs  again  to  the  attributes  of  Grod,  which  he  repeats^  **  the  Cal- 
vinift  dares  not  meafure  by  the  crooked  line  of  his  own  darkened  undtt^ 
fitmding ;  but  rinakes  carnal  ¥edfon  know  its  own  place,  and.  fubmit  to 
divine  faith/'  By  way  of  puzzling  the  Bifliop,  our  author  begs  him 
to  folve  the  quelHon,  "  why  GbA  ever  permitted  fin  to  enter  into  ih# 
world  ?".  *  He  urges  the  conduS  <.f  the  Children  of  Ifrad,  who,  in 
"confequcnco  of  a  divine  command,  fpoiled  the  Egyptians;  and  the 
cafe  of'the  forty-two  young  infants,  who  were  torn  in  pieces  by  two 
flie-bears,' in  conftr»quence  of  being  curfed  by  the.,  prophet  Elifha. 
Whatever,  on  thefe  points,  may  be  the  Bifliop 's  opinion,  it  is  plain 
that  Sir  R.  in  order  tq  fecure  his  favourite  CaJvinifm,  would  willingly 
facrifice,to,atlieifl:s  and  infidels  both  natural  Religion  and  Revelation* 
Perharps  his  queftton  might  be  properly  enough,  anfwered  by  another: 
"  Why  tlid  G  >d  create  any  free  and  accountahle  beings  r "  And  with 
regard  to  ©ur  author's  particular  cafes,  if  he  can  really  fee  no  dif- 
ference bef  wseentheffc  ahd  that  of  God's  condemning  to  eternal  tor- 
xY\et\ts  the  greater  parr  of  mankindi  for  no  other:  reaTon  but  that  he 
Qhoafes.to  do  fo>  then  wc  think  that  Sir  R«is  in  a';very  fair  way  to 
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•*  live  an(i  die,"  (as  he  fays,  "  hit  beart'd  defire  and  praycf  /i,"j 
^«  the  rankeji  Enthuftaft^  Calv'mifl^  t^d  Mithoiift  that  ejer  exipl"* 

Our  authoi;  next  refiimes  the  Biftop's  affirmation,  that  "  much 
remains  tb  be  done  by  men  tbemfelves,  before  they  can  have  iny  (hare 
ia  the  benefits  of  their  Redeemer's  blood/'  This  doctrine  SirR^ 
cannot  yet  underftand^  and  his  reafoning  with  regard  to  it  is  tnilf 
admirabitf. 

**  rto'j7  liny  man,"  he  fays,  *'  can  or  y/if\i\  dp  all  this  iiucH  id  a  ftateof 
nature,  wc  are  not  told.  Should  your  Lordfhip  reply,  that  the  perfonsyoK 
mean  have  already  a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Chrift,  are  already  partakers  of 
the  grace  of  Chri/l,  and  the  injpiration  of  bis  Spirit-,  then,  riiy  Lord,  I  muft 
fubjoin,  [M-rk,  reader,  the  coftfequence,]  that  they  are  indeed  juftified 
lieHevers,  ahd  fuch  as  are  nndottfotedJy  in  a  ftate  of  faWatioit^andntw;^ 
ibeir  J^are  in  the  benefits  (f  their  Redeemer's  blood;  confcquenfly,*  infteadof 
ttucH,  f/otbiv^  remains  to  be  done  by  thetnfehes,  to  procure  ^hat  they  are 
already  pofTeiTed  of,  and  that  freely,  without  money  and  without  price, 
unlelsryour  Lordfhit)  can  make  it  appear,  that  poflefflbg/  and  not  p'o^TeifiDgi 
are  one  and  the  fame  thing."    (Pp.  77  and  7tf.) 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  ^Ith  what  marked  antif)athy  C^lvinifts 
always  fpeak  oi  Jincerity^  This  antipathy  is  as  ftrongly  exprcffedby 
our  author,  as  it^was^by  Mr.  Ov«rtOB,  -  I'htts  he  tells  us,  that  by  the 
laiv  of  grace  or  t^ii  gofpel  difpenfatioii,-  "  finccrity^f  ^ndcavpur  on 
our  part  Is  totally  .excluded ;"  and  tl^at  •«  what  !s  obtained  by  ticf 
finceritv  of  our  awn  endeavours  can  never  be  reckoned  of  grace,  but 
ot  debt.'"  *^  If  by  the  lau;  of  the  Goffel^''  he  afterwards  adds,  "h 
meant  a  new  remedical  law,  fuited  to  our  prefent  fallen  ftate,  and 
which  mitigates  the  rigour  of  the  moral  law  of  works,  accepting  fact' 
rlty  in/lead  of  perfe£iion^  I  muft  declare^  withotit  heiitation^  that  neither 
Scripture  nor  the  Church  of  England  know  any  thing  of  fuch  a  law^ 
or  fuch  a  difpenfation."  (Pp.  78,  79.)  ,  This  doflrine,  we  know,  has 
the  fandion  of  great  names,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Overton,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Sir  Richard  Hill.  But  had  it  the  fan£^ion  of  an  aogel 
from  Heaven,  it  woujd  equally  continue  to  be  what  it  i^  a  glaring 
»nd  palpable  cqntradi^ion.  Our  readers  nuy  fee  our  fentiments  with 
regard  to  it.  Vol.  XV.  Pp.  38a — 384 ;  and  we  muft,  without  hip^' 
t2on^  repeat,  that  ^'  it  is  founded  in  a  moft  ihamefulmifconceptionof 
the  very  nature  of  the  Chriftian  difpeniation." 

When  the  Bifhop  fpeaks  of  *'  the  redemption  purchafed  by  th«  blooJ 
of  Chrift,*'  Sir  R.  fays,  that  his  Lordlhip  mi^t  as  well  talkoftf* 
atoned  atonement^  or  a  falvation  faved.  His  rcafon  is,  that  Mnotr^ 
etemptioriy  but  the  perfons  redeemed^  were  the  objefts  of  Chrift's  pur- 
chafe."  (P.  80.)  This  criticifm  is  by  much  too  refined  and  deep  frt 
us  XQ  meddle  with.  But  the  Baronet's  obfervations  on  his  Lordlhip'j 
alFcrtion  that,  throughout  our  Common  Prayer,  «*  good  works  ai« 
never  reprefented  as  unnecefTary  to  falvation,**-  dcferve  to  be  infcrtcd 
as  afirong  and  favoury  morfel  of  Calvinifm.  Wc  fliall  iiifert  thcDi 
howtvfT,  without  any  comment,  having  frequently,  oa  former  oc- 
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^afions,   made   our  readers   acquainted  with  our  opinioa  of  their 
value. 

**  And  pray,  my  I^ord,  who  ever  faid  they  were  fo  ?  I  am  fure  no  CaK 

vinift,  or  evangelical  preacher  whatever^  would  affirm  any  fuch  thing*  That 
they  have  no  pari  in  procuring  the  pardon  of  iin  and  acceptance  with  God» 
(which  is  by  faith  only  as  apfrehendiftg  the  righteoufnejs  of  ChrifiJ  every  faithr» 
fol  mioifler  will  conflantly  maintain  -,  but  that  good  works  are  the  necel^  ' 
iary  fruits  and  evidences  of  lively  faith^  every  found  divine  will  not  ont^ 
admit,  but  will  earneflly  contend  for  them  in  that  view/'    (Pp.  80,  81.) 

Our  lad  quotation  from  our  author's  publication  fhslll  be  a  pretty 
long  one  ;  exhibitrng,  at  largc^  his  attachment  to  the  conflitution  of 
that  Church  of  Which  he  profelles  himfelf  fo  zealous  a  member. 

.  "  Your  Lordihip  laments  the  growth  of  fedaries,  and,  that  many  leave 
the  communion  cf  the  eflabliihed  Church.  But,  if  diflenting  coogrega* 
liooft  increafe,  as. they  certainly  do,  the  true  caufe  often  is,  tbatthofe  wbe 
are  become  their  minivers,  could  pot  get  ordination  in  the  Church  of  £ngi» 

,  land,  beeaufe  they  had  not  regularly  tafceti  their  degrees  at  the  Univerfity, 
thoagh  in  other  retpeds  hy  no  means  deficient  in  learning  or  abilities,  and 
^ell  qualified  hy  diftinguijhifig  gfti  of  grace  aud  d'lvine  ^uQ%ijled^e*  And  ar© 
notiuch  men  as  eminently  fitted  to  preach  the  gofpl  of  peace  to  a  plain 
country  congregatic^iy  as  thofe  vsho  are  adepts  in  logic,  mathematics  an4  ' 
algebra,  or  in  all  the  abftrufer  points  of  phiLfophy  ?     But  they  h^ve  not 

;  Jil((cnded  the  divinity  lectures.  If  divinity  ledures  were  always  k£turei  in 
difiimiyy  [the  Baronet  is  wjtty  !]  there  might  be  fome  weight  in  this  ob- 
jeftion^'but,  in  genetal,  what  are  modern  divinity  le6tures,  bnt  ^o  many 
^mpous,.  dry,  bad  fermons,  wiihovit  fpv  if ual  favour ,  or  unfiion,  and  often 
without  that  name,  which  is  above  every  name,  being  once  mentioned  # 
In  fhbrt,  divinity  lehuret  (by  courtefy  fo  called),  have  nothing  di^m  abo^t  ' 
them."  [Bright  wit  again  !] 

"  It  very  frequently  happens  that,  when  a  young  man  is  pioufl)r  difppfei^ 
and  earneftly  wifhes  to  get  into  theCburch,  the  poverty  of  his  parents  cannot/, 
afford  him  a  Univerfity  education  -,  he  devotes  himfelf  to  his  ftudies,  atid/ 
makes  prog refs  in  the  comn>on  branches  of  learning;  he  applies  for  or- 
ders, and  brings  tedimonjals  of  his  found  faith  and  exemplary  nooral  con- 
dudj  but  he  is  rejected,  as  not  being  Bachelor  or  Mailer  of  Arts.    Add  tp; 
this  defe6t,  he  perhaps  lies  under  the  fufplcion  of  Methodifm ;  or  of  beinjr, 
tainted  with  Calvlniftic  principles,  in  proof  of  which  he  is  known  to  attend 
thofe  who  arc  mif  alkd  E  v  a  n  g  e  l  i  c  a  l  Pr  e  a  c  H  e  a  s ;  or  he"  is  an  enthniiafi,, 
has  been  heard  to  talk  of  inward  feelings^  and  oixhtilove  of  God  Jbed  abroad 
inihe  heart;  or  he  is  iingnlar,  precifc,  and  righteous  overpiuch-f  \o  crown 
all,  he  depreciates  good  works,  and  he  is  held  up  as  an  enemy  both  to  Church 
aiJdfitate."  y 

''  Under  all  this  load  of  obloquy,  what  can  a  poor,  injured,  porferuted 
young  man  do  ?  He  prefers^  and  loves  the  eltabliflied  Church,  and  he  trufla  ' 
that  be  is  called  of  God^  or,  as  the  Ordination  Office  has  it,  that  be  b  m- 
Vflr^/y  moved  hy  the  Hely  Ghoft,  to  take  upon  him  the  work  of  the  minitiry. 
'  Muft  he  then  bury  his  talent  in  the  earth,  or  hide  it  in  a  napkin  ?  He  dares 
^ot  do  fo^  he  (till  waits  in  hopes  of  epifcopal  ordination,  but  it  cannot  be 
obtained.  Remonftrance  is  of  no  avail.  He  ia  cj^cluded.  By  what  law  f 
Tiy  the  law  of  reafon  {carnal  reafon]  or  jufticc  ?  Nay,  but  by  tbe  law  6i 
Noixxxi.  vol,  XX.  T  power^ 
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power.    He  is  invited  to  take  charge  of  a.  congregation  amoirg  the  Slf-     i 
fenteri;  becomes  a  minider  in  that  line,  and  dl^aws  many  afte'  bjm  from 
the  Church  to  the  Meeting,  who  never  return  from  the  Meeting  to  the 
Church  again/'  (Pf.  »6— 89.)  ,       , 

That  difTent  and  fchifm  are  too  common  in  the  land,  i$  a  fad 
tvhich  mud  bt  equally  acknowledged  and  deplored.  But  how  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for  r  Not  by  the  mifconduA  of  our  fpirituai  governors  j 
but  firft,  by  the  vitiated  appetite  of  the  people,  who  prefer  po-foned 
nonfenfe  to  wholefome  do<Slrine ;  and  principally,  by  the  countcrance 
and  encouragement  of  fuch  Churchmen  as  Sir  R.  Hiilt' who  tel tb^ 
people  that  ic  is  of  no  importance,  provided  they  hear  v/hct  is  good, 
whether  vthcy  hear  it  in  the  Meeting  Houfe,  or  in  the  Chun  h.  But 
the  Bifiiops,  according  to  Sir  R.Hill,  arc  perfecutTng  tyrants,  who 
exclude  from  the  Church  young  men  of  the  mod  ^^  diftingui{hing^(/?i 
^ grace  find  dhine  knowledie,**  Their  Lordftiips,  it  would  fccm,  are 
'  no  proper  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  thefe  pious  young  men. 
When  fuch  candidates,  therefore,  apply  to  them  for  orders,  might  it 
not  be  eligible  to  have  a  board  appointed,  confifting  partly  of  Calvi- 
niftic  '*  True  Churchmen,"  and  partly  of  avowed  Diflentcrs,  in  order 
to  afccrtain  their  rifis  and  graces?  Of  this  Board  Sir  R,  might  be 
icohftituted  prefident.  The  Bifiiops  would  then  be  in  no  danger  of 
incurring,  in  this  rcfpedl  at  leaft,  the  guilt  of  periecution,  fincc  they 
would  have  itothing  to  do  but  to  lay  their  hands  on  fuch  men  ofinwari 
feelings  as  the  Board  had  approved.  THere  might,  indeed,  be  foroc 
danger  that  the  Church  ibould  be  filled  with  ignorant  blockheads  and 
wild  fanatics ;  but  there  would  be  plenty  of  ^<  fptritu<il  tav<^)ur  and 
unfiion."  Befides,  after  all,  what  advantage  can  divines  receive  from 
what  is  foolifhly  mifcaUed  a  learned  education,  fince  in  our  Univer- 
fities,  tht  *'  divinity  lectun^^*  we  are  pofitively  aiTured^  **  hoot  »^ 
thing  divinf  about  them  ?»*     ^ 

^  But,  when  a  hopeful  young  man  of  fuch  "  divine  gifts  and  know* 
ledge,"  is  refufed  by  the  B^fbops,  "  what  can  he  dor*  We  anfwcr, 
without  hefttation^  let  him  betake  himfelf  to  fomc  ufeful  occupation,  by 
thcexercife  of  which  he  may  benefit  the  State,  inrfead  of  difturbing 
and  difgracing  the  Church.  '  But,  fubjoins  our  author,'  ^\he  dares m\ 
kofo'.*'  He  is  not,  however  deficient  in  boldoefs ;  for  he  dares  to  be 
guilty,  not  only  of  fchifm,  but  of  Impudent  and  facrilegious  intrufion 
in  the  facred  office.  He  firfi  takes  upon  him,  without  any  autborityi 
that  ckarader,  which  even  our  Saviour  himfelf  would  not  aifuiTie  till 
lie  was  regularly  commifiioned  ;  and  this  ufurped  chara£i^r  he  after* 
wards  makes  u(e  in  labouring,  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  abilities,  to 
tend  and  tear  in  pieces  the  body  of  Chrift.  Thus  ads  Sir  Richard 
Hill's  "  young  man  of  graced*  who  trufls  that  he  is  ^*  inwardly  mvd 
by  the  Ho  y  Gho/ty  to  take  upon  him  the  work  of  the  mini/iry  ;".  and  be 
sfls  with  Sir  Richard's  full  approbation  !  Were  Our  author  but  half  a« 
well  read*  as  he  pretends,  in  the  writings,of  the  excellent  Bifliop  Jew^Ilf 
"he  could  npt  be  ignoraiit  how  widely  he  has,  in  this,  as  in  mao^y  other 
rcCpcfts,  d^pa<:ted  from  the  primitive  principles  Qf  tfce  Reforrori 
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Church  of  England.  Thefe  principles,  as  th«y  relate  to  tKe  p'refcrit 
fobjeft,  are  fliortly  and  perfpicuoufly  dated  by  Jewell  in  his  Apofogy. 
We  fcall  copy  the  paffage  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  leave  Sir 
Richard  Hill  to  meditate,  at  his  leifure^  on  the  ftriking  oppofuion  be- 
tween them  and.his  own. 

*'  MiHiftrum  kgltim}  nHfcari  oporten,  et  reSt  atque  or  dine  prafici  Ecclejia 
Dti:  ruminem  autem  ad Jacrum.min'tfiertnm  pro  Juo  arbltrio  et  hhtdine, poj}  fe 
intrudere.  Quo'major  fiobis  ab  ijiis  fit  injuria^  quibus  nibiJ  feepius  in  ore  eft 
quam  apud  nos  nibil  ordlne,  nihil  decenter,  omnia  eonfuje  ac  perturbate  fieri  :\ 
omiies  atud  nos  ejfe  facer  dotes,  omnes  effe  do^ores,  omnes  ejfe  inter  pretest*  ' 
(ApoL  P,  40/') 
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Harvefi  Heme^  confijling  of  fupplementary  Gleanings^  original  Dramds^ 
and  Poims  ;  Contribution^  of  literary  Friends y  andfele£f  Re  publiceh' 
itonsy  including  Sympathy y  a  Poem^  revifedy  ^correSledy  and  enlargee(^ 
from  the  Eighth  Edition.  By  Mr,  Pratt.  3  vols.  8vo.  about  164& 
pages.     Phillips.     1805.  ''  . 

BEFORE  wc  enter  upon  this  work,  we  have  to  diake  one  obfei^  ' 
vation  on  the  clafs  of  writings  to  which,  till  examined,  itmajL 
appear  to  belong.     Wc  have  peremplorily  given  our  opinion  hoftilf 
to  all  compilations  and  bow»k-making.    from  this  general  profcrip-^i. 
tion  we  ^<y  not  know  of  any  exceptions  we  can  admit,  befides  col-^ 
le6liona  fot  the  reading  of  children  and  fchooUboys ;  and  extracts  from  ; 
moral,  piou^,  and  loy^il  treatifes  Amplified  to  the  compreheniion  of 
the  low  and  ignorant.     Ail  aflemblages  of  excerpts  and  quotations 
intended  for  the  perufal'of  perfons  of  education,  we  confider  as  mere 
wafte  of  paper  and  print.     Having  made  thefe  general  remarks  on 
compilations,  we  with  great  pleafure  declare  that  there  is  much  left 
of  quotation  and  extra£t  in  this'publication  than  the  title  would  lead 
ai  reader  to  anticipate  ;  and  that  the  greater  part,  whether  the  pro- 
dudion  of  Mr.  Pratt  or  his  friends,  is  original. 

Our  author  commences  with  fupplementary  gleanings.  He  lakes 
his  ftation  in  Hampfhire,  and  gives  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  de» 
fcpiption  of  the  county,  the  city  of  Winchcfter,  and  the  feveral  towns, 
the  fcenery,  and  manners  of  the  (Country.  In  all  the  works  of  Mr. 
Pratt  there  prevails  a  fpirit  of  ardent  and  delicate  benevolence, 
which  fpeaks  to  the  heart  as  flrongly  as  his  fenfible  />bfervations 
fpeak  to  the  head.  Highly  as  we  prize  this  valuable  quality,  we 
cannqt  help  obferving,  that  in  Mr.  Pratt  it  fometimes  operates  to  ex- 
cefs,  and  induces  him  to  beftow  praifes  upon  books,  and  upon  indi- 
viduals, which  cannot  be  allowed  to  the  alleged  eittent,  by  the  rigid 
and  impartial  judice  of  either  literary  or  mora!  criticifri).  Nil  admi-* 
teeri  was  a' maxim  of  one  of  the  founded  judges  and  ableft  eftimators 
of  either  literary  6r  moral  criticifm  ;  and  when  received  with  limita- 
%t^i  wbicb  the  £094  ffiiff  of  Horace  evidjently  meant;^  was  certainly 

T  a  one 
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one  of  the  mbft  falvtary  precepts  which  he  delivered.  We  regrot 
that  the  benignity  of  Mr.  Pratt's  heart  repeatedly  lealJs  him  t*>  ex- 
hibit iauthors  of  very  ordinary  talents  and  very  inferior  literary  repu- 
tation, as  perfons  ot  genius;  and  that  he  exalts  iefpe£lable  but  com- 
mon moral  charadeis  iiVto  a  degree  of  perfe&ion  which  is  rarely 
attained  by  human  nature. 

There  is  a  very  cle.^r  and  conicife  outline  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
maritime  towns  of  Hampfhire  in  (hipping,  about  the  fourteenth  ^d 
fifteenth  centuries^  There  are  fevera]  amuiing  anecdotes  about 
different  kings  of  England.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Pratt's 
eftimation  of  William  Rufus;  but  not  altogether  in  his  opinion  QJF 
Williattt  the  Conqueror.  Our  author's  general  judgment  upon  that 
fovereign  feems  to  be  too  much  founded  on  his  affbrelting  great  travSls 
of  land;  whbreas  that  was  not  the  fo'e  ground  which  W^illiam  left 
for  appreciating  his  conduct.  Neither  do  we  altogether  agree  with  h{s 
view  aid  tftimate  of  the  conduit  of  Kenry  the  Second  in  fubmitting, 
'for  political  reafons,  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church;  we  do  not  with 
Mr.  Pratt  judge  that  fubmiflion  mean,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fa- 
crifice  of  a  wife  and  magnanimous  mind  to  the  neceflity  of  the  tinies; 
and  therein  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  who  has  not  confide  red -the 
fubjeii  without  attention. 

in  his  account  of  Winchwfter,  the  au;hor  confers  a  juft  tribute  of  ap- 

plaufe  on  Dr.  Warton.  Much  of  this  was'wcU  known  beftye ;  however, 

it  is  a  pleafing  part  of  the  fcledion.     Mr.  Mant's  poem, -which  our^ 

author  very  highly  praifes,  appears  to  us  the  prod u£lion  of  a  good 

claffical  fcholar,  \vc/i  acquainted  with  vcTfification  and  poetical  hif- 

tory ;  but  we  cannot  fay  we  difcovered  in  it  thofe  marks  of 'genius 

which  have  ftruck  the  more  delicate  appreheniion  of  Mr.  Pratt,     It 

15  too  much  loaded  with  the  verbiage  of  epithet.     Swift  did  all  he 

could  to  bring  founding  expletives  into  difrepute ;  but  they  ftill  prevail 

as  much  as  if  he  had  not  written  about  Cupid*s  purple  pinions.     Our 

gleaner  conduds  us  to  Rumfey,  and  there  gives  a  very  high  cha- 

rafter  of  the  late  Lady  Palmerfton.     We  next  are  brought  to  the 

New  Foreft  ;  and  here  the  exquifite  tafte  of  Mr,  Pratt  finds  fuch  am* 

pie  fubjedl  for  operatioa,  that  we  accompany  him  with  very  great 

pleafure.     But  this  pleafure  arifes  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Pratt  him- 

ielf,  and  not  from  extraQs  from  Mr.  GiJpin^  or  any  other  writer. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gilpin  we  read  with  fatisfadion,  but  not  at 

fecond  haud^     This  fc: reft  contains  many  rough  and  irreguiar  char' 

ra<3ers^  but  we  are  happy  to  find 'that  there  are  in  the  fame  neigh- 

hourhppd  many  persons  of  great  virtues ;  and  one  family,  the  EarJ 

and  Counters  of  Shaft^burv  and  Lady  Barbara,  and  a  venerable  re^ 

latjve^  wl»o  refkk-s  chiefly  in  hondoriy  ij  thi  author* s^accounP^  p;>ffcfs 

fuch  virtues  as  v^-^^  ulc  refteft  a  Uiftrc  not  only  on  the  foreft  of  Hasip- 

jQiire,  but  on  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Our    author    made  thefe    remarks   in    17^9;    ia  1804   he  re- 
vifiied  the  fame  fcene,  and  continUf*d  his  obfcrvations  on  the  foreft^ 

From  Hamp(bu:e  he  proceeded  to  Warwickfliir^:^ and  took  a  Ration 

very 
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vtry  different  from  flic  foreft.  Hts  view  of  Birmingham  is  very  amufing, 
iriterefting,  and  inftruftive,     The  inforfnation  refpcfiing  the  town 
difplays  great  induftry  t^f  enquiry,  the  obfervations  of  a  difcrimrnating 
head,  and  i  rerpe6iable  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  objeAs 
which  he  exhibits.     His  icfleftions  fliew  a  mind  in  feveral  points  not  - 
inDJtnpetent  to  the  commercial,  political,  and  moral  appreciation  of 
the  circiimftances  which  he  Is  defcribing.     When  he  comes  to  War- 
y^kk  caftle  he  prefcnts  a  copy  of  verfes,  which  convey  an  happy  allu- 
fioii  to  Guy  Barl  of  Warwick  and  the  Oanifii  giant.     Towards  the^ 
eiid  of  the  firft  volume,  our  author  introduces  an  account  of  Britifh 
iharities ;  and  though  we  do  not  exafily  perceive  the  train  of  the  aflb- 
ciations,  by  which  this  fubjedt  is  introduced,  and  though  we  knew 
the  lift  of  the  mod  important  institutions  very  well  before,  we  a^ain» 
Aiith  much  fatisfadtion,  re-echo  Infant  A fylum,  Magdalen  Hofpita]^ 
Marine  Society,  ,Mrddleft-x  Hofpital,  and  many  other  names  which 
can  never  be  repeated,  without  exciting  the  grandeft  ideas  of  Britifli 
benevolence.  We  Ihould  think  the  critic,  that  would  objeft  t6  the  repc- 
tftion  of  fuch  a  catalogue,  merely  becaufe  it  is  very  well  known,  equally 
faftidious,  as  a  critic  who  (hould  object  to  the  found  of  fuch  infpiring 
names  as  Crecy,  Poi£liers,  and  Agincourt  and  Blenheim,  and  many 
other  fcenes  ofgloiious  vi&ories  by  land,  or  our  fea  warfare  from  the 
Armada  to  the  Nile;  or  that  would  o'bjeA  to  the  introdu<^ion,'  even 
unexpcQed,  of  fuch  names  as  Bacon  and  Newton,  Shakefpeare  or 
Milton.     Th^  one  clafs  of  names  equally  attefts  the  national  benevo-' 
lence,  as  the  firft  of  the  other  two  refledls  on  the  national  courage, 
warlike  talents,  and  power;  and  the  third  on  national  genius  and 
Wifdom.     Enemies,  th^refoi'e,  though  we  be  to  compilation,^  we  can- 
not object  to  fuch  palTages,  efpecially  in  a  work  which  does  not  profefs 
to  puritie  unity  of  deiign,  or  of  ob)e<it. 

Thefecond  volume  confids  of  three  productions  in  a  dramatic  form  j 
the  firft  hs  entitled  hail  fellow  w^LL  met,  in  five  afts ;  its  ob- 
je6t  is  to  (hew  the  abfurdity,  infanity,  and  dcftrudUvenefs  of  the 
levelling  fyftem,  which  was  inculcated  by  the  French  revolution.  The 
t»me  to  which  this  work  refers,  is  the  clofe  of  the  year  1792,  a  few» 
weeks  before  France  declared  war  againft  Bi  itain.    The  author  informs . 
us  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  his  friends,  that  there  could  not  be  a ' 
more  feafonable  time  for  the  publication  than  the  prefent.    From  this 
general  opinion  we  doubt  not  there  will  be  numerous  diflentcrs  who 
will  aflert  that  Mr.  Pratt  attacks  doSrin^s  "that  are  no  longer  of  any 
confequence  or  efficiency ;  we,  however,  are  of  a  quite  contrary  opi- 
nion, an^  think  that  the  infubordination,  profligacy,  and  impiety  of 
jac  jbinrfm,  are  now  fully  as  prevalent  as  in  ,1792.    They  do  not,  in-  . 
dfecd,  now  operate  in  clubs,  but  in  the  general  tranfadlions  of  fociety. 
Servants^ are  much  lefs.obedient  to  their  mafters.  Journeymen  ardently 
form  combinations  for  commanding  thofe  whom  their  (lation  in  fociety 
morally  and  politically  obliges  them  to  obey.     The  lower  clafles  in 
genera!,  fuch  as  mechanics,'  retail  tradetmen,  or  (hopkeepers,  are 
iftuch  kfs   refpcAful  to  their   fuperiors,  the   gentry  and  nobility. 
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There  is  ah  approach  to  a  confufion  of  ranks  and  diftinftions*  Evik 
fo  alarming  to  any  regular  and  welW^onftituted  government  deferv« 
tci  b^  expoS^d ;  and  from  Mr.  Pratt  they  have  received  a  very  fair  and 
(cvfft  e^pofure,  which  diiplays  a  moral  and  political  refle£)iony  if  not 
cxuremeiy  deep,  at  lead  jult,  and,  indeed^  obvious  ;  and  the  (harpnefs 
en  rai:caftic  poweis  dire&ed  to  the  very  beft  purpofe  of  ridicule.  ,  The 
rfcene  is  chiefly  at  Havre  de  Grace,  but  hear  the  clofe  is  very  happily 
.changed  for  the  new  foreft  of  Hampfliire.  The  following  are  the  out« 
"  lines  of  the  fable :  •  ' 

Sir  John  Aircaftle,  a  j;entleman  of  the  county  of  Hants,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  fwallowed  every  aflertion,^  idea; 
and  chimera,  of  the  votaries  of  that  change,  either  in  France  or  £ng« 
land,  as  truth  and  GofpeK     He  inculcated  the  fame  on  his  fervants, 
who  reaoiiy  enough  learned  a  leflbn  that  raifed  them  to  equality  with 
their  niader.     An  old  widow  fifter,  who  had  lived  many  years  with* 
cut  a  fecorid  offer,  became  very  much  difcontented  with  the  conftitii* 
tion,  under  which  men  do  not  value  the  chaims  of  old  at^d  ugly  wo- 
men as  much  as  young  and  beautiful.     The  brother  and  (he  aoomi« 
natiog  England,  fet  out  to  the  bleiTed  land  of  France,  there  the 
baionet  and  his  fiftcr  endeavoured  to  reduce  themfelves  and  their 
fervants  to  a  pcrfedl  equality,  and  for  that  purpofe  to  aflimilate  both 
to  the  fans  culottes.     When  the  play  opens,  they  had  made  very  great 
progreis  in  efFeding  their  fcheme.     Sir  John  had  incurred  great  ex- 
pence  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  and  was  repreiented,  by  the 
,  friendly  deception  of  (bme  old  church  and  king  neighbours  and  rela^ 
tions,  as  having  ruined  his  eftate,  unlefs  he  would  immediately  re- 
turn to  England,     Of  his  fervants,  two  untainted  Englifhmen  wcrs 
faithful  to  the  raafter.     One  of  thefc  u fed, every  effort  to  allure  Sir 
John  to  leave  France,  by  reprcfenting  the  iniquity  of  the  pafling 
tranfa£lions,  and  the  happinefis  he  might  dill  enjoy  in  his  native  ifland. 
The  other,  by  quotinc  to  him  his  new  do£lrines,  tried  the  fame  end-* 
Steps  had  been  puipoiely  taken  by  his  friends  to  feize  the  rent  and 
moveables    of   his    eftate.      A  generous   old   farmer   eonerned  for 
bis  landlordj  whom,  before  his  infe^Elion,  alf  had  loved  and  revered, 
and  ftill  remembered  with  grateful  and  melancholy  kindneis,  came 
over  in  a  fi(hing-fmack  to  oner  the  favings  of  a  frugal  and  induftrioQi 
life  to  relieve  the  wants  of  Sir  John,  and  to  exhort  him  to  return  to 
bis  own  country.     Meanwhile  various  circumftances  tended  to  in-. 
creafe  the  influence  of  fuch  friends.     An  entertainment  was  given,  at 
which  was  to  begin  the  attendance  of   the  mailer,  and  wife,  and 
datigWer,  on  the  fervants  of  the  kitchen.    The/?//  a,s  ufualwith 
Jons  culottes  entertainment,  produced  among  the  revolutionifts  a  fcenc 
^f  drunkennefs  and  uproar,  attended  by  the  grofleft  infblence  both  to 
Sir  John  and  the  ladies.    Two  or  three  church  and  kmg  gen^IemeHf 
relations  of  Sir  John,  and  pne  fuitor  to  ^is  daughter^  perceiving  th< 
baronet  enraged  by  the  condu£l  of  the  fervants,  widened  the  breach, 
and  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  agree  to  a  flight,  of  which  they  bad 
prepared  the  means.     An  Englifli  mip  haying  been  wrecked  on  thi 
€oaft,  bad  jgooe  to  the  bottom*  Twelve  (ailoti  had  e/captd  and  reached 
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the  French  Ihore  in  the  long  boat,  and  landed  near  Sir  John's  houfir, 
Where  they  were  joyfully  recognifcd  by  the  adherents  of  their  coun<* 
try,  wh6  Were  all  lober,  arid  not  feen  by  the  fans  culottes,  who  were 
aU  drunk.  Sir  John's  houjfe  being  out  of  town,  he  and  his  friei\ds 
hurried^  unobfervcd,  to  the  (hore^  thefe  were  no  fooner  embatked, 
than,  nioft  fortunate  to  tell,  a  favourable  breeze  immediately  blev^ 
up  and  conveyed  them  to  England,  where  Sir  John  and  his  loyal  and 
patriotic  ff  lends  and  adherents  enjoyed  comfort  and  happiiiefs,  while 
the  fans  culotte  fervants  were  left  in  France  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of 
equality  and  regicide.  '  v 

The  purpofe  of  this  fable,  every  friend  of  order,  civilization,  vir- 
tue, and  the  Britifli  conftitution,  mu ft  approve.     It  clearly  (hewrs  that 
nien  are  nwxch  happfer  by  adhering  to- the  leflbns  of  experience,  than 
by  following  the  Wild  viuons  of  revolution.     This  truth,  to  be  fufe, 
is  not  neWy  but  one  which  is  always  worthy  of  being  inculcated  on  the 
lower ^rlalles.    We  exhort  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others,  who 
keep  footmen,  grooms,  and  butlers,  to  circulate  this  pfay  among  thofe 
clafles,  unldfs  ir  fliould  have  the  good  fortune  to  reach  them  without 
any  fuch  auxiitary  efFoits.     Diftributcd  amon^  the  humble  ranks,  it 
will  certainly  do  moft  important  benefit,  while  perfons  of  taftc  and 
literary  talents  muft,  off  the- whole,  be  pleafed  with  the  execution 
The  plrt,  to  be  fure,  at  leaft  the  efcapeipart,  is  fomewhat  marvellous; 
that  a  Ihfp  (hould  be  wrecked  on  a  coaft  of  the  channel  has  no  marvel, 
that  juft  as  many  fhould  be.faved,  as  with  Sir  John's  adherents  could 
work  and  defend  without  overloading  the  boat,  was  a  nicely-balanced 
irt<iident.     That  the  wind,  which  is  Tuppofed  to  have  blown  on  a  lee-* 
fliorewhen  the  boat  w^s  ftranded,  (hould  change  to  the  land  fida  at 
the  very  inftant  they  embark,  was  a  circumftance  befpeaking  the' 
peculiar  gift  of  Providence, "often  exercifed  in  protcdling  the  righte-. 
ous.  We  (hould  therefore  deem  it  extremely  illiberal  to  make  any  cri-^ 
tical  cavils  upon  the  prohabiUty  of  all  thefe  coincidences.     We  do, 
think  that  the  fituatton  of  Mils  AircaAle,   her  parents,    the  loyal 
and  patriotic   friends,   adherents,    and  gallant  Britifh  failors,  were  » 
fuch  as  to  admit  of  an  author  to  Jiretch  a  point  in  faving  them; 
and  if  fuch  means  of  refcuc  may  appear  doubtful  toprobability,  they 
all  might  have  happened.      We,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  approve 
of  the  plot.   Th^  charaflers  are  well  drawn,  well  diverfified,  and  weU 
adapted  to  the  refpeflive  and  general  purpofes.     The  fentiments,  lan- 
guage, and  manners  of  the  revolutionifts,  are  fuflGcicntly  chara£lerrftic# 
Th^' fentiments  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  friends  of  England,  in  the 
various  gradations,  arc  worthy  of  Englifhmen,  and  manifeft  the  Con- ' 
ccptions,  which  at  once  juft  and  grand,  our  author  entertains  of  the  " 
land,  people  and  king  of  Britain.    The  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  . 
frcnaiy  told  by  Lady  Ajrcaftle  to  a  friend,  illuftratcs  at 'once  the  ad- 
vance of  revolution,  and  exhibits  a  fair  and  favourable  fpccimen  of 
thfe  compofitiori.     Sir  Thomas  Steady  afked  her  ladyihip  to  what* 
Ungths  the  Jacobinical  fit  was  gone  in  Sir  John  Aircaftlc  and  his  fer- 
>ws,' to  which  flie  ianfwers :  . 
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Lsuiy  AmdHk.  "  Almofl  to  6ar  rtti«  $  I'm  albamM  to  tdl  yott  how  £ir«. 
He  (Sir  John  AircaAle)  invited  his  fervaats  over  irom  England ;  and^  oa^ 
the  evening  of  their  arrival,  addrefTed  them  thus:  '  I  have  ient  For  you  her^ 
to  take  ofif^'our  fetters,  to  make  you  free  men  and  free  women,  to  (hare  with 
YOU  my  hoi/e  ar\d  fortune,  and  to  Jpartake  the  charm  and  benefits  of  this 
land  oFIibejty.  ^  Henceforlh  you  are  my  brothers,  equal  in  rank  and  prc- 
tenlions ;  I  cati  atone  for  the  tyranny  ot  the  paft,  only  by  (he  freedom  yoa 
\vill  enjoy  in  future.   -This  is  the  laft  moment  of  your  fervitude/ 

Sir  Thomas,     "  How  did  they  take  this  ? 

Lady  AircastJe*  "At  fir  ft*  they  feemed  at  a  lofs  to  under/land  li-y  fome 
thought  he  meant  thererein  a  reproach  for  negled,  and  took  this  for  a  ban-  . 
tering  way  to  chide  and  difmifs  them ;  others  thought  that  he  was  gone  out 
of  his  fenlet.  Not  one  entered  into  his  idea,  in  the  fpirit  of  gravity  with 
wMch  it  was  broached ;  for  though  they  had  heard  that  the  French  were 
committing  all  manner  of  exceflfes  about  liberty,  their  notions  were  fo  ^on- 
fined,  their  fears  and  hate  fo  ftirpng  of  the 'French  themfelves,  that  thegreated 
inftance,  perhaps,  they  could  poffibly  give  of  their  attachment  to  their  mas- 
ter and  the  family^  was  trufting  themlelves  in  this  country ;  and,  indeed, 
one  ci(  them  (your  favourite,  and  whofe  fidelity  is  ilill  uncorrupted,  true 
Ned  the  butler,  the  honeft  fellow  who  has  ju ft  lef^  the  room)  reprefented 
that  he  had  been  the  inftigator  of  the  fervants  undertaking  the  voyage, 
thinking  the  good  family  had  'got  into  fome  hobble  in  France,  and  might 
be  refcued  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  French  paries  voas,  by  their  joint  ef^ 
Ibrts,  elfe  he  fhould  not  have  invited  them  to  come  over^  for  that  ht  neither/ 
liked  the  country  nor  the  |^ple ;  and  that  fo  far  from  living  amongft  them, 
6t  becoming  one  of  their  gang,  he  would  die  as  he  was  born; a  true  Britifii  • 
fubjea. 

Sir  Thtmas.  "  I  always  remarked  in  that  fellow  one  of  thofe  minds  and 
underfiandiogs,  which  preclude  the  neceflity  of  education,  to  give  either 
pace  or  energy  to  virtue.     But  my  poor  friend,  how  ended  this  folly  ?    . 

ta^  AircastU.     "  The  liberty  allowed  them  of  being  ufelefs,  notwitfa- 
Aanding  thefe  affurances,  fat  awkward  upon  them  a  long  time ;  they  could  - 
not  eafily  forget  that  thev  had  been  educated  to  induftry,  that  they  had 
long  ferved  ohe  of  the  beft  of  matters;  or  that  they  had  derived  their  hap- 
jrinefs,  no  lefs  than  their  livelihood,  as.  a  virtuous  efied  of  thofe  honeft 


nefs,  and  the  frequent  inftancei  of  violated  virtue,  of  murdered  innoceuce, 
and  every  other  abominatioji  againft  decency,  nature,  religion,  and  the  laws, ' 
abd  all  Ihefe  again  fan^ioned  by  their  infatuated  mafter,  vyho,  although  a 

Erifoner  in  bis  gouty  chair,  refuted  the  l^aft  fervice,  and  even  received  the  ' 
elp  he  was  obTtged  to  accept,  fi^om  Ned  and  the  fteward,  thanklefsly,  all 
this,  I  fay,  obliterated^  by  degrees,  the  fenfe  of  what  they  fliould  be,  the 
BDiemor^  of  what  they  had  been,  and  reconciled -them  at  laft  to  the  madnefs 
of  the  times.  They  are  now  almoft  as  diftra^ed,  as  worthlefs  as  Sir  John 
frifhes  them  to  be. 

Sir  Thomas.    '^  And  this  is  the  boafted  freedom  for  which  fo  mbch  trea* 
Aire  has  been  purloined !   fo  much  guiltlefs  blood  ftied!   for  which  the. 
biamelefs  ruler  of  the  realm  was  martyred,  and  his  haplefs  family  defh-ojf- 
ed!!!     Honeft  people  are  conft rained  to  hide  their  afledlions,  and  their 
mofl  honourable  attachments,  in  holes  and  corners;  and  all  the  virtues  of 
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tM  land  hava  iMen  foroM  to  emignle ;  while  under  the  (pecious  names  of 
pitriotirm»  heroifniy  and  republicanifoif  with  the  muedic  (overeignty  of  th^ 
people*  alTaffination)  murder^  iacrilege>  and  every  other  crime,  go  free,  nav, 
are  rewarded*  In  the  French  revolution,  my  lady,  the  proverb  is  falfidea : 
.  •  "  A  g^d  beginning**  has  there  degenerated  in  progrefs,  and  mud  be  ac- 
corfed  in  the  end.  Let  us  haften  then,  my  friend,  to  the  country  where 
integrity  may  aflert  itlelf,  and  where  only  turpitude  need  to'fliun  the  day.** 

from  both  the  quotations  and  remarks  we  have  made*  we  doubt 
not  that  our  loyal  and  patriotic  readers  willall  join  with  us  in  praiiing 
the  obje£l  and  principles  of  the  work ;  we  alfo  think,  with  certaia 
litnitaiions  and  exceptions,  that  it  will  be  received  by  literary  readers 
ai  a  good  dramatic  tale.  In  that  view  we  think  well  of  it  jon  the 
whole ;  and  we  declare  it  a  really  fatisfa£lory  proof  that  the  geniur 
of  Mr.  Pratt  is  ftiil  undiminiflied,  and  perfe3ly  competent  to  efforts 
of  originality,  as  fuch  wquld  we  always  wi(h  to  receive  from  the  pen  of . 
Mr.  Pratt.  .  ' 

The  next  continuous  piece  that  we  encounter,,  is  by  no  means  ori- 
ginal in  fubje3,  though  new  in  plan ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  dramatife 
the  famous  nut  brown  maid  or  Prior.    We  4nuft  candidly  tell 
the  author,  that  when  a  work  of  diftinguifhed  and  admired  genius 
comes  from  fome  eminent  pen  in  a  fpecific  form  or  Ihape,  it  js  by  oa 
means  fafe  for  another  to  try  to  change  that  form  and  fliape.     If  any 
n^an  were  to  propofe  to  new  model  Pope's  ^Sd^y  on  Critictfro,  or 
Gulliver's  Travels,  we  (hould  not  think  the  attempt  prudent  or  prac^ 
tioable ;  both  have  amufed,  delighted,  and  inftrufled  the  world  for  ^ 
near  a  century  as  they  are;  and  we  doubt  if  any  changes  would  make 
them  pleal'e  and  inftruQ  more  than  in  the  prefent  arrangement.     The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Henry  and  Emma.     Prior  rendered  the  alleged, 
difficulties  of  Henry,  and  the  united  difinterefiednefs,  generofity,  jan4. 
magnanimity  of  Emma,  fo  ilrikingly  piflurefque   and  impreflively^ 
pathetic,  that  no  other  difpoHtion  could  improve  the  fame  tale*    The  ^ 
produ£^ion  difplays  tafie,  fancy,  and  ingenuity ;  but  the  reader  en- 
ters  into  neither,  as  applicable  to  the  llory  of  Henry  and  Emma ; 
?  apd,  in  fa£l,  this  draniatic  eifufioo  contains  fcarcely  any  of  the  ex- 
(^uifite  dialogue  between^  the  youth  and  the  maid  whi^h.Pnpr  fo  ad« 
mirably  winds  into  the  final  developement. 

The  next  performance  is  an  extremely  well-contrafted  piflure  of 
exceflive  heat  and  exceifive  coldnefs  of  a6e6lion.  The  compared  fub- 
je£ls  are,  an  emaciated  lord,  and  a  furious  Wei(^  baronet;  Their  inter-  . 
^  ference,  fituation,  and  ciircumfiances,  v^ry  fully  illuftrate  thefe  op- 
podtes. 

With  this  performance,  intided  Fire  and  Frofi,  the  fecoiid  volume . 
concludes. 

The  third  volume  is  devoted  to  poetry;  many  of  the. pieces  are 
pretty^  -dnd  fome  of  then:  pathetic;  but  the  volume  contains,  like  a 
part  of  the  firft  that  we  mentioned,  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  pane- 
gyric, much  of  which  the  world  knows  very  well  to  be  exaggerated, 
and  will  not  take,  on  Mrt  Pratt's  word,  when  contrary  to  fa6):  and 
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efiabliflied  opinion ;  and,  if  they  do  not  kdoM^ the  particulars,  th^ 
m^ili  wait  for  examination.  For  our  parts,- though  iVlr.  Pratt,  in  hU 
notes  to  tJje  poem  of  the  Phyficijin,  introduces,  in  verbofc  lifts,  ainioft 
faalf  the  praaitioners  in  town,  and  would  make  them  all  great  men.  We 
do  not  think  they  all  aie  or  can  be  great  men.  In  every  piofeflionf 
learned  as  well  as  unlearned,  the  profeSional  chara£ler  is  onedio* 
crity ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  authors.  It  is  vain  to  fet  a  man 
down  for  a  genius,  merely  becaufe  he  has  fcraped  materials  for  tranf- 
muting  even  into  ufeful  books. 

'The  Poet's  Cottage  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mavor,  to  whom  the  authc^r 
feems  to  be  indebted  for  friendfy  efforts,  which  the  warm  he^rt  of 
Mr«  Pratt  has  received  with  ardent  gratitude.  TwO  or  three  poems 
follow  on  feveral  fonsoPthat  gentleman.  The  verfes  are  pretty;  but, 
as  we  do  not  know  the  youths  in  queftion,  we  can  be  no  judges  of  the 
applicability.  Veifcs  to  pictures  in  Warwick  caftle  praife  the  patm« 
ings  of  that  manfion  as  through  the  exprcflion  fuperior  to  the  works 
of  Raphael  and  Titian.  Another  poem  sfppearingto  be  the  pfoduElibn 
of  Dr.  Mavor,  intitled  the  Counfels  of  AfFeSion,  difplays  tafte,  vir-- 
titous  and  religious  fentiments,  and  is  prefented  in  gobd  verfificatibn. 
Some'  of  the  other  poems  that  follow,  feem  to  turn  on  pei*fonaI 
ctrcumftances,  and  fome  benefits  received  by  the  author.  Various 
(hort  effufions  follow,  and  bring  us  to  the  event  of  a  chancery  Tuic. 
Mr.  Anftey,  we  are  afraid,  has  fo  much  exhaufted  the  law  as  a  lubjeS 
of  wit  and  fatire,  that  we  do  not  foon  expe£l  future  competitors  who  will 
raife  fuch  amufement  and  entertainment  asproceeded  from  John  a  G^ud- 
g«oh  and  John  Gull.  The  Modern  Hercules  is  a  produ£liou  of  inge- 
nuity, fenfe,-and  refleftion,  'in  corre£l  and  fluem  verfe.  In  a  few 
lines  are  "Contained  a  handfome  welUturned  compliment  to  Mr.  Phil* 
lips  the  bookfeller.  A  Soliloquy  on  Hampton  Court,  introduces  an 
allufton  to  the  celebrated  ftory  of  Wolfe  v.  On  Dr.  Thorntpn's  Bo- 
tariy- we  have  never  delivered  any  critical  opinion,  and  thdrefort  fliai! 
not  at  prefent  declare  our  acquiefcence  with,  or  diflent  froiiij  the  aui 

'  thor's  panegyric.  A  poem,  intitled  Edward  and  Matilda,  is  a  preftjr  i 
enough  defcription,  but  deficient  in  (implicity.  The  Ploughman  fo  ' 
Stout,  of  Mr.  Pye,  meets  us  with  great  pleafure.*  We  hail  the  vi- 
gour- of  genius  which  fucrefsfully  expofed  the  abfurdity  of  German 
wonders ;  the  playfulnefs  of  humour  which  invented  at  once  fo  laugh* 
able  and  fo  probable  a  tale,  and  preferving  the  invitation  throughout,^ 
marked    the  ftriking    contrail  of  improbability  and  probability,  be- 

'  tween  the  fate  of  Alonzo  and  Roger.  After  this  produflion  of  Mr* 
jPye,  are  introduced  fome  pretty  and  pathetic  poems  by  his  daughter^ 
who  appears  to  have  inherited  the  family  genius.  There  foilow  fevc. 
ral  poems  from  Dr«  Mavor,  .which  are  good  compofition  and  verfe, 
and  abound  in  juft  moral  reflexions.  Firom  the  po^ms  which  Dr. 
Mavor  both  receives  and  writes^  we  are  led  to  believe  he  is  a  wonhy 
and  benevoltnt  man.  There  is  a  poor,  vulgar,  contemptible  joke 
about  a  Caledonian  loufe,  of  which  any  refpe&able  Scotcmn^h  Would 
rather  be  the  fub|e£l  than  the  author.    It  is,  befides,  a  moft  burr^ling^ 
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jitfrverlGon  of  Sanchd  Pancho's  experiment  in  the  boat  on  the  £bro« 
There  is  a^  moil  extravagant  and  fulfome  eulogium  on  the  Earl  o£ 
Moira ;  certainly  a  benevolent,  gallant,  and  accompliibed  nobleman« 
but  certainly  not  fuperior  iti  talents  to  our  leading  politicians,  and  to 
the  higheft  much  inferior.     The  following  poems  are  fo  ihort,  thai 
they  require  or    admk  no  chara£ler.      The  poems  of    M.  Dallaa 
are  well  compofed,  and  in  good  verfe.     In  a  great  number  of  others^ 
our  author  adheres  to  fimilar  fliOrtnefs  of  efFuuon«    There  is  a  decent 
elTay  on  Horace's  idea  of  a  country  eftate.    It  is  impofiible  to  follow^ 
in  oetail,  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  pieces  ;  we  fhall  therefore  obferve,  in 
general*  that  the  writers,  witbolit  exhibiting  in  thofe  curfory  efiays^ 
either  faneyi  or  force,  or  th^  tendernefs  of  pathos,  write  Englifii 
verfe  with  fluency  and  accuracy.     John  and  Dame,  or  England  ver« 
fus  Buonaparte,  is  very  .well  adapted  to  its  obje£l,  and  likely  to  pro* 
duQp'much  good  to  the  lower  orders  in  the. fame  way  that  benefit  was 
effefied  by  Thomas  Bull  to  his  brother  John  Bull,  in  a  famous  tra6fe 
written  in  November  1792.    The  laft  poem  is  upon  Sympathy,  whicb 
we  really  have  only  looked  over  without  much  analyfis  or  efiimate* 
Perhaps  it  may  fome  time  come  dire6lly  before  us,  when  it  fhallhavo 
critical  jufiice.     On  the  whole,  in  thefe  three  volumes  of  Mr,  Pratt, 
hy  far  the  befL  is  the  fecond ;  and  of  that  the  drama  upon  equality* 
The  fecond  volume  evinces  lively  genius  direSed  to  the  higheA  purpoie* 
The  firil  abounds  in  important  knowledge  and  judicious  refletlion« 
The  third,  being  a  colle£lion  from  fuch  a  number  of  hands,  can  hav6 
no  appropriate  chara£ler ;  and  we  think  that  beftowing  the  due  praife 
on  various  parts  of  the  third,  yet,  on  the  whole,  both  in  ability  andt 
intereftf  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  firfi  and^econd.     But  taking  the 
produ3ion  ail  in  all,  in  its  three  volumes,  we  declare,  that  after 
charging  thedefeQs  there  appears  to  us  to  remain  a  great  balance  of 
excellencies  in  the  Harvefl  Home  of  Mr.  Pratt ;  that  it  is  worthy  of 
its  author,  and  abounds  in  pleafure  and  amufement,  which  are  nq(' 
mely  accompanied  by  utility  and  inAru3ion. 


Catholic  Ematuipatlon.     8vo^      Pp.  59.      Price  i^  6d.       Stock* 

dale.     J^Sos. 

THIS  is 'a  very  able  and,  valuable  pamphlet.     The  queftion  of 
which  it  treats  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  moil  important 
which  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  times  prefent  for  the  con- 
ftderation'of  the  enlightened  patriot  ^nd  ftatefman.     It  is  not  a  qaef- 
tion  of  flight  or  temporary  moment,  which  "may  be  decided  either 
way  without  much  inconvenience ;  but  of  tranfcendent  magnitude^ 
and  of  permanent  intereft,  the  determination  of  which  muft  affefl  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  our  venerable  conAitution,  both  in 
Chtu'ch  and  ^ate.     The  Roman  Catholics  tof  Ireland,^  it  nnift  be 
^IWed,  have,   withiii  the.  prefent  reign,  and  efpecially  during  the 
Utter  years  of  it,  experienced  Angular  tendernefs  and  favour*    They 
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are  not,  however,  yet,  it  appears,  contented  ;  and  nothing,  it  wouU 
feeao,  will  fatisfy  them  but  a  total  abolition  of  thofe  falutary  re- 
ftraints  which  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  thought  indifpcnfibly  nc- 
ceflary  to  protcd  the  ftability  of  our  Prateftaqt  eftablUhments.    Wc, 
for  our  part,  take  no  delight  in  reviving  unpleafant  recoUedions, 
which,    we  heartily  wifli,  could   be  buried   in  evcrlafting  oblivion. 
But  when  the  claims  and  pretenfionir  of  any  fet  of  men  are  not  only 
conftant  and  clanvorous,  but  boundlefs,  the  moft  charitable  and  good- 
natured   difpofition  may  be  permitted  to  inquire  on  what  grounds 
fuch  men  expert  to  have  their  claims  and  pretentions  acceded  to. 
What,  then,   have  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Iraland  done  to  merit  a 
lEirther  extenfion  of  their  privileges  ?    Have  they  been,  lately,  diftin- 
guiOied  by  gratitude   for  the   favours  which  they  have  already  re- 
.ceived,  by  aflFed ion  for  their  Proteftant  brethren,   by  attachment  to 
their  country',  and  by  loyahy  to  their  Sovereign  ?    Their  beft  fricnHf 
will  hardly  venture  to  advance  fuch  a  pJea  in  their  behalf.     It  is  na- 
tural, howevrr,  for  themfelves,  perhaps,  to  urge  their  demands  for 
what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  Emancipation^  a  name  under  which  they 
tacitly  include  the  whole  political  power  of  the  kingdom,  together 
with  the  legal  eftablifhment  of  their  reU£>ton,  if  not  a  complete  dif- 
IbluticMi  of  their  connection  with  the  Britifh  empire*     But  that  a 

{larty  .(hould  be  found  in  the  Imperial  parliament  who  declare  them- 
blves  not  only  willing  but  forward  to  comply  with  thefe  demand?, 
may  well  excite  a  furprize.  That  the  bencii  of  bifhops,  the  ap- 
pointed guardians  of  our  Proteftant  Church,  fhould  exhibit  even  a 
t;iN<fLK  individual  of  this  defcription, .  muft  excite  afloniOimcnt. 
But  we  are  not  greatly  alarmed  on  the  fubjed.  There  yet  remains 
ID  this  country,  among  perfons  of  every  denomination,  a  fufficieiit 
portion  of  native  good  fenfe,  of  patriotic  concern  for  the  profperrty 
of  the  empire,  of  enlightened  zeal  for  the  interefls  of  the  Protefhnt 
fjiith,.  and  even  of  regard  for  the  Iri(h  Catholics  themfelves,  to  pre- 
vent the  fuccefs  of  a  meafure  which  is  pregnant  with  the  moft  mif- 
chievous  and  blading  efrefls.  The  moft  exalted  and  venerable  Pcr- 
fonage  in  the  nation  is  known  to  be  decidedly  againft  it.  The  great 
minifter  now.  at  the  head  of  hisMajefty's  councils,  whatever  may 
have  been,  at  a  former  period,  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  ir,  mufl 
fee  it,  at  prcfent,  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  in  ics  proper  light ;,  and  he 
i$  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  or  bullied  into  any  meafure  which  does 
not  meet  with  his  entire  and  deliberate  approbatioo.  Mr.  Pitt  has 
abundance  of  reafon  to  know  that  he  poff  (res,what  he  (o  well  defefvc?, 
the  c^r^dtnce  of  the  country^ ;  a  confidence  of  which  no  petty  indifcntm 
$r  trivial  mifcarriage  will  ever  deprive  him.  But  he  will,  we  feel 
confident,  not  cenfure  us  for  reminding  him,  that  the  safety  w 
THE  United  Protestant  Church  of  England  and  Iri- 

LAND     IS     AN    OBJECT  ^OF    PARAMOUNT.    AND    ESSENTIAL    IM- 

FORTANCE,  an  attack  upon  which  muft  ovcrfet  any  /hinifter,  and 
might  even  endanger  the  throne.  The  temperate  and  feniible  publi- 
cation before  us  commences  thus : 
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"  As  the  meafure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (if  we  may  believe  public 
report-,)  is  to  be  brought  forward  during  the  prelient  feflion  of  Patliament, 
it  would  be  criminal  in  the  friends  of  the  prefent  eftabliflimeut  in  Churth 
and  State  ^wy  longer  to  prefer ve  a  prudential  lilence,  and,  by  fo  doip'g,'  tp 
enable  piijrcprelentation,  and  the  intrigue.s  of  party,  to  prevail  over  truth 
and  {.he  conititution/' 

*'  I  fliall  not  attempt  tO  urge,  to  its  fupporters,  the  danger  of  agitating 
fuch  a  queftion  in'thcprefent  liale  of  the  empire,  or  anticipate  the  imrae- 
dia(e  confequences  [which]  the  dilcuftibn  may  have  upon  tho  tranquillity  of 
Ireland;  nor  fliall  1  advert  to  ihit tudl- kno'ion  scrvpks  of  a  moQ  exulted  Fef- 
fonage  upon  the  (ubject,  becaufe  1  am  fully  aware  what  little  eti'e<5l  con- 
£deration.s  of  delicacy  or  [of]  policy  can  have  upon  the  conduct  of  mevr, 
if  they  can  be  fuppoied  to  have  the  noble  defigfii ivview  of  embarraffinr 
the  King's  government,  and  of  alienating  the  minds  of  his  Catholic  ful>- 
iecls  in  Ireland,,'*  . 

"  Bat  there  are,  j)o  doubt,  many  who  have  elcaped  the  vortex  of  partv, 
and  re fufed  blindly  to  fubmit  their  under/landings,  upon  fo  important  afub^ 
je6t,  to  the  fole  guidance  of  others.  1  o  Inch  hone/1  and  confciejitiousme^ 
the  following  pages  arc  moli  humbly  fubmitted."     (Pp.  5,  6.) 

.  Thje  pamphlet  is  divided  into  four  fedions,  in  the  firft  of  which 
theauthor  (lates  his  precife  ideas  of  Catholic  Eiiancipationy  and  af 
the  mode  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  to  be  effected,  Cath<ylic 
Emancipation  he  conceives  to  be  **  a  difpenfacion  of  thofe  who  pro- 
fcfs  the  Romm  Catholic  religion  fronx  ihe  neceflity  of  taking  thtJ 
oaths  of  lupretTificy.  and  abjuration,  and  of  making,  and  fubfcribing 
the  declaration  annexed  to  them."  •  It  includes,  he  thinks,  **  aa  ex- 
clufive  privilege,  to  men  of  that  communion,  to  fit  and  voce  in  the 
two  tioufes  of  Parliament,  and  to  fill  the  highefl  offices  of  the  en^>ire, 
without  taking  thofe  test  oaths,  which  every  Protejianty  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  is  now  obliged  to  fwear  before  he  can  become  a  fe-p 
natof,  or  fill  any  of  the  higher  employments  under  the  government." 

(P.-7-)        . 

It  is  known  to  all  that,  in  1793,  ^"  ^^  ^*^^  paffed  in  the  Irifh 
"Parliament,  which,  at  that  time,  was  univerf^lly  uhderftood  to  have 
emancipated  the  Irilh  Catholics,  by  rendering  them  eligible  to  every 
office^  whether  civil  or  military,  thofe  only  excepted  which  are  ex-* 
prefsly  fpecified.  By  this  aft  they  cannot  fit  or  vote  in  either  hdufe 
of  Parliament,  nor  can  they  hold  or  cxercife  the  following  trufts : 
thofe  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor;  Chancellor  or 
Keeper ;  Treafurer  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  'Judges  ;  Maftcir 
of  the  Rolls;  Secretary  of  State ;  Privy  Seal ;  Teller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  Auditor  General ;  Lieutenant-governor,  or  Cuftos  Ro- 
tulorum  of  counties  ;rSecretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  other 
chief  governor ;  Privy  Counfellor  ;  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  j 
Mafters  in  Chancery ;  Provoft  or  Fellow  oif  Trinity  college ;  Poft- 
mafter-general ;  Matter,  and  Lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  f 
Commander  in  chief ;  General  on  the  ftaffj  Sheriffs  and  fub-flie* 
riffs  of  counties ;  and  officers  in  corporations.  From'  thefc  employ- 
m?ntj every  perfon  is  excluded,  <*  unless,"  fays  the  aft,  "  htjhntt 

havi 
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itfW  tahptj  made  4nd fubfcribed  the  oaths  and  decldratUns^  andferforwd 
the  Jeveral  requtjstes^  whith  by  every  law  heretofore  madej  and  now  sj 
foree^  are  required  t& enahle  anyper/m  to  Jit  and  vote ^  or  to  hold^  exercijt^ 
and  enjoy  the  f aid  offices  refpedively" 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Irifli  Catholics,  our  author  conceives, 
will  be  accompliih^d  by  a  repeal  of  this  cflaufe ;  which  will  givetbem 
a  difpenfation  from  the  iieceflity  of  taking  the  oaths,,  and  of  making 
tnd  fubfcribing  the  declaration  contained  in  thq  Irifh  %&  ad  Anne, 
chap.  14.  The  Englijh  Catholics  muft  alfo  be  emancipated  byre- 
peafing  all  the  difabling  ftatutes  Sill  in  force  againft  them;  Our  au- 
thor is  aware,  he  fays,  that  other  oaths  will  be  framed  for  the  Ca* 
tholica.  But  the  oatbi  of  fupremacy  and  abjuration,  thofe  bul- 
warks of  our  prefent  conflitution  in  Church  and  State,  muftbedif- 
I^enfed  with,  if  any  emancipation  be.fcrioufly  intended.  Obferve, 
then,  the  grofs  abfurdity  that  will  follow,  uniefs  the  oath  of  fupre- 
•  inacy  be  abolifhed  altogether :  •*  Every  Proteftant  will  be  obliged  to 
ffoeafy  what  none  of  them  attempt  to  deny,  that  the  King  is  the  fu- 
preipe  head  of  the. Church  as  well  as  of  the  State  ;  while  every  Ro- 
man Catholic  in  the. empire  will  be  legalized  in  bis  denial  of  the 
King's  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  and  exempted  from  all  th^  pains  and 

i>ena!ties  of  a  pramunirey  to  which  every  Proteftant  will  be  fHU  left 
iablc.''    (P.  11.) 

•'  By  our  prefent  conftitution,"  (ays  the  author,  '*  the  Church  and  State 
sre  (b  iiifeparably  conneded,  that,  i  apprehend,  it  woi^Id  be  impoiiible  (0 
feparate  them  without  deflroying  both.  Indeed  it  has  been  doubted  whe* 
ther  it  be  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  repeal  the  a6ls  of  fupremacy,  any 
.  more  than  it  could  the  Great  Charter.  Even  Queen  Mary  (bigot  and  ty- 
rant as  flie  was)  did  not  venture  iq  do  it,  but  granted  disjiensatim  from  Ae 
oaths  enjoined  by  them."    (Pp.  ISi  H.) 

•a 

It  was  owing  to  their  fenfe  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
Church  and  State  upon  each  ott^er,  that,  at  the  revolution,  pur  an- 
ceilors  carefully  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  political  power,  . 
ty  framing  the  prefent  oaths  with  fuch  jprecifton  of  language  ^ 
that  nd  ingenuity  could  evade  them.  Our  anceftors  *«  veil  knew,'* 
continues  this  writer,  •*  that  fincere  Roman  Catholics  muft  prefer 
their  own  faith  to  the  reformed  \  and,  beHeving  it  to  be  the  nature  of 
man  to  wi(h  to  bring  over  others  to  his  own  opinions  in  religion  and 
politics,  they  were  aware  that  the  ufe  that  Roman  Catholics  would 
make  of  power,  would  be  to  ^tt  up  their  eflabliftimenton  tfce  ruins  of 
proteftantifm.  They  had  been  taught,  by  woeful  fexpericnce,  tbata 
prince  of  that  periuafion,  of  moral  condud  in  other  refpcds,  and  of 
^o  very  mean  abilities,  could  be  induced  to  break  his  coronation  oa^y  at 
/^he  inftigation  of  his  bi^^otry  and  his  father  confeflbr ;  and,  as  tbey 
preferred  liberty  and  the  reformed  religion  to  popery  and  arbitrary 
government,  they  determined,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  take  care  tbat 
thofe  who,  in  after  times^  were  to  malcc  laws  for,  and  to  govern  their 
>lpfcendeiTt5».  (bould  firit  give  a  pledge  9f  iheir  attj^qfemept  to  the 
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Church  and  the  State,  by  a  conformity  to  thofe  prtnciptes  of  rcligioqu 
which  they  conceived  to  be  the  piily  fecurity  for  their  liberties  in  thU  , 
worlds  and  the  moft '  rational  mode  of  attaining  felicity  hereafter.'^ 
(Pp.  u,  15,)  . 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  they  frame'd  the  prefent  oath»  of  fu- 
premacy  and  abjuration,  and  the  declaration  annexed,  as  soLEMfr 
TESTS,  to  be  required  of  all  thofe  who  were  to  be  entrufted  w(th  the 
making  of  laws,  or  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  government.  With 
thefe  tefts  the  EngKfh  advocates  of  the  Irifh  Catholics  will  venture  to 
advife  his  Majtfty  and  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  ta  difpenfe.  They 
will  venture  to  propofc  that  to  George  III.  which  coft  James  II.  hU  , 
crown  :  and  to  guard  againft  which  the  prefent  royal  family  was  ori- 
ginally called  to  the  throne  of  thefe  realms. 

The  evil,  however,  will  not  ftop  here.  The  complete  emancipa^ 
tton  of  the  Proteftant  Difleniers  is  neceffarily  conneSed  with  that  of 
tt)c  Cathoircs.  For,  with  what. face  can  thofe  privileges  be  refufed  to 
th«*former,  which  are  granted  to  the  latter  ?  "  When,"  as  our  author 
obferves,  **  the  repealers  of  JiatuUs  and  dijfenfers  with  oaths,  have  re- 
moved eve^y  imped  ment  to  political  power  which  ftamis  in  the  way  of 
the  r  Cntholic  friends  in  both  countries — furely  they  will  not  ftop  ^ 
there^  Upon  what  pretertce  of  policy  or  jufticc  will  they  fufFer  the 
tei^  and  corp;rat  pn  laws  to exift' in  force?  What  have  the  Diffente^^s^ 
Jatejy  done  to  rentier  them  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  thefe  philofo- 
phi<'al  innovators  ?  Surely,  fome  liberal-minded  man  will  rifcv  in  Par- 
lian.ent,  and  move  for  leave  tp  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  zSt  of 
13  Charles II.  flat.  2.  cap.  i.  commonly  called  the  Corporation  Aft: 
the  25 Gar.  II.  cap.  2,  commonly  called  the  Teft  Aft:  that  claufe  of 
J  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  34.  whicn  provides  that  no  Quaker  fliall  havp 
any  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  government :  5  Geo.  I.  c^p.  4, 
and  that  part  of  19  Geo.  III.  which  relates  to  endowed  fchools  and 
colleges.'*    (Pp.  16,  17.) 

To  fuch .  philofophical  innovators,  and  philanthropic  difpenferi 
with  oaths  which  form  the  barriers  of  xur  prefent  conftitution,, 
our  author,  with  great  propriety,  recommends  the  following. ad« 
mirable  refleftions  by  Or.  South, 

*'  Some,  indeed,  account  it  the  very  fplrit  of  policy  and  prudence, 
where  men  refufe  to  come  up  to  a  law,  to  make  the  law  come  dtrmn  t^  them, 
^ndi  for  their  fo  doing,  have  this  infalljblc  recom pence, s  that  they  are  not 
at  all  the  more  loved,  but  muc(i  the  lefs  feared,  and,  which  is  a  fure  con* 
fequence  of  it,  accordingly  respected.  But,  believe  it,  it  is  a  refolute  te» 
nacioQs  ^dhereoce  to  well.chofen  principles,  that  adds  glory  to  greatnefs, 
and  makes  the  face  of  a  governor  ihine  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  fee  and 
fjxamine  his  actions.  Duohedhnce,  if  complied  ivifi,  is  infinite^  encroackingt 
eeud,  having  gained  one  *  degree  of  liberty  upon  indulgence,  will  demand  mnother  upon 
flaim.     (Pp.  17,  18,) 

The  truth. of  this  maxim,  was  never  more  completely  illuftrated 
than  in  the  conduft  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
:Tb9  fc9904  ^ftiw  9f  th45  J>WJ>hkt  j>rQYC$,  from  our  hiftory,  the 

iiqpolubilitjr  . 
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iinpoflibility  that  Roman  Catholics. and  Proteftants  can  agree  togdl^ 
in  the  adroiniftration  of  political  power.     The  .afcendapcy  ol  ope 

Earty  muji  be  eftabliOied  by  the  downfall  of  the  other*  Queen  Mary 
ad  re-eibblifhcd  the.mafs^  dropt  her  title  pf  head,  of  the  Church, 
and  reilored  the  Catholic  biOigps  and  clergy..  &ut  her  two  firft 
parliaments,  prevented  the  full  fuccefs  of  her  dedgns^  They  were, 
tbereiijre,  di^folved;  and,  by  the  i^eal  of  the  Catholics,  the  influeoc^ 
of  SpaniQigoId,  the  pow.er  of  prerogative,  and  the  i^triguei of  cour- 
tiers, a  compliant  Houfe  of  Commons  was  returned.  This.parlis* 
ment, repealed  all  the  fiatutes  ena6led  in  prejudice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  enabled  the  Queen  to  difpenfe  with  the  fiatute  of  p9* 
Vifots.  and  to  receive  a  legate  from  the  pope,  who  received,  tbe 
kingdom  asain  into  the  bofom'  of  that  Church;  and,  fioallf, 
they  revived  all  the  former  fanguinary  laws  againft  heretics.  *'  lor 
flantly/'  fays  Hume,  **  the  rage  of^  religious  per  fecAition  wallet 
loofe,  and  England  was  filled  with  fcenes  of  horror,  which  \ifit 
ever  iince  rendered  the  Catholic  religion  the  objefl  of  general  de- 
teftation,  and  which  prove  that  no  human  depravity  can  equal  revenge 
and  cruelty,  covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion.*' 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Papifts  were  excluded  from  poli- 
tical power  by  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  ena£ied  in  her  iecond  year. 
She  appeared,  however,  much  lefs  difpofcd  to  treat  her  Catholic  fiib- 
je3s  with  rigour,  than  anxious  to  keep  a  ftrifl  wjitch  over  jtlie  .Puri- 
tans. Yet  the  plots  and  confpiracies  agaiiift  her  life  and  govecomenl» 
fomented  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  almoft  innumerable  both  i(i 
England  and  in  Ireland.  The  people  were  taught,  by  their  priefii« 
and  particularly  by. the  Jefuits,  to  believe  that  ta  deprive  an  here- 
tical  queen  of  her  crown  and  life  would  be  meritorious  in  the  fight  of 
God.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  implicit  belief  which  covered 
the  feas  wrth  rhe  Spanilh  Armada,  **  And  a  conviSion,"  our  au^ 
thor  pertinently  obferves*  "  of  the  exiftence  of  fimilar  opinions,  s/ 
this  moment^  among  the  mafs  6f  the  common  people  in  Ireland,  roai 
now  determine  Bonaparte  [Buonaparte],  *  the  beloved fon  in  Chrij 
of  his  prefent  holinejs^  to  bend  aH  his  forces  againft  that  part  of  the 
empire,  with  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  by  means  of  the  afTiftance  of  the 
fame  pious  agency.*'     (P.  t2.)         ^  -  -  ' 

The  Catholics  had  formed  high  expe6lations  from  the  acceflionrf 
James  I.  who,  they  flattered  themfelves,  had  derived  from- his  mother 
a  cordial  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Romcf..  But  though  James cd^ 
forced  no  rigorous  mearvrcs  againft  the  Catholics,  whom  he  cveft 
preferred,  to  places  of  trull  and  profit,  they  were  difappointcd  in 
their  views  of  complete. afcendancy.  They,  therefore,  hatched  tW 
Gunpowder  Plot :  "an  event,"  as  Hume  very  juflly  defcribes  iti 
^ "  one  of  the  mod  memorable  which  hiftory  has  conveyed  to  pofttr 
rity,  and  containing  at  once  a  fingular  proof  of  the  ftrengtb  and  w«»- 
nefs  of  the  human  mind;  its  wideft  departure  from  morals,  andiw 
Iteady  attachment  to  religious  prejudices."      ^'  '  . 

Our  author  purfues  his  hiilorical-deduftion*  through  the  rrigW^^ 
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,  Ae  three  taft  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart;  but  tBe  events  are  fo 
well  and  fo  generally  known  that  we  do  not  think  it  neceiTary  to  ac« 
company  hhn.  The  proceedings,  however*  of  James  II.  in  Irelaiid^ 
in  which  kingdom  he  entirely  threw  off  the  maik,  form  fo  ftriking  an 
iUuftration  of  our  au)hor'$  argument,  that  they  muft  not  be  Tup- 
preffed.  James  invefted  the  Catholics  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
fiate.  He  gave  the  Irifli  a  Catholic  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  Catholic 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  a  Catholic  chancellor.  The  army  waa. 
immediately  filled  with  Catholic  officers,  and^the  courts  with  Ca« 
thoiic  judges.  Catholic  (heriffs  were  appointed  for  every  county  and 
city  ot  the  kingdom ;  and  a  Hotife  of  Commons  was  returned  in 
which  there  were  hyxi  Jix  Proteftant  members.  "  This  Houfe  of 
Commons  repealed  the  a3s  of  futltment  and  txflanation^  under 
which  all  the  Prote^aiit  landed  property  was  then  and  is  ftill.held; 
aitainUd  by  name  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  Jixty-one  Pro^. 
ttjiants  oj  rank  and  conJequence\  and,  not  very  long  after,  this 
Houfe  oi  Commons  repealed  the  aS  of  Henry  VIIL  which  annexes 
Ireland  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.** 

'*  In  England/'  continues  our  author,  "  the  oppofition  Which  James  met 
with  from  his  Proteftant  parliament,  and  the  odium  which  his  dispensing  wifk 
4adissLndtest(  had  excited  agatnfi  him,  produced  an  univerfal  cotifederacv 
among  his  Proteftant  fubjeds;  and  this  unhappy  prince,  abandoned  by  his 
nobies  and  abhorred  by  his  people,  deferted  by  his  army  and  focfaken  ht\ 
his  own  family,  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  ihron^  of  his  ancestors — wbich 
William  i$iul  the  ancestw  ^  the  present  royal  family  were  invited  tf  •ccuhy^ 

VITH  THE     £KPR£SS    STIPULATlbN    THAT    THEY    WOULD    UPHOLD   THE 
PaOT^VIANT    REL'fGION,   X^Uli     MAINTAIN    THE    FUNDAMENTAL    J^AWS 

oi^.XHis  KINGDOM."  The  inference  which  our  author  draws  from  his>i(^ 
twicat  dedudion  is  too  well  founded  to  admit  of  contradiction ;  and  ix  fag*. 
ge!h  theraoft  important  praclicarietTon  to  those  whose  prosfiEcts  h^'^i 

Y£T  IN  REVERSION.    .    .    .    .    •     "A    KiNG  OJ^  ENGLAND,    IF    HEWQyLO- 
tEION  IN  THE   HEARTS  OF  HIS  PEOPLE,   MUST  SUPPORT  THK  CONIX.ITU- 

TJOM  IN  Church  AS  WELL  as  in  State."    (P.  32.) 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  his  third  fe6lion,  to  (late  fome  of  thofe  ac- 
knowledged doftrines  of  the  Romifh  Church,  which  render  men  of 
that  communion  fo  hoftile  to  every  other  religious  eftablifhment.  The 
firft  is  the  dodrine  of  implicit  faith  in  the  Church,  and  o.f>«  blind  fub- 
miflion  to  her  decifions.  This  tenet  fubje6ls  the  ignorant  laity  to  the 
r  defpotic  power  ol  their  prtefts,  of  whom  they  are  the  ready  tools  for. 
the  moft  immoral  purpofes.  **  A  Spanifh  grandee  having  com- 
plained to  the  father  confeflbr  of  a  queen  of  Spain  that  he  did  not  pay 
bim  (he  refpe£l  due  to  bis  rank  and  nobility  :  *  It  is  not  I,'  re-' 
plied  the  prieft,  '  who  owe  refpefl  to  you,  but  you  to  me,  who  havt 
every  day  your  God  in  my  hand,  and  your  Queen  at  my  feet." 

(P.34)  ' 

The  fecond  i»  the  doflrine  of  exclufive  falvation.which  generates  in 
^^ery  fmcere  Roman  Catholic,  a  refllefs  zeal  foe  making  profelytes^ 
becaufe  he  looks  on  all  without  the  pale  of  his  Cht/rcb  a«  in  the  high 

wo.  ixxxi.  vojL.  XX,  U  ai^d 
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and  certajirroBd  to  damnation. .  The  influence  of  thit  p'riticiplf  tte 
attlhor  iifuftrates  by  tbe  well-known  ftory  of  the  late  Lord  Dunboyoe. 
'*;  In  Butler's  Catechifin,  the  one  at  this  day  taught  td  th^  Irifli  Ro- 
iHan  Catholics,  and  in  the  nth  leffon  on  Mtf  iru^  Church,  it  \t  hid, 
•  there  is  no  other  true  Church  hut  the  Rdmdn  Catkehe*' — and,  <  tie 
one  can  befaved  out  of  it"     (P.  35.) 

The  third  tenet  to  which  our  author  adverts  is  tkejupremacy  of 
the  Pope.  In  Roman  Catholic  ftates  this  tenet'i^  not  fo  dangerotis. 
But,  in  Protefiant  ftates,  it  puts  the  Catholic  clergy  beyond  the  coh^ 
troul  of  the  cftabliffaed  government.  Both  bifhops  and  priefts  derive 
their  authority  "^from  the  Pope,  and,  at  their  confecration  or  ordio^ 
tion,'tak.e  an  oath  to  obey  his  commands;  which  oath  direfily leads 
them  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  every  different  religion.  H«oce 
the  acknowledged  do£lrines  oF  the  RomiOi  Church,  fhat  nefmik  is 
to  bi  kept  with  heretics ;  that  oaths  to  an  heretical  Jiate  are  not  bvni^ 
ingi  that  it  is  not  only  lawjul^  but  an  imperious  duty-^  to  oppa/eke- 
retical  princes,,  and  overturn  heretical  governments ;  and  that  all  it* 
crees  of  general  councils,  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Popty  m 
to  he  received  as  unerring  and  iTtfallible  rules  of  both  /aim  and 
morals. 

■  *'  I  (hall  here,"  fays  our  ingenious  author,  '•  be  told  that  the  Engliih  apd 
Iri(h  Roman  Catholics  have  renounced  their  doctrines;  but  I  den^thefad. 
The  leading  lay  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland  did«  I  grant,  r^ 
nounce  the  mod  obje61i6nable  of  thefe  tenets  of  their  faith.  But  I  dad(- 
fift  that  there  never  has  been  any  ibfemn,  univerfa^  renunciation  of  theft 
0)>inions  by '  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland.  7% 
e§ttid  ikt  remunce  them  without  ceasing  to  he  Roman  Cffiidict,**  *'  But  fo  6r  bavi 
this  olafs  of  men  (whofe  powerful  influence  over  their  flocks,  particular^ 
in  Ireland,  will  not  be  denied,)  been  from  renouncing  thefe  dodrines^  tb^i 
vdhmi  ike  leading  hj^  Catholics  of  England,  with  I^rds  Stourton  and  Petrc 
at  their  h<laci,  upon  their  application  to  parliament  in  \1^\,  drewupai&^ 
ciaraiim  oi  their  prmciples,  and  9i  protestation  againfhhe  moil  obnoxious bimI 
dangerous  dodlrines  of  their  faith,  :^nd  framed  an  oatti^  which  they  were 
teady  totake^asafolemn  declaration  of  the  modem  h\i\i  of  Catholics  the 
^Vicars  ^«jW/V  of  England,  viz.  Charles  bilhop  of  Rama,  William  bilhop 
of  Acanthus,  and  John  bifhop  of  Centuria,  addrelTed  an  exhortation  '  to 
sin  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  refpectjve  diflriQs,*  condemning  tb^ 
oath,  and  the  whole  proceedings.  "  We  declare,*'  fay  thefc  fathers, 
"  thai  the  aflembly  of  the  Catholic  committee  has  no  right  or  authority  to 
determine  on  the  lawfulnefs  of  oaths,  declarations,  or  other  iBrtraineDt» 
whatfoever  concernii^ doctrinal  matters;  but  that  this  authority  refidesjo 
the  bifhops,  they  being,  by  divine  inftitution,  the  fpiritual  governors  in  the 
Church  of  Chrill,  and  the  guardians  of  religion.  .  *  .  We  condemn^,  iutlit 
vilest  manner,  the  attzja ft  of  offering  to  Jiarliameut  an  oath  incIuJiMgix- 
trittol  matters.**     (Pp.  37^— 40.) 

In  confirmation  of  his  reafoning  oiir  able  author  put?  a'caft  wbicn 
eomes  direQly  to  the  point*  «•  Suppofe,"  he  fays,  "  thirtyfor. forty 
Boblemen  and  gentlemen  induced,  for  a  political  purpoT^^  ui  %na 
declaration  againit  every  one  cf  the  TMrty^nine' Articles  l^yfonU  i^ 

thcacc 


Ukence  be  inferred  that. the  whole  body  of  the  Proteftaot  clesgy,  an4 

^very  other  .member  of  the  Church  of  EngUod,  bad  confented  tp 

abjurie  theie  articlies  of  our  faith?    And*    moreover,    if  our.  2rch«> 

bi(hops  and  bi/bops  bad  made  a  folemn  proteftation  againft  tfai$  pro« 

ceedifig,  would  any.  perfon  of  common  fenfe  infill  that  the  declara* 

tioAof  thefe  thirty  or  forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  to  be  coiit 

fidered  as  the  unanimoui opinion  of  all  the  Protefiants  of  England? 

The  Roman  Catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  of  England^  who  formed 

the  Catholic  committee  in  1791,  (I  fpeak  of  thetn  with  great  re^ 

fpefiy)    were   men    wfao«    foaring  abpve   the    prejudices    of    their 

early   education^    became  CatkolUs  upon   ceafin^    iti    bi  Papijts" 

A^fr.  iO,4u)  .  ,,  ,  ^  '        . 

■\     Umloubtedly,  while  the  Church  of  Rome  adheres  to.  her  claim  ot 

iQiallibility«  no  tenet  which  the  has  ever  embraced  caa  be  afterward^ 

relinqMijQied.     Accordingly  Mn  Plowdep  ingenuoufly  owns  '*  that, 

ii\,aoy  one  fays  or  pretends  to  infinuate,  that  the  modern  CathoUci^ 

who  are  the  late  ohjeSt  of  the  bounty  of  Parliamefit,  difer  in  ant 

iota  from  their  ancylors^  he  either  deceives  himfeif,  or  he  wifiies  ta 

deceive,  others.    Semper, eadem  is  more  emphatically  defcriptive  of 

our  religion  than  of  our  jurifprudence/*      Dr.  Troy,    the  prefent 

f>opiCb  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  has  exprtfsh  declared^  in  a  paftorat 
etter  1793,  **  thai  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ar^ 
unchangeable ;  that  the  Church  of  Hornets  infallible  in  her  do^rihaf 
iipjions  and  canons  on  points  of  faith  and  morals ;  and  that,  there* 
f$u%  Catholics  are  obliged  f^o  adhere  implicitly  to  fuch  decrees  an4 
canons  0/  the  Churchy  trembled  in  general  councils ,  and  confirmed  bjf 
ihePope^  as  rules  af  faith.'^ 

-  "  I  am  hiforroed,''  fays  onr  author,  **  that  there  are,  at  this  moment,  m 
IreUnd  12300  Roman  Catholic  ecclefiafiics,  perfeclly  independent  of  the 
government,  mod  of  them  men  educated  in  a  foreign  country,  ackttO¥v^ 
Edging  and  obeying  a  foreign  jurildiciion,  looking  up  to  a  foreign  power 
for  their  advancement,  and  depending  upon  voluntary  contribution  for 
their  bread ;  attached  to  the  government  under  which  they  live  by  no  bondf 
of  infereft,  duty^  or  afledion  to  fociety ;  by  none  of  thofe  endearing  ties 
which  controul  ordinary  men  in  their  condufl,  and  which  even  check 
thofe  of  the  moft  daring  minds  in  their  projects  of  onlawful  ambition,  bV 
the  dread  left  their  failure  (hould  entail  reproach  and  poverty  upon  (heir 
children  and  dependents.^ 

''  Such  has  been  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ckf^y  of  Irekind 
fince  the  days  of  Elistabeth ;  and  the  confequence  has  been,  that  fuch  nuin« 
ber9  of  them  have  openly  appeared  in,  or  lecretly  abetted,  ev^ry  conipH 
racy  and  rebellion  which  has  [have]  afflided  Ireland  from  that  day,  do^wn  to 
the  eventful  times  in  which  we  hve."     (Pp.43— 45.) 

.  Our  author's  lad  feflion  is  intended  to  prove  that  '*  Catholic 
emancipation  will  produce  Catholic  afcendancy  in  Ireland  ;^'  and 
he  has  proved  it  completely.  The  ireprefentatives  of  Ireland  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  (la  or  ij  excepted)  are  all  returned  by  a  pa- 
bular elefiion.    TJbe  majority  of  the  ele£lors;  (with  the  exception  of 

•    U  a  the 
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the  four  great  Proteflant  counties  of  Armagh,  Antrim,  Londonderry, 
and  Down),  are.  Roman  Catboiics ;  of  whom  a  lar^  proportion 
confifts  of  forty  fhilling  freeh(ddm  of  the  toweft  order  of  the  peo. 
pie.  WhHe  Roman  Ciftholict  are  excluded  from  Parliament,  thtk 
eledors  will  vote,  in  general;  with  the  perfons  on  whom  they  chiefly 
depend:  for  all  Proteftant  candidates  are,  in  tfaeir  ey<5S,  equal.  But 
when,  by  a -repeal  of  the  prefent  oaths,  or  a  difpenfation  from  taking 
them,^  Roman  Catholic  candidates  (hall  be  entitfed  to  ofifer  them- 
felves,  it  is  folly  to  foppofe  that  the  ele£lors  will  not  choofe  them. 

• 

/'  We  know,  by  experience,  that,  in  the  laftlrifii  Parliament  wbicb  fat 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Roman  Catholics  were  returned  for  every  county 
and  city  in  the  kingdom,  exciting  three;  and,  whenever  they  (hall  be  again 
emancijiatedf  it  is  a  uir  prefomption  that  the  great  majority  of  the  reprelen- 
tatives  of  Ireland  will  be  Roman  Catholics ;  unlefs  we  are  to  concluoe  that 
the  conceffion  of  this  privilege  in  Iheir  favour  will  deprive  them  of  all  de- 
fire  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it,  and  that  Catholic  ememcifiatimt  will  work  tbe  mi' 
racleof  extinguifhing  thofe  great  and  ruling  patfions  of  tfae.human  mind- 
ambition,  and  the  luft  of  power.''    (Pr.  48, 49.)      / 

'  An  a£l  of  parliament  was  pafled,  on  the  refloration,  for  ihtJcHk- 
ment  of  Ireland.  Some  doubts  having  arifen  on  the  conftiufiion  of 
this  a£l,  another  was  pafled,  about  three  years  after,  which  isufually 
'called  the  AH  of  Explanation.  By  this  laft  a£l  the  then  lord  lieu- 
tenant was  empowered  to  make  rules  for  the  better  remjlating  of  all 
cities,  walled  tqwns,  and  corporations,  and  for  eleflmg^  their  fi^a* 
giftrates  and  ofScers.  Thefe  rules,  when  enrolled  in  the  chincef)* 
were  to  be  as  binding  in  law  as  if  made  by  a£l  of  parliaments  Ac- 
cordingly a  fett  of  NEW  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS,  a&  they  were 
called,  were  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Ormoind  and  the  Privj  Coon- 
cil,  which  were  then  declared,  and  have  fince  continued,  to  form  thi 
conftitution  of  all  the  corporations  of  Ireland. 

By  thefe  rules  and  regulations  no  perfon  can  hold  the  office  of  a 
mayor,  or  any.  other  orace  in  corporations,  who  (hall  not  previouDy 
tiave  taken  the  oaths  of  fupremacy  arid  allegiance^  beGde  the  oath; 
.ufually  taken  on  admiflion  to  fuch  offices.  Though,  therefore,  finc^ 
the  paffing  of  the  Irifli  a^  33  Ceo.  III.  c.  1^1,  Koman  Catiioiics  can 
vote  ^zjreehalders  at  ele^ions,  they,  cannot  vote  ^sjrtenun  either  for 
a  member  of  parliament,  or  for  a  magiftrate  or  other  officer  in  a  cof- 
poration,  without  taking  the  fame  oaths  as  their  Prolefiant  fellov- 
fnbje^ls.  And  as  one  of  thefe  oaths  is.  the  oath  of  fupremacy  which 
they  refufe  to  take,  the  corporations  have  cotitinaed  Proteftant,  wi 
contributed  t6  Counterbalance,  by  their  influence,  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom. 

*'  But  whenever,'*  fays  our  author,  "  the  prefent  conflitution  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Ireland  (hall  be  violated  by  a  aishensatitm  from  the  oath  of  Tu^ 
premacy  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catliolics,  immediately  Ite  Rostfn  Ca- 
tholics, by  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  inftoence  in  the  ftvevaltorpura^^ 

towns  and  cities  of  Ireland^  will  overbear  the  Frot^fiant  ftrnvniyM  hf 
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croading  into  the  corporations,  and  out-voting  the  Prpteflants;  and,  qa 
upon  every  annual  eledion  foe  C!ity-<>fficers^  members  of  guilds,  &c.  8(c.  &Cv 
they  will  natufally  Tupport  (he  candidate  of  their  awn  relij^ion  and  party^ 
the  Proteftantft  of  Ireland  will  foon  he  ousted  from  all  the  corporations,  and 
Roman  Catholic  majors,  iberiS^  coinmonH:o,unctlmeiv  S^c.  &c.  &c»  ta  fu-. 
tuce  be  eledled  for  thole  towns.  .  •  •  ..  What  a  Icexf'e  of  omtual  Arife,  jea- 
loufy,  am)  seligious  animofity  willariie  i^the  oiean  iime !  .  •  •  •  ^^'^  the 
coUtfion  of  parties  and  interefls  that  road  tal;e  place,  during  the  ihruggje  for 
power,  cahndie  i^igious  anioioSties  of  either  party  ^  .  •  .<  •  Are  l^ch.to 
be  the  fruits  of  this  gre$it  meai'ure  for  tt^anquillijung  Irtlatfd?  Trauq.vil-^ 
iiziNG  Ireland  !! !''    (Pp.54' — 56.)  . 

We  copy  entire  bar  authors  imprefliVe  Recapitulatory  concl^^iCon  ;^ 
and  we  call  upon  every  one  of  our  readers^  by  the  duty  which  he  owe^r 
to  his  King  and  Country*  to  weigh  it  with  the  moll  ferious  delibera; 
tion« 

"  The  trifh  Roman  Catholics,  fince  the  Irifli  a6l  33  Geo.  III.  enjoy  aqi 
equal  (hare  of  civil  Ubeity  with  their  Proteftant  feUow-fubje^s,  and  ajre  ex- 
empted from  all  thofe  dilabilities  to  which  their  Roman  Catholic  bi:e(hren  iix 
England  are  it  ill  liable. 

**  Parliament  cannot,  in  juftice  Or  policy,  admit  Rom^  Qatholicai  to  a 
full  (hare  pF  the  political  fi(yujers  of  the  state,  and  continue  to  fubje^  the  wh6l6 
boAv  of //^<? /)/Vjw/^i  to  the  difabilities  [which]  they  at  prefent  lie  under^ 
Neither  Roman  Catholics  nox  Dissenters  cam  obtain  the  fame  political  power  as 
the'  Chmch  of  England  men,  except  by  the  repeal  of  the  prefent  f  bsts^  oaths, 
and  LAWS,  or  by  a  dispensation  from  the  neceffity  of  hiking- them  to  qualify 
for  the  higher  employments  of  the  ftate," 

"**  'Thife  relieai  of ,  ox  ?i  dispensation  from,  thefc  iests^  oaths ^  and  Aiw/,  is  ai 
dhed  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  in  1^8,  and  a  fubverv 
iion  of  our/tr<;/M/ conii-itution,  which  our  Monarch,  at  his  coromttioD,  hat, 
(worn  to  uphold  and  preferve."  » 

.  '*  Romfan  Catholics  apd  ProteHants  have  never  yet  agreed,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  in  adminiflering  together  the  powers  of  gover^m^nt;  nor 
is  it  poffible  that  they  ever  can  agree  together,,  from  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciples  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  mutual  jealou  fy  [which]' 
they  entertain  of  each  other." 

"  Theledodrinesand  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  never  been 
difclaimed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ire« 
Und;  and  that  they  flourifhun  full  vigour,  at  this  day,  in  one  part  of  the 
empire,  the  events  of  the  lri(h  rebellion  in  1798^  ana  the  daily  occurrences 
which  take  plaee  i^n- Ireland,  unequivocally  prove." 

"  The  pdwier  t>f  the  court  of  Rome  is,  at  this  da^,  as  implicitly  acknow* 
ledged  in.Ireland,  as  at  any  former  period  ^f  the  hiftory  of  that  countty; 
nor  will  the  re^eftablifliment  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope;.  Neither  -has  the  coronation  nf  the  French  Usurper  fy  his  noli" 
ness  lessened  the  sanctimonious  respect  entertained fof  his  dignity,  hy  the  mass  of  the 
Ufmdn  Catholics  f  IreUnd." 

"  CathoKc  eraanoipatioii  will  put  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  cobh 
piete  p6(leffion  of  political  afcendancy,  and  entirely  fubvr rt  the  Proteiiant 
orfioigliih  intereil  in  that  kingdom.'' 

'  *^  finally,  let  us  never  forget  that  our  wife  anceilors  (even  without  the 
awfftleiainple  of  the  French  revolution  before  their  cyes^)  were  cautioita 

U  3  ho«* 
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liow  they  tricfd  innovations  in  govi/brnroent.  Let  at  k»6p  in  mind  tliat  the^ 
tieTcr  indulged  the  theoretical  liope  of  gaining  ever  a  di(bontenied  party, 
10  the  ^e,  by  timidty  yielding  to  their  claims;  and  never  were  gailt^  of 
difgudiug  their  tried  and  firm  fupporters,  by  hazardous  eKperiments  to  aw- 
cillale  iheir  opponentt.  But,  by  manfotly  meeting  the  dangers  with  wtiicb 
they  were  conf^antly  Turroanded,  they  •  i'ecured  the  conHdence  of  tbiirir 
ilriends,   and,  while  they  af^wUed  tKieir  adveriariet^  extorted  their  re- 

"  Iff  in  the  infcrutable  decreet  of  Providefitce,  it  be  ordained  that  the  ve- 
nerable febcic  of  the  conftitotiofi  which  our  anceftors  have  raifed  muft^  »t 
length,  fall,  let  us,  at  .lead,  have  the  confolatioB  to  reflect  that  we  ottr> 
felves  have  not,  by  (liaking  the  pillars,  accelerated  its  deliruciion.'' 
^p.57— 59.) 

POLITICS. 

Jljfinv  Remarks  mi  a  Tamphlet,  fuklijhed  by  finie  Ifidiinduals,  fuppafei  to  he  cott' 
ne^d  njuith  the  late  Board  9f  Admiralty,  entitled  **  Obfervations  on  the  con- 

*  cife  Stateihent  of  Fadls,  pritalcly  circulated  by  Sir  Home  Popham/'^. 
In  which  the  Caiummes  of  thofe  JVr iters  are  examined  and  expefed\  together  mth 
Strictures  oh  ihe  Reports  of  the  Naiuy  and  Victualling  Boards ;  on  Jome  Pro- 
ceidings  of  the  late  Adnurat^^  not  generally  fnromidgated\  Hints  on  the  Effect f  ff 
fhe  late  Experiments  againft  the  Bnemfs  Flotilla,  ^c.     By  -fifchines.    SvOk 

'  Pp.6o.     2s.    Sold  by  all  the  BookTellers.     1805.' 

IN  a  preliminary  advertifenient  the  author  tells  us  that  he  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  necelTity  of  ieavijug  his  pamphlet  in  a  mutilated  flate, 
irom.tbe  apprehen&ons  which  the  Printers  have  entertained,  fmcefome 
late  trials  for  libels.  And,  tp  fay  the  truth,  thefe  appreheniions  are  ir6t 
jU-founded;  for  thei«  pertaialy  has  been  a  manifeft  determination  6a  the 
part  of  fome  Whigs, oi  the  late  miRiftry  to  impofe  unufual  reftri£liens  oa 
^e  Prefs — fuoh  reftridions  as  would  render  it  highly  dangerous  to  difbofs, 
vich  freedom,  the  public  charafters  of  public  men.  We  admit,  that  there 
16  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  of  policy  in  fuch  determination ;  for  ufi- 
4ueftionabIy  there  is  no  public  charadler  likely  to  be  fo  much  injured  bf 
that  free  inveiHgation  which  leads  to  a  full  expofure  of  defe&^  as  the  oee- 
%[lth  whom  originated  the  hopeful  projed  of  filencing  difcufiioo  by  pro- 
iecutions.  Having  no  inclination,  however,  to  become  the  objed  of 
fuch  profecutions  ourfelves,  we  fhall  be  very  brief  in  our  account  of  tke 
semarks  before  us.  Of  the  trad  to  which  they  profefs  to  be  aa  anfwer 
we  know  nothing  but  from  the  extrads  which  are  here  given  from  it.  As 
for  as  we  can  judge  from  them,  the  (Iroag  cenfures  of  j£fehin^  are  em^ 
nently  juil ;  and  the  treament  which  Sir  Home  Popham  hais  experienced  is 
moft  tyrannical  and  unjuft.  Of  that  treatment,  the  following  fed,  tli« 
jonfy  one  which  we  Can  venture  to  quote,  is  no  had  fpecimen. 

"  It  appears,  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Hamefs,  publiihed  by  order  of 
Marquis  Wellclley,  that,  from  the  excellent  ftatc  of  the  Romney's  boats, 
and  the  fpirited  affiance  of  her  crew,  upwards  of  four  hundred  troops 
were  faved  from;  the  Calcutta,  whiQh  was  wrecked  in  the  Red  Sea;  M 
Jiow  raijft  the  feelings  of  the  Britifh  public  be  fhocked,  when  they  le^ni 
that  it  w^  the  intention  of  the  late  Board,  to  make  this  gallant  o€cer 
fuqfir  tb/s  hoot.,  by  whicl^  thefe  bra^e  feUows  were  prefer  v«d«  becaufe  ih« 


wu  aot  coniorma^cto  the  eflsblifhtneDt  of  the  navy !  «Dd  the  fame  ad- 
vantage was  intendecl  to  Be  talceii  of  him,  with  refped  to  any  improve* 
ments  he  had '  matl^e  in  -th^  fai^s  and  rigging  ! " 

if  this  be  a  fad,  it.  is  '^  a  damning  fa6l**  indeed.  Bat  we.  dare  not 
proceed;  though  an  admirable .proQ>*  of  thejcapacity  of  the  late  admi* 
ralty  forr^rwiffj- o^^l^/ is  prcfcntcdln  ^,  47  ;  which  we  would  fain  lay 
before  our  readers ;  we^nuft  ireferthem,  however,  to  the  traft  itfelf,  the 
author  of  which  has  more  fpfrit  than  prudence^  and  is  a  very  h%ld  mfin 

indeed ! 

.  .      .  •  .  .\     .  .  .    -         .  •      -^ 

Thmghts  m  CMUngmi'  Wth  #  ttjifefettet  to  the  prefint  $t4it€  tf  Parses.     8va. 

Pr.  116.     Ginger.     1B05. 

THE  author  of  this  traft,  which  is  written  with  confideraWe  abilitx, 
and  with  an  equal  portion  of  fpirit  and  of  temper,  takes  a  very  full,  and 
a  very  juft,  view  of  the  principle  and  nature  of  political  coalitions,  i^ 
general;  and  of  that  coalition  which  has  recently  taken  place  between 
what  has  been  called  the  'new  and  the  old  oppolition,  in  particular.  He 
draws  alfo  a  very  proper  dltlindion,  between  recondluition  and  atoHlioHy  ap- 
plying the  former  as  charaAeriftic  of  the  union  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  / 
Lord  Sadmouth,  and  the  latter  as  defcriptive  of  the  jundion  between'  ^ 
Mr.  Fox  and  I<ord  Grenville.  In  the~  courfe  of  this  difcuflion  a  yiew  is 
taken  of  the  political  principles  and  cOndu6l  of  Mr.  Fox-,  as  forcibly  de-t 
lineated,  at  various  times,  in  Mr.  Coboett's  Political  Regifter ;  and  that 
delineation  is  contrafted  with  fome  fubfequent  eulogies  of  Mr.  Fox,  in 
that  Tame  publication.  Of  the  author's  manner,  and  mode  of  argument, 
the  following  padage  will  fuffice  as  a  fpeciuten. 

5*  It.  was  $n  December  j^y  1802  (about  two  years  aqo)  that  Mr.  Cobbett,  in 
a  tetter  ftA)fcribed  with  his  own  name,  reminds  Mr.  F6x  of  the  taranfac^ 
tions  of  that  day.  After  many  expoiliffations,  of  different  Ibrts,  we 
«ome  to  this  pafTage :  <  Where,  I  pray  you.  Sir,  (hall  I  look  for  a  proof 
of  your  diilike  to  the  rebds,  the  traitors,  the  regicides,  and  the  woald- 
be  regicides  of  England  and  Ireland  ?  Shall  I  find  it  in  your  kathfittie  tom 
Unmiti  of  the  houfirf  Stuart,  in  your  miferable  attempt  to  defend  the  cha^ 
ni&ecs  of  Ruflel  and  Sidney,  in  ifour  teftimony  at  MaidAone,  or  in  your 
itlence^  ^hc  time  rf  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet?  Where,  where,  Sir^  fta^  I 
'  find,  in  all  the  cumbrous  volumes  of  harangues,  which  you  have  uttered 
during  the  laft  ten  years  of  treajbns  and  conjpiracies^  againfi  the  throne  and  life  of 
your  Sovereign,  where  fhall  I  fin4  one  fihgle  (entence  or  phrafe  expreffive  of 
your  abhorrence  of  thefe  diabolical  machinations  f  Will  you  refer  mt  ts 
yourffeech  at  the  Shgkefpeare  tavern  on  the  loth  of  October  i8oi  /  *  The  peace 
is  glorious  to  France  and  toth£  First  Consul,  and  Irepia  m  it.  W# 
have  iw/  gained  the  objeA  of  the  war,  and  I  like  the  peace  ^  much  the  bet* 
ter,  France  has  fet  an  example  which  will  be  highly  ufeful  to  all  the  na« 
tions  of  the  earth,  and,  above  all,  to  Great  Britain.  I  fear  that» 
from  the  nature  of  the  conted  in  which  you  have  been  engaged,  you  may 
have  contra^ed  principles  of  admiration  for  unlimited  monarchy,  bot 
tit  ffoce^  folkFwed  uf,  by  a  good  underftanding  befween  the  tnup  countries,  will  do 
them  away.  I  hope  we  ihall  return  to  the  temper  which  we  were  in  whefl  ^ 
nivcASHiERED  one  Kifigf  and  eleflted  another/—  *  Thefe  words  were,  if 
we  believe  Mr.  Cobbett,  fpoken  iii  Oflober  iHoi,  and  repeated  by  him  in 
December  1 802  ;  not  a  twelvemonth  hfort  the  coalition  between  Mr*  Fox  attd 
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Jlr.  JFtnJhamp  and  lefs  ihzxkfive  mtmilu  before  that  coaHtido  "vni  called  for 
inthc  Political  Rcgiftcr!!" 

"  Here  it  fo  bappeps  that  I  am  able  to  fortify  Mr.  Cobbett  with  the 
authority  of  another  branch  of  the  party.  'On  the  3d  of  November,  Lord 
'{"emple  exprefTed  himfelf  to  this  cfFeft  in  the  Houfe*  of  ComVnons:  '  Ht 
njifha  fitoidd  dichsre  his  fkafure  at  the  peace  9  becaufe  it  'was  glorious  f  tkt  emmjf, 

was   not    TH£    CONNliCTiON    THAT    HE    STHOULD    COURT;.//  *WaS  a  fil^i" 

ptent  *which  €0iJd  not  dignify  the  patriot  mr  the  EngljjhmaH,  Hb  9H0U  li>  shr i  rs 
f%ou  IT  WITH  ABHORRENCE.  Ihe  man 'who  tn^lofed it  should  be- care- 
fully AVOIDED,  and  his  principles  guarded Againfi.* 

**  Within  one  year^  *  one  little  year/  after  this  fpirited  deckmtioB,  va^ 
his  Lordihip  clofely  connected  with  the  man  .who  had  done  this !" 
'    At  the  clofe  of  his  comments  on  this  ftrange.incqnfifteQcy,  in  refpe^l 
of  Mr.  Foxj  the  author  reduces  Mr.  Cobbett  to  a  dilemma*  firom  wJuch. 
he  will  find,  we  fiiifpedl,  coniiderable  difhcolty  in  extricating  himfelf.   He 
diere  quotes  Mr.  Windham's  very  juft  remark  on  Mr.  ii'ox's  fpeech  of 
May  4th«  1803.  on  the  renewal  of  the  war.     '*  He  had  net  'words  to  exfrefs, 
in  termf  /nficientfyjlrcngt  the  'wichednefs  of  that  honeurahU  member**  fpeech.    Ht 
fiad  made  fum/elfa  pander  to  the  hywefi  and  bafrft  pajjions  of  the  lopwefi  and  vikfi  (f 
mankind?* 

But.in  a  note  to  line  100,  of  thefe  thoughts,  he  imputes  the  memorable 
<exprei&on^  *'  Perifii  our  commerce,  and  live  our  conAuution,*'.  to  Mr. 
Windham,  whereas  it  was  uttered  by  Mr.  George  Hardiage»  We  were 
rather  furprized  at  fuch  a  miftake  in  a  writer  who  feems  to  be  fo  dofea 
political  obferver*  and  fo  generally  accurate  in  his  Hatements  and  re* 
marks. 


tetter  to  a  learned  Lord  upon  the  qhfolute  NeceJJtty  of  placing  the  ftteral  DiJcnffiBft  rf 
,  Political  SnifjoS^  (thofe  of  Members  of  Parliament  excepted)  umir  an  1m- 
FRIMatur;  and  expojing  the  Profiigeuy^  Temerity 9  and  dangermu  Tentkng  tf 
that  .peft  to  the  Engl^  Nation — a  profeffed  Folitkal  Scribbler.    Sy  Diogenes, 

..  Svo.    Pp.  72.    3s.     £gerton>  Hatchard,  and  Ginger*     180^. 

^  Analytical  Review  of  imrions  Libels ,  Public  ^  Private ,  Seditious^  ondTreafrh 
Me  i  puhljhed  by  Cotinfince  the  Publication  of  ihofe  of  vohich  he  nvcu  conm3t4 

'  in  June  loft,  feleSed from  his  Weekly  Pamphlet.  By  ]5iogenes.  Pf.  142.  28. 
Egerton,  ^c.     1805. 

THES^  being  parts  of  the  fame  publication,  which  is  yet  unfinifhed* 
we  have  faffed  theqn  together.  As  to  the'  notable  proje^  for  placing  an 
impi^imatur  on  the  literary  produfliont  of  Engliihmen,  mvc  truft  we  fiull 
perer  live  to  fee  it  realized.  The  ^0%  ofprevention^  indeed^  in  matters  of 
general  police^  is  a  moft  wife  policy  which  our  government  and  our  lawy 
moft  fedulouQy  encourage  and  promote.  But  the  law  of  Itbeb  is,  and 
inpit  j^roperly,  in  par  elllmation,  fpeqially  ^excepted  from  the  general  ap- 
plication of  this  rule,  though  unqueflionably  the  prefs  has  became  a  noft 
powerful  political  engine,  infinitely  more  powerful,  and  infinitely  more 
Ibrmidable,  than  it  ever  was  at  aoy  previous  period  of  which  faiftory  takes 
cognizance  y  though  to  that,  principally,  we  afcribe  the  fubvcrfion  of  the 
^hfone  and  of  the  altar,  and  the  eradication  pf  all  religious  and  moral 
principle  from  the  minds  of  the  people  in  France ;  though,  in  fome  parts 
pf  the  la&  fifteen  years,  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  th^ 
.W^jnor^i  and  thpugl^  w?  ft^l  t^^^  its  ili^nUouftte(i.  will  prove  morcde-i 


PiUttes.         '     *  lQ«y 

ftfulHve  of*itsfr^clom,  thin  any  other  operatiTe  catifc,  yet  IKll  there  is 
a  Itfga!  remedy  for  the  fupproflion  of  this  evil,  which,  properly  applied, 
y  would  fcarccly  fail  to  remove  it;  and  till  its  inefficacy  be  proved  by  rc-^ 
peated  failures,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  we  trufl  no  encroach- 
ioeiit  whatever  will  be  made  on  the  freedom  of  the  pref^,  as  exilling  in 
thefe  happy  realms,  fubjeft  to  ^xt^  and  adequate  reiflridions.  There  is 
not,  indeed,  the  fmalleft  reafon  whatever  for  fuppofing  that  profecutions 
for  libels,  when  tnpported  by  legal  proof,  vill  fail  to  produce  the  defired 
tttfedt.  And  very  little  attentiou  muft  chdt  man  have  paid  to  the  proceed* 
ings  of  our  c6urts  of  jullice  during' the  lafl  three  years,  who  can  maintain  ' 
Ibat  tlMre  exifts  the  leaft  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppoiicidn.  Nay,  we  will  go 
farther,  without  the  dread  of  contradidion  from  any  lawyer  in  the  land, 
we  will  affefty  that  if  the  law  of  libels  were  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  and 
^rried  to  its  utmoft  legal  extent,  as  defined  by  all  writers  of  note  upon 
the  fnbje^,  and  as  clearly  luid  down  and  applied  by  the  moft  learned  and 
moft  able  of  our  judges,, at  different  periods,  and  on  different  occaitons,  it 
would  be  impo^bie,  without  a  certainty  of  incurring  punifliment,  to  diter 
Upon  any  political  difcuflions  whatever,  except  on  gencrar  principles  5  or 
upon  any  tlifcuflions  of  a  perfonal  nature.  The  moiieration  and  j^ood 
fenfe  of  the  government  and  of  the  public,  have  happily  proved  an  cffi- 
fcieAt  correftivc  of  the  feverlty  of  the  law';  .and,  we  hope,  that  we  fliaU 
never  witnefs  an  attempt  to  fupply  any  other  corredive.  The  freedom  of 
the  pr^fs  is  a  gift  too  precious,  a  privilege  too  valuable,  a  right  too  fa* 
cred,  to  be  trill6d  with  on  any  account ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  it  for 
Ueflings  of  too  great  magnitude,  to  allow  it  to  be  fnbje^ed  to  the  capri^ 
ciotts  and  fantaftical  fpeculations  of  every  idle  innovator.  Blaclcllone  has 
fo  well  exprefled  our  notions  on  this  fubjed,  that  we  (hall  tranfcribe  the 
pai&ge- . 

•  *'  Tfel  libeicy  of  the  prcfs  is  eflential  to  the  nature  of  a  fttt  ftate;  but 
this  fionfiiU  in  kyiog  no  frtvious  reftraints  upon  publications,  arid  not  in 
^eedom  for  cenlare  from  criminal  matter  when  pubHlhed.  Every  iree- 
man  has  an  undoobtcd  right  to  lay  what  fentiments  he  pleafes  before  thd 
public ;  to  forbid  this,  is  to  deHroy  the  freedom  of  the  prefs ;  but  if  he 

imblilhes  what  is  improper,  mifchievous,  or  illegal,  he  mull  take. the  con* 
(Squence  of  his  own  temerity.  To  fubjedt  the  prefs  fo  the  reilridive 
power  of  a  licenfer,  as  was  formerly  done,  both  before  and  iince  the  revo* 
hiticm*  is  to  fubjed  all  freedom  of  fentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  rnaii; 
.  tad  make  him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points 
in  learning,  religion,  and  government.  But  to  puniih  (as  the  law  does  at 
pivfeot)  any  dangerous  or  offenfive  writings,  which,- when. publifhed,  fliall; 
on  a  fair  stnd  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  he* 
ceiTary  for  th^  prcfervation  of  peace^^  and  good  order;  of  government  and_ 
teligion,  the  only  folid  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will  of 
individuals  is  itill  left  free;  the  abufe  only  of  that  will  is  the  objedi  of 
legal  punifliment;  Neither  is  any  reftraint  truly  laid  npon  freedom  of 
thoughi  or  inquiry*  Liberty  of  private  fentiment  is  ilill  left;  the  dif* 
feminatiag^  or  making  public*  of  bad  fentiments,  dellru6live  of  the  elids 
of  fodety,  is  the  crime  which  fociety  correfts  *." 
Upon  what  principle  this  writer  could  think  of  excepting  numbers  ofpar^ 

P    '  *  "  '    "  '      '  -        ■     "  '       '  '     ■  '  111       I   ^  If  ■         III  M       I f  "         "  .        '  — ■^^— ^^ 

;t  Plj^kftone's  Qommentaric9>  Vol*  IV.  Pp.  151^  152. 
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Jittmnt  froQi  Um  ciperattoii  of  aa  i^aprimatur,  we  realjiy  caimot  esnjednie. 
Freedom  of  /pneh^  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  allowed  to  any  other  defcrip- 
tion'of  Aibjc^s,  it  is  certainly  neceflary  for  the  wifeft  purpofes  of  civil  .po* 
licy»  that  they  fhould  enjoy ;  bfit  why  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  mono- 
polise the  freedom  of  the  pre/s,  it  is  A:arcely  pofli)»ie,  we  think,  for  any 
rational  being  to  imagine. 

Theie  tra<£^$,  eipecialiy  the  firft,  are  copioufly  interlarded  with  fcrap3  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  and  difplay  a  wonderful  wafte  of  learn- 
ing, fttch  as  it  is.     We  ihall  not  attempt  to  anaiyfe  them,  for  mnch  as  we 
<BSer  from  the  objeft  of  the  author's  attacks,  in  his  fre/eitt  political  prio* 
cipiifi.  aad  opinions,  fuch  as  they  appear  at  lead,  in  his  pobiications,  we 
cannot  bot  ftrongly  reprobate  fach  af&ults  upon  him  as  thefe*     To  convift 
an  author  of  inconfifteocy,  contradidion,  and  abandonment. pf  principle* 
by  fair  argument  and  plain  proof,  and  to  draw  even  ilrong  dodo^ons 
from  fads  previoufly  eftablifhed,  (fuch  as  are  drawn  by  the  judidoas  au- 
thor of  the  **  Thoughts'*  reviewed  in  the  preceding  article,)  is  to  do  no  more 
than  that  which  every  public  writer  has  a  legitimate  right  to  do,  aad  ^o 
wliich  every  author  is  fairly  expofed.    But  to  fay  that  a  man  deierves  to 
'    hi  lumgid^  that  he  is  a  wiUun,  and  that  he  Joes  mt  uach  his  children  tofiy  thut 
tr0ferti  and  to  confign  him  at  once  to  the  devil,  is  to  deal  forth  the  moil 
malignant  abufe^  whicli  nothing  could  juftify,  attd  whi^,even  were  it  as 
true,  as  in  the  prefent  inHance  it  is  falfe,  indead  of  ferving  mtfft  iojorf 
the  caufe  of  truth.     To  return  quotation  for  quotation :  Non  tali  aaxiiio> 
nee  defenforibus  iftius,  tempus  eget.    Whatever  the  prefent  politics  of  the 
individual  in  aueftion  may  be,  hb  charader  as  a  parent  aad  a  httftaod 
has  been  eftabtifhed  beyond  confutation  on  the  moft  refpe^abk  autho-< 
rrty,  in  a  court  of  juftice.    Befides,  what  right  has  any  uaan  to  meddle 
with  the  private  character,  or  domedic  concerns  of  a  public  writer?    Aoy 
fuch  in^Jftarial  a(tem|>t  we  ihall  ever  condemn  as  intolerable,  by  whomei^r, 
or  agamt  whomever,  it  may  be  direded.    The  writings  of  ^  man  are  fair 
objef^s  of  attack ;  and  arguments  are  fair  weapons  to  nie.    But  his  privato 
condud,  and  the  management  of  his  family,  are  no  fit  fubje6la  for  public  ia« 
quiry  or  difcufllon ;  and  abufe  is  not  the  weapon  of  a  man.  Tjkere  are  other 
poi|its,  too,  on  which  we  differ,  mo  c/elo,  from  Diogenes ;  for  inftance,  he 
abttfes  his  opponent  for  inferting  a  letter,  in  his  publicatioQf  in  pfaifeof  what 
he  is  ploafed  to  denominate  *'  the  horrid  barbarous  traffic  of  human  Aefii ;" 
that  u,  the  flave-trade.     Now,  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  dif- 
cuflions  on  this  trade  (which  in  our  younger  days,  before  odr  judgmcpi^t 
was  ripened,  and  without  a  proper  inveHigation  of  the  fubjedl,  we,  alfpi 
haftily  and  inponfiderately  condemned)  have  been  produ.<dive  of  much 
good,  by  bringing^  about  many  proper  and  falutary  regulations  xn  the 
condu£l  of  it ;  yet>  on  the  other  hand>  they  have  certainly  done  haroif 
jby  inftiliing  falie  hopes  into  the  minds  of  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  i 
aud,  farther,  we  think  it  no  difficult  matter  to  defend  the  trade,  on  the 
ground  not  merely  oi policy ,  but  of  humtrnty,    ^gain,  he  abufes  his  oppo* 
nent  for  attacking  ''  the  memory  ofthegreai  WaflimgtoHy*  and  declares  that 
the  memory  of  the  dead  ought  to  bcrit^^ed.    According  to  this  logic> 
the  memory  of  Robefpierre,  and  of  every  other  regicide;  fhould  be  rt* 
fpeAed !/  Away  with  the  Pas^an  fflaxim>  *'  de  mortuis  nil  ttifi  iemfm"  which 
would  deprive  hiflory  of  half  its  ufe  and  advantages,  and  let  us  fubflitotc 
a  more  Chriftian  maxim  in  its  place :  *'  De  mortuis  nil  nifi  verum,**   Has 
this  writer  forgotten,  too,  that  the  greta  Wafifivffon  was  a  tmttvrehelt  Or 
ji»  ^he  hiftorian  to  be  (ieemed  a  libeller  who  marks  the  rebel  with  his  re- 
pro- 


pobatibn?  Forbid  it  Ipyahy^^,  forbid  it  truth!  Let  it  not  he  fuppofedy 
l^Qwcver^  that  we  approve  the  afpUcaiitm  of  the  paflfage  in  which  this  ccn- 
fufc  of  Waihin jton  is  contlkined  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  /recly  concur  witK 
the  writer  in  the  Mor^'^ing  Pofl,  againft  whom  it  is  levelled. 

In  refp^A  of  the  alleged  libel  upon  our  countrywomen^  adverted  to  iti 
p.  136  of  the  fecond  trafl,  we  certainly  fo  far  agree  with  the  writer  of  it, 
a6  td  think  the  epithets  •*/«»/,  unnatural^  and  dttefiMe!^  ftiirfy  applicable 
to  fuch  women  as  marry  block  men ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  heartily  wifli 
(for  reafons  too  long  to  detail  here)  that  no  black  man  was  fufiered  to 
fettle  in  this  country.  We  do  nOt  Jike  to  fee  the  fair  perfons  of  our 
toantry women  fo  horribly  pxofan(^d,  nor  a  mongrel  race  eftablKhed  in  our 
native  land.  Proviaence  evidently  deiigned  them  for  a  different  climate ; 
and  there,  in  the  name  of  decency,  let  them  remain.  The  remarlis  of  the 
.writer  in  queflion,  are  certainly  too  general,  becaufe,  thank  Heaven!  the 
praflice  is  not  fo  common  as  he  appears,  to  think  it  is ;  and  they  may  alfo 
be  cbniidcred  as  too  ftrong,  though  it  is  very  natural  fox  a  man  who  feels 
flrongly,  «»^//>2 /J/^><ff,  to  fpeak  ftrongl,y. 

As  to  thp  denial  of  Diogenes  that  this  writer  rendered  no  fervices  to  his 
country  in  America,  it  is  a  denial  in  the  teeth  of  faft;  unque.llionably  he 
M  render  very  important  and  eflenti^l  fervices,  not  only  to  his  native 
knd  in  particular,  out  to  the  caufe  of  religious  and  moral  ord^r  in  gfJ«e- 
ral;  ana,  whatever  op'pofition  there  may  be  between  his  pr.eien«^eniiincnts 
and  our  own,  tveihall  never  fuffer  any  prejudice  to  render  jas  ungrateful 
or  unjuil ;  and  certainly  every  real  friend  to  his  country  muft  acknowle4ge.i^ 
vith  unfeigned  gratitude,  the  fervices  in  queflion,  which  werje  performed 
under  very  critical  and  trying  circumftances. 

We  fhall  purfue  this  inveftigation  no  farther  j  but,  while  we  admit  that 
Diogenes  has  certainly  exhibited  fpme  contradictions  in  his  opponent,  and 
quoted  fom^c  pafTages  which  are  open  to  cenfure,  he  has  completely  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  eftablifh  the  moft  ferious  and  weighty  of  all  his  charges^ 
In  the  paiTage  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  charge  of  tr^a/bn,  it  would  puz- 
;zle  the  moft  acute  inquirer  to  difcover  even  the  (lightefi  indication  of  a 
treafonable  fentinient.  In  concluiion,  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our  furprizt; 
thzXf  in  quoting  the  adag^  of  the  Fot  and  the  Kjettle,  he  fhould  not  have 
taken  fpeicial  care  to  preclude  the  poflibility  of  Its  application  to  himfelf/ 

'^  Lettir  fiBMia  Gentleman  at  B^Un  n  his  Friend  in^  London  occa^oned  I^^iii^ 
•  ^ixart  jf  Sir  George. RumSold  j  coniaining  afiucinct  Vie^ofthe  Lifi  andCoji^  y 
duct  if  NUuheth,  and  a  Tranflation  of  *^  Sketches  from  the  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  ^kxck  have  been  jtifl  puhVJhed  at  Berlin  by  Kotzehue ;  Uget/^r 
*whk  a  Jbo/rt .  CompsHfiu  tf  the  Characters  of  Macbeth  and  Cromwell  'wiih  that 
ofBwmapartey  and  afummary  AffUcatton  of  the  Hijiory  of  thofe  Regicida  to  the 
BventstfthefreftfitPajf,   8v0t     Pp.  32*     Budd.     1805. 

THIS  is  a  veiy  ititercfting  little  tra6l,  exhibiting  fev^ral  llriking  ana^. 
logies  betweei^  the  ufurpers  and  aflailins  of  paft  times^  and  the  great  ufurper 
and  ailkflln,  /or  excellence,  of  the  prefent  day.  It  alfo  contains  many  per- 
tinent and  judicious  obfervations.  The  concluding  remarks  addrefTed  to 
prince^  and  ftatefmen^  are  paf ti(;plar|y  forcible,  and  higlUyvdeferving  their 
nioft  ferious  attention. 

A  Itevtevf  of  the  Papers  $n  the  War  ^th  Sfa^'n,     By  Allan  Madeod,  EJfq, 

8vo.    Pp.96.-  28. 6d.    6inger<    1805. 

MRf  MACLI^QD  h^re  pntu^,  with  |he  fpiric  Qf  a  Briton,  into  a  manly 

an4 
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and  able  juftiftcation  of  our  government,  in  refenting  the  aggreffife  cob* 
ivL6t  of  the  court  of  Madrid ;  and  denionfirates  tbe  confequent  war  Vitb 
Spaiq  to  be  both  j ad  and  necelTary.'  He  troly  confiders  the  Spanifh  mo^ 
narch  in  the  degraded  light  of  a  tribataryf  or  rather»  vaflal,  of  France ; 
and  his  ^dooiioioDs  as- a  province  of  the  new  Gallic  eoopire.  Throagboat 
the  difcuilion  he  preferves  the  fame  tem^r  and  (pirit,  and  his  produdion 
18  equally  creditable  to  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  to  his  principles  as  a 
patriot.  , 

^M  Appeal  f rem  the  Pajfians  U  tbe  Senfe  of  the  Cntniry  upon  Buonaparte' i 
Irntafion,     8vo.  Pr.  18.     Stockdale.     1803. 

THIS  fenfible  little  trad,  which  baa  fo  long  efcaped  onr  npticey  contains 
much  nfefttl  advice  as  to  the  means  of  defending  our  ifland  againft  tbe 
threatened  invaiion  of  the  Goriican  ruffian.  The  aothori  who  difplays  in. 
all  his  fentiments  and  language,  (he  true  fpirit  of  a  Briton^  pays  fome  jnft 
compliments  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Meiville  >  but  feems  to  think  t^t  tbft 
patriotic  ardour  of  the  former  of  theie  fiatefmen^  had  led  biilj  in  his  eager 
wifh  to  cruih  our  enemies  upon  our  own  iliores^  to  pay  too  little  attention 
to  the  neceflary  means  to  prevent  them  from  fetting  foot  on  the  Britifh 
foil.  He  will  fee,  however,  with  pleafure,  that  the  ixieafure  which  he 
fo  ilrongly  recommends,  of  increafing  our  difpofeable  force,  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt^  (ince  he  became  mioifier.  And  certain  it  it,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  revive  at  this  period  the  antiquated 
prejudice,  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  fafhion  to  encourage,  againft  a 
flanding  army.'  For;  in  the  new  ftate  of  things  which  has  arifen  in  Eu- 
rope, without  a  formidable  army  of  this  dcfcription,  we  fhall  run  great 
rifk  of  lofing  not  merely  obr  liberty,  but  our  independence. 

The  flyle  of  this  pamphlet  is  entitled  to  as  much  praife  as  its  matter; 
and  both  combine  to  rdled  hoaour  on  the  head  and  heart  of  its  author. 


POETRY. 


The  Hifrrors  ef  SednSi^u^  with  other  Poems,     l2mo.    Pp.  142.    6s.    Long- 
man and  Co.     1805. 

« 

WE  have  perufed  thefe  Poenu  with  a  mixed  fenfatidn  of  pkafare  and 
concern  $  of  pleafure  excited  by  the  uniformly  good  fentirooits 
which  pervade  them  j  by  the  love  of  religion^  morals,  and  virtue,  which 
is  difp3ayed  in  almc^  every  page ;  of  concern  occafioned  by  the  want, 
which  the  author  deplores  in  his  preface,  of  a  literary  friend,  whoie  advice 
might  have  been  highly  ufeful  to  him  in  the  jcorredlon  of  etrors,  and  in 
the  fuggeftion  of  improvements.     The  firft  poem^  entitled  The  Horrors  of 
Seduction^  is  the  longeft  of  the  whole,  (indeed  the  others  ^re  all  fonncts  or 
ibort  ballads,)  yet  not  fufficiently  long  to  embrace  .all  the  topics  whl^b 
naturally  and  neceifarily  arife  out  of  the  fubjed ;  than  which'  not  one  cin 
be  found  better  adapted  for  the  difplay  of  poetical  genius  and  ikUl.    Tbe 
feducer  is,  indeed,  traced  through  his  vicious  career  to  bis  death-bed  ^  but 
we  lofe  fight  of  the  obj  ft  feduced  at  t^e  moment  when  we  feel  mo^  to' 
tcrefled  about  her  fate.  The  author  has  manifefted  fome  tafte  in  the  fcleftion 
of  his  imagery^  and  has  ihewn  himfelf  not  deftituteof  genius,  but  he  want* 
judgment^  flot  merely  to  prufie  luxuriant  exprefl&aps^  but  Co  amplify  wbere 
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the  ibbjeift  requires  amplification.    His  hnguage  too  is  not  always  corred; 
ftodt  in  fome  places,  grammar  is  facrificed  to  rhyme.    £x.  Gr. 

*^  Wliile  playfal  Love^  with  look  and  mien  benign, 
"   Around  the  nymph  his  ilender  nets  entwine.  (entwine« 

"  Lo1  her  tearful  eyes. 
Her  home^  the  fane  of  happinefs^  arifi?,  (arifex) 

*'  He  warmly  pleads  her  iiay,  with  piteous  whine 

And  mournful  look^  where  dumb  afledion  fhin^.  (ihinej) 

In  P»  64,  v«69,  drenched  is  nfed  inftead  of  drain,  by  which  the  fenfe  of  the 
line  is  not  only  totally  altered,  but  the  poet  is  made  to  fay  the  very  reverfe 
of  what  he  means.  We  had  alfo  noted  feveral  defedive  veries :  but  we 
iball  parfue  no  farther  the  painful  taik  of  pointing  out  defers  inxompo- 
£tion,  where  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  fo  mantfeilly  good,  and  his  fen-^ 
timents  and  principles  are  fo  uniformly  excellent.  The  tmaHer  piei'esin 
this  voltinie,  which  occupy  one  half  of  it,  are  much  more  corred  than  the 
larger  poeni.  '  > 

ji  Verjiw,  of  the  PJklms  of  David,  attempted  in  mitre.     By  Jofeph  Cottle. 

12mo.     pp.  3CX).    Longman  and  Co.  180^. 

Mr.  COTTLE'S /r/?  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  was  noticed  in  the  12th 
volume  of  our  Review,  p.  299;  ^^^  ^^  '^  ^i^^  great  pleafure  we  perceive, 
thai  the  prefent  is,  in  all  refpeds,  an  improved  verfion,  and  free  from  thofe 
deieds  which  were  viable  in  the  former.  From  the  correct  and  ingenious 
obfervations  in  his  preface,  it  is  evident  thfft  he  entertains  sexy  jull  con-  • 
ceptions  of  the  ferious  and  mofl  difficult  talk  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
perform.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Watts's  produ6^ion,  he  truly  remarks  >  "  His 
mind  was  mofi  amply  impregnated  with  genius  and  piety.  Without  piety, 
genius  may  pleafe  the  imagination^  but  will  never  affed  the  heart ;  and 
without  genius,  piety  will  pleafe  thofe  only  who  cnnfider  the  langir  ge 
and  mode  in  which  thoughts  are  conveyed  as  of  little  confequence.  Dr. 
Watts,  however,  pofieifed  a  genius  which  conferred,  dignity  on  piety,  and 
a  piety  which  ennobled  genius,"  It  is  but  juilice  to  add,  that  both'  thefe 
requiiites,  without  which  no  man  flimild  attempt  to  write  facred  poetry, 
are  poflefTed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  Mr.'  Cottle. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  verfion  before  us,  the  only  verfion  propeMy  fo 
called,  produced  .by  Mr.  C.  (for  his  former  produdion  was  not,  in  fa6t,  a, 
verfion  of  the  Pfalms)  a  juft  kiea  may  be  formed  from  the  author's  account 
of  his  own  plan. 

*•  Parallelifms,  thofe  remarkable  features  in  Hebrew  poetry,  fo  pecu- 
liarly pointed  out  by  Bishop  Lowth,  1  have  cautioufly  endeavoured  to 
prdervej  whilft,'on  fome  few  occafions,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fubjoi'it 
to  the  Pfalm  a  profeffed  paraphrafe,  and  on  others,  to  enlarge  on  a  vcrfe 
whLh  exprefled  a  firiking  and  important  fcntiment.  This  is  foraewhat ' 
deviating  from  what  might  be  expedted  ii^  a  regular  verfion,  yet  is,  per- 
haps, the  more  entitled  to  toleration,  as  it  is  adding  to^  rather  than  fubr 
tradiffg^fljw,  the  Pfalms,  and  which,  if  difpleafing  to  the  reader,  may 
generally  be  palTed  over  without  injury  to  the  feule.  I  have,  however,  wi 
thefe  occafions,  guarded  againft  the  introduction  of  any  ideas  which 
flight  not  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  tc^t.    Thefe  brief  enlar^emcfits, 

or 
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or  parapbrafiss*  will  readily  be  diftingutfhed,  bjr  a  refermce  to  tbe  figora 
in  the  margia,  which  are  made  to  correipood  with,  the  verfei  is  tbt 
Ffalms.  .        . 

That  the  author  fhonld  hare  fa  led^  in  feveral  inftances,  in  imparting 
fo^his  imitation  the  force  and  dignity  of  the  original,  is  lefs  to  be  won* 
dered  at,  th  n  that  be  ihould  have  fucceeded,  in  (o  many»  when  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  taik,  arifing  from  the  extreme  jgrandeur  and  fubLmity  ot  the 
iofpired  pfalmift,  is  properly  coniidered. 

Tie  Beftyad,  a  Poem:  defcriptrve  of  the  Progrefs  ef  thi  Youni  Bfifcm  U 
London..  By  G.  M.  Woodward,  Author  of  ExceniflcExcurnons  through 
England  and  Wales.  With  a  Caricattjre  Plate.  28.  6d.  4to.  P?.  19' 
AUen.     1805. 

TO  enable  our  readera  to  form  an  opinion  re(pe£)atng  (lie.reerilt  of  tJui. 
poem,  which  may  be  conlidered  as  a  hiiiory  of  the  firft  oigbVt  peifbrm-f 
aiice  of  that  wendeffui  boy,  Mailer  William  Henry  Weft  BeMy.;.  wc 
think  it  fujSicient  to  quote  the  following  paffage. 

*'  Next  day,  the  Sunday  prints  fo  grave. 
All  other  fubje6ts  careful  w  ve. 

From  critics  laih  to  free  him ; 
Recorder! — Mcflenger! — Review!—  ' 

All  give  young  Betty  honour's  due: — 

Th*  OB^tiiVER  did  noi fee  lumf 

^'  Then  eomes  the  Chronicle^  and  Poft; 
The  Herald,  Times,  and  all  the  hoft^ 
Prepare  their  ihqutiition  s 
*  Then  critic  ink  begins  to  flow ; 
And  Printer's  Devils,  in  a  row, 
'  Are  put  in  requifition  ! 

"  Still  incenfe  all  to  Betty  raifc. 

E'en  wandering  Syrens  chaunt  his  praife. 

And  hail  tl)e  wond'rous  creature: 
In  ev'ry  comer  portraits  Arike,. 
And  Rrange  to  fay,  not  two  alike. 

Yet  all  pourtray'd  from  Nature!" 


DIVINITY. 

A  Di/oottrfe  on  the  In/piratiou  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  ReV.  Richard^kipg* 
M.  A.  Re£lor  of  Wprthin,  Salop ;  and  formerly  Fellow  of  New  Cd^ 
lege,  Oxford.     8vo.     Pp.  32.    Hatchard.     i8oj. 

AVERY  able  difcourfe,  exhibiting  a  brief  fammary  of  the  principfl 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  infpiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  u  ^ 
clear,  perfpicuous,  and  forcible  exhibitioii,  well-calculated  to  impress 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  paid  bat  little  attention  to  thi$  important 
fubjea.  ; 
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.Union j»  Prajfer,  at  the  fre/ent  alarmng  State  of  the  K%n£s  Health^  and (f  the 

.  Briiijb  Empire:    In  a   Sermon  preached  at   Wohsam  Chapel ^  en  Sunday,  Fe- 

hruary  26,  1804^     %  ^^*  ^ts,  G.  A.  Thomas,  L.L.D.'Miniller  of  the 

faid  Chapel,  Prebendary  of  Lictifield,  and  Rector  of  WIckham,  Hants. 

8v6.     Pp»  24.     IS.     Rivington^s.     1804. 

THIS  very  worthy  and  refpedlable  clergyman  has,  fince  the  publication 
of  this  difcourfe,  paid  the  debt  of  Nature^  whick  all  haman  beings  muft 
pay;  fnatched>  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  from  his  fomily  and  friends,  by' 
whom  his  lofe  is  moil  deeply,  and  moft<  juflly,  deplored*  This  fermon* 
therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  his  laft  legacy,  to  his  Sovereign  and  hif 
Coamry.  It  was  preached,  at  a,pe];iod  of  great  national  alarm,  whea 
his  MajeKy  was  aiBii6lsed  witli  a  dreadful  ilinels,  when  his  minivers  were 
Oa  the  .'point  t>f  reiignaiion,  kis  councils  at  a  ftand,  and  his  kingdom 
thitatenbd  with  deflrwftion  by  an  implacable  foe.  The  eficac;y  ei^i  prafyer 
for  averting  fuch  a  dreadful  calamity,  as  that  with  which  this  country  was 
then  menaced,  is  (hewn  from  the  example  of  Hezekiah,  when  labouring 
nnder  a  mortal  diieafe,  and  refcued  from  death  by  th«  interpoiing  hand  of 
the  Almighty.  The  ftrikiiig  analogy  between  thecharaders  of  the  two 
princes  is  placed  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view,  and  very  properly  urged  as  a 
ground  of  hope,  that  the  «irc^of  their  aHli^ioa  would  be  the  fame. 

From  the  virtues  of  the  King  the  preacher  naturally  pafies  to  the  Ajuiy 
of  allegiance,  on  which  he  makes  the  following  juil  remarks. 

"  Far  from  defirine  to*  make  a  religious  difcourfe  the  vehicle  of  poll-* 
tics,  I  cannot  help  obUrving,  that  experience,  recent  and  melancholy  ex- 
perience, muft  have  convinced  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  any  legi-- 
timate  and  lawfully-conftituted  government  is  preferable  to  anarchy,  which 
generally  gives  birth  to  the  moft  arbitrary  ufurpation  of  dominion,  in 
^If  appointed  governors,  and  the  moft  abjeA  fubmilTion  and  degradation 
of  tKe  deiuded  people.  In  thefe points  (more  truly  praiftical  than  fpecu-r 
lative)  a  fingle  text  of  Scripture,  Tairly  interpreted  with  the  context,  car- 
ries with  it  more  convi^ion,  than  volumes,  of  mecaphyfical  reveries. 
'  Whofbevcr,  therefore,  reiifleth  the  power,  refxftcth  the  ordinance  of 
God;  and  they  that  refift,  (hall  receive  to  themfelves  darjinatiort-** 
(Rom.  xiii.  12.)  The  fair  interpretation  of  which  text,  I  think,  Is  this: 
they  wlio  refift  governors  ruling  conformably  to  the  exiliing  laws,  refiii  the 
authority  of  Qod  ;  and  they  who  thus  oppofe  his  wife  and  beneficial  ap- 
pointment, for  the  pnblic  welfare,  fha)l  receive  condemnation,  not  only 
from  the  ruling  power,  whom  they  refift,  but  alfo  from  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernor, whofe  ordinance  they  fo  impioufly  violate.  For  the  re^icude  o£ 
this  interpretation,  I.  may  appeal  to  thofe  ihibborn  witne^Tes,  histo&v  aud 

Certkinly  this  is  not  too  rigid  an  interpretation  of  the  text. — In  fupport 
of  his  own  opinion.  Dr.  Thomas  gives  the  following  appo(ite  pafTage  froltk 
L9PdBaGon« 

.  "  Allegiance  is  of  greater  extent  and  dimenfion  than  laws,  or  king-* 
dotas,  and  cannot  exift  by  the  laws  merely;  becaufe  it  began  before  laws* 
it  contmiteth  after  laws,  and  it  is  in  vigour  when  laws  are  fufpended,  and 
have  not  their  force — oa  politics. 
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Thi  .CharaBef  and  final  Ferfevertmce  tf  the  Righteous^  A  fyrniim  pretAti M 
St*  Margatet^s  Chapel,  fVeftminJler,  on  Sunday  Deceniber,l6>,  1804.  On  Oc- 
cafim  of  the  Death  cf  Mrs,  Henrietta  Sterner ;  ftuho  departed  thh  Ufe  De* 
cemher  6,  1804 ;  aged  fifij'Jhfe  Tears  :  With  feme  interefting  PartUulars  tf  hef 
Life  and  Death,  By  John  Davies,  M.  A.  Miniftcr  of  St.  Margaret's 
Chapel ;  and  late  Fellow  of  T/inity  CoUe|;ey  Cambridge.  Svo. 
pp.  40.     Hatchard.     1805. 

THE  lady  whofe  merits  form  the  fubjeA  of  this  ierm6n»  wits  an  iti'* 
ftrudlrefs  of  yofith,  in  the  city  of  Weftminiler.  In  early  life  fhe  appears 
to  have  been  .a  follower  of  John  Wefley,  from  whofe  doArines  her  mind 
received  a  tinf^nre  of  melancholy  and  miftruft  that  rendered  her^  at  times, 
uncomfortable  to  the  end  of  her  days.  At  leaft,  (o  w«  underftand  the 
preacher  to  mean.  He  tells  nt  too*  that  he  is  not  able  to  inform  bs  ; 
**  nor/'  adds  he  **  do  I  think  (he  herfelf  knew  from  what  precife  period 
of  her  life  her  reltgwia  experitme  is  to  be  dated.^'  We  alwa^  thought  that 
this  faid  experience  formed  fo  remarkable  an ,  epoch  in  the  fife  of  a  Me- 
thodiil,  and  was  attended  with  fnch  extraordinary  droumflancesy  as  to 
make  the  (nod  powerful,  and  even  indelible,  imprcffion  on  the  mitki. 
Biit»  be  this  as  it  may,  the  laft  days  of  Mrs.Stemler»  of  which  a  narra- 
tive is  here  given,  prove  her  to  have  been  a  fincere  and  pions  Chriftian,^ 
who  built  her  faith  and  her  hopes  on  the  only  folid  fbui^ation  of  all  faith 
and  of  all  hopes» 

A  Sermon  f  preached  at  the  Parijh  Church  of  Trinity^  in  tht  Mimries,  on  W^- 
ne/dty^  October  the  i^h,  1803.  Being  the  Da9  appMited  fir  a  pMc  faft. 
By  Henry  Fly,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  Miailler  of  the  faid  Parilh. 

THIS  Fdfl-fermon  mud  be  clafTed  among  the  bed  of  t^at.  defcription  of 
dircourfes,  which,  to  the  honour  of  our  clergy  be  it  fat^,  have  been  more 
f  amerous  and  able,  than  oit  any  former  occalion  of  a  fimilor  nature. 
Dr.  Fly  deduces  from  the  hiilory  of  Hezekiah  and  the  fate  of  Sennacherib 
grounds  of.confolation  and  rales  of  condnfl  for  the  people  of  thiscooa-. 
try,  which  is  now  threatened,  and  by  much  the  fame  kind  of  foe,  with 
the  fame  fate  with  which  Judah  was  menaced  in  thofe  days.  By  the 
Lord  was  Judah  delivered,  and  without  the  Lord  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
faved.  The  precept  is  plain  as  it  is  forcible,  and  the  inference  infallible. 
If  our  Jerufalem  fall,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Hezekiah,  but  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  fcyle  and  argument  of  this  fermon  are  fuch  asr  might  be  ex- 
pe(fled  from  an  elegant  fcholar  and  a  found  divine. 

An  Addre/sfroma  Country  Mimfter  to  his  Parijhioners^  on  the  Stdfject  of  the  Cdfixh 
Pox  J,  or  Faccine  Inoculation,  By  Thomas  Alfton  Warren,  B.  D.  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford^  and  Curate  of  Flamftead,  and  Kenfworth, 
Herts«     i2mo.     Pp.  22*    44*  or  25  for  6s.     RivingU>BS.     1805. 

THE^  inhabitants  of  thefe  pari(hes,  with  the  cure  of.  whofe  fouls  Mr. 
Warren  is  entrufted,  having  imbibed  fome  flrong  prejudices  againft  inocu- 
lation for  the  cow- pock,  compofed  this  addrefs  for  the  laudable  parpofd 
of  removing  them.    And  it  is  very  well  calculated  to  produce  the  dcfircd 

That 
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Thftf  phdn  kea/ons  fir  the  Practke  of  Infimt  Sapti/m.  By  £dward  Pearfon, 
B.D  Re^or  of  Rempftone>  Nottinghamfhire.  fimo.  Pp.38.  6d. 
Ingram,  Nottingham.    Hatchard,  ^London. 

WE  are  happy  to  find  that  this  23eaIous  and  fenfible  member  of  the 
eftabliihed  Charch  purfues  the  excellent ,  plan  of  publiihing  fmall  tra£b, 
on  important  points  conne^ed  with  the  duties  of  Chriflianity,  for  the 
information  aD|d  inftru^ion  not  only  of  his  own  pariihioners,  but  of  the 
public  at  large.     It  is  a  plan,  moft  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  molt  beneficial 
in  its  cGinfequei^es ;  and>  from  the  manner  in.  which  Mr.  Pearfon  has  hi- 
therto conduced  itj  it  mufl  be  highly  conducive  to  the  removal  of  er- 
rors, and  to  the  e|lablifbment  of  Qhr^ian  faith.    ThefirA  of  thefe  trads  . 
was  noticed  in  our  lad,  in  ternif  of  commendatioa,  inadequate  to  its 
merit.     The  fecond,  now  before  us,  ^is  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of 
praife.     The  thre^  plain  reafons.  heref  aifigned  fof  the  pra^i;jB  of  infant 
. baptifm.are,    i.  Becaufe  infant-baptifm  among  Chridians  is  correipondent 
to  infant-circumcifion  among  tlv?  Jews. '.  2.  Becajufe  it  is  highly, probable, 
that  tnfant-bapttAn   has  been  praj£lire4  by  the  generality,  of  Qhriilians 
ever  fince  the  daya  of  the  Apoftles.     3.  'Becaufe,  fippofing  the,  prance  of 
infant'-baptifm  to' be  an^error,'  it  is  an  exTor  on  the  fa&r  fi4^« .  Thefe  rea* 
Tons  are  ably  fupported  by  arguments,  derived  from  Scriptjure,  which 
cannot,  we  think,  \>t  refifted  by  any  maa  who  fits  down  to  read  them, 
with  a   mind   open    to   convidlion,    whatever    his    previous  ;  opinions 
'•may  be.  , 

In  fupport  of  one  branch  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Pearfon  quotes  a  paf- 
fage  from  St.  C^^prian,  which  he  very  properly  recommends,  on  another 
account,  to  the  attention  of  Calviniils. 

•*  The  Holy  Ghoft,"  fays  St.  Gypirian,  *'  is  given  to  all  in  equal  mca- 
fores,  thfottgtv  the  divine  indulgence  and  benignity,  witKout  any  regard 
to  their  bulk  or  growth.  'For,  as  God  acdepteth  ho  man's  perfon,  fo 
neither. dckh  her^e6l  the  ageqf  any. one;  fifnce  he  appraves  himfelf  th^ 
Father. of  all,  and  opens . to  all  alike  the  attainment  of  his  heavenly 
grace."  £/ifi,  64.  ^  On  which.  Mr.  P.  obfertes,  in  a  note;  "This  paf- 
fage  of  St.  Cypriaii  is  equally,  ftrong  againft.  the  oppofers  of  infant^ 
baptifm,  and  againft  the  efpoufers  of  the  Calviniftic  doctrine  of  election 
ami  refribaiiott  I  and  let  it  be  remembered,  tha^  this  pafiHge  was  written  (b 
early  as  the  year  253.''; — We  leave  this  pill  foi  Meilrs.  Overton  and  Co.  to 
fwallow  and  digeft. 

'  '  ••     '  .  .  , 

i  hrmii  to  Farnftru    By  the  Rev.  JohnRiland,  M.A.  RedloK  of  ,Suttonr 

Coldfield,  Warwickihire.    Jones,  Birmingham.      Richardlons,  Royal 

Exchange, 

THIS  veteran  in  what  is  called  the  EvangeUeal  School,  has  ]mm  long 
known  to  poflefs  the  bathos  above  >  moH  of  his  fellows  of  the  fame  per* 
foafion.  When  Tom  Payne  had  raifed  a  ferment  about  the  Rights  of 
Man,  this  divine  publifhed  a  threepenny  pamphlet  upon  the  Right%  of 
God ;  and  the  dull  infipidity  of  the  performance  correfppnded  with  thr 
degrading  abfurdity  of  the  title.  To  the  fermon  before  u^  is  prefixed  a 
grateful  aedication  to  an  old  farmer,  for  having  afiifted  the  '^uthor,  with 
fome  othen,  in  the  delicate^  and  arduous  bufinefs  of  comppnnding  for 
tythes. 

^0,  Lxxxi.  Yot»  XX.  X  "  !By 
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''  By  this  benevolent  fcheme"  (fays  he)  «'  I  am  pleafingly  compelled, 
.indulging  to  gra^tude>  u>  iubfcribe  myfelf  your  afficH^tate  imd  itMnd 

To  conciliate  attention,  he  tells  his  friends  the  £arniers»  that  they  are 

reputed  the  lead  religious,  and  he  is  afraid  that  the  accufatioh  is  quite 

'  true.     He  advifes  them  to  fay,  **  Cod  fpeed  the  plough ;  obferves  that 

the  weather  is  uncertain,  that  all  the  elements  are  at  the  beck  of  the  God 

•  df  feafons  ;*'  and  expatiates  upon  this  idea  in  a  firing  of  trm/ms.    He  re- 
minds them  that  they  have  homew0rk,  when  they  have  no  outwork ;  aod 

•  this  homework  is  the  care  of  their  fouls. 

They  are  not  to  fell  too  dear.  Live  and  let  live.  They  mud  fell  to 
the  poor  in  batches.  If  they  fell  *dear,  the  fellers  niay  laugh,  but  the 
buyers  will  weep.  He  requefts  tham  not  to  labour  on  a  Sunday,  and  then 
concludes  with  the  necefiity  of  caring  moil  of  all  for  the  foul.  '*  Yoa 
read,"  fays  he,  ''  of  one  fool  in  Luke  xii.  do  not  make  more  !  Liften  to 
me  then  with  both  your  ears  (one  would  fnppofe  the  whole  body  had  ra- 
ther more  thaii  two  ears  amongft  them  all)  whilst  I  with  warm  earaeft- 
nefs,  8ccy  At  lafl  he  has  the  modefty  to  let  Mr«  Hervey  fpeak  for  hiffl» 
and  wretched  indeed  muft  be  thiit  orator,  who  does  not  fp«ik  better  for 
Mm  than  he  can  fpeak  for  him(e]f.  ^uch  is  his  wide  extended  hmtm 
the  midland  counties,  that  many  in  the  courfe  of  his  long  laboarshave 
been  induced  to  hear  and  fee  him  in  the  pulpit  on  account  of  his  edditjr; 
and  the  uniform  report  has  been,  that  he  is  a  drmPUr^  omdajhiw.  Of  hb 
pen  we  may  wifh  with  the  poet,, 

Jupiter,  nt  pereat  pofitum  rubigine  telum ! 

The  Injiuenu  of  Chnftianity  on  the  Military  and  Moral  CbaraBer  of  a  Sol£tr» 
A  Sermon,  preached  before  a  Deiacbmont  of  the  Second  Weft  York  Mihtia,  d 
Whitburn,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  oh  Sunday  %  November,  25, 1304.  Bf 
the  Rev.  J.  Symons,  B.  D.  Redor.    8vo.    Pp.  43.    Rivingtftus.  1805* 


"  AND  the  ibidiers  Hkerwife  demanded  of  him,  faying,  and  what 
we  do  ?  And  he  faid  unto  them,  do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  acqnfe  any 
falfely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages." — Luke  iii.  14.  A  text  more 
appropriate  to  the  fubjed  than  this,  perh^s,  could  not  well  be  feleded. 

We  have  perufed  this  fermon  with  great  fatisfaAion.  It  is  a  dlfpaf- 
iionatei  perfpicuous  difcoui-fe,  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  hsbits  and 
imderiiandings  of  fuch  a  congregation  as  that  to  which  it  was  .delivered. 
The  reverend  author  fuccefsfuUy  combats  the  opinion,  that  war  is  unlawful; 
and  enlarges  with  mpch  efie^on.the  advantages  which  are  to  be  deriv«i  b/ 
a  foldier,  as  well  in  his  public,  as  in  his  private  character,  jfrom  a  daeat- 
iention  to  the  dodrines  of  Chriftianity.  Wc  can  confidently  recommend  tlie 
fermon  to  the  attention  of  fuch  military  ofEcers  as  may  feetintereited  in  the 
morals  and  difciplino  of  their  corps, 

MISCELLANIES. 


StWid  Report  of  the  Committee  for  managing  the  patriotic  Fwuf,  efidlijbti  tt 
Lloyd's  Cojfee-houfe,  zothjuly,  1803.    8vo.     Pp.  i8S. 

r^  isimpoffible  for  any  <>ne,  having  tha -feelings  of^a,$r}tQn,.io:S«^ 
this  truly  patriotic  volume  without    a   w  of  fatisfadtioli»  aad  a  br 


imilns'of^teil^ftftp^idd.'  it  contains  a  memorable  fexam^le  of  f he  fiberalky 
of  the  age,  and  mftny  glorious  inflances  of  BritUh  v&lonr  fuccAisfblly  ex- 
erted againft  the  isinemies  of  the  country.  The  fbllowing  is  a  fummary  of^ 
the  reo£i))ts  and  expenditure  bf  this  admirable  fund. 

<'  The't6tal  amount  of  the  fubfcHptibns  is  158^3431.  $s.  led.  and 
iKi^sool.  three  per  cent,  confols.  The  amount  of  the  dividends  received 
on  government  fecurities  is  13,004!.  The  amount  paid  and  vot^d  is 
19,4341.  is.  6dk ;  exclufive  of  407I.  per  annum  granted  for  the  lives  of  the 
rdpediVe  parties,  and  eftimated  at  about  6000I." 

\^(e  are  hajipy  to  find  that  the  contributions  to  this  fund  haVe  beeii  fd 
ample,  as  to  be  greatly  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  the  calls  upon  iti 
^nd  as  to  render  it  unneceiTary  to  tax  the  generoilty  of  the  public  any  far^ 
Jther,  at  prefent.  ..  _ 

J  Narrathfit  txpejh^  a  Variity  if  Pacts  and  irhpiat  Tran/actiofis  in  om  tf  the 
Dipartnuntstf  Feniffi  Corps y  during  thg  late  War.  By  James  Poole,  feveral 
Years  a  regimental  Infpedor>  and  fmce  Deputy  JUifpe^or-iQeaer^l  in 
that  J>epartment.     Svo.     3s.     Parfons.     1 804. 

'in  Airier  to  a  Pamphlet  of  Mr^JJames  Pdoky  infitkdy  A  Narrati'Oe,  Wr.  tf  f ; 
By  Mr.  Gardiner.'    8vo.     3s.     Evans;     1804. 

■ji  Rtply  f4  Mr*  Richard  Gardiner^ s  Anfwsr  Jo  .d  NarroHvCf  t^pojing  itregidfir 
Ihanfiuiions,  ^c.  &c.     8vo.     2s.  6d.     BgertOQ;   ,1805. 

THE  tranfa£lion5  to  which  thrf6  pamphlets  refer  arc  of  much  tocJ  ft- 
rious  a  nature  to  be  decided,  or  eVen  difculTed,  ih  a  6ourt  of  criticifm. 
To  the  commander  in  chief  and  to  the  Kfecretary  at  war,  as  the!  proper 
iudges  in  fuch  a  caufe,  ire  toniign  them,  with  anatTuranee  that  they  ^1 
be  found  highly  defer viiig  their  moft  feribus  attentioxl; 

^  Litter  addr^edto  the  kigh  Honowrehle  LordHobart,  his  Majeftfs  fa^e  prtAdfai 

'^tc^etdry  of  "State  for  the  Colonial  Department,     By  Colonel  Thomas  Pifton, 

.  late  Governor  and  Captain -General  of  the  liland  of  Trinidad,    and 

Bi'igadier-General  commanding  the  Troops  on  that  Ifland.     8vo.     2s* 

Lloy^i . 

i^  'l^futktvon  of  the  Pdmphlei  which  Colonel  Picfon  lately  addrejfed  to  Lord  tiolart. 
By  Ctol.  FuUarton,  F.  R.  S.    410. .  2s  M.    Stockd^le. 

WHO  tan  decide  when  eoiohels,  and  commiifioners,  difagrtfe  ?r^Ccr- 
Uibly  not  critics.  Befides,  adhoc  fub  judice  lis  eft.  The .  ftivy  Conncii 
has  uken  cognizance  of  the  unhappy  difputes  bi^tweeh  thefe  gentlemen, 
and  it  would  be  indecordus  in  us  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  fnbje£l,.pre« 
vious  to  its  deteiiion.  We  can  only  lamient,  therefore,  the  tfexiftencc  of-  the 
dilFereacc,  and  the  perfonal  afperity  to  which  it  has  given  rife.. 

Oifitv^'onson  the  Wep  Indid  Dotk  Satariesy  in  a  letter  addrtffid to  handle  Jdck^ 
ffn^  Efq,  Barrifter  at  Lofwi     8vo.     P?.  i6.     Stoekdale,  '     • 

'tHlS  objeft  of  this  writer  is  to  expofe  the  dir^dors  of.  the  Weft  India 
docks  for  the  acceptance  of  flipends  or  falaries,  for  the  difcharge  of  theit 
duty.  Confidering  that  thefe  fituations  are  moftly  filled  by  mer^ant«« 
and  aien  of  opulence,  we  confefs  it  appears .  to  U9  that  there  are  g<}od 

X  a  grounda^ 
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grouncls  for  his  eenfures.     The  majority  of  proprietors,  however.  It  feems, 
entertained  a  diffeient  opinion^  by  voting  fuch  falaries. 

An  l^ay  of  [on]  the  Impolicy  of  a  Bounty  on  the  Exfortatton  of  Grain;  atid 
of  the  PririCTpIfs  which  ought  to  regulate  the  Commerce  of  Grain,  divided 
under  the  folio  wing  Heads :  Of  the  Hifto^y  of  the  Corn  Laws }  Influence  of 
the  Population  on  the  Con-^Trade  ;  EffeSis  of  the  Bounty  on  the  Rent  of 
Lands ;  Effects  of  the  Bmtty  on  the  Profits  qf  the  Farmer  j  Effects  of  the 
Bounty  on  the  Value  of  Silver  3  Exportation  and  Importation  j  Landlords , 
Farmers^  and  Corn-Dealers,  8vo.  Pp.  70.  2s.  6di,  ,  Baldwins^  Loo* 
dop.     Anderfon^  Edinburgh.     1804. 

THE  author  has  here  opened  to  himfelf  a^ide  field  of  difcuflionj  but 
he  does  not  range  at  large  in  it,  without  method  or  without  a  guide ;  but 
purfues,  with  fleady  ftep,  a  ftraight  path,  clearing  before  him  the  thorns 

*  and  thillles  which  obftrud  his  courfc.  There  is  fcarcely  a  fabjeft  of  more 
difficulty,  or  one  on  which  a  greater  variety  6i  opinions  obtains,  than  the 
corn-trade ;  and  the  public  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  any  intelligent 
man  who,  heaving  direded  his  attention  to  it,  communicates  the  refult  of 
his  obfervations  and  inquiries.  Such  a  m  n  is  the  writer  of  this  trad,  whd 
condemns  the  bill  for  granting  a  bounty,  on  the  exportation  of  grain,  and 
indeed  all  meafurts,  either  of  a  reftridive  nature,  or  otherwife,  which 
have  for  their  object  an  interference  with,  or  regulation  of,  the  com  trade. 
It  is  a  matter  of  vad  importance,  and  prefents  c<^niiderable  difficulties,  in 

.whatever  point  of  view  it  is  contidered.  The  advocates,  however,  for  ei- 
ther {y&tva,  for  a  free  and  for  a  reftrided  trade,  may  dv-rive  much  advan- 
tage and  information,  from  the  perafal  of  this  effay,  in  which  the  fubjc^ 
is  diicufl*ed  with  ability  and  temper. 

The  SpeBator  in  Miniature :  being  a  ColleSlion  of  the  principal  Reli^ust 
Mdral,  Humour^ius^  Satyrical^  and  Critical  Effays^  contained  in  that  cde* 
hrated  Puilicnfion,  Compreffcd  into  Two  Volumes,  By  the  Rev.  F.  Prevoft, 
and  F.  W,  Blagdon^  Efq.    24mo.    Pp.  700.    2s.  0J.    Suttaby.   1804. 

THESE  ingenious  and   indudrious  literary  proweditori,    who  fupply 
wholefome  food  for  every  mind,  have  feleded  fuch  efTays,  from  the  Spec- 
ulator, as  relate  to  fubje6ts  of  permanent  intereft  -,  omitting  only  facb  d 
the  papers  as  were  limited  to  objefts  of  a  temporary  nature.     The  lircs  of 
Addifon  and  Steele,  with  their  portraits,  are  prefixed^  one  to  each  to^ 
•lume.    In  an  appropriate  preface  the  editors  exprefs  a  wifh,  in  which 
.every  friend  to  virtue  will  join  them,  "  that.fome  eloquent  eirayii^>  fomc 
.modern  Spectator  may  rife,  to  ridicule  the  contemptible  follies  of  the  da/j 

•  to  chfcck  the  growing  profligacy  of  manners,  and  to  flop  the  alarpjingpro* 
.grels  of  zealous  fanaticiiin:   and  that,  inftead  of  contradi6tory,  abford, 

and  idle  reports  of  news-writers,  the  daily  prefs,  by  prefenting  flwrt  and' 
moral  eifays,  may  again  be  turned  into  a  vehicle  of  wildom  and  virtue; 
^  Mad'  applied  to  make  men  good  and  wife^  rather  than  prejudiced  and  talk- 
ative politicians." 

Thefe  gentlemen  proclaim  their  intention,  in  cafe  this  their  firfteifaj 

*  ihould  meet  with  adequate  fupport,  to  follow;  it  up  with  abridged  editions^ 
-on  a  fimilar  plan,  of  other  celebrated  periodical  publications^     And  when 
'  we  conHder  the  quantity  of  matter  (for  the  type  ts  very  fmgll)  and  the  low- 
^niA  of  the  price,  wc  think  it  can  fcaitely  fail  of  focccft. 
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REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

Collams  seriocomic  /^Jt/iealfrbm  the  British  Critic  to  the  Anti-Jacohins,  in^hich 
are  contained  some  Strictures  uj^on  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  People  called 
Quakers » 

TO  THE  MOST  LEARNEl>,  THE  MOST  LOYAt,  AND  MOST  ORTHODOX, 
MYLORDS  *  ANTI-JACOBINS,  IN  THEIR  HIGHXOUKT  OF  CRITICISM 
MOST    ILLUSTRIOUSLY    ASSEMBLED, 

.  This  ferio-cortic  appeal  is  humbly  prefented,  and  fubmitted  to  their  candid 
confideration,  the  author  nothing  doubting  that  their  Lordftups  final  decree 
will  be  to  the  glory  qf  the  appellant',  and  the  confafion  and  trembling  of  all 
th^  eneaiies  of  Goliath  Hain. 

«  !     I    Ritotem  dicere  verum  s 

Quid  vetat !     Hor.  .  . 

Men' moveat  Cimex  Pantilius  ?     Hor. 

Qui  tremulum  oon  odit,  amet  tua  Critica  Brito.     Virg. 

My  Lords, 

PERMIT  me  to  trefpafs  a  few  moments  upon  your  time,  while  I  call  yoiir 
attention  to  a  humble  literary  performance,  in  the  (liape  of  a  fad-day  • 
fennon.     The  title  of  this  difcourfe,  my  Lords,  is  Goliath  slain,  and  the  Phr^ 
listinesjiut  to  flight :  a  loyal  and  patriotic  title,  my  Lords,  and  of  good  omen, 
whicJi  we  all  hope  and  truft,   will  one  day  be  fulfilled.     My  Lords,!  pre- 
fume,  a  copy  of  this  difcourfe,  in  homely  rural  typography,  was  prefented  .. 
to  your  right  honourable  bench,  according  to  the  particular  inilradlions  of 
the  author ;  but  probably  its  outward  appearance  (which  I  own  was  rather  . 
fufpicioiis)  Blight  ftrike  you  with  the  idea^  that  it  cam«  from  Tome  fchifm 
fliop,  which,  I  knew,  would  be  no  recommendation  to  your  Lordiliips ;  and  «. 
fo  it  might  be  thrown  aiide,  among  the  other  negleSed  lumber  of  your  • 
court,  of  the  laft  year.     Such  as  it  is,  my  Lords,  I  hereby  acknowledge  it 
as  one  of  the  few  literary  ftns  which  I  have  to  anfwer  for.     I  had  flattered 
myfelf  that  it  was  but  a  peccadillo ;  but  Mr.  Britilh  Critic,  of  November 
laft,  tells  me  it  is  the  greateft  offence  that  ever  was  committed  in  '*  any 
Engliih  pulpit,'*  and  "  advifes  me,  on  many  accquntsi,**  (without  naming 
any,)  never  to  commit  the  like  again,  at  ^eaft  in  the  article  of  "  printing." 
In  the  plenitude  of  his  epifcopal  authority,  he  forbears  to  filence  me  in 
the  pulpit.   The  preaching  part,  it  fecms,  if"  I  will  infift  upon  preaching/*  , 
is  /lill  left  at  my  own  option,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful,  and  Qiall  not 
fail  to  govern  myfelf  according  to  the  indulgence  granted  me,  as.oflen  as  I 
am  in  the  bumour  for  it.     So  far  all  is  well ;  but  pray,  my  Lords,  what  right  : 
had  Mr.  Britifli  to  Jay  me  under  any  reftraint  as  to  "  printing?"  Who  gave  , 
him  the  authority  of  non-imprimatur  ?  Aiid  what  bufinefs  had  tie  to  intrude  ^ 
hi;  Brito  Critical  advice  upon  me  unalked?     My  Lords,  fs^ving  your. pre-  * 
fence,  this  was  a  piece  of  very  great  impertinence,  for  which  Lmuft  take . 
leave  I'o  criticise  a  little  with  Mr.  British;  and  not  only  fp,  but  to  condolf^ 

, ,.■•■.         •    .  ♦• ,  ..    ..        \ 

"    I  .    11.       I      ■«  I        III  I  II   II     I  .I..!        I   11.     »■  I.  II.I— — —1^— — —1^— i^WW^i^— aHi^MI^Mr^ii— M^»^i>A«— 1^— 

•  The  Anti- Jacobins  being  judges  en  dernier  resort^  (for  who  (hall  revievr  ' 
the  Reviewing  Reviewers  ?)  have  a  right  to  be  a4dre9'ed  as  peers  of^tlie 
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with  him ;  fat  fince  he  hath  thought  fit  to  be  the  wanton  and  unprovoked 
^greflfor,  I  mud  let  him  fee  thai  I  can  ba  **  fonr^'*  aft  well  as  he^  Yes,  my 
liords,  1  am  "  forry,'*  very  "(brry/'  that  any  critic  profeffing  himfelf  5n>ijA, 
fliould  be  fo  ''deficient  in  judgmei^t/'  as  to  cavil. at  a  difco'urfe  whicK.waa. 
▼ery  well  received  by  a  genteel  congregation,  which  was  very  handfomeiy 
fpoken  of  by  feveral  very  fenfible  and  inlelligenl  revieioers  in  private  lift^ 
and  which  hath  been  honoured  with  the  fiublic  testimony*  of  better  judges 
than  himfelf.    This  Briti^  critic^  my  Lords,  is  no  more  qualified  to  ctitim 

L&ii-day  fermon/than  lam  to  teach  aRigadoon.  He  is  a  fellow,  my 
»rdsy  of  no  critical  "mark  or  likelihood;''  neither  analyfisnor/yn^heiis 
in,  him.  He  is  not  ufi  to  a  quotation,  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  in 
his  brain,  confequently  an  infinite  blockhead.  In  ihort,  my  Lords,  this  Bri* 
tidi  critic  was  formed  tor  nothing  but  d n«  f 

But  hold,  if  I  go  on  at  this  rate,  I 'may  fubjedl  myfelf  to  an  aflionof 
dainages  for  breaking  up  the  ^x'liii^i  ferme,  and  tending  all  their  cufiomers 
to  your  Lordthips  court.  I  ihould  be  fbrry  that  this  poor  wretch  of  a  fcrib- 
bler  (hould  llarve  for  want  of  bread.'  H^  might  not  find  To  ready  a  market 
for  any  more  of  his  ^a^criticifms,  and  I  Qirewdly  fuipedt  that  he  has  no  talent 
ifor  writing  any  thing  that  is  ^W. 

My  Lords,  I  had  been  given  to  underfland  that  this  Britifh  court  was  a 
cc(iirt  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy,  holding  a  fort  of  concurrent  jurifdidion  with 
that  of  your  Lordlhips;  biit  froiYi  fome  late  fymptoms  I  am  inclined  to(a(^ 
ped  that  there  is  fomething  **  rotten  in  the  itate  of  Denmark."  Probably 
they  may  not  have  a  fufBcient  fund  of  orthodoxy  to  carry  on  bufinefs,.  and 
fo  thefe  Br-itifh  critics  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  occaiionally  adifiittiog 
a  heterodox  quarter-partner  to  keep  their  heads  above  watery  and  to  fare 
Utieferme  from — What  (hall  I  ftiy  ?  God  forbid  that  this  (liould  ever  be-thc . 
tat^  with  y<)ur  Lord(hfps. 

My  Lords,  I  am  very  fenfible  that  this  fcrmon  of  mine  is  \ery  far  from 
a  th^ i*mivre\  but  whatever  its  demerits  may  be,  i  could  not  help  expofing  • 
ih«m.  As  to  the  preaching  part,  my  Lords,  I  had  a  Mall,  Do  not  frown, 
ipy  Lords,  I  repeat  the  word,  I  had  a  call,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the/«/.  And 
i;may  venture  to  add,  that  t  had  alio  a  call  to  "  print  ;*'  not  by  the/w/,  my 
Lords,  but  from  the  ithoard  motion  of  the  sfiirit,  I  fee,  by  your  whifpering, 
iny  Lords,  that  3^ou  do  not  like  me  the  better  for  this  inward  metiM  cf  He 
s/tirit.  You  Teem  to  regard  me  as  one  of  Ihofe- evangelical /ueaciers,  vihok 
fermons,  I  know,  arci  not  to  your  tafte.  But  if  you  will  be  pleafed  to  exer* 
cife  a  littje  judicial  patience,  I  will  explain  myfelf.  It  was  an  inward  call 
of  the  Quaker' sfirit,  my  Lords.  What!  (your  Lordfhips  Teem  to  fay)  a 
Quaker  moved  by  the  fpirit  to  print  2ifast*day  sermon  preached  in  the  ste^ 
hnsei  Pardon  me,  my  Lords,  you  mifconceive  me;  I  meant  only  to  lay, 
that  Ihad  a  call  of  my  own  sprit,  or  my  own  /r^-wi/?,' which  I  take  to  be 
^c  tru6  Quaier  spirit.  Yes,  my  Lords,  1  confefs  I  felt  this  fpirit  ftirring 
within  me,  and  urging  me  to  **  print"  in-  vindication  ot  my  chara^en  from 
the  afpprfions  of  gainfayers  and  blafphemers  of  every  denomination ;  and 
inbre  pai'tibularly  of  a  queer  fet  of  people  among'us,  in  whofe  outward  de- 
portment there  is  much  sleekness,  but  in  whofe  inward  parts  there  is  faid  io 
little  irifti^    By  what  iirange  policy,  my  Lords,  was  it  enabled  that  a  fet  of 

' ,  '  '  '  '"^    '  '  .     .    t  ' 

^  Vide  Orthodox  Charchman's  Review  for  Febraaxy  1 S04^. 
f  In  tbe  the^tric^  fenfe.    Theologically  fpeaking,/*^yfyAo;     , 
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imrti  notorious^  and  even  proverbial  for  inattenikn  to  facts,  fhbtild  enjoy  the' 
•exclttiive  privilege  of  credit  upon  fluiir  6are  words  f    You  know^'niv  h6td%, 
there  were  no  membttrs  from  Ireland  in  either  houle  to  make  any  luch  emo- 
tion.    But  let  that  pafs;  the  thing'? is  done;  and  the  wifdom  of  parliament 
Dauft  not  be  called  in  qQefik>n. 

If  ever  you  have  met  with  any  ofthefe  people  in  your  travels,  my  Lords, 
iHe  following  portrait  may  help  to  call' them  to  your  remembrar^ce : 

In  bodily  confoiinatfdn  they  arefilppofed  to  be  like  other  men^  only  with 
this  diflerence,  that  their  necks  and  knees  are  without  joints^  and  their  back- 
bones, sans  vertebra t  fo  that  they  can  neither  kneel;  nor  bow,  nor  bend  the 
body.  In  the  way  of  falutation,  they  "kingly  d6  but  nod,*'  They  are  not 
maai  addided  to  iports  of  any  kiad,  fave  that  of  cudgel-playing  with  Pris^ 
cian*,  whofe  head  they  break  mod  unmercifully  every  day^  and  every  hour 
of  the  day.  They  are  diflinguiihed  by  coats  of  antique  cut ;  and  they  wear 
uinbrellas  of  a  confiderable  (ize;  paded  and  glued  ta  their  heads. 

The^  are  very  proud  of  their  own  cast,  smd  have  no  ccHinedlion  with  nnt 
other  in  the  way  of  natural  anion,  fome  few  in  (lances  of  wanton  apoftaey 
'excepted;  in  all  which  cafes  the  offending  parties  are  ieverely  punilhedv. 
^v^n  with  eKpulHon  and  lofs  of  their  cast^ 

What  religion  thefe  people  are  of,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.     It  hath  beeii  * 
aflerted  that  they  are  Jei'uits;  and,  indeed>  in  feveral  points^  they  bear  a - 
ilriking  refembance  to  the  difciples  of  Loyiold's  fchool ;  fuch  as  diffimuhitiony 
equivocation,  mental  refervation,  and  hoflility  to  the.  ecclefiaftical  efiabliih-* 
ment  of  thele  realms;  and,  Is^ly,  in  their  ready  adoption  of  the*  Lathi 
maxim  catumuiare  firtiter,  aliquiii  adharebit,  which  the*  moil  ignorant  among  ' 
theira  know  how  to  tranflate>  at  lead/fYir/iVtf/j^. 

Others  have  pronounced  them  no  Chridians,  which  may  be  the*  cafe  $ 
though  they  pretend  to  more  '*^th&.^'  Christianity  than  ahy  of  their  neigh^? 
bours.  They  fay  they  have  *'no  fin,"  and  con (equentfy.  never  pray,  for  I 
pardon.  They  are  above- crdhtances,  or  rather  they  never  had  any  ofdi*- 
nances.  They  want  no  inilrutlion  from  the  hireling  mnistry  of  the  stee/^lem 
hmsset  trufHng  entirely  to  friend  Barclay  f ,  and  their  own  inward  lanthern 
and  guide-poll.  "  No  gabbling  over  confeffibns  and  petitions''  is  ever  heard 
in  their  religious  ajTemblies,  in  which  all  is  ftillasa  moufe.  No  found  ia 
heard  among  tUem  but  the  Iwrid  sound  of  iilence,  or  the  flill  more  horrid! 
foand  of  the  imo  ex  /u^i&re  hum ;  i'ave  when  Ibme  gifted  brother,  or  doubly- 
gifted  fifler,  comes  out  of  Macedonia  to  help  them  to  a  li^e  ufe  of  fp^ech* 
Upon  fuch  occafions  they  are  all  alive,  and  cards  fly  round  in  all  diie6liana 
ta  invite  their  neighbours  of  every  denomination  to  come  and  partake  of- 
the  religious  entertainment  provided  for  them,  and  to  fee  and  hear  the  glo- 
rious  fruits  of  the- unstinted  ipirif,  and  of  a  free  iand  no^bireling  ministry^  whe» 
ther  in  the- theatre;  or  the  upper  room  of  an  inn,  orelfewnere;  for  thefe 
peoplci  IKvC  the  Per/ian  magi  or  old/  feem  to  attach  no  particular  fandlity  to 
any  one  place  more  than  another. 

But  the  principal  part  of  their  religious  worship  confids  in  silent  nveries, 
in  which  they  are  caught  up  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  ane  fo  bewilderedi 
in  the  hnmenfity  of  fpiritual  fpace,  that  they  can  find  no  fubllantial  or  cer- 

•  •        • 

,  *  Breaking  Prifcian's  head  is  a  proverbial  expreflion  for  fpeaking  falfe 
granunar.— N«  B.  This  note  was  not  intended  for  Anti-Jacobin  informationr. 
f  Vide  Barclay  paflim. 
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tain  objed  for  their  faith  to  refl  upon.     Some  of  oar  mofi  eminent  ^kln«i 
have  t>ronounced  their  religion  pure  deifm ;  but  if  thefe  learned  men  will . 
be  pJeafed  to  re-coniider  the  fubje^l^  I  think,  they  will  fee  fome  caufe  to  ac'p . 
cede  to  my  definition,  viz.  thtt  it  ujiure  mnseuse.        ,  .  - 

Some  good  qualities  they  are  obierved  to  fet  out  with,  which,  however,  - 
do  not  improve  under  their  management  ^  for  they  have  the  unhappy  talent 
of  converting  tliat  which  is  good  in  them  into  evil.     Their  pundijious  ab* 
ftinencefrom  profane  fwearingin  common  con  verfation  is  highly  commen- 
dable; but  not  fufficient  to  compenfate  for  their  pertinacioully  refufingto' 
fwear  in  judgment,  justice,  and  truth,  and  fofuff^ring  criminals  to  efcape  con- 
dign punishment  *,  by  which  very  ferious  injury  may  be  done  to  the  commu- 
nity.   And  Hill  more  exceptionable  are  th^ir  wild,  vifionary,  and  impradi- 
cable  notions  of  Chriflian  peace,  which,  in  times  of  inevitable  war  and  pab^ 
Uq  danger,  render  them  the  dead  weight  of  the  community ;  or  rather  the  * 
tor/tedas  of  all  that  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  the  retmnas  of  the  vefiel 
in  which  all  good  fubje6ts,  with  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  are  embarked. 

Upon  this  unpardonable  conduct  of  theirs,  I  took  the  liberty  to  expofhi* 
late  with  them  pretty  roundly,  telling  themt  not  in  the  very  words,  (left 
they  fhould  **  fmile  and  grin,    (as  Mr.  Britifh.  Critic  fays,)  but  in  words  to  • 
«the:ibUowif]geffed:  viz.  That  in  cafe  all  hunds  (bould  be  wanting  upon 
deck^  they  mud  not  expert  to  be  eternally  indulged  in  their  idle  dreams 
and  nonfeniical  fcruples^  lolling  in  their  hammocks,  and  crying  peace,  peace. 
No,  no,  (aid  I,  every  thing  in  its  feafon,'    Peace  is  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt,  > 
but  we  cannot  come  at  it  in  a  tempeA.     When  the  date  veiTel  is  in  danger 
of  being  overfet,  it  is  no  time  to  cry  peace,  peace,  but-— all  hands  upon 
deck ;  oh !  ohe ! — thee  friend  Arm-drong  tafce  a  rope — thee  friend  Stronjg* . 
b^  take  a  fpell  at  the  pump — thee  friend  Nimble-toe  run  up  alof^,  and 
haul  down  the  top-gallants  and  main-fail— t|iee  friend  Steady  ^dand  to  the 
helm,  and  beware  m  back'sliding.    In  diort,  all  of  ye  dand  to  your  tackle, 
and  prove  yourfelves  true  Britifh  hearts  of  oak,  and  durdy  Anti^Gallicans* 
None  of  youx  shivering  ague^fof  now,  I  befeech  you. 

In  the  mean  time  I  .called  upon  them  to  lug  out  a  fair  quota  of  their 
mammon  of  unrigliteoufnefs,  telling  them  that  it  was  out  of  all  reafon  that 
\ve  ste^le-hotut  men  fliould  bear  the  whole  burthen  like  affes,  while  ihey, 
fly  foi^esi  were  "  fmiling  and  grinning''  in  their  deeves  at  oar  dmplicity  for 
fufl^ing  ourfelves  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  their  hypocrify  and  cunning. 
And,  in  (he  warmth  of  my  declamation  f,  I  challenged  the  whole  flock  of 
Mem^  with  their  bell- weather  at  their  head,  to  judify  fuch  niggardly,  fuch 
unmanly*  fuch  unpatriotic  condud ;  and  1  offered  to  pluck  out  thofe  peace- 
peace  magg^ots  which  that  quibbling  youag  Scotch  Jeluit  had  planted  in 
their  noddles.  In  vain — as  well  might  you  attempt  to  convert  the  Jew?, 
as  to  petfuade  thefe  incorrigibly  pertinacious  men  to  diQulder  a  muiket,  or 
part  with  a  fbilling  in  the  caufe  of  God  and  their  country. 

Not  tliat  I  altogtther  failed  of  fuccefs.  From  two  or  three  of  them  who 
liad  a  little  more  diame  than  the  red,  I  extorted  upwards  of  a  hundred 
ponnds  to  purchafe  flannel  waidcoats  for  the  volunteers;,  fo  that  however 
Mr,  BritiQi  Critic  may  defpife  jiay  fermon,  it  was  not  an  unprofitable  one. 

It  is  true  thefe  patriotic  donations  of  my  few  friends  were  clogged  with 


♦  A  late  indante  of  this  we  have  feen  at  G*!-r-^r  in  a  caufe  of  forgery. 
rj  By  this  bsijJg^  9^  little  fparring  ti^Je. 
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HQ  «wkward  fort  of  provifo;  for  the  jackets  to  be  bought  with  thia  fan^t-* 
^ed-money  were  onlj  to  be  worn  in  a  peaceable  and  quaker-like  manner, 
and  medicinally  to  prevent  coids  and  Rheumatiiins.     This  might  have  lub-   • 
jeded  the  poor  volunteers  to  the  inconvenience  o^  striji^ing  in  the  heat  of 
adion,,  and  giving  their  enemies  an  advantage  in  the  critical  moment. 
However,  willing,  to  run  aii  hazards  at  (uch  an  alarming  crifis^  I  woald  ' 
not  have  refufed  a  hundred  or  two  more,  even  with  this  reilriciion ;  but 
with  all  my  powers  oforatory,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly-   , 
great,  arid  to  leave  a  strong  sensations  behind,  esjiecialfy  on  fast-d^s,  I  could 
not,  for  the  life'  of  me,  fquee^  a  ihilling  more  from  this  pertinacious  and 
parHmonious  tribe  of  men.     Yet  fmall  as  the  fum  was,  I  betrame  very  proud 
ot  it;  becaufe  I  piqued  mytelf  upon  a  new  discoveiy  in  requisitionary  finance,  at 
a  time  when  money  was  fo  much  wanted  for  the  public  lervice ;  a  difcoveiy 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  imptoveable,  and  recommend  me  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  premier  mini-.er  ol  tbefe  realms,  and  procure  me  a  canbnry  of 
Windfor,  a  preferment  for  which  I  have  a  very  ftrong  predilection  "  on 
many  accounts,"  (as  Mr.  Britifti  lays)  and  of  which  I  wifh  I  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed     But  canon  or  no  canon,  Mr*  Premier  ftiall  have  my  moft  fervent 
prayers,  and  another  iaft-day  iermon,  (If  that  will  do  him  any  good). to  fup-    . 
port  him  in  his  arduoos  combat  with  this  overgrown  gigantic  champion  of 
Gath,  wiioml  flew,  Odober  19,  1S03,  and  whofe  horrendous  vifage  I  ex-    • 
hibiied  before  the  congregation  of  the  people;  at  which  Mr.  Britilh  Critic 
fays,  he  "  thinks"  they  **  imi^led  and  grinned."     (By  the  way,  my  Lords,  is    ' 
not  this  Britith  Critic  an  Irish  critic,  with  a  cotk-screw  in  his  thinking  facplty, 
wbich  twists  his  head  to  the  left  when  it  lliould  be  to  the  right?)     Yes,  my 
Lords,  I  rooft  (incerely  wilh  that  Mr.  Premier  may  be  enabled  to  make  as 
quick  difpatch  with  him,  as  I  have  to  boaft  of.     Could  he  but  feize  feme 
critieal  occaiion  to  give  this  horrid  monlter  the  knock-down  blow,  andMeave 
him  extended  on  the  plain,  he  would  do  an  ineftimable  fe^ice  to  his  c6un- 
try,  and  to  all  Europe.     For  fuchan  exploit,  however,, he  muft  expedt  nei- 
ther prayers  nor  thanks  from  the  Quakers;  nor  any  better  treatment  than  I   * 
experienced  upon  a  like  occafion.     Arid  if  ever  he  fliould  offer  himielf  as  a 
candidate  for  any  borough  where  they  have  gotten  a  llrong  footing,  they   . 
will  vote  againd  him,  one  and  all;  and  not  only  fo,  but  oppofe  him  with 
all  their  intereft  and  influence,  and  all  their  powers  of  calumniare  foftiier, 
which  are  very  confiderable.     The  fpirit  will  move  them  to  cry  ioar*nutn!    \ 
iax^man!  test^man!  and  for  a  moment  fufpend  its  hodility  to  the  steeple- house ^ 
and  hoift-  the  flag  in  triumph  over  him  .*  -    •  ^' 

Thefe  are  the  people,  my  Lords,  of  whom  I  iland  in  jeopardy  every  hojor. 
Yes  I  know  they  hate  me  with  a  moll  perfed  hatred.  And  for  wlrat,  my 
Lords?  Even  for  telling  them,  in  their  pwn  blunt  way,  that  they  t>ught 
to  be  afbamedof  themfelves  for  thus  deferting  the  caufe  of  God  and  their 
country.  For  this  plain-fpoken  truth,  my  Lords,  they  are  become  my  ino(t  - 
determined  enemies ;  and,  being  men  of  long-winded  malice,  they  will 
never  forgive  me.  Who  knows  how  many  more  anonymous  letters  and  5rz- 
fisA  criticisms  the  spirit  of  vengeance  may  furnrih  them  wilh  in  their  fecr«t 
and  filent  councils?  Would  you  liave  thought>  my  Lords,  that  men  of  a 
femblapc^  fo  dove-like,  could  retain  fo  much  gall  and  bitternefs  in  theit 


t  The  ^uat^er^  ^p  i[)qw  as  b^^(l.Iin|;  an4  h^^ndy  a|  theff  things  as  any 
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hearts?  But  appearances,  my  Lords,  are  deceitful,  efpecially  difiant'  oiiet. 
Approach  thofe  aftfiarttu  doves,  and  the  deception  wiU  vanift);  Not  ah 
atom  more  o£iiiuoceace  will  be  tmind  in  thim  than  in  bird^  of  other  feather ; 
^vnAoi humility  not  near  fo  much.  They  are  too  proud  to  prav  and  afk  pardon 
for  their  offences,  as  hath  been  already  intimated.  To  own  themfeives  in  thci 
wrong,  and  to  a(k  forgivenefs,  would  be  tantamount  to  steepk-hmse  confessiaig 
which  the  great  bell-weather  of  the  flock  hath  taught  them  to  hold  in  con^ 
tempt  and  derifion.  Thus,  \iov/qvqt  siiff-rumfied  thefe  people  may  be,  tliej 
certaioly  are  not  strait-laced;  and,  notwithanding  ail  their  ranting  agaitift 
Fatrs  gfvat  steepk'kmse,  and  the  great  hireling  minister  theretft  I  cannot  help 
fufpeding  that,  in  this  sjtirit  of  theirs,  there  is  a  fpice  of  fomething  verjr 
like;  popery.  They  certainly  have  a  dis/unsati<m  for  lin,  however  they  came 
by  it.  They  can  lie,  cheat,  equivocate,  break  their  promife,  and  betray 
their  trufi :  they  can  ilander,  baok-bite,  and  calumniate ;  they  can  deal 
in. works  of  darknefs^  corruption,  and  rottenness \  and  all  this  without  re- 
marie.  In  all  thefe  matters  their  confciences  give  -them  no  pain*  But 
w^a  called .  upon  for  a  little  swearing  and  fighting,  though  it  were  in 
thd'  caaie  of  /tuhlic  justice,  and<  to  lave  a  whole  nation  from  destruction  and  hoit* 
Jage,they  are  conHantly  ieized  with  tender  scruples  and  siivefing  ague-fits. 

But  here  fome  fl to! low-brained  Britiih  Critic  will  exclaim,  fine  Chrifiian 
do&ine  truly!  Here  is  a  dragoon-chaplain  urging  the  poor  harm lefa 
Qoakers  to  fwear  and  fight  like  troopers.  Was  ever  fuch  language  heard 
from  "any  Englifh  pulpit.''  This  (we  think)  could  hardly  fail  of  fitting 
all. his  hearers  a  "  frailing  and  grinning."  Whatever  the  man's  "  intention 
Tiiightbe/'  we  are  forry  he  fliould  be  fo  deficient  in  judgment,  and  that 
h&fhould  fo  egregioufly  mi  flake  the  very  nature  of  a  faft*day,  and  the  "  in- 
tention of  government  in  appointing  it  * ;"  which  furely  could  not  be  lo 
beal  4ip  for  recruits  of  light  dragoons  to  trample  our  fellow -creatures  under 
foot  of  men  and  horfes,  but  to  widen  the  church-doors  according  to  that 
excellent  Jn^^yerf,  &c  and  to  pray  lor  the  profperity  of  our  eneniies,  whom  ' 
we  are  at  all  times  commanded  to  love;  and  whom  we  ought  now  in  grati- 
tude ^to  caress,  feeing  they  are  fo  good  and  fo  kind. as  to  fay,  they  only  wait 
ibrvthe  firft  opportunity  of  fair  wind  and  weather  to  pay  us  a  domiciliary  visii, 
and  help  us  to  repeal  the  teft;  that  odious  and  ugly  tefl  which  fliil  fiands  ^ 
as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  our  advancement,  and  confines  all  the  Iosycs  and 
iiQies  in  the  pale  of  the  j/^^/p-^o»^^. 

All  this,  I  know,  was  implied  in  Mr.  Britifl)*s  Critique,  though  nothing 
more  than  "  fmiles  and  grins,"  and  '*  deficient  in  judgment;"  and  "nevor ' 
Jefs  adapted,  &c.  were  expressed 'y*  and  for  not  fpeaking  out  he  had  his  rea- 
fons..    He  was  afraid  to  Itazard  more,  led  the  cloven  foot  of  the  diilojal 
fecretary  fliould  be  more  prominent  than  his  purpofe  reouired. 

My  Lords,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  intention  of  goveriimeut,  "  in 
appointing  a  faft^day,'*  is  not  to  make  Quahers  oi'  us,  but  to  make  our  ener 
piies,  Quaiefs,  i.  e,  tremblers;  and,  under  this  idea,  I  did  not  think  it  im- 
proper; after  the  devotions  of  the  delk,  to  declaim  a  little  from*' an  Englifb 


*  Anonymous  letter  fent  me,  and  fo  much  in  the  ftyle  and  fentiment  of 
(he  Britifh  cxitivifm*  that  I  have  a  ftrong  fufpicion  of  their  both.  comi;^. 
from  the  fame  corner. 

•fin  the  anonymous  letter  my  fdrmofl  was  contraAed  '^Hh  Ihat  excellent 
prayer,  &c.  viz.  in  the  fervice  for  18Q3. 

pul|)it?^- 
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pulpit"  upon  the  neceffitj  of  valorous  exertion  on  wr/iart',  andl  was  almoft* 
tempted  to  introduce  the  fable*  of  Hercules  and  the  Waggoner,  which  the 
puritanical  xVIr.  Britifli,  no  doubt,  woukl  have  faid  was  very  *^  ill  adapted  la  ^ 
"an  Engii(h  pulpit*'  on  a  fblewn  faft-day,  it  being  a  heatheftiflj  fable>  and' 
confequently  unfit  for^Chriftians  to  hear;  befide*  the  idea  of  a  hMge^ 
nitticular  demi-god  in  the  cloud  fcolding  a  lazy-hibbard  waggoner  for  not 
clapping  bis  {boulder  to  the  wheel,  might  have  let  the  whole  congregation 
ji  "  fmiling  and  grinning/*  which  certainly  is  very  improper  behaviour,  and 
very  ill  becoming  an  occafion  \'o  ferious.  s    ■       ■  . 

My  Lords,  in  this  war-whoop  dedamafiono^  mine  from  "  an  Englifh  pul- 
pit,*' 1  could  have  no  other  view  than  the  welfare  and  fafety  of  my  country. 
Private  advantage,  with  regard  to  me,  was  out  of  thcqoeftiOni  What  wair 
I  to  gain  by  battle  and  bloodfbed  more  than  any  other  man  ?  My  Lords; 
being  but  a  half-pay  chaplain  of  d  diibanded  regiment)  I  wajt  ^itirely  /wj 
^e  combat,  I  could  have  fliared  none  of  the  rich  booty  of  a  run^away  arDay 
of  beggarly  Frenchmen,  not  fo  much  as  a  mais-booki  my  Lords*  But  why 
do  I  lay  a  mafs-book?  I  doubt  whether  fucji  a  curiofity  could  have  been  ^ 
found  in  the  whole  army;  for  you  know,  my  Lords,  Frenchmen  are  now  • 
grown  too  proud  to  fay  their  prayers,  and  in  this  fefpe^  fefemble  pur  j^- 
right  Quakers,  as  alfo  in  their  reje6ling  the  Church-kalend«rry  and  fublH* 
tuting  another  of  their  own  ini*ention;  fo  that  you  fee,  my  Lx)rds,  there 
would  have  been  two  points  of  union  and  attradlion  between  (hefe  twa 
deferiptions  of  people  at  their  very  firft  interview,  which,  by  degrees,  might 
have  brought  them  to  a  more  perfedl  affimilation,  beginning  with  the  dif- 
cipline  of  marching,  counter- marching,  prefenting,  and  fiting,  and  ending-  ' 
with  cutting  capers  a- la- mode  de  Paris,  What  fort  of  ^rz«f<f/'j  the  Friends 
nrigbt  have  made,  I  am  not  prepared  to  fay?  but  I  am  incHned  to-  tliink 
that  they  would  have  been  found  rather  awkward  in  learn i-rjg  that  polite 
accorapli[bm«nt.  Buonaparte,  himfelf  in  peribn,  could  never  have  brought 
them  to  make  a  gootl  jiremiere  7<?v^;^»f^:*, Tor  a  certain  natural  impediment 
in  the  vertebra?,  as  already  nientioned. 

My  Lords;!  hope  enough  hath  been  fdid  to  convince  ^outhat  I  could    • 
have  no  felf^intereftied  view  in  taking  upon  me  the  commiffiori  offerjeant-    ' 
•cclefiaftic  to  drill  tbcfe  contumacious  religionifls.     M^  motive,  my  Lords,    * 
was  truly  public-fpirited  and  patriotic!     Upon  a  moderate  computation  I 
had  reckoned  upon  the  poflibility  of  raifing  a  corps  of  twenty  thou  (and    ' 
Quakers  upon  an  emergency;  none  of  your  FalRafF'fp  ragged  recruits,  but 
with  good  linen  and  coats  upon  their  backs,  only  the  fkirts  rather  too  long. 
Such  a  proje6l,  my  Lords,  would  have  furnillied  a  confiderable  augmenta-  '• 
tionof  the  military  force  of  thefe  realms,  at  a  Crifis  which  fo  tmpcrioufljr   • 
demanded  our  utmoft  exertions.  -.  . 

And,  with  regard  to  their  religious  fcruples,  I  told  them  I  ^/^  maintain; 
^rid  now  tell  them  again  that  I  do  maintain,  and  that  to  niy  dying  day  I'tviH 
inaintain,  that  it  is  not  oi\\y  /termitted,  but  an  indifpenfable  duty  of  every 
foul  of  us,  Quakers  and  all,  to  fight,  and  to  fight  manftflly  /i^o  arts  et  focis, 
^ies  qtioties,  let  Buonaparte  come  on  us  as  often  as  he  will, 

Tliis  duty  of  felf-defence,  individually  or  nationally  fpeaking,  I  negd  not 
teH  yoi;r  Lordftiips,  is  grounded  upon  the  firft  law  of  nature,  a  law  never 
fuperfecled,  nor  meant  to  be  fuperleded,  neither  by  the  laws  of  iWw^f/,  nor 


^— *>'?-P'*»T-  II  » II  ■  n* 


*  Very  low  bp"w. 
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the  law  of  Chriiltanity,  nor  any  other  law  but  Quaker  law.  Upon  this 
ground  I  migkt  challenge  the  whole  corps,  one  and  indivifible  of  them. 
But  what  avails  It  to  contend  withfuch  ilippery  difputants?  In  vain  may 
you  prefs  them  with  arguments  from  the  Bible.  With  them  the  Bible  is  of  - 
no  further  authority  than  as  it  is  interpreted  by  the  fpirit  of  Friend  Barc- 
lay :  and  even  in  Barclay  we  have  no  fare  hold  of  them ;  for  when  Friend 
Robert  does  not  bear  them  out  at  every  point,  each  individual  (links  into  . 
the  labyrinth  of  his  cwn  /irivate  fpirit,  where  no  steejtk'house  man  bias  any 
clue  to  follow  him.     Quo  teneafn^&c. 

My  Lords,  I  prefume  you  have  read  the  Snake  in  the  Grass.  The  author 
of  that  book  feems  to  have  been  a  near  obferver,  and  to  have  known  them 
well.  From  him  I  learn  that  thofe  fcruplesof  con fcience  again (1  handling 
fire-arms,' any  otherwife  than  in  the  way  of  mankind,  and  vending  them, 
are  all  mere  pretence.  He  declares  that  they  can  prime  and  load^  prefent 
and  iire,  as  well  as  the  befl  of  us,  if  (hey  pleafe ;  and  he  refers  us  to  chap- 
ter and  verle  in  the  hidory  of  our  country,  when  they  fought  like  heroes. 
Nay,  I  do  not  know  but  fome  of  them  might  be  of  CromwelPs  lobster-corps 
of  invincibles.  So  that  you  fee,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  ^esjdXy  fighting  spirit 
in  them,  when-  they  give  their  minds  to  it.  And  when  once  their  hands 
are  fairly  in,  they  are  not  fatisfied  with  little  matters.  We  find  how  lightly 
they  accounted  of  their  favourite  leader's  little  achievements  at  home,  and 
how  eagerly  they  Simulated  him  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  Europe  a-la-* 
Buonaparte.  But  as  to  this  fighting  bufinefs  they  are  rather  delicate  in 
their  choice.  It  is  not  every  quarrel  that  they  like.  In  this  affair  between 
George  and  Napoleon  they  feem  to  have  been  wavering,,  though  there. was  . 
a  time  when  I  very  much  fufpe6led  that  they  were  edging  towards  the 
latter.  God  forgive  me  if  I  did  them  any  wrong.  But  now  Friend  George* 
being  pretty  well  fupported,  he  may  rely  on  their  allegiance  while  he  can  '" 
keep  poileffion^  Yes,  my  Lords,  thefe  men  are  wife  in^ their  generation, 
always  submitting  to  the  powers  that  bei  when  they  cannot  help  it,  and  vent* 
ing  all  the  bile  of  their  resistance  againft  the  steekk-house  and  a  hireling  minis-- 
tjy,  of  whom  they  have  many  woeful  tales  to  tell  about  the  fpoiling  of  their 
goods,  and  other  grievous  perfecutions,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
Jf  tends,  when  their  lolfes  and  damages  gre  all  repaired  out  of  the  common 
purfe ;  and  the  names  of  the  fufferefs  and  confelTors  are  honourably  nae^- 
lioned  in  the  uncouth  flile  and  ridiculous  records  of  this  queer  fcciety. 

In .  thefe  and  all  other  points  of  wifdom  they  are  inwardly  infirodled  by 
the  sfiirit,  which  is  their  infallible  oracle  in  all  their  enterprizes  and  pur- 
f'.iits,  efpecially  in  the  ways  and  means  of.getting  money ;  in  order  to  wbicb 
they  are  infpired  to  be  a^ive,  buflling,  and  diligent  in  their  callings,  and 
to  let  no  day  pafs  without  fome  addition  to  their  Aore;  and,  above  all,  to 
redouble  their  diligent  on  fast-Jays*,  which  are  days  ofmonrfiofy  to  Friend^, 
when  all  the  stee/ile''house  men  have  (hut  up  their  fliop^,  aiul  gone  to  pray  for 
th«  fuccefs  of  his  majefty's  fleets  and  armies,  for  wliich  wicked  and  bloody- 
niiaJed  prayers  they  certainly  deferve  to  be  pupiftied,  and  for  which  Friends 
are  aiiflunized  by  .the  ipirit  to  flea!  Iheif  cufiom  from  them  upon  all  occa-* 

Tliqre  was  a  time  when  thi^  fpirit  of  theirs;  was  exceedingly  turbulent 


*  Quxre,  Is  the  fame  contempt  of  the  roval  proclamation  obfervable  in 
tlif  metropolH  ? 

and 
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and  unruly,  forcing  its  way  into  the  stee/ik-husf  to  gainfay  and  contradi^ 
the  hireling  minister  in  the  middle  of  his  oration.  Sonaetiraes  in  its  freaks  it 
would  take  a  long  pole  and  bre^k  the  windows  of  the  ungodly  from  eail  to 
weft,  and  from  well  to  eaft.  But  of  late  years  it  half  been  fo  fiiir^ind 
quiet,  that  by  certain  ftirewd  obfervers  it  is  fufpedled  of  haying  reigned  its 
dominion  to  another  fpirit  of  a  very  different  chara6ler,  called  the  spirit  of 
trade,  only  referving  to  itfelf  the  occafional  right  to  rant  and  rail  a  little 
againil  the  hireling  ministry,  efpecially  oh  fall-days,  and  the  annual  meetings 
^Friends*,  '  . 

From  thefe  people,  my  Lords,  from  thefe  quondam  unruly  ranters,  now 
metamorphofed  into  fly  and  niifchievous  foxes,  I  have  received  injuries 
which,  I  fear,  can  neveF  be  repaired.  I  once  thought  that  Quakers  would 
neither  fwear  nor  d — ^ran ;  but,  firom  fad  experience,  I  am  ngw  convinced 
of  the  contrary.  Seated  on  the  BritiQi  Critic  bench,  (how  their  broad  brims 
found  admittance  there,  your  LordQiips  (hall  hear  by  and  by,j  they  have 
d — mned  me  and  my  lermon  to  all  eternity.  Nay,  they  have  not  *only 
d — mned  the  fermon  which  I  have  already  preached  and  piinted,  but  all 
other  fermons  which  I  may  hereafter  preach  and  print.  Is  not  this  d— n 
with  a  witners,  my  Lords  ?  By  which  an  immenfe  hotentiality  of  wealth  hath 
been  loft  to  me ;  and  by  which  my  reputation,  as  a  fafi-day  preacher,  is  blaiL- 
ed,  ruin  3d,  and  undone.  How  can  I  have  the  effrontery  ever  to  appear  again 
in  any  *•  Englifli  pulpit,"  if  any  body  who  has  the  command  of  one  Ihould 
be  mad  enough  to  afford  me  another  occafion  ?  And  to  add  to  the  aggra- 
vation, this  difgrace  hath  befallen  me  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  fair  prolpedt 
of  removes  and  vacant  dignities,  to  fome  of  which,  in  the  height  ofipy  glory, 
I  might  have  afpired  with  meritorious  pretention,  and  fo  liave  retired  in 
9iia  tuta»  after  all  my  labours,  and  lucubrations  and  fad-day  {preachings, 
and  giant-killings,  amidfl  a  hoft  of  foes,  in  the  tents  o^  Mesfiech,  and  the  dwel , 
lings  of  Kedar, 

But,  my  Lords,  my  grealeft  woe  is  yet  untold.     Something  more  than 
a  twelve-month  ago,  my  Lords,  I  had  the  grievous  misfortune  to  lofe  the  * 
fineft  and  faireft  turkey-cock  that  ever  mortal  eye  beheld.     It  had  been 
reared  with  the  moft  tender  care,  and  fed  at  no  little  coft,  and  was  intend^ 
as  a  Chriftmas  prefent  for  a  very  worthy  friend  living  and  dwelling  at 

R  in  S*-'-- (where  may  he  long  happily  live  and  dwell)  to  whom, 

being  under  many  obligations,  Ltake  this  public  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge them;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  call  upon  him  verho  sacerdotis  {iot 
fuch  hfc  is,  my  Lords,  and  I  hope  not  the  worfe  evidence  in  your  Lordfhips 
eftimation  for  his  facerdotal  cnaradkr)  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
going  to  fay.  While  I  was  ruminating  upon  my  heavy  lofs  and  vexatious 
dtfappointments,  and  wondering  what  fecret  enemy  of  my  peace  and  tran- 
quillity could  have  had  the  heart  to  commit  thi^s  cruel  depredation  upon 
me,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  worthy" friend  as  hQ^ore  s/iecifed,  informing 
tne  tfaM^  on  the  very  morning  of  the  date  of  his  letter,  he  had  held  a  loner 
confultation  with  a  very  fenfible  and  intelligent  neighbour  of  his,  an  Ame- 
rican  loyalift,  well  acquainted  with  Philadeljihia,  and  the  habits  an^  cajiabili- 
ties  of  that  great  rendezvous  of  Quakers,  upon  the  fubjed  of  my  ilolen 


*  Where  I  obferve  the  old  fanatical  and  infolent  cant  o{ hireling  mimtstry 
is  never  forgotten,  in  Ipeakingof  aChurcH  the  moft  relpeclable  in  Chri/ien- 
^vii,  and  the  grand  bulwark  Qf  Protcfiantifm, 

turkej, 
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tSrkej,  and  moreover  reporting  the  (bllowing  very  extraordinary  Viitttm« 
fiance : 

DuHng  a  (hdri  paufe  in  the  converfation  between  my  worthy  frietldand 
his  nefighbour,  as  before  sfucified^  he  (mj  friend,  as  above  ^^f/^</*)obfecv«d 
a  fudden  change,  it  feems,  in  the  countenance  of  his  ueighbour,  and  Cuch 
an  agitation,  of  his  whole  frame,  as  portended  that  fomething  of  Uud  im- 
portance was  to  be  uttered.  Nor  was  my  friend  roidaken ;  for  in  an  in- 
itant  his  neighbour,  as  before  specified,  Parted  from  his  feat,  thumped  upon 
the  table«  and,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  exclaimed  w^m»\     By  '  - '  ■  * 

«<  B 's  turkey  was  iloien  by  the  Quakers  in  revenge  for  his  Q^atk 

sla'm^:* 

Such  a  marvellous  and  indantaneous  difcovery,  you  will  agree  with  me, 
my  .Lords,  could  not  be  sine  afflatu  divino.  That  my  turkey  was  fiolen  bv 
the  Quakers,  no  body  but  an  infidel  can  doubt ;  and  the  prefumption  is 
very  (trong,  that,  after  a  whole  year's  Quakertcramming,  the  Editor  of  the 
Britith  Critic  was  bribed  to  iniert  that  wicked  libel  upon  my  fermon,  ahd 
that  Hie  mercenary  writer  of  the  faid  libel  was  rewarded  with  adrumfii^Ii 
of  it.  ' 

O  blind  to  the  future!  that  I  (liould  rear  and  feed  this beatttiful milk- 
white  bird  for  the  ChriUmas  t'eiUvity  of  one  of  my  bed  and  mod  beloved 
friends,  and  that  I  could  not  forefee  how  the  niced  parts  of  it  werededined 
to  pamper  the  luxurious  appetite  of  an  inimical  Britidi  Editor,  and  that  the 
lad  fragment  of  it  was  doomed  to  dcfcend  into  the  odious  heterddox  pattneb 
of  a  d -n  Britirh  Critic*. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  having  told  you  all  my  grievances,  and  brought  all 
my  complaints  into  your  right  honourable  court,  I  appeal  to  your  iupefior 
tribunal  for  redrefs,  as  far  as  it  may  be  within  your  jiirifdic^ion  to  grant  it 
I  do  not  apply  to  ^our  LordOiips  to  tell  me  what  particular  Quaker  wu 
■moved  by  the  fpirit,  or  deputed  from  the  (ilent  and  fecret  council  to  com' 
wit  this  petty  thievery;  or  whether  the  fly  fox,  whoever  he  was,  did  tb^ 
wicked  deed  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  midnight,  or  cock-crowing;  for,  tbov^ 
I  am  fenfible  that  you  are  'tuise  men  in  your  way,  I  never  heard  that  joo 
were  'uiise  men  in  the  way  of  recovering  lod  turkies,  efpecially  when  ftolen 
by  the  Quakers,  yvho  never  impeach  ^friend* 

But  though  yow  cannot  rellore  my  lod  turkey,  I  hope  you  can,  andltntit 
you  i»ill,  redore  me  my  quondam  fad-day  fame.  My  Lords,  if  you  will 
deign  to  cad  an  eye  upon  the  Orthodox  Churchman's  Review  for  February 
1804-,  and  compare  it  with  the  Britidi  Critic  of  November  lad,  you  will  fee 
from  what  a  blaze  of  glory  I  have  fallen,  and  under  what  a  rude  and  diP 
mal  eclipfe  I  have  now  the  misfortune  to  dand. 

To  this  my  ferio-comic  appeal,  my  Lords,  which,  I  fear,  begins  to  wcarjf 
your  Lordfliips  patience,  will  you  permit  me,  in  coiicludon,  to  tack  one  ftort 
petition  ?  which  is,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  give  that  heterodox,  difl(^l< 
gloomy  November,  Cork-shew  critic,  jud  one  glorious  Anti-Jacobin  flagellatioo. 
If  you  would  but  for  once  do  this  in  your  best  manner ,  iny  Lords,  I  think  it 


*  From  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  word  specified,  hangs  a  fecret  be* 
tw^een  my  friend  and  mie. 

t  A  literal  fad,  of  which  my  friend  and  his  neighbour,  as  before  i^^ 
fied,  are  both  ready  to  make  affidavit  before  yottr  L»rdihips^  if  paired. 

:|:  Again  theatrically  fpeaking.  U 
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would  make  both  hkn  and  Mr.  Editor  rae  the  day  that  ever  they  meddled 
I  With  ray  fermon^.  and,  perhaps,  might  leave  fuch  a  qualm  upon  their  (tomachs, 
as  to  make,  them  difgorge  my  turkey  back  again  upon  tlie  Quakers. 
.^*  Valete,  viri  do^iilimi^  et  illuilridimi,  pergite  adverfarios  Ecclelix 
cobibentes — pergite  regis  iniraicos  comprimenttis — pergite  porr6  criticos 
hofce  ]neptos,et  nefarios  cadigantes,  et  in  tali  negotio  diu  et  valde  deiide* 
ratOf  iint  vobis  omnia  felicia  et  fauda."  '  J*  B. 

The  Christian  Observer. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Si«, 

I,hj|.ve  been  greatly  delighted  and  inflmfted,  by  your  reviews  tfrtvieweru 
and  1  have,  often  teU  regret  that  you  do  not  beRow  a  greater,  port  ion  of 

,your  time  and  work  in  the.  execution  of  that  moflexcelient  part  of  your 

.plan.    It  is  obvious  that  you  overlook  many  things  worthy  of  notice,  and 

.  that  you  hereby  give  an  advantage  to  your  opponents,  which*  they  ought 

not  to  poHefs,  and  of  which  I  am  certain  that  you  are  well  qualified  to  de- 

:^privethem* 

It  was  by  mere  accident^  and  at  diflant  intervals,  that  I  m^t  with  three 
numbers  ol'the  Christian  Observer^  the  editors  of  which  I  at  once  difcovered 

.to  be  earnedly  difpofed^  and  feriouily  determined^  to  undermine  your  cre- 
dit* and  to  deftroy  your  ufefulnefs,  without  being  over  faiiidious  with  ren 
Xpc^ft  to  the  means  o^ accompli (liing  their objeft.  You  certainly  do  not  fee 
;  jihat  io/idious  and  hypocritical  performance  regularly.  In  one  of  the  num^ 
bers  which  I  faw  many,  months  ago,  and  to  which  I  cannot  now  particu- 
larly refer,  you  are  not  only  accufed  oi  incwsistency,  biit  of  fomething  which 
;,,(oQk$  like  downright /r^^ry,  and  of  a  ferious  wiili  to  introduce /^/i^  ofiitiiofu 

.;ind  tyrarn^  into  the  Church  of  England,  The  charge  of  inconsistency  is  of  great 
utility  to  theteyiioftx  men.     It  will  always  produce  a  cectain  eifeCt  among 

.their  ignorant  and  credulous  readers.  It  is  capable  of  exteniive  applica- 
tion in  the  random  way  in  which  they  are  accuflomed  to  throw  it  out 
againft  all  theic  opponents;  and  it  requires  no  accuracy  of  detail  or  refer- 
ence which  would  be  particularly  injurious  to  their  caule.     The  charge  of 

./Mfiery,  &c.  including  that  of  being  iivimicat  io  frotestant  ^ifinci/iles,  is  ^Ib  of 
great  importance .  to  them,  becaute  popery  is  to '  frightful  a  thing. as  to  be 
amply  calculated  to  excite  indignation,  which  indignation,  howsoever  excited, 
.renders  it  altogether  unneceilary  to  enquire  whether  tliere  is  even  the 
ilighteii. ground  ibr  the  odious  acculat ion. 

The  fecond  number  of  this  .precious  work  which  came  under  my  infpec- 
tion^  is  that  which  contains  the  review  of  Dr.  Gleig*s  Sermons,  to  which  you 
have  fo  amply  replied  in  your  Appendix  to  Vol.  XVIII.  The  third  num- 
ber is  that  for:  December  lafi,  in  which  I  find  flri6tures  on  that  able  arttclei 
by  a  correlpondent  who  figns  Anti-Calumny.  From  page 746  of  thi» 
numbers  it  appearsi  that  the  article^  in  <your  Appendix^  was  alfo  commented 
^j)on  in  the  Observer  for  November,  p.  699,  which  I  have  not  feen.  Per- 
,^it  mie,  therefor-e,  1^  dired  your  attention  to  both  thefe  numbers."  1  am 
,pfrfttaded,  at  the  fame  time,  that  you  would  do  well  to  look  over  the  whole 
Mroiric,  andto  allow  no  future  number  to^efcape  you;  for,,  though  the  writers 
in  the  Christian  Observer  firrfess  to  be  members  and  firm  fupporters  of  the 
^ftablifhed  Church,  they  endeavour,  on  all  occafioifi^,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
ftom  the  fpecimens  which  I  have  fcen,  to  reprefent  .you  as  peculiarly  ini- 
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.  mical  it)  her  dodlrines,  in  which  I  prefume  no  true  Ton  of  the  Choith  of 
.  England  will  join  them,  i  think  it  of  real  importance^  therefore,  that  Mi 
vile  infinuations  and  accufations  Ihould  at  length  be  flopped,  or  at  leafl  tint 
the  authors  of  them  (hould  beexpofcd  to  the  world  in  their  proper  colbars. 
Nor  will  this«  on  ^our  part,  be  a  difficult  talk :  it  is  cejtainly  neceHary,  and 
may  be  ufeful. 

J  have  no.  wKli  to  be  reprefented  or  confidered  as  a  calumniator,  and  I 
am  very  ciprtaih  that  I  ferioafly  and  (ince^ely  deteil  calumny ;  but,  at  the 
rilk  of  befpg  i6  reprefented  and  copfidered  by  your  opponents,  (of  whofe 
good  or  bad: opinion  I  am  equally  regardlefs,  j  I  mud  fay  that,  from  tbe 
numbers  whil^h  1  have-feen,  I  am  compelled  to  look  upon  the  Christian  Ob- 
servers as  the^  mo3  inftdious  enemies  of  the  doftrine  and  difctpline  of  tbe 
Church  of  England,,  of  any  writers  whofe  works  I  have  ever  perufed.  Tbat 
they  are  Calvinifls  in  dodrine  is  avowed;  moJerafe,  indeed,  they  pr^caid 
to  be;  but  moikratf  Calwnism,  we  are  afFured  bv  their  worthy  coadjutors 
the  editors  of  the  Gos/iel  Magazine,  (fee  No.  fbr  Dec.  1804,  p.  458,)  is  a{l 
abl'urdity  totally  inderenfible  ;  and  the  writings  of  the  Chriflian  Obferven' 
prove  it  to  be  fo.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  fliew  of  moderation,  aiid' 
the  coniiant  repetition  of  th<e  claim  to  it,  are  amply  calculated  to  prodooe 
their  effect  on  carelefs  readers ;  and,  if  Calvinifm  can  be  once  propagated 
to  any  extent  under  this  ma(k,  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  Church  of 
England  n?ay,  indeed,  thereby  fall;  but  it  will  appear  unquedionable  ft) 
«veFy  one  'wno  feriouHy  and  calmly  confiders  the  legitimate  confeqaencte 
of  the  condu£l  and  principles  x)f  thefe  obferver^,  that  a  comhreheniim  tf. 
Jtrotestants  will,  to  their  perfe6t  fatisfadion,  fupply  the  place  of  toat  doclnne' 
which  they  p«rvert,  and  of^that  difcipline  which,  for  their  owii  purpofe 
only,  they  affect  to  admire*  Thus  your  /topety,  Mr.  Editor,  which  literall/ 
reiers  to  the  conflitution  of  the  Church,  would  be  eifeflually  got  rid  of;  and' 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant  might  be  again  eAablilhed,  com/trekenJing  iJl 
who  are  inimical  to  epifcopacy,  and  friendly  to  the  dodrines  of  fatafirni. 
This  comprehenfion  of  proteftants  is  a  favourite  meafure  of  the  party,  and 
to  promote  it,  the  conflitution  and  laws  of  the  Church  have  already,  in  nu- 
merous inftances,  been  tOtafly  difregarded.  lii  this  way  the  £^o6d  Mr,  Sh 
mean,  while  in  Scotland,  preached  in  epifcopal  chapels;  in  pre&ytetian 
kiiks;  in  feceder  meetings;  in  congregational  affembiies;  in  the  open  air/ 
and  wherever  he  was  permitted  to  defcant  on  conversion  and  as- 

SURANCE. 

In  the  few  numbers  of  the  Obferver  which  I  have  feen,  I  have  difcovcred 
very  little  ability ;  but  rood  ample  amends  are  made  for  want  of  talents  by 
indefatigable  indufiry ;  by  artful  h\ pocrify,  and  by  grofs  and  continued 
mifrepreienlation.  Some  of  the  greatefl  names,  which  have  adorned  th(» 
Church  of  England,  have  been  preffed  into  the  fervice  of  the  party;  and  I 
entertain  not  a  doubt,  that  if  I  fhould  furvive  the  prefcnt  Brfliop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Mr.  Daubeny,  a  very  few  years,  1  may  find  theni  in  like  manner 
appealed  to,  as  fupporting  the  fame  hopeful  caufe.  This  truly  primitive 
and  excellent  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Church  is  thus  appealed  to;  andi 
pretended  letter  of  Charles  LessUc  is  given  in  one  of  the  three  numbers  which 
have  fallen  in  ray  way,  in  which  that  admirable  divine  is  made  to  fupport; 
in  the  mod  paltry  common-place  manner,  the  impious  do6lrine»  of  d/^V* 
tic-  conversion  and  assurance,  I  fay,  without  hafitation,  pretended,  becaufe 
mofi  certainly  Chatrles  Lefslie  never  entertained  and  never  taught  any  iiicli 
doArines;  it  does  require  more  than  ^oduqqu  (i.e.  Calwnistic)  assurtatci  to 

foiS 


jfoi^fuch  a  leiidr  upon  ibe  pAiblic,  without  the  flighteil  evidence,  a&  cogi^ 
ii^  JTQm.ius  peq.  The  (ame. candid  men  h^ve  labored  h^rd  to  pi;av^,  th»t 
burfirft  reformers  were  Calvipifts;  and. their  afleftjoBsaro  fo  Qonfi(Jent> 
and  their  Appeal  .to  fad^  (b  Unreierved,  tl^t  I  can  eatily  conceive  their  efr 
ilorls  to  be  eminently  fucce^fui  among  Gich  as  choofe  not  to  enquire  foi: 
Itheibifelves. 

,  i'romthe  ficil  article  in  the  number  for.  Decem^ber,  (on  Jofiin  Martyr,) :[ 
prefume  ih^i  thei'e  worthy  Ohiervers  are  now  employed  in  p^ing,  afterjh^ir . 
imimer,  that  all  the  ancient  fathers  Q^^Jl^e  Church  w^re.CaIvini(h..  To  dQubt^ 
the  fa6t, which  they  doubt Lefs  wifli  to.e^ablilli  will/ 1  know,  be  qon^^^re^ 
^  pfefumptuous  herefy  in  ,me.  I  wili,  however,  juft  venture  to  /Mggeft, 
tiiat  if  they  were  really. polTeffed  of  the  learning ,niice0ary  for  the.enquiry». 
aodof  Uie  moderation  which  they  profels,  they  WQuld^  perhaps^  /ind,  that 
nododlfine  was  ever  broached  in  the  Church  of  Chrill,  approaching  in  the 
mod  difi:af)t  maaner  to  Calvinifm,  till  the  time  of.  Auguftine  3ilhop  fi^ 
Hippo.  They  .would,  perhaps,  alfo  find,  from  the  f^m^  enquiry  conduced 
with  true  moderation  and  impartiality,  that  ithis  do6lrine  ot  Calvimfixiv 
which  has  bred  (b  iniich  mlfchief  in  the. Church,  was  really  borrowed  fro^ 
.the  £italirm  of  Pagan  philofophy,  and  has  been  fupported  by  the  pj^efuaapr 
tuoui  reafonings  of  men  vain  in  their  own  conceits;  and  that  it  has  been 
iderivtd,  not  from  Scripture,  but  from  ^  fcience,  falfel^,  fo  called."  No 
man  is  better  qualified,  Mr.  Editor,  to  Jet  this,  matter  in  its  proper. light 
than  you  are;  aqd  I  think  you  cannot  perform  a  ^greater  fervjce  to  thp 
Qhurchof  England  in  particular,  and  io.  the  religious  world  in  general* 
•thaa  by  ^irediing  your  attention  to  this  fubjedl,  and  by  expodng  the  artfiU 
means  by  which  thefe  Chrhtiem  Oif servers  labour  to  .raiilead  the.pubiic.on  th« 
nQftimportax)tof  all  fufc^6ls«  ^ 

Not  having  feen  their  number  for  November,  I  know  nothing  of  their 
tommatt  onihe  article  in  yqar, Appendix;  but  from  the  Strictures  ^  Anti^.  . 
CALUMNY,  in  the  number  before  me,  p.  763,  and  from"  the  notes  added  t© 
Ihem,  it  is  evident  that  they  have,  felt  the  force  of  your,  obfervations,. and 
that  thougli  determined,  as  their  manner  is  on  all  occalions  (for  they  doubt*- 
kfe  think, them le Ives  infallible)  not.to  yield^^  they  are  unable  to  refute  thera. 
A^Ti*c  A  Lu  M  >i  Y  atferts  that  the  Obfervers.have  *'  convided  you  of  repeated 
•tod  glaring  inctjnfifteDcy,"  and  of ''frequently  inculcating  do6trines  directly 
hofiiieto  thbfeof  ouredabliflied  formularies."  All  this  is  eafily  under/iood — 
you  are  no  Calvinift ;  and  though  a  friend  to  unity,  iji  the  Church,  you  do  not 
look  for  it  in  their  fyftem  of  com/irebmsion.  But  the  candid  corrrefpondent 
haviogthrawn  out  his  general  charge  of  inconsistency,  Sic,  cautiously  waves  all 
particulars.  In  reibrring  to  your  defence  of  Dr.  Gieig's  Sermons,  he  fills  a 
part  of  three  columns  vtith  garbled  quotations  in  the  ufual  and  long-iap'- 
proved  ftile  of  the  party.  In  your  article  you  fupport  your  cenfuce  by  able 
teafbning  and  pofitive  proofs.  You  exhibit  a  juft  and  detailed  charader 
of  tiie  Chriftian  Obferver ;  and  no  man  will  call  in  queftion  the  propriety 
and  juftice  of  your  reproofs,  who  calmly  ccniiders  them  in  conncclron  with, 
aijd  as  they  fo  clearly  relblt  from,  tke  detail  ^nd  argument  iiuto  which  you 
have  fo  largely  entered.  As  .your  critical  reproofs  are  infidiouiiy  ftrung  to- 
gether in  the.  paper  before  me,  from  every  part  of  your  long  article,  and 
totally. fepaarated  from  your  argument,  which  is  never  once  referred  to,  they 
are  calculated  only  to  miflead ;  fince  nothing  is  more  obvious  J  ban  that  that 
cenfute  may  be  perfectly  jufi  and  moderate  in  its  proper  place  and  con- 
^fiflitm^  which,  w^en  disjoined  ffQaa.  the  coifti^xt,  ,and  frpm  the  whole  fub- 
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je6t  to  which  it  refers/  raaj  appear  har^  and  fevere.  Td  dits  unfair  "vjfxk 
Ution  of  the  precise  luvrds**  of  your  revww,  are  fubjoined  the  wo«fal  wai!» 
ings  of  our  piou«  correfpondent.  <f  Such  (he  fays)  are  the  frightful  and 
accumulated  epithets  by  which  the  abominations  (of  the  Chriilian  Ob* 
ferver)  are  difplayed  in  one  iingle  article  of  the  Anti- Jacobin/'  He  then 
quotes  the  text :  "  BlcflTed  are  ye  when  men  fhail  reviU  you/'  &c.  \yhich  1 
hope  you  are  ready  to  confider  as  at  mark  of  his  own  excuding  modedj. 
He  next  denominates  your  cenfare  "  poifon  emitted  moil  pirofufely."  <'Yet 
(continues  he)  the  above  precious  axungia  extra6)ed  from  the  venoaxNif  , 
x^reature  itlelf,  will  not  onl)  prove  a  complete  fpecific  in  your  cafe,  butdi- 
minift)  its  power  of  doing  further  mifcbief/*  He  at  length  ipiku  metajilmt 
«nd  affares  us  that,  after  having  written  in  fuch  a  way  of  the  ChriliianOih 
ferver,  you  ^*  wiH  abfolutely  sUy  any  thing ;  and  he  deofiandf  "  in  what  clafo 
of  fociety  perfons  are  to  be  ranked,  who,  in  differences  in  matters  of  com* 
itton  life,  (^ould  thus  exhaud  language  in  expreifions  of  malevolence,  aflaH 
4heir  antagoniHs  through  the  medium  of  fuch  accumulated  fallehood^',  and 
^ifembogue-  luch  a  torrent  of  unqualiiied  and  unmerited  abufe  ?/'  "  Is  tlw 
behaviour  (he  adds)  to  be  endured ^  Is  there  a  caufe  fodeplorable  as  to 
need  fuch  advocates  and  the  fupport  of  fuch  means?  Is  there  a  Chriftian> 
•18  there  a  gentleman,  who  can  countenance  fuch  outrageous  calumny ^ 
Is  it  poffibie  that,  in  Great-Britain,  in  the  19th  century,  fuch  writers  fliouU 
4be  endured  ?"  Were  the  folemn  league  an4  covenant  in  force,  yon  maj 
guelk^  Mr.  Editor,  how  you  would  be  difpofed  of.  This  poor  man  who,  ii 
•the  midii  of  his  deep  dillrefs,  can  derive  no  a)d  itdm  argument,  would  tbett 
Iiave  it  in.  his  power  to  apply  some  strictures  to  you,  which  Myowr  drpf 
$nentsyrou\ti  not,  in  that  c^ie,  enable  you  to  refifl.  .       i 

In  the  mid(l  of  Ihefe  lamentations  he  azures  us,  without  attempttng4» 
prove,  thatjowr  ehithtsy  as  he  calls  them,  (whicli  he  has  forcibly  and  im' 
fairly  disjoined  from  their  proper  connedtion,  to  which  ,he  takes  el'pccia 
care  never  once  to  refer,)  could  only  juftly  be  applied  to  petlbns  "iflW5(f« 
mnwing  our  holy  religion;"  to  **  abettors  of  the  French  regicides;"  to  the 
•"  difciples  of  the  infamous  Paine;*'  to  the  "converts  ot  the  aWurdaiKJ 
•blalpliemous  Godwin ;"  or,  at  any  rate,  "  to  thofe  who  have  arrived  at  tbi 
lialf-way  Jioufe  of  infidelity  with  Bel  (ham  and  GeddesV^  or  to  the  f'cxtiar' 
^agant  notions  of  vifionary  fef^aries,^' &c.  Whereas  he  aflerts.  that  the  wu^ 
form  objeft  of  the  ChriftianObierver,  "is  the  promotion  of  the  mitfen 
and  undefiUd  religion  and  morality^  and  *'  that,  in  the  precise  trder,  andb/tht 
wry  means,  appointed  by  our  fuperiors ;"  that  they  are  the  *'  zealouf  fop* 
porters  of  our  civil  and  religious  ellablifliments  ^  that  their  theology,  bulk 
«n  refpecl  to  do^rine  and  ecclefiaflical  governmeot,  is  exactly  that  of  tlic* 
-national  confellion ;  and  that  the  only  real  difference  between  thef^^writen- 
Christian  Obfervers)  and  fome  other  .loyal  fubjeCts  and  learned  miniilcrt 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is,  that,  on  fome  points  of  faith,  the  former  ad» 
here  mo?'e  closely  than  the  latter  to  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  the  eto 
bii filed  creed;  and,  in  confeqaence, •  inculcate  a  mare  strict  fyilcffl  of  rofr 
.gion  and  morals."    I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  coniider  this  as  at  IcsH  » 
•iecent  fpeciraen  o^  modest  assurance.    The  pious,  candid^  modeft  writel^ 
*'  challenges  even  malevolence  itidffairfy  to  prove  the  contrary"  of  what 
he  has  here  afferted  in  favour  of  his  friends ;  including,  as  you  will  doubt* 
lefs  obferve,  one  of  the  broadefl  and  vileft  calumnies  on  the  great  bodjf  rf 
the  clergy,  which  malevolence  itfelf  ever  fu6ered. 

I'  pee&n»  tJial  tbis  j&Qdeflroiaa  and  bis  wort^  ciioat^  uaaot  b&entiic^ 
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Ignorant  of  the  hi(H>ry  of  our  articles  and  of  our  Church ;  ami  that  though 
they  have  at  varloas  times  laboured  hard  to.miflead  the  public  mind  on  this 
fuhjed,  they  are  not  themfelves  completely  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  their  {>o- 
iition».  They  cannot  prove  even  in  their  own  manner,  and  X  hope  they 
'  dare  not  openly  affert,  that  G^anmer  and  RidUy^  who  framed  the  articles,  were 
Calviniils,  or  maintaiRod  their  darling  doctrines  of  cmversim  and>  a$sufance. 
They  cannot  point  out  a  fingle  period  at  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  even  a  majority  of 'them,  were  generally  reputed  Calvin  ills ; 
ind  they  may  recoHedt  many  during  which  the  Calvinilh  were  extremely 
dilTatisned  with  the  national  confeffion.  Wer^  it  poflible  to  lead  men  who 
foqaickly  perceive  the  mote  in  their  brother's  eye,  to  take  notice  of  the 
beam  in  their  own,  they  would,  perhaps,  difcover,  that  the  principles  which 
th«y  (b  obflinately  recommend,  have  bred  more' mtfchief  in  the  Church  of 
England,  than  any  other ;  that  the  peaceable  edablifhment  of  thereforma- 
iibn  was  firlt  difturbed  by  them ;  and  that  the  diOurbance  has  been  incef^ 
fantly  renewed  by  them  ever  lince*  Whatever  may  be  the  artful  pretences 
Hf  its  abettors,  experience  has  amply  proved  that  Calvinifm,  in  any  (hape^ 
ai  it  is  incontinent  with  the  doctrine,  is  uniformly  inimical  to  the  diTcipUne 
and  worfhtp  of.the  e(tabli(bed  Church.  At  all  events  no  fact  in  liitlory  is 
more  certain  than  this,  that  at  no  one  period  have  Calviniitic  principles 
been  allowed  by  the  majority  of  our  clergy  to  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Our  articles,  and  mod  decidedly  not  at  prefent.  The  Chriftian  Obfervers 
have  ufed  very  harlh  and  impertinent  language  in  fpeaking  of  Dr.  Kipling* 
^r.  Daubeny>  &c.  but  they  are  not  yet  entitled  to  aflert  that  they  have 
^rtftited  them.  And  the  wailings  of  their  correfpondent  on  the  fubject  of 
the  article  in  your  Review,  prove  to  me  that  he  feels  the  weaknefs  of  his 
i^ufe,  but  that,  unwilling  to  give  it  up,  he  is  eager  to  fupport  it  by  any 
"prop  he  can  findw 

'The  Church  of  England  has  been  greatly  alarmed  by  the  recent  condudl 
of  feme  violent  fedlaries  and  fchifmatics,  both  within  and  out  of  the  Church ; 
and  there  is  fo  much  acknowledged  judice  in  the  alarm,  that  they  who 
prudently  wifh  to  fupport  and  diOeminate  the  inimical  dodtrines  which  have 
excited  it,  niufl,  of  nt'ceffity,  for  their  own  credit,  in  order  to  lull  lufpicion^ 
and  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  favourite  purjwf'e,  a6t  cautiouFly  and 
with  didimulaiioii.  Such  is  the  conduct  bf  the  Chriftian  Obfervers;  their 
attachment  to  the  Church  is  hollow  and  affedled  for  the  very  purpofe  of 
Extending  the  influence  of  fedtarian  prejudice  and  enthufiafm.  Yet.the.'e 
hypocrites  betray  their  holy  mother  with  a  kifs;  for  that  their  views  tend 
directly  to  uridermtne  oifr  Church,  and  to  leave  her  without  a  defence  again  ft 
feCUrFes  in  general,  and  Calvinifts  in  particular,  (who  have  ever  been  her 
moft  pernicious  enemies,)  is  evident  (however  anxioully  they  labour  to 
Conceal  it)  from  every  article  of  theirs  which  I  have  read.  There  is  an 
^cle  pre-eminently  remarkable  in  this  number  for  December,  p.  730, 
which  win  amply  prove  this  to  every  unprejudiced  reader.  It  is.  from  a 
o^rrefpondent  who  figns  ScftuxAToi,  and  is  intended  to  exalt  thecharac* 
ter  of  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  always  been  a  peculiar  favourite  of  the  party ; 
iMid  who,  becaufe  he  really  was  cpifcopally  ordained,  is  uniformly  and  per« 
tihacloufly  reprefented  as  an  ornament  of  the  Church  of  England ;  though 
It  is  univerfally  known  that  no  man  ever  more  zealoufly  and  more  fcanda-^ 
looftv  oppofed  her  difciplin^  and  worftiip  than  he  did.  Scrutator  b^ 
gins  by  giving  evidence  to  his  piety  and  worth  from  Bilhops  Ganden,  Stil' 
%:^<^  P**/ iVi,  &c.  &c«  Sucban  appeal,  to  the  moft  rcfpe^able  authority^ 


isacoiQippn  trick  of  our'Qbferver^;  and,  as  it  is  alvrap,  eafy  to  %jre^ 
what  is  not  to  Ihcir  purpofe,  it  is  a  moft  ufefal  contrivance.    The  evidence 
liere  brought  forward  may  poffibly  contain  the  truth  To  far,  but  certaiv/^  mt 
the  whole  nutky  which  whole  truth  will,  I  am  very  certain^  never  be  allowed 
to  appear  m  the  p54ges  of  (he  Chriftian  Obferver,     Sqrutator  next  refers  to 
i'ome  of  Baxter's  works,  and  among  others  to  his  Saint^s  everlasting  rest.    It 
ivould  have  bfcen  amuling,  and  not  uninterefling,  to  his  readers,  if,  under 
this  heacl,  he  had  informed  therri  that  this  worthy  Cakinist,  in  the  editions  of 
that  work,  which  were  publilhed  during  the  grand  rebellion,  a4mitted"ml9 
heofuen  of  his  9Wft  authority^  f<pveral  of  the  rapfl  notorious  rebeU  ^nd  regicides; 
and  that  after  the '  re  noratloft  he  cautieus^  dropped  them  9^t  again.    Scrutator 
kindjy  furnifhes  us  with  fome  extradls  from  Baxter's  Narrative  of  his  UJtani, 
Times,  from  vyhich,  compared  with  the  general  charafter,  principles,  and 
condud  of  the  man,  I  think  the  neceffary  conclufion  is,  that,  he  was  a  vain 
turbulent  man  in  regular  times,  and  a  time-ferving  hypocrite  in  times  of 
cpmnaption.    It  appears  at  leaft  that  he,  whofe  tender  confciet^ce  could  not 
afterwards  allow  him  to  fubmit  to  the  difcipline  and  worfhip  of  the  Church 
was  very  much  at  his  eafe  during  the  rebellion,  sjidpiousfy  thought  that  the 
parliament  moant'no  harm  to  Charley,  even  after  they  had  comptetely  an- 
nihilated his  authority  and  turned  thekiiigdorn  upfide  down.  .  He  andbk 
friends,  he  fays,  '*  were  ijnfeignedly  for  king  and  parliam^eiit."    "  We  took 
the  true  happinefs  of  king  and  people.  Church  and  ftate,  to  b?  our  eivlj 
and  fowe  understood  the  covenant,  engaging  both  %gainft  Papift* 
and  Schifmatics/'     Muft  not  the  confcienceof  that  man  be  fingularly  lea- 
der, and  his  perception  of^the  literal  and  grammatical  seme  of  a  foleinn  deei 
particularly  quick  and  exad,  wdjo  could  thus  underftand  the  Iblemn  leagag 
and  covenant?     And  muft  not  lie  be  confidered  as  wonderfully  fincereia 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  folemnly  fworu  tp,ex- 
tirpate  the  governm<^nt,  difcipline,  and  wpfftiip,  by  which  llie  has  ^Iwajs 
been  diflincuiftied  ?     And  in  what  light  are  We  to  look  upon  writers  wi» 
fupport  fuch  a  chara(^er  ?  Are  they  rtjal  friends,  or  decided,  though  arlfaf, 
enemies  of  the  Church  ?     On  this  fubjed,*  at  leaft,  Mr.  Baxter  was  no  hy- 
pocrite.    He  openly  avowed  his  diQike  of  our  ecclcfiaitical  polity,  of  out 
•yvorfhip,  and  of  thofe  principles  which  the  great  body  of  our  clergy  h*vc 
always  maintained  to  be  thofe  of  our  articles.     He  confidered  the  €onfii- 
tution  and  worftiip  of  our  Church  as  popiili.     Let  us  «ot,  therefore,  be di^ 
reived  by  the  pretences  of  the  Chriftian  Obfervers,     In  jfpjte  of  their  difli* 
mulation,  it  is  obvious  that  Ihej  think  on  this  head  as  he  did.  Though  tbey 
prefume  that  the  beft  way  of  furthering  the  great  c^d  in  view,  is  to  cQfr 
,  ceal,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  cloven  foot.     It  would,  however,  wrthontall 
doubt,  be  more  honourable  to  fpeak  at  once  j  and  if  the  Chriftian  Ob(ervefS 
would  do  fo,  though  1  fliould  ftil!  reje6l  and  oppofe  their  principles,  I.(h.ottkI 
feel  more  refped  Tor  them  than  I  can  poiBbly  do  at  prefent, 

.The  obftinate  and  unblufliing  impudence  with  which,  the  Chriftian  Ob- 
fervers fupport  unfair  conclufions  from  the  writings  of  their  opponents,  was 
neveir  more  ably  or  candidly  expofed  than  by  Mr.  Daubeny,  of  which  a 
/ammary  acqount  may  be  feen  in  his  Guide  to  tne  Church,  2d  Edit.  Vol.11, 
p.  374,  ct  feq.  Had  I  been  convided  of  fiich  unfair  dealing,  and  of  Aioi 
foul  prevarication  to  fupport  it,  if  1  had  not  had  candou^  enough  to  ap- 
knowledge  my  fault,  I  hope  I  (hould  have  had  modefty  enough  never  mo^f 
to  ,medd:e  with  the  jnan  who  had'fo  clearly  cpnyi6led  me  of  moft  egri?gio«J 
injuftice.     But  the  ^eftlefs  prefumptuous  fed  of /;«tf  Churckmn  is  notiWjl? 
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•o|>  of  blulhmg  raateflirh;  In  this  numb^  f of  December,  they  revWw  Mr, 
OaubewfsTiial  of  tht  Spirits  \  and,  in  the  firit  paragraph  of  page  757,  they 
obitkiiately  p^rrirt  in  rotening  US  their  fo/mer  mitreprerentations,  as  if  ntf* 
thing  had  bften  done  to  obviate  their  filly  calumnies.  Such  cbndufl  a^  this 
eannot>  in  my  eOimsftitin,  be  marked  with  too  lirong  a  degree  ofrepfoba-* 
tion.  They  are  compelled,  however,  to  beftow  Ibme  praife,  v^hich  they 
ftike  carp  to  qualify  as  aiual,  by  crying  out  inconsist  vr^  with  pofiticms  elle- 
where  maintained  by  the  lame  author.  But  their  own  consistent  sectarian 
sfiirif  is  deeply  grieved  \Vilh  numerouji  pafTages,  and  particularly  with  one 
^•riticifm  of  the  learned  Archdeacon.  He  has  tranilated  the  wofds  of  St; 
Faul  to  the  Ephefiansrra;  ^i^uxq  ry  J^c^dka,  (which,  in  the  authorized  ver- 
ilon>  are  rendered  "iviJes  of  the  Devil,")  '' metkoMsms  f  the  Devil."  They 
aire  greatly  (hocked  by  this  tranflatioh ;  it  cats  them  to  the  quick  i  tind>  be* 
M€f&,  it  puts  Iheni  ih  toind  of  the  Anti^Jacobin,  which  firft  made  ufc  of  the 
ftffiie  term ;  and  the  very  recoiled ioii  of  the  Anti-Jtoobin  Review  appears 
fo  fill  their  gpdiy  minds  with  horror.  I  truli  th«  l^arnad  and  acute  defender 
•f  i>r.  Gleig  will  Ibonfurntlh  them  with  further  matter  fbr  lamentation  and 
dtitery.  * 

Wtifen  I  frrft  read  their  review  of  Dr.  G1eig*s  fermons,  I  was  fbrciHy  , 
Urack-with  the  idea  tliat  it  came  from  fome  penonal  enemy  of  the  Do6lor  j 
fjom  fome  illiberali  envious,  and  hypocritical  Calvinid  of  the  North ;  and 
reMly  1  think  fo  ftill.  Perhaps,  tiay,  I  think,  probably  th^  lamentable  wail*- 
Jitgs  of  ANTiiCALUMHY  procced  from  the  fame  quarter.  But,  indeed,  \\ 
Mrould  have  been  well  for  him  and  his  friends^  if  they  had  rerHouOy,  calmly, 
jj^ttd  candidly  weighed  the  defence  before  they  ventured  again  to  comitH^ 
tHem^elves  on  the  fabje6l.  For,  if  I  millake  not  greatly,  Sdmund-hall,  and 
M  the  bther  halli  and  colleges,  tf  Caktnlstic  rutoriety,  furnifli  no  match  for  the 
Antl^Jacobin  Reviewer.  They  iftay-fighi  and  cry,  and  wail,  and  recrimi*' 
l^at^,  and  aid  thdmfelves  by  a  hypocritical  appeal  to  this  authority  and  the 
A^her,  but  they  are  not  the  men  capable  of  refuting  his  reafoning. 

Ai^Ti-CALUMNY  repeals  the  charge  of  herefy  brought  by  the  Ghrrflian 
reviewer,  and  he  appeals  in  fupport  of  the  charge  to  the  feeble  find  indeci^ 
ihre  language  of  the  British  Critics,  in  their  review  of  Dr.  Gteig's  fermons^ 
>IdW  this  is  a  pertinent  example  of  their  fkllacious  mode  of  appealing  to  the 
autherity  of  others.  The  Britifli  Critic  is  a  work  of  high  merit,  but  thear-^ 
^leto  which  they  refer  is  feebly  written,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  review^ 
et,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  entered  not  even  in  thought  fo  far  into  the 
fftbjed,  as  to  entitle  or  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  rtierits.'  Hefufpe^ls  fome-- 
thing  which  he  does  not  take  time'cither  to  eftablifh  or  to  refute;  but  he 
has  fo  much  refpedt  for  Dr.  Gieig's  charafter  and  principles  (fufficiently  as 
Ihcy  are  known  to  all  men  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  day),  as  not 
to  wifl)  to  eilablifli  a  charge  of  herefy  on  a  doubtful  expreflion.  But  had 
this  aealous  correfpondent  been  acquainted,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  pro-. 
I^ably  is  with  the  Britifti  Crjtic,  and  difpofed  to  refer  to  the  fame  authority, 
•  ■when  it  oppofes,  as  when  he  thinks  it  agrees  wfth  him,  he  would  have  feen 
that  the  Editors  of  that  excellent  and  ufeful  work,  could  with  no  fort  of 
^nfiftency  rejefl  Dr.  Gieig's. principles,  as  flated  in  his  fermons,;  fince  the 
▼ery  fame  principles  are  mod  ably  and  iuminoufly,  and  incontrovertibly  eft 
1»bUQied  in  the  review  of  (the  Obferver's  precious  friend )0w>7««'j  book.  See 
purttcularly.thefecond  part  of  thatm'afterly  review.  A.  C.  further  goes  on 
tor  r<s|^ort,  at  great-  length,  and  with  great  vehemence,  the  comrariety  of 
i4F.  Cooper's  fontiments  to  thbfe  of  Dr.  Gleig.    But  all-  this  is  really  no- 

y  3  .  thing 
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thing  to  the  purpofe,  either  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other.  If  the  Chrif- 
tian  Oblerver^  who  reviewed  Dr.  Gleig*s  fermonsHve^at  I  fufped^  in  Scot* 
kind,  and  be  acquainted  with  that  gentfeman's  character  and  other  writings, 
he  ought  to  have  known,  .that  he  is  no  heretic;  and  that  he  has  never  fup 
ported  an^  heterodox  do^rine,  unlefs  to  dident  from  Calvinifm  be  hereij. 
if  he  be  not  acquainted  with  the  Dodlor's  charaderin  private,  and  with  mi 
Other  writings,  in  this  cafe  a  candid  perufal  of  his  i'ermpns  would  have  taught 
him  the  fame  thing.  Infulated  quotations,  even  from  3cripture>  may  provo 
any  thing  which  the  quoter  pleafes:  St.  Paul  may  be  made  to  contradict 
himfelG  and  to  oppofe  the  Gofpel  which  he  preached.  Tius  is  a  polition 
which  I  am  inclined  to  hope  th«  Obfervers  will  not  deny.  It  is  atleaftcer^ 
tain;  that  they  and  their  party  derive  great  aid  to  their  caufe  by  faitbfullj 
lind  conftanlly  reducing  it  to  pradice.  But  unlefs.  they  be  really  infallible, 
Dr.  G.  when  candidly  interpreted  is  no  heretic,  and  unief^.  Calvinifm  be 
the  authoritative,  and  univerfally  received  dodfine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  oppofes  no  fundamental  articles,  of  that  Church.  All  men  wIk) 
know  Dr.  G.,  know  certainly,  that  uulefs  the  interpretation  o^John  Calm 
kaVe  fuperfeded  the  Gofpel,  his  faith  and  principles  are  per  fed  ly  founds 
«xid  every  impartial. man  who  readahis  volume  offermons  will  be  convinced 
fff  the  fame.  It  is  perfectly  in  chara^er,  indeed,  that  notwithilanding  tbe 
ingenious  defence  in  the  Anti-Jacpbin  Review,  the  Chriflian  Obferven 
A)ouId  (\\\\  hold  to  their  old  opinion,  bec;4ufe  nothing  is  (bobiiinate  as  j^- 
taiianjirejudic€\  nor  is  it  at  all  furprifing  tliat  they  reject  the  aid  of  Biiliof^ 
JSttlTi  'sootks  ;  for  though,  perhaps^  they  dare  not  yet  venture  to  aiTert  it, 
they  doubtlefs  coniider  that  illiiflrious  prelate  as  equally  heretical  with  Df* 
G.  and  his  defender ;  and  as  I  am  really  a  friend  to  unanimity,  in  this  fei>> 
tintent  I  heartily  agree  with  them.  But  what  would  thefe  rehlefs  waspiji* 
men  have  ?  I  hope  my  profetlion  of  (incerity  and  honour  will  be  allowed  (o 
be  of  equal  value  with  theirs.  With  you*  Mr.  Editor^  I  am  confident  it 
will,  and  I  humbly  tru(l  it  will  be  equally  ib  at  a  higher  tribunaUhan  either 
yours  or  theirs.  In  the  prcfent  cafe,  I  am  a  voljintcer,  and  probably  I  majr 
be  efleenied  both  by  him  whom  I  defend,  and  by  thofe  whom  I  oppofe  a) 
but  a  weak  one.  But  I  feel  myfelf  fully  able  and  entitled  to  bear  witnefsto 
It  plain  matter  of  fact.  Whether  the  Dodlor  will  difcover  who  J  am  I  kjnov 
not:  I  (hould  rather  wilh  at  the  prefent  moment  ^hat  he  did.not.  Sutcer* 
taihly^  not  becaufe  I  am  aftiamed  of  the  teftimony  J  am  about  to  give.  Ta 
high  talents  or  learning  I  have  no  pretenfio^s ;  but  neither  have  theCJirjfo 
tian  Obfervers  any  title  to  [irttfnd  to  either;  fo  that  in  this  refpecl  we  are 
equal;  while  even  my  modesty,  which  has  fometimes  been  considered  as  exf 
ceffive,  will  not  permit  me  to  lower  my  integrity  to  thehuinble  ftandard  to 
which  their  writings  have  in  my  eftimation  lowered  theirs.  I  entertain  no 
principle,  affection,  or  fentiment,  which  1  have  any  vviflj,  o^f  ana  under  any 
obligation^  to  conceal  or  to  reprefent  under  any  other  colour,  than  as  it  ex- 
ilis  in  my  own  piind.     If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  human  nature,  audi 


♦xThe  Editor  of  Bifhop  Byamhalfs  Findicathn  ^ himielf  and tk  fy"^ 
Clergy  from  the  Ft$sb^tcrian  Charge  of  Fopety,  as  managed  by  Mr,  Baxter  /«^ 
Srottan  relighti,  oblerves,  that  this  good  Bifliop,  *'  more  efpeciallv  raifcdll* 
choler,  and  enraged  the  zeal  of  the  Geneva  faction ;  that  wa^sn  feet  being 
pccording  to  t4ie  humour  and  fpi^it  of  thw  found^r^  n^ver  afete  to  bear  tM 
l^il  ^Sf  ont  or  i^OQlirAdictiom'^ 
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liare  jpxamined  it  minutely  under  v^triQus  forms^  I  more  than  fufpe^t  that 
'  the  Chriflian  Obfervers  entertain  many  principles,  alfei^ion^,  and  fen timents 
which  they  dare  not  avow ;  and  many  which  they  are  obliged  to  conceal  or 
to  repreTent  under  other  colours  to  the  vet^r  verge  of  feliehood :  and  I  have 
reafon  almofl  to  ^now  that  there  are  ibme  ofth^m^  or  fome  of  their  clafs,  in 
iituations  whioh  compel  them  to  relbrt  to  that  concealm^ent  which  deceives 
thoie  whom  no  hone(l  man  would  deceive ;  and  to  that  prevarication  from 
the  ^uilt  and  meannefs  of  which  all  the  sjtirit  of  Calvinifm  will  not  be  able 
to  clean (e  them>  at  lead  in  the  eflimation  of  honourable  and  religious 
inen, 

Notwithflanding  the  frequently  repeated  charge  of  herefy,  I  am  not 
afhamed  to  confels,  that  I  have  known  Dr.  Gleig  intimately  for  many  years. 
i  do  not  always  live  in  Scotland,  and  he  is  feidom  out  of  it.  But  I  have 
often  had  occafion,  to  my  great  comfort  and  jnflrudtion,  to  pafs  much  time 
in  his  fociety  in  themoft  free  and  unreferved  manner,  and  I  flatter  myfelf  that 
I  enjoy  (bme  portion  of  his  efteem,  friendQiip,  and  confidence*  1  have  heard 
hxtn,  at  various  periods,  and  at  di^ant  intervals,  talk  on  all  the  mod  import- 
ant fubjefis  which  can  occupy  tlie  attentionof  a  man  and  a  Chridian ;  and 
fhat  without  preraedilation  01^  refiraint:  Yet  heard  I  him  never  utter  one 
fentiment,  nor  attempt  to  eflablith  one  principle,  which  by  any-power  of 
fair  logic,  I  could  torture  into  herefy,  or  coniider  as  oppofed  to  any  doc- 
trine  of  the  Gof'pel,  or  ^rticieof  the  Church  of  England.  His  talents  am| 
learning  are  Well  known,  and  juftly  allowed  to  be  of  the  higheft  clafs,  and 
all  men,  who  kn«w  him,  know  that  the  Church  of  England  numbers  notv 
emong  ail  her  fons,  a  more  zealoiis  friend.  His  talents  and  his  learninr 
have  often  been  employed  with- equal  ability  and  effed,  in  defending  her 
dodtrines  and  conflitutton  againd  ^Ue  friends  and  open  enemies  of  various 
defcriptions ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  in  the  age  in  which  we|ive>  better 
qualifted>  and  none  more  cordially  difpofed  to  Tupport  her  principles  and 
j^olity  than  he,  who  is  tHus  idly  and  wickedly  held  up  to  the  reprobation 
of  Chistian  Observers,  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  ibme  pradtical  know'p 
•  iedge  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  of  ali  her  Clergy  whom  I  know,  and 

{know  many — ^I  know  not  one,  and  of  all  thole  of  whom  I  have  heard,  I 
now-^but  few,  who  deferve  better  of  that  Church  than  Dr*  Gleig,  and  the 
favours  which  I  think  he  has  conferred  upon  her,  are  certainly  the  more  va»- 
luable  and  the  more  praile-worthy,  as  they  are  perfe£lly  gratuitous :  they 
are  the  efle^s  of  conviction,  and  of  the  love  of  truth,  and  have  been  confer- 
ired  with  no  interefled  motive,  and  without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward*^  .^  > 
When  we  come  to  ftate  the  creed  of  this  eminent  writer,  we  (hall  indeed 
have  reason  to  be  alioniftied  at  the  audacity  ef  his  ChriOian.accufers.  Ho 
profefles  (and  1  think  myfelf  fully  entitled  to  teftify  the  private  lincerity'of 
his  public  profcffion)  firmly  to  believe  the  do6trine  of  the  ever  blefled  Tri- 
nity, as  flated  in  our  articles  and  creeds.  He  teaches  that  man  was  created 
in  a  ilate  of  innocence;  apd  that  he  was  deiiined  to  iinmortality  if  he  had 
obeyed  the  pofltive  law  to  which  the  Almighty  was  pieafed  to  fuJbje^him^ 
He  believes,  indeed,  that  even  then,  this  immortality  would  have  beeif 
ccinferred  as  a  free  gift,  not  as  the  juft  reward  of  human  merit,  that  th» 
grace  of  God  was  even  then  neceflary,  as  it  is  now ;  and  that  though  ma^ 
could  forfeit  immortality  only  by  one  a^^  it  does  not  neceflariiy  nor  cer- 
tainly follow,  that  all  individual  men  would  have  been  for  ever  free  from 
every  fpecies  of  immorality*  I  kno^  no  dodh'jne  of  the  Gofpel  or  of  our 
Ch&rch;  which  this  belief  in  any  refpedt  oppofes.  .  But  he  £u:ther  believes, 

Y  ^  'that 


ij-^ 
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that  Adam  and  EVe  fell  ;*  and  thai  by  their  fall  they  forfeit^  imiporb(tyv 
both  for  tbiBinrelves  and  their  pofterity.     The  fecond  pcrfon  of- the  gloriotts 
Trinity  vfta  plea^d  to  ofier  hirtifelf  a  ranfoto  for  man,  and  by  the  atonement 
•which  be  made  for  us,  are  we  reffbred  to  that  whic^  our  ^rftparents  forfeit- 
icd  F  In  purchaiing  for  us  etfrnalltfe,  which  the  Scriptures  poiitiveiy  afertto, 
be  thegfficf  God,  Dr.  Gieig  excludes  all  human  merit  and  works  in  terms 
ihe  molt  exprefs  and  pofitive.     In  fitting  us  for  thai  immortality,  which  the 
•prtJpitiatipn  of  the  Son  of  God  aione  has  procured  kt  us,  he  coniiders  the 
grace  of  God  as  abfolutely  and  indifpenfibjy  neceOary  ;  but  be  alfo  believes, 
as  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  we  may  resist  that  grace,  and  grieve  flie  Sjiirit 
afG9J;  that  we  are  not -mere  machines  ;  that  the  grace  of  God  is  offered 
jni/9  ALL  men;  and  that  if  any  perifh,  they  will  periQi  by  their  own  fault 
;He  bfelieves  that  human- works  have  no  m^rit  whatever,  in  procurring  forus 
4hat  life  and  immortaUty,  which  Jefus  Chrifi  has  brought  to  light  by  his 
Gofpcl ;'  but  he  believes  that  we  rouft  obey  the  Go  pel  in  order  to  fit  u| 
lor  the  raanfiona  of  eternal  blifs.     He  no  where  denies  or  doubts  that  we 
-are  weak  and  inclined  to  e\'il ;  "but  he  pofitively  and  firmly  believes  wilh  the 
Scriptures,  that  God's  grace  is  fufficient  for  us,  and  (ince  he  has  promifed,^ 
with  eixry  temptation,  to  furnifli  us  (if  We  are  willing  to  be  led)  with  a  way 
lU)  efcape,  that  we  may  be  faved :  he  concludes,  that  whoever  fails  to  attain 
ihii  falvation,  will  have  himfelfalone  to  blarae.     It  is  thereforfeof  nocon- 
ftquence  whatever  to  us,  whether  our  naftural  powers  be  indeed  lefs  per- 
dfed  than  thofe  of  our  fir  ft  parents-,  fjnce  we  are  pofitively  aifured  that  thci 
^neaiMof  falVatiori  are,  by  the  gracious  bounty  of  God,- and  the -atonement 
of  his  Son,  placed  in  our  owti  power.    I  n&uft  again  own  that  I  know  not^ne 
•dodrine  of  the  Gofpel  or  of  the  Church,  or  one  juft  inference  from  either 
rUiat  is  oppofed  by  this  creed.     1  will  therefore  venture  to  repeat^  that  Dr. 
•G.  did  not  mean  /tooppofe  the  dodtrine  of  original  fin^  but  that  he  had 
reafon,  at  the  fame  time;  in  his  view  of  the  fubject,  to  affert'that."  it  isDO^ 
teafy  to  Conceive  a  que  ft  ion  of  lefs  importance:"  While  ^  will  prefumc  to 
•add,  at  the  evident  ritk  of  a  violent  cry  ot  inconfiftency  and  berefy,  that// 
lisnot  ^asy  to  tmteive  a  more  pemkiouK  doctrine  them  that  cf  original  sin,  as  it  is  ap- 
pend to,  explained  and  alTerted  by  Calviniftic  divines.     Whoever  is  atill 
^nverfant  wilh  the  world,  muft  have  feen,  that  all  the  vices,  to  which 
4RifH  are- liable,  are  excufed  or  extenuated  in  fpnie  way  or  other,  by  an  ap' 
peal  to  the  original,  cdrruptton  of  our  nature;  and  I  Have  known  raanyindi-. 
^uduals,.  and  clatfes  of  men,  efpecially  (fff/^j^ji^yj/;  and  true  churchmen,  render- 
ed perfedUy  eafy  in  the  habitual  breach  of  known  duties  (which  other  raei\ 
Srcligioufly  perform),  under  the  convidlion,  that  they  are  the  unavaiddU  «- 
'iitlt  of  tntr  corrujittd and^  fallen  nature.     But,  however,  this  may  be,' I  am  id" 
cllned  to  think  that  the  Chriftian  Obfervens  will  find  it  difScidt,  araidft  all 
the  herefies  which  have  been  recorded  arid  anathematiied  in  the  ChurcMo 
•find  one  Under  which  Dr.  Gletg  may  be  clartlcd— a  man  who  thus  uneqfiivo- 
Jcally  believes  the  vvboie  dodrine  of  the  Gofpc!."    But  is  he  not  at  variance 
with  our 'articles?  f  fay  no;  and  will  continue  to  repeat  it,  unle(i  they  can 
fbe,  proved  as  they  never 'have  been,  nofcan  be,  to  be  ftri^ly  Calviniftical. 
When,  hideec^,  his  creed  is  compared  vt'whihG /le^tiient  heresy  of  Jokn'Cdo^t 
as  Dr.  Dupin  t?rms  it,  it  muft  bjr  Calvinifts  be  efteemed  heretical;  bufwe 
.)iave  heard,  that  there  are  dlfealed  eyes,  which  reprisfent  all  things  as  yel- 
low, without  affecting  the  real  colour  of  the  obje6ls. 
•     But  what  right  have  thefe  infolent  unktipwn  cenfors  to  erect  theifowf^ 
.WerpceU^tion  into  iuthoritvr  and  then  to  affcrt  (faat  Dr.  Glfcig,  becJSB^^ 
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ijdcf s  itprejefets  alfo  the  doctrines  of  the  Ch«rch  of  EngBind  Y  I  prefume 
^r.  G.  has  fubfcribed  the  articles  of  the  Church,  a«  W«Jl'ag  tliey,.  and  I 
-am  inclined. to  give  at  lea/l^^Kw/ credit  to  his  integrity.     Whti*  he  fubr 
icribed  thetn  he  had  neither  temporal  honor  nor  emolument  in  vWw;  his 
fttblcription   was   perfectly   voluntary,    and   might  have   beexi   withheld, 
without  any  injury  whatever,   tilher  to  his  fauie  or  his  fortune.     Who 
ihall  dare  then,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  affert,  that  he  prevaricated  or  fob- 
-icribed  that  of  which  he  did  not  believe  i\\e. literal gramm At kal  sense  2Lf\di  eotH 
structim?  I  Wifli,  with  all  my  heart,    thatthe  Christian  Obiervcrs,  with  all 
'  their  fair  pretences,  may  be  able  to  quiet  their  confciences  as  eafiJy  on  this 
rjiead.     They  have  fortunately  informed  us,  how  ihM  goad  ft  tend  Mr,  fiaxfer 
VNDER STOOD  the  sokmn  kaguf  and ciwehafit ^  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
-that  \he\x  literal  and  j^^vj^Jwd/iV^/ interpretation  of  public  writings  in  of  a. 
iimilar  call  with  his.     It' is  at  leaft  obvious  and  certain,  th^t  their  fubicrip- 
lion  to  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  not  quitfelb  voluntary 
as  that  of  Dr.  G. ;  and   they  have  probably  derived,-  or  hope  to  derive, 
-teJmporarl  advantages,  which  he  neither  has  nor  hopes  for.     If  they  .woiild 
*Jet  other  men   afone,  they   might  enjoy  their  darling  principles  f<f>r  noo' 
•(however  abfttrd  and, hurtful  I  cet^tainly  efteem  them)  in  perfed-ttan- 
cjuillity.    They  may  be  honeft  men,  thougli  they  dq  not  appear  to  me  t6 
write  as  fuch,  and  I- would  willingly  indulge  the  hope  for  their  ownfal?ef, 
that  theJy  are  fo ;  btut  they  have  fubfcribed  the  articles,  of  the  Church  ol" 
^Ertglaind  in  a  fenfe  in  vvhich  I  would  not  fubfcribe  them  for  the  whole  r&* 
venoeof  the  Church  and  of  the  empire;  becaufe  I  find  that  (calvinifticat) 
fenfi^  neither  in  Scripture  nor  in  the  literal  meaning  of:  the  articles,  nor  in 
tl^e  general  hiftory  amd  opinions  of  our  Church.     If  indeed  they  gavb 
their  amfcienve  no  wrench  on  the  occafion,  it  will  be  well  for  tliein,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  worfe  for  me.     But  I  would  entreat  them  tp  accoftom  tkenip- 
ieives'  fottietimeJf  to  the  reflexion,  that  Dh  Gleig,  and  thcy  who  think  with 
him,. may  haVfe  fubfcribed  with  at  leafl  equal  integrity;  and  that  through 
their  opinions  differ  widely  from  thofe  of  the  Christian  Ohiiervers  and  of 
John  Calvin,  it  does  not  follow  of  courfe,  that  they  ar«  contrary  to  the  doci^ 
trines  of  th  Gospel  and  of  the  Church  (f  England, '    " 
.And  now,.  Mr.  Editbr,    I  have  done   with  thefe  men,    I  imagine   for 
^  ever.     Chance  alone  brought  the  numbers' of  their  MifceHany,  on  which 
I  have  commented,  into  my  hands,  and  I  may  probably  never  fee  another . 
page  of  their  writing;  in  which  cafe  they  will  hav^  it  in  their  power  to 
lay  vvTiatevef  they  pieafe  of  nie,  with  little  danger  of  any  reply.     But  ds 
,  their  precious  time  is  fo  much  occupied,  in  hunting  for  herely  on  the  one, 
,hand»  and  on  the  other  in  fearching  for  authorities  on  which  to  reft  their 
do^trine^j  ancj-  by  means  of  which  to  diflemlnate  tlie;m  more  widely,  I 
i once  thought  of  furnilhirtj^  them  with  an  anlwer  ready  made  to  their  hands; 
.^nd  which  vvould  have  had  at  leaft  one  advantage,  that  I  Ihould  rayfelf 
batfe  feen  it.     But  1  have  not  now  time,  and  1  prelurae  you  would  not  wil- 
lingly fpare  me  room  for  fo  precious  a  work;  and  as   they  are  certftinky 
iDore  accuftomed  to  fuch  labour,  they  will  execute  it  better  than  1  (hould.' 
Som^of  the  materials  of  Anti-calomnv'»  letter  will  do  tolerably  wcllt 
«Sut  they  muf?  be  new  mixed,  and  differently  arranged^    The  nouns  tncw^ 
.  ststency,f>  c^lum^y^    heresy,  pojtefy^    epithets,    abominations ,  poison,   abuse,  malevo^^ 
^hnce,  falsehoods,  &c.  together  with  the  Latin  word  axungia,  which,  they  will 
.probably  condefcqnd  to  tranflate,  may  be  combined  in  various  ways,  and 
prefented  to  their  readers  with  prAper  verbs  and  adjedivcs,  &c.  and  re^ 
J"-r:         •  .  ^'       *    ^      -  peated 
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peated  at  leaft  fifty  times  with  equal  juflice  ^nd  e0ed,    They  maj  afTure 
ibek  readers,  that  I  am  an  infidel  and  a  regicide  in  difguKe ;  or  at  leaft 
they  may  put  it  in  their  power  to  draw  feme  fuch  conclufion.    By  quota- 
tions from  my  paper  properly  ilrung  together,  in  their  beft  manner,  they 
;nay  exhibit  me  as  a  monfter  of  iniquity^  perhaps  as  the  grand  deceiver, 
There  are  pafTages,  in  this  letter  of  mine,  which  even  I,  though  worfc  than 
a  novice  in  fuch  works;  could  fo  garble  as  to  frighten  tlie  wo^ik^  naden  ot 
the  Chistian  Oisfrver  almolt  out  of  their  wits.     But  they  will  certaibiy  do 
the  bulinefs  better :  after  they  have  niade  me  as  black  and  as  frighttuU& 
they  can,  they  may  infinuate  thajt  probably  I  am  Dr.  Gleig  hirofelf ;  or  if 
it  be  neceflfary  to  coniider  u$  as  difierent  perfons,  they  may  aifert  with  ai 
smich  jufiice, .  as  they  have  aiTerted  many  other  things,  'that  we  write  'v\ 
concert ;  that  we  ha%'e  combined  to  overturn  the  Church  and  State  of  Eng- 
land;/ and  that  we.  have  exhibited  one  of  our  iirft  and  grandefl  eiforts  to- 
wards that  obje^  in  this  our  unmerited  attack  on  Ckrwian  Ohetvers  and 
TrueCiuffkrUfft.    futlwillno  further  attempt  to  inftruct  them  in  that  la 
which  they  have  fo  mucii  practice,  and  in  which  they  are  fo  much  better 
,  able  to  i)[iitro^  me,  if  I  were  willing  to  exercife  fo  dirty  a  trade.    Tbero 
is  a  virtue  or  a  temper  of  mind  (ini^rring  the  mo(^  exalted  virtue)  whicli 
v^.  ./,.     ..    /I        •  J.       'lich  it  prefers  to  talents       '     ''        * 

,nd  degree.     In  Gofpel 

^.  gladly   inflruA  themj   ._^. 

flrudion,  as  it  is  greatly  neceflary,  would  certainly  be  morci  important  tq 
them  than  all  their  other  acquirements.  But  I  greatly  fear  they  are  not 
vet  dirpofed  to  leart)  its  true  nature,  nor  to  acquire  its  genuine  pr^dice. 
1  never  yet  fo^nd  a  downright  thorough  paced  Calvinilt  who  wasfodif- 
pofed,  r^d  I  have  known  many  of.th^t  cl^s  in  various  quarters.  Yet  I 
mean  them  welL,  vi(hen  I  beg  them  to  refled  what  Chari'ky  really  means^ 
Itiid  to  what.it  tends,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  fuperior  (both  with  refpe^ 
to  prefent  comfort  and  future  hope)  Jo  all  the  gifh  and  kno^ledg^  andVaJit 
9incUotu,  an4  CMvenicns,  and  assurances,  of  Calvinittic  iheolo^*,^* 

X  ever  am,  Mr.  Editor, 
^  With  greatefi  refpeifl,  your's,  &c. 

ANTIHyPOCRIT?, 
Martyr  dam  of  King  Charles  ih  First, 
^Otbjam^yy,  1S05. 


"■■■»■  ■"'■  >g 


*  Were  I  to  live  to  fee  any  certain  marks  c{  genuine  Christian  charhjt 
•among  thefe  Obfervefs  and  their  friends,  both  within  and  without  the  efiai 
blidime^t,  I  fiiould  indeed  begin  to  augur  well  for  the  peace  of  our  ZioA. 
A  iiop  would  then  be  put  to  the  growth  of  that  fharisaic  larven,  which  hat 
l>een  the  caufe  of  fo  much  animofity  and  mifchief  in  our  Chuiich  and  nation, 
and  which  is  fo  oppofite  to  the  mild  and  humble  and  candid  fpirit  of  the 
Gofpel.  We  ittight  thus  hftpc  to  lee  that  pernicious  weed,  which  is  not 
wginally  of  Engfilli  growth,  at  length  annihilated  or  retranfplanted  io  \i\ 
native  climate.  But,  alas,  the  fimpletl  fp«cies  of  Calvinifro,  if  any  of  thefti 
can  be  fimple,  including^  asthey  aJl  do,  more  or  lefs,  their  pretended  gifU 
of  the  fpirit  and  convictions,  canverfionsand  affurances,  are  fadly  oppofite 
to  this  divine  grace ;  and  they  are  fo  ftrongly  fapported  by  certain  infiraif- 
ties  of -our  nature,  as  to  require  nu)re  than  human  power  to  eradicate  theqi 
tj-om  any  foil  in  which  their  growth  has  bf  en  once  vncouraeed.        -  '   \ 
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ANTt'ScrOLUS    ON    THE  RfiMAftKS  OF  PhOSPHILOS>  ON  THE  B^RSA  t)P 

Virgil.  ^    • 

*  '  '  I^         Pereai\t  qui  ante  nos  noftra  dixerunc, 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

I  COULD  not  help  obferving>  though  I  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to 
trouble  you,  or  your  readers,  with  the  remark*  th^t  i'^^/i/'iW  ii;iight  v.ery 
well  have  faved  himfelf  the  labour  of  his  former  communication  (See  Vol. 
XVIIl.  p.  43^0  as  well  as  the  mftake  of  fappofmg  that  his  was  a  **  tm» 
illuftration  of  a  paffagc  in  Virgil's  Georgics  IV.  287,"  if  he  had  for^. 
turiately  confulted  Martyn's  learned  and  entertaining  notes  on  the  fubje^» 
wherein  (he  profeiTor  has  exprefsly  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Haetius>  fo 
nearly  finular  to  that  of  your  correfpqndent,  as  far  as  I  under  (land  theiat- 
-ier,  that  I  was  a  little  furprized  at  his  not  being  aware  of  it..  But  his  ^4 
attempt  at  claflical  elucidation  (fee  page  106)  is  really  fucha  fpecimen  of 
pedantic  and  literary  trifling,  as  feems  hardly  to  require  the  detection  and 
Tidiculev  which  it  neverthelefs  fo  juftly  deferves. 

Every  fchool-boy,  I  thought,  had  known  that  .Byrja  was  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  and  that  moft  citadels  wtxe  *' firtififd  places  s**  and,  if  he  were  at. 
a  lofs  for  the  etymology  of  the  word,  he  might  eafily  havft  found  it,  M 
well  as  Phofphilos  himfelf,  in  the  argument  ofthe  IVth  Book  of  the  JS-» 
neid,  in*  the  Delphin  Virgil,  not. a  i/ery  uncommon  fchool-book !  in  the  notes 
of  the  Variorum  edition  of  J[uftiny  as  well  as  Mty  other  places,  for  ought  I 
know ;  and,  X0  come  to  a  little  more  plain  reading,  even  in  fuch  a  very 
common  and  ufeful  book  as  "  Rifum  Teneatis  AmiciJ"  Ainfworth's  Latin 
and  Engliih  DiAionary  !1!  who  has  literally  given  us,  inJefs  than  three  of , 
hisfiport  linesy  all  the  information  with  which,  as  a  profound  difcovery  of 
his  own,  Phofphilos  has  contrived  to  occupy  not  lefs  than  three  of  your 
clo/ely 'printed  pages, 

"  Byrfa  (fays  the  well  known  lexicographer)  ad  mentem  fabula,  a  Byrfa 
corium,  cum  re*vera  eft  *vocaL  Punic  a  X^^y^^arx  nfel  caftelhttn,**  And,  after 
the  explanation  that  is  contained  in  the  note  of  Scrvius,  in  loco,  to  which^ 
anfortunately  for  the  critic's  etymological  fame,  our  old  friend,  Ainfworth, 
again  refers  us,  viz.  that  Magalia,  or  Magaria,  is  derived  from  *<  Mag^r  ; 
quod  Punica  lingua  villam  five  cafam  fignificat."  where  was  the  ncceffity 
•f  fuch  an  idle  parade  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, learning  to  prove  that  theife 
«•  'Villa y  or  **  cafie^  were  not  the  mere  *«  huts  or  temporary  dwellings  of  the 
Numidians,"  but  *'  the  habitations  of  the  common  citizens  of  Carthage, 
the  private  houfes  about,  or  around  the  citadel  in  which  the  balk  of  the  m« 
habiunts  dwelled."  Whether  or  not  they  were  afterwards  furrounded  by 
an  oxxttt  wall,  appears  to  be  wholly  immaterial ;  but  that  they  gave  a  namd 
to  that  part  of  the  city,  as  we  now  fpeak  of  *'  the  /uhwrbs*^  of  a  place,  wc 
unqueftionably  hav^  not  Jirft  learned  from  your  correr]k>ndent. 

So  much  for  the  critic's  etymological  refcarches.  In  thofe  which  he  hat 
made  into  hiftory  and  chronology,  if  not  more  fortunate,  he  is  at  leaft,  it 
mull  be  confeiTed,  far  xnore  oripnali  for  he  recommends  «  an  arduous  in* 
Veftigation  of  the  C^r^iVuii,  not  only  pofterior  to,  but  contemporary  nuith,  thi 
himd^iioH  ofXieurthany    But  hcre^  Mr*  £ditor«  mult  certainly  be  fome  miA 
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take,  pcrbape  of  the  prcfs,  as  there  is  in  the  word  "  conclullve"  juft  be- 
fore ;  and  I  fhall  therefore-fay  no  more  about  itj  as  leading  thofe,  who 
may  have  erroncoufly  depended  op  the  poet,  '*  much  nearer  the  truth  f 
and  then  immediately  quotes  SirObo  and  Appiwt  on  the  fubjed.  .  From  the 
former  of  whom,  or  rather  from  Phofphilos's  tranflation,  *'  we  gather  (he 
kindly  tells  us)  that  Byrfa  was  a  lofty  turret^  which  had  a  temple  at  the  tof^ 
dedicated  to  i£fculapius  ;'*  and  afterwards,  •'  that  this  temple  in  Byrfa  was 
the  richeft  and  nobleft  edifice  in  all  Carthag^e,  and  that  900  fugitives  de- 
fended it  for  fomjc  time  after  Byrfa  itfdf  was  furrpundcd.'*     Rather  a  fm- 
Viilar  idea  Fhofphilos  feems  to  have  conceived  of  a  turret  nxjtthfuch  a  teihpk 
fiuck  upon  the  top  of  it  /  or,  as  he  afterwards  tells  us,  fKat  up  in  the  middle  of  it 
But  thfe  word  "  turret"  itfelf  is  much  fuch  another  tranfla:tioR  of  o^^y;  (I 
Tjrdunie  noc  o^vj)  in  Strabo,  as  "  Mercury  finding  iEneas  building  citadel? 
or  towers  iti  Magaliay*  is  of  the  pafTage  he  has  juft  after  quoted  from  Virgil. 
Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  tlie  labours  and  the  difcoveries  of  this  learned  cri- 
tic,' who,  to  ufe  his  own  moft  elegant  form  of  expreffion,  thinks  himfelf 
"  able  to  ftagger,  if  not  to  fubvert,  an  etymological  explication,  bearing 
lio  fmall  degree  of  fpecioufnefs  and  planfibility,  a  derivation  which  has 
htzn  ftfihilitated  by  the  greateft  number  of  partizans ;"  and  that,  **  withont 
bewildering  the  mind  in  the  manes  of  metaphyftcal  ftibtleties,  confounding 
the  underftanding  by  ^/'^^(^^  circumlocution,  (bnly  that  he,  in  the  very 
next  two  lihcs,  runs  into  a  digreffion  as  formal  and  unnecHfeiry  ate  it  is  in- 
concluiive  and  ridiculous,  which  he  tak^s  as  the ^^y?^  towards  a  f*j«^ar 
inquiry,  and  from  which  he  does  not  return  till  \t  has  ablblutely  divided 
it  int^'firftly  zn^  fecondty,)  or  forcing  reluftant  cohvidloQ  by  blinding 
leafon."  .  Of  all  which  this  is  a  very  mr  fpecimen,  as  hisr  whole  letter  is 
rtore  than  a  fufiicient  proof.     Do,  pray  Mr.  Editor,  if  ywi  ffiopld  have 
reafon'  to  think  that  Phofphilbs  means  to  favour  you  again,  at  leaf!' beg 
him,  while  he  is  throwing  fo  much  borroued  light  on  the  harned  kmguaitt^ 
not  fo  mifetably  to  corrupt  and  darken  his  own  mother  tongue. 

ANTI-SCI0L17S. 

POETRY.  ' 

The  following  Vcrfes  were"  received 'too  late  to  be  added  to  our  Rericw 
of  Wilkes's  Life  and  Correfpondence,  and  arc  therefore  placed  under 
tlieir  appropriate  Head. 

Mr.  Editor, 
AS  Mr.  Wilkes's  friends  (God  keep  me  from  fuch  friends)  have  chofctt' 
to  ftir  up  the  aihes  of  that  extinguifhed  volcano,  perhaps  tlie  Verfcs  I  en- 
9lofe  may  be  confidered  as  no  bad  accompaniment  to  your  Review  of  their 
publications.  *  '  ^  G. 

pDE*  to  tlie  ^worthy  Vottrs  for  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  fwken he ^oodfoe the Cit} 

of  London.  ».. 

HAIL  freedom's  pillars !  firm  and  llrefng ; 
Your  darling  John  demands  my  fotag,  ' 

Fair  Liherifs  defender. 


JB. 
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'  •  Thfefe  vcrfes  were,  during  the  time  of  the  eledlioh^  ^t  to  varioai 
newfpapers,  but  the  publiftiefs  were  ib  mob-awed  (hat/ as  fkf  ^s  the  writer' 
recoUedls,  they  were  never  inferted  in  any. 


Hail  patriots !  ohftinat^ly  brave. 
Who  high  on  futon's  turbid  wave 
Rais'd  your  mob-Utmun  pretender* 

Boldly  Pjuftify  your  choice ; 

Loud  let  me  raife  my  willing  voice. 

And  fin^  your  &ro'^.pr^ife. 
Come  Mufe  from  Temj>le'^  friendly  grove* 
Difplay  thy  wit,  fjiew  all  thy  love, 

An4  aid  my  feeble  lays. 

Hey  boys,  for  Wilhs  ^jtd  Liberty! 
Let  loud  huzzas  rend  earth  and  fky— 

Tremble  ye  Lanm  and  Kings  ! — 
From  Jack  to  Tom  the  cry  rebounds, 
ForjRw^;  when  play'd  on,  loudly  foands> 

Like  other  en^y  things. 

.Old  Chms  rears  his  drquzy  head,  ^ 

Wild  Anarchy  from  Polan^*  fled. 

Swears  that  with  .us  ihe'll  dwell. 
The  dauntlefs  tweaversf  joyful  fing 
**  A  fig  for  Parliament  and  King"— 

Noll  almoft  fmiles  in  hell. 

Who  dares  pronounce  Wilkes  is  not  fit 
In  Houfe  of  Commons  high  to  fit>   . 

A  member  for  the  City? 
None  fure — to  fruftrate  your  intents. 
Like  ntemheTi  like  confiituentSy 

Wott'd  be  a  wond'rous  pity. 

*Tis  true,  religion  he  has  wm-^ 
Like  fatriolifm  he'll  put  it  nn  : 

A  change  of ,  cloaks  is  pleafant. 
Befides,  unbiasM,  he  may  chufe 
A  good  religion,  jit  for  ufi^ 

For  yon,  who've  none  at  prefent. 

What  matchlefs  honefly  is  his ! 
They  fay  he  never  bilk'd  a  Mifs, 
(And  he's  had  many  fcores.) 


%n 


,• 


*  Poland  at  the  time  was  in  a  flate  of  anarchy. 

f  The  late  Duke  of  Bedford  was  a  favourite  with  the  mob  for  i^o  difco- 
verable  reafon.  It  furely  could  not  be  becaufe  he  i^A  his  oxen  and  fheep  ^t 
fuch  an  expenfe,  and  fold  them  fo  dear  that  none  but  the  rich  could  furch<t/e; 
AiuL  fo  overloaded  tbem. with  fat,  that,  wrhen  bought,  they  were  uneatablt. 
His  grandfather  wa8»  at  the  time  alluded  to  in  the  verfes,  the  object  of  po- 
.pular  hatred  on  equally  flender  grounds.  A  mob  of  Spitalfields  weavers 
jUtacked  liis  houfe  in  Bloomibury-fquare,  and  had  not  he  made  his  eicape* 
^w<)ttld  have  faqrificed  his  gcace  to  that  blind  rage  w^hkh  is  tbe  governing 
principle  of  all  mobs*  ^      \ 

They 
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They  did  their  work^  recdiy'd  their  pay- 
Perhaps  his  crt^tors  will  fay 

"  Wou'd  wc  had  hun  his  wA ^j/" 

In  Freedom's  glorious  caufe  he  fought. 
In  fields  of  danger  boldly  fought 

His  dear,  dear  country's  good. 
Juft  faird  to  fet  as  by  the  ears — 
NoWf  mortified,  e3a:laims  with  tear^t 

"  I  did  whatever  I  cou'd !"  , 

Aye,  that  you  did,  %QO^f  hondt  John  \ 
When,  peerlefs,  o'cr  the  reft  vou  ihone. 

And  gave  your  King  the  lii. 
But  what  are  laws,  and  truth,  and  Kings  > 
Mean,  flimfy,  cobweb,  Scotch-gauze  xhSxagi 

To  tly  dear  liberty. 

Away  with  ♦  Harley,  and  the  reft  I— 
They  fure  caii  never  ftand  the  tcft^ 

With  Liberty's  great  martyr  : 
Who  fays,  by  bold  ambition  fpurr'4» 
That  "  neck  or  nothing  is  the  word. 

The  galhrws,  or  the  garter  /" 

You  arc  the  hod^f^  he  the  Jbul — 

Then  chufe  him,  and,  while  planets  roll. 

The  mch  your  praife  fhall  roar.- 
Chufe  only  him,  for  he  alone 
Can  amply  fill  yoxkx  fourfold  throne — 

Ahnc  he's  more  thany&ar/ 

In  him  your  own  lov'd  virtues  join. 
In  hiip  united  brighter  ftiine. 

And  glorious  radiance  give. 
By  all  already  'tis  decreed 
That,  chufing  HIM,  you'll  chufe  indeed 

A  RepresentativiI  Q. 


JJ  John  Wilkes,  Efe[,  en  his  faying  that  not  only  St.  Judre^,  ha  his  CharcJk 

alfo 'were  inaufpiciqm  to  him  \ , 

UNGRATEFUL  John !  full  well  you  know    *        • 
To  good  St.  Andrew  all  yqu  ow&«— 


1^  ■■       ill 


*  The  honourable  Mr.  Harley,  the  late  father  of  the  City,  was  theaone 
•f  the.  candidates. 

f  It  is  notorious  that  ta  an  oppofition  of  perfanaUty  to  Lord  Bute,  aad  to 
a  ridiculous,  unjuft  and  acrimonious  abufe  of  Scotknd  and  Scotchme|i  he^ 
owed,  after  h«  had  been  a  rained  iaan>  all  the  future  enjoyments  of  hk 
life.        .     .  .  .        „ 

The 


The  tirel^ftor'd  celUr,  fplendid  board. 
The  fecret  lux'jries  of  a  lord,       ' 

You  well-know.  wA^^*.  ^^ 

Yet  now,  the  faint  you  laugh  to  fcJorn,  '  ' 

Treat  him  as  whilom  you  did  Horne^ 

'Or  lahertf^  your  darling  doxie ; 

Who  had,  you  fwore,  fnadc  you  her  proxy. 

The  Lord  knows  *whent  or  njohere. 

* 

Friend  John !  you've  run  a  fwinging  fcprc — 
At  laft,  at  death,  if  not  before. 
Will  come  the  dreadful^////>r^  ^ay,  , 

When  you  the  long  arrear  muft  pay. 
We  all  know  Wi^/Y. 


EPIGRAMS. 

%  .  —  * 

\  I)kad  Dukes* 

OLD  Briggs  on  dead  dukes  had  a  great  deal  to  lay. 
As  we're  pleafahtly  told  it  by  Madam*  D'Arblay. 
fiut  fome  dukes  there  are  who,  when  once  dead  and  rotten, 
Charles  Fox  has  fhown  plainly  had  beH  be  forgotten^ 

¥ 
* 

Worth  and  Le/irni^q  comparjd. 

WHILE  ftill  to  defend  Church  and  King  is  your  plan. 
You  will  prove,  tho'  no  dodlor,  an  honelt  good  man. 
Tho'  in  genius  and  learning  inferior  by  far. 
You  may  rank  in  true  loyalty  much  abtnji-ifh^* 


♦*■ 


^  His  biographer,  Mr.  Almon,  attempts  to  applogize  for  his  having 
died,  we  may  fay,  infolvent,  by  telling  us  that  the  chamberlainfhip  did 
not,  fome  years,  bring  in  fo  much  as  he  expedled.  But  with  an  uncertaw 
income,  ought  not  he  to  have  adled  accordingly  ?  The  fad  is,  that  cf  in- 
come he  never  thought ;  that  he  never  confulted  any  thing  but  his  paf-. 
iiohs,  and  his  appetites.  He  hatd  three  eftablifhments,  one  with  hii 
^ughter  in  Grofvenor-fquare ;  another  with  his  miftrefs  at  Kenfington-' 
j^ore ;  and  a  third,  ^/nuggety  in  tht  Ifle  of  Wight.  Befides,  he  was  con- 
Ikantly  moving  about  to  every  place  where  the  pleafures  he  fought  after 
^cre  to  be  found.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  J.  Wilkes  died  a  poor  man ; 
though  he  had  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but  that  of  his  daughter  at  his 
difpofal  ?  To  obtain  at  leaft  a  part  of  the  latter  feems  to  have  been  one  o£ 
Jlis  great  objedts.  For  this  he  gave  her  a  Parifian  education,  that  *he 
might  affimilate  her  way  of  thinking  to  his  own.  For  this  he  forbade  her 
all  intimate  connexion  with  her  mother;  and  for  this  he  poured  itpon  he|^ 
filH&OA»  of  the  moft  ridiculojis  flattery  throughout  life. 


9       '  '    ' 

AMBlTtOI*    II(SATIA1L.S. 

» 

f  OREMOST  in  rank  flood  Satan,  ere  his  fait; ' 
Him  Premier  Duke  'mid  wigels  we  mt^t  call. 
Ambition's  mad  excefs  tbis  cuCfe  may  ibow ; 
Hcav'n's  firft  high  Seraph  docm'd  Jhimielf  .t^  law ! 

Sl»ELLING    CORRECTED. 

THE  Tyrant  was  aik'd  who  Napoleon  co\ild  be  ?— 
Some  Corlican  faint  ?-^— ."  I  fuppofe  fo,"  faid.he. 
Bat  'twas  only  falfe  fpcllii\g  they  grounded  this  fplly  on ; 
Not  Napoleon — his  proper  true  name  iis  Apollyon..  .  ^ 

TOM  T'WHIG'EM; 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

IN  printing  a  little  Epigram  of  mine  (p.  446  of  your  laft  volohae)  your 
J)rinter,  by  patting  the  word  '  how*  with  a  little  letter,  has  loft  the 
eqaivoqae,  and  confequentiy  the  efience  of  it.  In  1 794-  the  gallant  tlowe 
had  repeatedly  cruifed  many  months  without  beating  the  French,  for  one 
plain  reaibn,  viz.  that  th^y  dare  not  give  him  the  meeting.'  Jacobins » 
during  this  time,  ufed  to  obferve  fneeriogly,  **  Lord,  Haw  he  g»es  out ! 
and  Lord,  How  he  comes  in !"  At  laft,  after  appealing  to  the  public  in 
th^,  theatre  for  advice,  the  ei^emy  vejltvired  out,  and  the  refult  is  well 
known.  Trifling  as  the  lines  are,  yet,  fmce  the  Aiiihik^  has  happened,  I 
will  thank  you  cp  reprint  them.  INCOGNfTUSk 

-On  Lord  Howe's  Victory,  June  i,  1^94. 

AS  traitors  fo  lately  exclaimed  with  a  gnn, 

*^  Lord,  How  he  goes  out !  a&d.  Lord,  Hdw  he  comes  vx\ 

We  now  to  the  traitors  themfelves  may  appeal. 

With,  "  Lord,  How  did  they  ftare !  and.  Lord,  How  did  they  feel  ?** 

^'        "  ■      '  ■"  ■  '  ■  Jl        ■!'■  ■    M  ■■■!  I        !■■     ■  ■  .1  ■■■  ■     -^    ■'         ■      1      I  !■■>     ^.T 

'    "■  » 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

?OLWHELE's  Defence  againfi  the  Attacks  of  Mr.  Overton  Met  Ui 
Friends;  which,  though  long  com^sed^  has  been  uo^yokUbly .pQApQaif:d> 
flia'l  ceruinly  me^t  with  eariy  infertionv 

Id  anfwer  to  a  Corfefpondent  we  obft^rv^,  tb4t  we  kntyw  of  no  inioiided 
octavo  edition  of  the  work  to  which  h^  refers. 

'  ' ""  — \ * ~ '  ^-^^^--^.^ —        .   ^  .1    ,  ,        ■        ,.        ^      ■  a      II    I 1 I  ■  I  .1  ■    *   "^  '  u  -  -         --        -       "> 

Ta    OUR    READERS*  ' 

/ 

TH'E  delay  In  the  publication  of  this  Number,  which  (hould  have  ap- 
peared on  the  firft  day  of  the  prefent  month,  has  been  occaiioned  by  the 
unjufl  demand*  of  the  Preflmen,  with  which  the  Printers  and  fiookfetlers 
very  properly  refufed  to  comply ^ 
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;  Review  and  Magazine, 

"'\:  For  APRIL,  1805. 

»  .  *  r      »  ,         .     «  •'-  ».      •  '.     . 

J  f^l     ill    I '  1 1    J    '   '  ■   I  ■•       ■  '  -»^— —   ^        ji^^gi--    I  ■  .  ^.,    I  ■  ]"i  ■    '  ■  '    '  '  t  *■  1 "  I    ~~^^^'^^^^~——^^~^^^J^—-~-^^-T^Tif^  - 

.  Poeticde  itaque,  propofitum  aut  duplex,  fiut  ex  duobusi  «lterum>  vitlgo 
^^tuitpr'^  nimiruxn  aut  Prodefle,  aut  Del^dare,  aut  .etkun' Utruiaque. 
%iflein  eqixyein  tTtilitatetn  fbiuiiimodo,  quafi  ulcimum  igjus  jSneni,  ftatixir- 
fifift'-Dele^tetioneitt  ^fero,  quaii  rationem  el  viam,  per  qixatn  a9  iftum  Unehx 
unice,  perveniret ;  ita  at  judicaretur  prodefle  Dele^qdo.  '    T    ^    '  •  • 


t««l       <     ■     »!  I  I     »   ^Ij     I     I    -^i    »     ■              <  |l^~i«^^i>i|tf»l»«M|l  ■       Ml   ■<      I.        .    ■»■.    Mll»l       ■        I   M    I      I  ■.!*■...■  Il     I  «    <«  p  '    I      >    li     «  H'  %!><■■■» 

I  f"l  '    '       a-^^^^^j-^-    -    .         I  ■  It    !-■  I  ,1  ^>j  I  rr—    ^1  -'r  r     1  r     ->       •    -  ..-..-.       ■  .        .   .  g  -.^-  .^-■■.^  "  t-  -   -  1  ^     ■■MM^fcnm^a 
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&)fij^d€jrations  on  the  general  Conditions  of  the  Chri/iian  Vavenant^  wiih 

'^d^Vi'ew  ioforhe  important  ControverfieSy    By  [the  Reverend]  Jofcph 

Hbldisri  Potc,    A.  M.    Archdeacon    of    St»  Albah's.       Riving- 

•    G^s.-    1803.  ;:'  '^:,*V'; 

'TSH  AT  we  have  not  at  an  earlier  penqcjjjrerented  our  mders  with 

X^  an  analyfis  of  .a  work  calculaied  tb^y  dS&^O  ^Irak  principles 

of  truth.,  to  do  away  mifconception  brv  fome  Very  imp^taat  doctrinal 

points,  apd  to  blunt  the  ^dge  of  the  cpntrovcriiai  fwofcff^s  been  on 

our  patt  Qccafioped  by  a  delay,  perfe<31y  accidental  ariaSi|avoixfabI^.  ^ 

Anxious  as  we  are  tp  fhe\y  refpecSl  to  every  vyr iter  of  emyience  who 

fubmits  his  opinions  to  the  d^cifion  of  the  public,  the  Archdeacon  of 

'St.  Alban's  is  one  of  the  laft  perfons  living,  to  whom,  a^  a  writer, 

or  as    a  man,  we  would  wiih.  to  be  thought  indifFereiiit,'  or  inat- 

»tentive.  '  '        '  •  ,-..-*' 

Th^  objetft  of  our  author  is  to  colleft  into  one  yieW  the  conditions 
of  the  Chriftian  covenant,  repentance,  faith,  ^njd  obedi- 
ence, as  they  are  delivered  in  the  prime  propofels  bf  the -Gofpel— 
I.  6y  John  the  Baptift,  ,11.  By  Our  Saviour.  IIIv,  By  the^ 
Apoftles,  Spme  of  the  moft  important  of  them  he  recites  by  jyay 
of^preHoiinary  to  the  main  doflrine  which  he  would  eftabllih,  witb 
this  unanfwerable  dcdudion,  "  Thjit  the  feveral  parts  ^nd  4;>ffices  of 
.Chriftian  duty,  to  what  grace  foeyer  th^y  belong,  w.|ll  i^ve  their 
eftiaifite»  and  will  find  their  reward  in  a  due  proportion,  according  tp 
thcircovenanted  privilege  in  ChriftJ«fus.'*  . 
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He  then  proceeds  to  apply  this  teft  to  a  leading  branch  <»  Chrif- 
tian  doarioe,  and  to  confider  how  the  maintaining  the  condition  <rf 
the  covenant  will  affea  the  queftion  of  juJUfiealiu,  *»/«''*•«()'•  ^ni 
this  he  very  clearly  and  accurately  diftributes  mto  thice  diitina  pio- 
pofitions  ;  in  which  he  inveftigates  the  queftion  .- 

Fkft  "  As  the  term  joftiScation  by  Faith  implie*  the  whole  metkodof 
ioMfica'tion  nnder  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  which  the  merm  of  aaoAfr 
fom  Se  true  ground,  and  only  valuable  caofe.  of  our  acceptance  belbtt 

^n*"«' The  next  fenfe  in  which  we  are  truly  faid  to  be  inftified  by  F«itlr, 
it  that  in  which  Futh  apoean  a»  the  leading  pnnaple  of  conduft. 

m  "The  third  fenfe  Wwhich  Faith  may  be faii  to  ftand  alone. u th« 
in  which  Faith  hath  a  pecoUar  offiee  in  the  work  of  jaftifieation ;    nAich 
rfkeTi  w  HomUy  <^rves,  '  no  other  Chnftian  grace  can  fo  properly 
'  b^  faid  to  have." 

With  each  of  thefe  methods  of  explaining  the  fcriptvraU.oa'in< 
of  ioftification  by  faith,  he  proves  that  the  terms  of  the  Chnftian  co- 

"TtJXfrffirw'lS^-onfine,  itfetf  to  the  vicarious  .to„^ 
Bwuof  Chrift.  and  the  dfcaof  that  atonement  as  tending  to  our 
juftificatioD,  he  fay*,  that 

«  Thofe  nnfpeakable  advantages  arc  procured  for «»  *»/ "«*«^?  «*; 
riu-  dit  they  ire  bellowed  only  for  hi,  fake,  and  pu^afed  at  a  pn«w 
w&h^S  Snlibote  nothing ;  though  the  fame  gifts  be  cpnpW  ^f^ 
u7ms  a^are  infeparable  from  the  nature  of  a  ftate  of  trial,  and  from  th. 
moral  charafter  of  man." 

And  that  "  the  conditions  of  the  ChriftUn  covenant  ate  perfeffly 
com^iUe  with  the  folo  fufficiency  of  the  Redeemer's  merits  m  the 
wotk  of  inftification  here  confidwed.  j-A5„n;«, 

vLaM.  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  nice  or  fubtle  diftm&on. 
KrSn7«B  be  more  perfeftly  intelligible  than  the.  difference  be^ 
Nothing  can  wm°  The  condition  of  our  hope;  and  attentwo 
irtSi  one  Po'nJfolvt  a  queftion  which  has  exercifed  the  pain,  o 
miv  aS  &les  with^eafe  the  fuppofed  difcordance  between  .h. 
«"  of  revealed  truth  in  the  mouth  of  two  of  its  luoft  diftinguilbrf 

wjtneffes.  ,      ,     .        «» 

'      u  St  Paul  aim.  Ms  teafoning  at  the  Jews,  and  therefore  he  by.  op» 

^     c      j.Snn  of  a  new  and  better  covenant  than,  that  W  which  tli«r 

the  foundatton  of  "^^^^^^^^chriftian  converts  who  admitted  the  W 

trufted.    St.  Jame»  aaorai^  V  conditions  of  tke 

SS^t   «^S  ^^  faS'-S'^t^rve  without  works  of  pn.ba- 

""I'/He  confines  his  remarks  to  that  which  was  called  in  vf'"''^ 

«  He  ««"»»?*   G-f_i     He  does  not,  as  fome  would  have  iiim,  pn>- 

Condiuons  «f  *;,%£JPgone  mode  of  juftification  before  God.  and  «.?- 

ftft  to  Ihew,  that  thw  «  rae  nm^  ^{g^Qi^^  there  is  not  a  fvUable  « 

i^£'5ufoUow  faith  by  inevitable  confequence.    He  ftppof«  »^ 
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rOBi.tge  very  cafe  of  tbofe  whom  he  rdproves»  that  mfu  migh^J>enftvev 
MxA  ftop  (hort  in  their  bdi^f. ;,  He*  therefore,  proves  ths^  obedience  .«[i«il  be 
added  to  faith,  upbn  the  f^me  grounds  of  choice  and  trial,  .with  the  fame 
volaat^ry.  profectttion  of  the  terms  of  our  engagement,  and  in  ordfi;  to  (he 
fame  end." 

Did  this  acu'e  and  lu;ninoUs  ftatement  require  any  adventitious 
tupport,  we  could  with  pleafure  call  irt  aid  the  ftrong  and  valuable 
teftimony  of  the  truly  apoftolic  BiAop  Home,  as   delivered  in  his 
^ftdtiiirabl*  fermon  befoi^e  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford,  on  James  ii.'24, 
reprinted  in  the  fifth  volitnie  of  his  Sermons.     W«  havei  with  in^ 
iimce.fatisfallton  toourfelves^  confidered  the  Archdeacon's  arguments 
in  the  work  before  us,  fide  by  fide  witih  thofe  of  the  .learned  and  €K* 
^        eeltea^  ptelate ;  to  do  juftice  to  the  coincidence  and  harmony  of* 'opi- 
.  diofi  between  thefe  eminent  men,  it  would  be  neceflfary  to  trahfcril^ 
almoft  the  whole  6f  his  Iprdfhip's' elaborate  difcoorfe.    We  tonteitt 
ourfelves  therefore  with  referring  our  readers  to  th^  Biihop  hiniM^ 
•who  has  indeed  laid' down  rtie  dodlrines  inculcated  by  the  Archdi^KOii 
of  St.  Alban'B  viH(h  fuch  pure  precifion  and   abiUty,  as  might  ht 
deemed  to  fuperfede  all  neceffity.  for  further  dtfci|flion,  on  a^pblnt 
which  ftiould  feim  decided  once  for  all,  and  for  -pyiei;,  .  But  herefiej, 
(as  this  venerable  writer  ohferves)   however  defeated,  however  \x\j 
umphantly  anfwered,  are  only  filenced  for  the  time.,    ,They  feem,<o 
,  ,       make  their  periodical  revolutions,  in  the  Church,  like  comets. in Jjj^  , 
heavens^  now  difappearin?^  and' now  appearir^g  again  in  th^ir  enratio 
.-and  eccentric  courfes,  to  {bed  a  baneful  and  nlalignant  influence  <m 
all  around  them.     <*  Theenemies  of  religion  are  awake  \^  let  not  h» 
friends  fleep*'*  vs»        » 

Pa(lii)g  on  tOsthe  fecpnd  (enfe  in  which  Faith  is  taken  for  the  lead* 
'  ^  '  ■'  V}9i  principle  of  the^  Cbrifti^n  life,  the  Archdeacon  obferves  that  the 
'^*  mj Conceptions  which  generaljiy  arifp  on  this  fubjeft:  are  encouraged 
hv  neglecting  **  to  mark  what  \p^  be^ndiftindly  pointed  our,  thp 
diiFerence  of  intent  between  that   which-  is  wro^ht  by   our  Re- 
deemer, in  order  to  procure  acceptance  for  u/  W^¥ts  own  wpnh  ; 
,aorf  that  which  is  required  of  the  believer  ip.cp^liaince  only,  with 
,the  terms  upoo  which  fuch  benefit  is  beftowed.   The  firft  h  the  on}/ 
ai^ritorions  ground  or  caufe  of  our  falvation  \  the  fecond  is  truly  and 
properly  the. cqnditifjn,** 

ThjB  fame  teft  may  be  applied  to  thofe  aflTertions  of  Scripture 
which  declare  fo  frequently  that  the  grace  of  God  is  freely  given  ; 
and  here  our  author  can vaifes,  .with  infinite  abiiily,  the  dodrinc  of 
cledlion. 

••  In  ord'er,*'  fays  he,  "  to  point  out  more  diflindly  that  their  privileges 
did  not  foUovir  the  claim  of  merit  on  the  part  of  any  among  men,  or  the 
,order  of  nature  in  their  famijiies,  God  frequently  preferred  the  younger  to 
the  elder^  and  declared  his  purpofe  before  the  birth  of  thofe  who  were  to 
be  the  depofitaries  of  his  favour,  and  the  accepted  fervants  of  his  houfe- 
hold.  Both  thefe  circumilances  were  manifefted  in  the  choice  of  Jacob,  > 
who  was  preferred  to  Efau,  the  younger  to  the  elder,  and  that  whcnnci- 
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ih«r  #ere  jret  born :  bot  it  is  ckar  aceoraiiig  to  this  vi<w,  of  whsutsb- 
tare  the  ptivikge  was  which  was  extended  bath  to  Ifrael»  and  his  dcfcead- 
antSy  als  a  bodv.  It  was  not  the  priirikge  of  perfonal  fandificatioti,  k 
^iras  not  an  aofolaie  eledion  or  detnmiAatioa  to  eteraai  life.  For  the 
tender  of  eternal  life  is  always  fufpended  on  conditions ;  and  moft*  cet- 
uinly  the  grant  of  it  did  not  reach  to  all  thofe,  who  were  comprehended  ia 
one  choice  as  an  eleded  people^  itnce  oiany  of  that  number  liyed  and  died 
in  open  trefpafs."  ^ 

We  reconimend  the  feripturid^  illuftfations  from  Mo(e$  and  the  pro^ 
phctt  in  fupport  of  the  roles  thus  laid  dowa,  to  the  p;irtt^u)ar  atteo. 
tton  of  our  fea^rs,  as  foroaiiig  a  body  of  evidence  which  no  foipbi&qr 
can  weaken,  no  controverfy  can  overturn. 

That  thfure  are  iinglc  texts  and  paflage^  of  firrlpture  which;  *<  if 
viewed  apart,  and  conftraed  ftrtAiy  by  our  idioms,  and  in  the  fenfe 
which  fuch  iexpreffions  bear  with,  ii#,  May  feem  to  fpeak  of  an  arbi« 
trary  work  of  grace,  and  of  lejedlion  without  re^e^  to  terms  or 
COfidttions,  or  t6  any  courfe  of  trial  and  probation,"  he  admits, 
iHit  he  claiat^  .that  thefe  palTages  carry  that  fcxipeura^  meaning,  by 
^vnicn.,  .      -  .»,..... 

*'  According  to  a  pecalnu*  form  of  fpcech,  God  is  faid  to  do  that  which 
Cometh  to  pafs  even  by  the  nfe  of  means  which  are  calculated  for  another 
|hirpofe,  bttt  which  are  wilfully  perverted  Apom  their  e^  by  hliman  Miy. 
$iith  idioms  are  common  in  the  faired  language,  and  ctttkinlf  do  not 
convey  the  fame  meaning  which  the  fame  exprefikins  wouid cany  k  oat ' 
ttie  erf  fuch  phrafes.  The  merciful  Redeemer  would  never  cioclc  tfle  mi- 
iefy  of  men  utterly  incapable  of  profiting  with  the  light.''     -'  *  *  ' 

In  the  laft  place  he  applies  the  text  exhibited  in  the  foregcnngiih 
dances  to  th^  dodrine  of  As^tritANCB  ;  by  which  if  no  mor^  wcie^ 
tneant  than  the  witnefs  of  the  confcience  in  not  cdndeomrflg  thofb 
who  exatihine  themfelves  and  their  lives  by  the  precepts  of  thf^ 
Oofpel,  fuch  confidence  not  onjyvleavcs  room  for  ihe  conditiohsof 
the  Chriftian  cbyenj^pt,  but  itfelf  completely  depends  upon  them,  and 
is  fi-aMed  with  reyjei^  to  them. 

In  no  part  of  this  work  is  the  Archdeacon^ more  fiiccefsfiil,  than 
where  he  ftates  the  danger  of  referring  tokens  of  fpirituai  growth  to 
the  workings  and  impreiIion$  of  the  mind,  as  driwu  from  particiihr 
perceptions.  Copious  as  we  have  been  in  our  ex  cradle,  we  cannot 
reiift  the  defire  oi  fubmitting  the  following  paflage  to  the  judgment  of 
our  readers. 

-**  Can  any  thing  be  more  various  than  what  different  pcrfons  may  re- 
quire in  evidence,  when  particular  perceptions  are  made  the  tefts  of  the 
work  and  influences  of  divine  grace?  If  fuch  are  the  proiafi  to  he  de- 
manded, oo<^  man  may  lay  the  ftrefs  upon  the  )oy  which  he  finds  in  be- 
lieving ;  and  may  allow  no  perfoo  to  be  fafe  who  does  ndt  pofibfs  ths 
f^lad  teftimony  in  his  heart.  Another  may  place  the  whole  witnefs  of  his 
hope  in  tribulation  and  anxiety  of  fpirit;  refuiing  to  admit  any  to  that 
privilege  who  difplays  a  cheerful  countenance,  or  enjoys  a  contented 

frame  of  mind.-    Such  conclufions  as  thefe  have  been  often  drawn>  sR^ 

have 
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have  been  prdTed  with  the  moft  imperiousi  earneftnefs  upon  thecojifcieacef 
^f  men.  But  it  is  cafy  to  conceive  the  confequences  which  will  follow 
{torn  eilabliihing  fa  vague  and  fanciful  a  ftandiard  in  a  matter  fo'  impor- 
tant. The  beO:  among  men  have  at  times  complained  of  ajl  heavinefs  of 
fpirit  which  their  rooft  eirnell  efforts  have  hardl/  enabled  them  to-Qiake 
oC  Thi$  has  been  the  thorn  which,  .fome  have  felt  \n  every  age,  event 
amidft  our  earneA  endeavours  to  purfue  the  ways  of  grace  .and,  truth,  of 
duty  and  religion;  and  amidft  the  largely  evidence  of  a  regular  and  holy 
life.  How  dblrefsfiil  and  injurious  will  it  be  to  fuch  perfons,  if  .they  j[)u4 
be  told  to  look  for  the  tokens  of  their  fpiritud  hope  in  a  loft/confid/sj^ice; 
in  fpiritaal  joy ;  in  numberlefs  fenfations  which  others,  not  more  finqere^ 
may  feel,  but  which^ilo  not  fall  to  their  fhare.  This  fnare  has  entangleii 
xaany.  Numbers  have  gone  forrowing  through  life,  befet  with  fears^  and 
troubled  with  uneafy  doab^,  becaafe  they  could  not  boaJd  of  thofe  per* 
ccptions  which  were  never  demanded  from  the  ifir/b  ^cbn  verts  to  the  ikitb 
at  their  ado^iflion  to  the  ftate  of  grace,  aiid  upon  which  the.  rubfequeut 
examination  of  the  heart  was  never  intended  to  be  placed.  On  th^ 
dcher  .hand,  many  Jiave  abounded  in  a  lofcy  confidence,  accompanied- 
with  too  great  mixtiires  of  prefumption,  when  humility  would  have  beoi 
much  more  becomiog  in  their  cafe.  Again  there  ace  thofe  who,  ;a^  was 
before  obfervedt  call  for  tribulation  as  a  teft  of  grace.  They  are  ready 
to  fffprov^  a  comfortable  hope  and  a  fober  profecution  of  the  ways  ^ 
duty,  as  a  reprobate  fecurity.  They  will  tell  thofe  whofe  lives,  and; Rabies 
M^P  an  uniform  and  even  courfe  that  their  religious  fer vices  ;|ire  but 
empty  forms,  and  that  the  cheerfulnefs  o(  their  views,  and  the  calinnefs 
of  their  temper  are  plain  tokens  of  the  want  of  fpiritual  influences  in 
their  heartif  and  fearful  marks  that  they  have  no  part  oc  portion  in  the 
ftatc  of  grace. 

f'  Thus  when  men  attempt  to  draw  the  evidences  of  religions  difppfitions 
tnd  proticiency  Irom  things  whk^h  have  no  common  flandUrd  in  the  word 
of  God,  the  effeA  of  fuch  iniftaken  rules  t>f  judgement  «)1ll:be  terrible  t<> 
fome,  and  of  no  benefit  to  others:  it  will  tend  to  ijltibihelvith^ doubts 
and  apprehenfions  by  which  their  improvement  in  th^'^ays  of  duty  wiU 
be  much  retarded;  and  it  will  beget  in  otiiers  an  overweening  coxUidencf 
by  which  jthey  will  become  blind  to  their  principal  defects."  V 

'  The  quotadom  from  Biflicp  HaH  are  diredlly  in  point,  and  we 
ihoukl  be  happy  to  add  tbe  opinion  of  this  celebrated  father  of  t)ur 
Church;  but  we  Have  already  tranfgreffed  our  cuftomary^liinits,  andi 
tnuft  therefore  refer  the  public  to  the  Archdeacon's  work  for  the  fen* 
timents  of  the  learned  Btfhop ;  fentiments  which  will  ftot  be  rc- 
ccived  with  leaft  attention  by  thofe  who  recoile£t'  that  h«  Was  bim'<* 
felf  a  menaber  of  the  fynod  of  Proteftant  divines  who  met  at  Dord- 
,  recht  [Dortj  in  order  to  carry  into  effeft  plans  of  union,  wnd  to 
adjuft  controverfial  points  on  which  Lutherans  and  Calviiiift»  urthap« 
pily  differ. 

For  the  fame  reafon  we  muft  deny  onrfelvcs  the  pleafure  df-itiaking 
extraAs  from  the  learned  notes  and  illudrarions.  Thofe  however, 
at  Pp.  yo,'  8-3,  f  1,  and  loi,  cannot  be  perufcd  without  *«hfeir  male* 
*»>g  a  irery  coiifideraMe  impfcffion  on  the  tnittd  of  my  perfoii  who  fs 
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aware  of  the  high  importance  or  the  lubjed,  and  ttie  momentous 
truths  which  it  involves. 

One  paflage,  and  only  one  more,  we  ofier  to  the  cohliSeratioB  of 
our  readers. 

I  '  .*  ■ 

'*  Wktt  courfe  can  they  purfae  who  dHlike  the  themes  of  controverfy, 
and  particularly  diiapprove  them  in  the  exercife  of  pablic  teaching,  where 
they  ferve  to  engender  ftrife*  and  to  divide  mens'  minds  ?  What  courfe 
can  they  take  who  love  and  efteem  every  zealous  fervant  of  the  Lord  for 
hit  work's  fake,  and  are  ready  to  bear  with  fach  as  differ  from  them,  tp  - 
rejoice  in  all  the  good  they  do,  and  to  concur  wiih  them  in  the  joint  la- 
)>otir8  of  the  fame  miniHry,  bat  are  nnwillin|^  to  be  caflr  out  from  all  part 
aiid  lot  in  the  matter  for  the  fake  only  of  fuch  differences  ?  Muft  they  fit 
^11  when  many  an  e|fort  is  made  to  withdraw  the  hearts  of  thofe  com- 
mitted to  their  paftoral  care,  and  to  depreciate  their  inftru£^ions  ?  Mail 
they  filently  permit  themfelves  to  be  held  .out  to  the  world  as  men  who  are 
cither  ignorant  of  Oofpel  truths,  or  averfe  from  all  found  dodtrine  t        ' 

*♦  Are  they  the  dodlrines  of  the  Reformation  which  are  called  in  qnef- 
ttOn  ?  By  no  means.  The  fame  differences  which  exKl  among  us;  ^ll  11 
ihat  Church  whofe  errors  have  been  cail  out  fo  happily  from  oor  commtF 
jiion.  The  Dominican  and  Francifcan,  and  more  recently  thc^JaitfMtft 
and  Jefuit,  hare  the  fame  variance  between  themfelves  which  we  hawfl. 
It  is  the  old  dxi&  of  the  fchools  which  ftill  makes  the-cloud  in  whkh  the 
fcofte  is  prolonged.  It  would  perhaps  abate  the  ^al  of  fome /or  (iicl^ 
ventnrons  (peculations  if 'they  would  confider  from  what  foorces  the)^ 
have  been  chiefly  drawn,  and  liow  little  benefit  is.  licly  now  to  follow 
from  reviving  thofe  intricate  and  endlefs  fubtieties,  and  confounding  tllem 
with  the  neceJ^ry  grounds  of  ChrijHan  faith." 

An4  here  we  relu£lanrly  take  leave  of  a  ipofi^^  able,  zealous  ai^ 
orlfaodoiL  advt^Qntf  for  xhp  faith/  whofe  various  and  diiFiifive  lahourii 
'bave  einhr»ctdir«Ap)oft  every  branch   of   literature  and   tafle,   but 
*iwbofe  higheft  |>raife  is  certainly  that  of  being  among  the  ikA  and 
^A  read  of  divines  now  living.    He  has  confidered  ths<^i«ogv  as 
femething,  not  to  be  the  refult  of  nnere  intuition;  not  the  cheap 
and  gratuitous  attendant  on  the  facerdotal  habit  and xharadl^er;  but 
■sks  a  icience,  as  a  ftudy,  as  the  primary  and   necrflary  accompli^* 
anentof  a  clergyman.     He  has  engaged  in  the  purfuit.wkh  aiduous 
perfeverance  and  fuccefs.     He  has  not  extrai^ed  his  (lore  of  know- 
ledge from    **  the  lateft  harvefl  of  modern  fejEtaries,    thcie.begin- 
jiing  where  he  fhould  have  ended,  but  from  the  Catholic  dodrlntsof 
the  Chriftian  Church.     He  has  drawn  living  water  tor  the  ufe  of 
tjie  fan£luary  from  the  pure  fprings  of  primitive  antiquity,  andnof 
irom  fuch  as  ccmies  at  fecond  or  third  band  froin  the  l-ke.cf  Ge- 
neva/*    Talents  like  thofe  of  our  author,  fo  iippiied,  feem,to.point 
him  out  %s  an  object  of' favour  to  the  diipenfers  of  ecglefiafticai  pa- 
tronagef    At  prefent  .we  fe>.r  tfe^t  hi^^  appointinenta  in  th*  .iCburcfc 
iire.  little  worp  than  nominal;  while  there  certainly  is .  no  fituation 
Vhich  can' be  adorned  by  honourable  p^ri^pipj^,  high  charaflcr,  (M 
Jearning,  found  divinity,  and  a  mpft  correia  and  exemplary  lifc^  ta 
Wbi^  .we  ibould  ppt  with  pride  and  plcaTurc  welcome  the  Arch- 
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Jcacc^  of  St,  Alban's.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  this  faithful  fervant 
.  will  not  lofe  his  ultimate  reward ;  he  will  meet  with  it  ini^a^better 
country^  where  virtues  fuch  as  his,  if  they  are  not  the  caufe^  are  ai 
leaft  tii  cendition  of  his  hope* 

We  had  aimoil  forgotten  to  mention  the  (bort  but  elegant  dedt« 
eatory  addrefs  from  our  author  to  his  friend  Dr.  Gray,  prebendary  ef 
Cbichefter,  Happy  are  we  to  greet  that  learned  and  excellent  divine 
by  atitle,  conneded  with  a  fituation  of  more  confeouence  in  the 
Churchy  which,  neverihelefs  (knd'precifcly  for  the  reaions  alleged  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Archdeacon  of  bt.  Alban's)  we  wifli  to  confider  as  the 
prelude  to  fiill  higher  exaltation  and  emolument. 

The  Annual  Regi^r;  or^  a  Viewef  the  Hifiery^  Politics^  and  Litera-> 
ture  for  the  Year  iio2.  i  Vol.  8vo.  tages  about  8ap.  los*.  6d. 
Otridge.     1803. 

IN  the  courfe  of  our  critical  labours  we  baye  repeatedly  ani« 
madverted  on  volumes  of  this  performajice.  We  have  not  re« 
viewed  the  work  in  fucceffion,  but  we  have,  noticed  various  per* 
tions,  which  mark  its  policica)  principles  and  literary  ability*  Of 
the  firft  we  difapproved  highly,  as  the  author,  wha  feems  to  have 
condu£led  it  for  a  feries  of  years,  was  evidently  ho(tilc  to. that  plan 
oi  Antigallican  and  Anti-jacobin  politics,  which  faved  th^  country 
from  revolutionary  anarchy  and  dependaiice  on  the  defpotifm  of 
France.  The  prmciples  of  the  writer  however  fluduated  a  good 
deal,  and  it  fometimes  feemed  as  if  he  had  not  fully  made  Up  hit 
mind  OQ  feveral  political  queftions.  The  ability  of  that  feries  of  the 
.Annual  Regifter,  as  on£  hiftorical  work,  was  liable  to  many  ob- 
"jedions.  l*he  aucbor  never  appears  to  have  the  whole  of  his  (ubjedt 
heknt  him  at  once>  but  to  take  it  in  parcels  a$  they  came  to  hand. 
Hence  fh^re  is  a  want  of  unity  €>i  deiign  and  exeooi h>n  in  the  re* 
fpeilive  volumes.  Not  one  made  you  fully  atqud^tM  with  the  year 
that  was  handled,  and  all  in.conjundton  did  not  contain  a  clear  con- 
catenated view  of  domeftic  and  foreign  I'eiatiorts  and  proceeding 
from  1790  to  180 1.  The  period  we  believe  undertaken  by  one 
gentleman. 

But  though  this  did  not,  like  the  Annual  Hegifter  of  Burke,  bear 
4be  legitimate  marks  of  hiftorical  cpmpofition,  and  was  far  inferior  as 
a  found,  ufeful  andeltgant  narrative,  to  that  with  which  the  Meflra« 
Riviagtoos  followed  up  Dudfley's  produ£iion,  yet  it  really  poffcfled  a 
conliderable  degree  of  ability  often  very  energetically  employed, 
though  not  rarely,  injudicioufly  managed.  P'or'that  feries  of  years 
it  was  not  an  able  work,  but  evidently  the  work  pf  an  able  mani 
but  the  principles  we^e^  extremely  reprehenfible. 

The  volume  before  us  bears  every  intrinfic  mark  of  being  exe- 
cuted by  a  quite  diSiirent  writer  or  writers,  from  the  preceding  tea 
or  iwdve.    Ita  principles  are  much  better,  and  its  ouucxials  infi- 

Z  4  nitc^ 
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nitcly  wprfc.  wc  arc  forry  to  fee  an  editor,  or  condu£)or,  ^  evi- 
dently the^  befty  religious,  and  political  intentions,  unhappily  fiounl 
jdering  beyond  .his  depth.  '.    " 

The  ifirft'  aiid  moft  important,  part  of  an  Annual  Regift^  is  the 
domeQic  politics,   and    particularly   the  proceedings   of  parliatnent. 
The  editor  of  fuch  a  work ,  is  a  yearly  hiflorian^  who  is  lx)und  by 
the  fame  laws  with  other  hiftorians;  and  is  hot  indifcriminately  to 
record  every  aS  that  took  place  during  the  period,  but  to  feleft,  di- 
geft,  and  arrange  fuch  materials  as  may  make  the  reader  moft  com- 
pletely acquainted  with  the  nature,  fpirit,  and  obje<5is  of  the  per- 
fons  or  bodies  whofe  conduS  affefls  the  welfare  oT  fociety.     It  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  annual  hiftorian^  when  about  to  take  parliament 
for  his  fubjcfl,  to' open  his  work  with  an  introdu6tory  view  of  the 
ftate  of  affairs  and  parties;  to  explain  the  fubjcSs  which  thefe  na^ 
turally  prepare  for  parliament ;  and  therxe  more  eafily  to  proceed 
wjth  a  narrative,  of  which  the  reader  has  feen  the  grounds  and  out- 
fets.     In  confidering   fuhje£ts   of  parliamentary  difcuflidn,  a  com- 
petent hiftorian  will  clafs  and  difpofe  them  under  their  refpeSfi^ 
heads',  and  will  prefent  the  fubftance  of  the  arguments  on  both  fides  ih 
COMPRESSED  NARRATIVE  moti  than  detailed  diahgue.    As  thiseditot 
Tecms  truly  a  well  meaning  man,  we  muft   inform  him   6f  a  dif- 
ftrchce  between  two  different  clafi'cs  of  intelJedual  effort,  which  he 
feem^to  have  totally  overlooked.     An  historian  and  a  new^aper ^ 
reporter  are  mt  identical  term  in  literature.     It  would  be  one  kl^d  rf 
talents  >which  would  repeat  the  words  of  members  with  all  the  inter- 
rpeifions  of— Jtlie  right  honourable  gentleman-^my  learned  friend— and 
etherfcxpletrv6S,  with  perfefl:  accuracy  throughout  a  whole  fcfiion ; 
arfd  anotncr,  which  would  give  a  reader  a  view  of  what  parliament 
had  propofed,  had  purfued,  and  had  done  in  that  ftflion.    ^orryaw 
we  to  fay  that  this  profeiTed   hiflorian  is  in  the  parliairkentary  pait  of 
his  fubjeS  a  mere  common  place  reporter  of  debates,  and  that  his 
whole  domcftfc  hiftory,  as  far  as  refers  to  legiflature,  extending  from 
page  ]  to  page  fSo,  is  neither  more  nor  iels  than  a  repetition,-  with 
fome  abridgemetits,  of  what  might  have  been  every  mominji:  aft^'r 
debates,  •  re^d  in  the  Tfmes,  Chronicle,  Oracle,  Poll,  and  Herald. 
This,  which  makes  five-:eightbsof- the  hiftory,  we  .pronounce  to  hie 
neither  more  nor  left  than  compilations  from  nfewfpapers. ,  The 
fdrmtT  editor  did  not  defcend  to' (Uch  paltry  modes.     Indeed  he  had 
no  V>cdafion,  bccaufe,  though  by  no  means  a  regular  hiflorian,  he 
was  vigorous  and  energetic.     This  pooi  man,  who  has  tried  bis 
hand  at  1802,  mufl  either  be  a  reporter^  or  a  ftudent  under  re- 
porters.    Infiead   of  giving  the  grand  outlines  and  fubjefls  of  dc- 
-Ijatej  the  various  turns  it  took,  %v\A  the  refuk  of-the  whole;  and 
:alfo  connefting  it  with  other  fubgedls  of  debate,  he  has  Inade  rtWs 
ftudy  to  adhere  to  the  cejiume  of  the  gallcryy  and  the  very  typogra- 
phical arrangements  of  newfpapers.     Like  the  reporters,  he  quotes 
the  moft  petty  and   uninterefting  circumftatices  and  obfervadons. 
For  iflftance,  of  what  ccmfe^uence  was  it  tp  the  hiftory  of  the  year 

that 
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that  Lord  Bolton,  in  his  fpeech  fbr  an  ^ddrefs,  fald^  he  would  not 
difcufs   the  preliminaries  becaiife  they  were  not  before  the   Houfc. 
What  Lord  Bolton,  or  any  Lord  did  not  6oy  when  unneceflrary  and 
impracticable,  is  no  hiftory.     Two  or  three  others  exprefled  their 
fentioitnts  concerning  the  peace,  but  quite  vaguely, and  therefore  were 
not  dcferving  of  hiftorical  record.     Our  author  entirely  breaks  the 
g:rand.  line  of  order,  caufe,  and  effe£t ;  ar.d,  hke  a  reporter,  adheres 
limply  to  dates.     In  the  middle  of  the  difcuffion-  of  the  peace,  we 
are  hurried  away  to  the  Ruffian  convention,  of  which   we  have  na 
other  account  in  this  parliamentary,  Aj/?«ry  than  what  is  faithfully  ex- 
trafted  froon  the  periodical  journals.  .  The  queftion  of  ,peace  oeing 
at   length  refumcii,  is   prcfented   in   the  fam^  repetition   of  report 
which  conftitutes  the   reft  af  the  parliamentary  hiftory.     For   ex- 
ample, of  what  importance  is  it  to  a  readei-  of  hiftory  to  krio.w  that 
it  was  three  o'clock  before  ^Mr.  Addrngcori  rofe  to  fpea^  on  the  fob- 
jefl.     This  is  totally  inconfiftcnt  ivith  the  dignity  of  hiftory^  and 
merely  a  fa m pie  of  reporting  goflipping.     There  might  be  readers 
oi  newfpapers  to  whom  the  ftatcment  of  the  hour  might  be  agree- 
able the  next  morning,  but  it  could  be  o^  no  confiequence  to  a  reader 
of  hiftory  at  the  expiration  of  a  year*   , Proceeding  in  a  zigzag  way 
out  editor. .again  takes  up  the  Ruilian  convention,  and  alfo  joins  £Kei 
thanks  to  the  army  of  5^gypt-     Pe.rfevering  in  his  newfpaper  model, 
-he  cicrely  firings  together  paragraphs  and  fpeeches  as  they  had  been 
ftrung  together  before;  and  we  think  every   impartial  reader  who 
goes  over  his.  account  of  the  peace,    ai>d  the  difcuflion   with  the 
Northern  powers,  will  readily  ag-reewith  us  that  this  editor  prefents 
no  view  from  which  we  could,  without  much  difficulty,  learn  the 
individual  arguments  which  the  difFercnt  fenators  ufed  ;  but  we  can- 
not'from  this  Annual  Regifter  find  out  in  fcries  and  conneflion  oa 
what   grounds  Meflrs.  Pitt,    Fox,    and   Addington,    fuppoited   the 
peace  ;  and  Mi;.  Windham,  and  Lord  Grenville,  oppp^f^d  the* peace. 
In  this  mifcellany  we  find  a  mere  huddle  of  newfpaper  reports.    The 
5th  chapter  opens  the  fubje<9  of  free  trade  with   India,  which  not 
being  a  topic  of  parliamentary  debate,  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
a  reporter,  and  confequently  the  reach  of  our  editor.     When  he  at- 
tempts a  .general  view  of  this  fubjc6f,  he  totally  fails ;  tut  when  he 
comes  to  the  particulars  of  the  debate  he  is  fafe  enough^  having  only 
-  to  follow  the  newfpapers. 

The  6th  chapter  feems  devoted  to  the  conclufion  of  peace,  the 
rejoicings  thereon,  and  the  fending  of  ambafladors.  We  expc6!ed 
to  have  purlued  the  domeftic  hiftory  to  a  clofe  before  the  foreign 
opened,  that  two  departments  fo  diftinft  fhould  not  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. ,Our  editor,  ftill  true  to  his  newfpapers,  only  minds  dates, 
and  confiders  that  after  Monday  comes  Tuefday.  He  therefore  pre- 
fents no  order  in  tha  difpbfttion  of  his  ftory*  Without  imitating  his 
mode,  our  criticifni  ihall  carry  his  dotneftic  h^lory  to  the  conclufion^ 
^d  nexttproceed  to  bis  foreign. 

Cb^j}^x  ths  ninth  introduces  pafHaficntary  procecdltigs,  as  bp* 
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fore,  entirely  in  chronological  order ;  ind  copying  rrp.T^  the  reports, 
hdddlcs  together  *'  Adminiftration  quefii.med  as  to  the  failing  of  the 
Breft  fleet,  and  the  French  recent  acquifitions — in  the  Lords  and 
Commons — New  fpeaker. — Printers  and  bookfclters  petition.— De* 
bate  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  claims  to  the  arrears  of  the  dutchy  of 
Cornwall  .-Supply  f^r  two  months. — Debate  thereon — andl  on  Mr. 
Kobfon's  charge  ot  the  infolvency  of  government. — Debate  on  the 
American  treaty  bill. — Eulogium  pronounced  on  the  Duke  of  Bed* 
ford  by  Mr.  Fox." — What  a  ftrangc  farrago  for  an  hiftorian  to 
make  the  contents  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  hiftcry.  Any  man 
compeunt  td  the  ta(k  of  writing  an  Annual  Regifter,  would  have 
coD&dered  the  great  heads  of  fubje£ts  that  occupy  parliament,  af- 
(igned  to  each  an  appropriate  department,  and  not  jumbled  hetero« 
geneous  topics.  He  would  have  taken  one  or  two  chapters  for  the 
peace,  and  difcufied  that  queftion  completely ;  another  for  the  Ruf* 
fian  convention,  and  the  fcttlcracnt  with  the  Nonhern  powers ;  and 
have  finilhcd  that  inquiry,  without  intermingling  any  foreign  mat- 
ter. He  would  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  our  ftate  and  fcbemes  of 
'finance.  He  would  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  Indian,  aod'anotber 
to  Irifli  affairs.  He  would  not  have  fplit  the  view  of  the  peace  into 
three  parts,  to  be  brought  out  in  quite  detached  parts  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  but  would  have  conneded  in  one  view  the  preliminaries,  nc^ 
gotiation,  and  definitive  treaty,  which  are  clofely  conneAed  parts  of 
one  whole.  Another  chapter  or  two  he  might  have  beftowed  on 
what  may  be  called  mifcellaneous  fubje£ls  of  parliamentary  enquiry. 
But  this  editor,  contrary  to  every  rule  of  hiftory^  continues  to  jumble 
matters  that  have  no  other  conneflion  but  that  they  are  to  be  fouiri 
in  newfpaper  reports  of  near  dates.  As  we  have  urged  this  objec- 
tion fo  Wrongly,  and  we  dare  fay  have  demonftrated  our  editor's  in- 
competence to  hiftorical  compofition,  as  far  as  regaids  parliamehmy 
hiftory,J\^^  ftiafi  iiot  again;  unlefs  we  (hould  find  it  abfolutely  nc- 
ceflary,  repeat  our  judgment.  We  muft  obferve  in  general,  that 
chapters  X,  Xlf,  XII,  and  XIII,  continue  to  he  exaSTy  tranfcripls 
of  parliamentary  reports,  and  to  be  the  fame  in  the  mode  as  wefl^s 
the  fubflance  of  what  we  had  every  morning  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing in  commqn  newfpapers  j  and  fuch  materials  this  editor  prefiimcs 
ro  give  to  Britiih  readers  as  the  parliamentary  hiftory  of  an  Annual 

Rcfciifter. 

We  (hpiild  naturally  follow  the  author  to  his  views  of  ^omeftic 
politics,  not  conneded  with  parliament;  but  as  tbcfe^re  fuhjefls 
that  require  lefs  ability  than  the  difcufiion  of  foreign  politics,  and 
the  relations  of  Britain  to  foreign  nations,  in  prder  to  give  the  writer 
fair  play,  we  {hall  try  what  his  views  are  on  thefe  topics,  and  firft 
difcufs  the  fixteenth  chapter,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  con- 
tents.     **  State  of  Europe,    at  the  conclufion  of   the  tjreaW  of 

. '  Amiens of  RuiHa— of  the  Emperor  Alexander— Aufiria—PruW-- 

fmaller  powers  of  Europe. — AflFairs  of  France. — Separate  cOnventHli 
between  that' power  and  Batayig^  in  violation  of  the  fptrit  of  the 

'  treaty 
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treaty  of  Amiens, — l^unis  fubmlts  to  Fraocc. — Diflatisfafiions  in  » 
Sv^ltzerland— rand  in  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Ifles. — Publication 
,  of  the  Concordat,  and  new  arrangements  refpe^ling  [eliglon. — 
Catholic  rsiigion  reftored  in  France. — Ceremonies  thereat. — Afl  of 
amnefty  in  favour  of  the  ^emigrants. — Re-eledion  of  the  firft  Coniui 
ifor  ten  years— arid  for  ITfe. — ^Succcfs  at  St.  Domingo.— Great  power 
and  dotliihion  of  Buonaparre." 

It  is  certainly  very  poffible  for  a  man  totally  unacquainted  with 
thfc  psrliamentary  hi(l"ory  of  England,  to  be  a  competent  judge  of 
the  politics  dV  the  comment ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  the  cafe 
with  our  editor.  His  fjnopfis  juft  now  quoted  is  very  good^  and 
comprehends  the  heau$  of  fome  oi  the  chief  points  which  were  the 
ob]c£ls  of  coiitinental  difcuflion  in  1802.  The  chapter  in  queftion 
opens  wuh  fomc  general  cbfeivations  that  might  ppen  any  ortivr 
ch^pier  as  well  as  the  prtfent ;  and  proceeds  to  the  accpurif  of  Paul 
and  Alexander,  on  both  which  it  delivets  the  opinions  that  were 
current  at  the  tinic.  Our  editor  ^oes  ,on  to  Germany  j  and 
ftrange  to  fay,  although  in  that  year  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  dif- 
cuflion  and  difpiitc  in  and  concerning  Germany  was  the  queftjon  of 
indemnities,  this  writer  gives  no  account  of  the  objeft  and  plan  of 
this  arranWment,  (b  neceffary  to  underftand  the  views  of  fiuo-^ 
naparte.  Tit  mentions  the  word  indemnity  twice,  and  that  is  all 
we  hear  of  it/  If  he  turn  to  the  ntwfpaper  called  the  Oracle,  for 
about  aiitumn  tSo2,  he  will  find  a  very  mafterly  view  of  this  fub- 
je<9:,  which  will  prove  to  him  it  Was  one  of  the  main  hinges  of 
continental  politics  in  that  feafoh  j  and  therefore  its  omjffion  is  a 
dreadful  chafin  in  the  hiflorian  of  that  year.  He  makes  a  few  rc- 
jnarJLS  on  the  unfortunate  rivalry  between  Pruflia  and  Auftria;  but 
what  he  fays  is  very  trite,  and  on  a  fubje^  tl^at^require^d  vigc  ur  and 
energy.  Hitherto  we  muft  fay  the  foreign  hiftorian  Is  i^s  trifling  as 
the  domeftic ;  and  that  he  knows  no  more  what ,  Jpuonaparte  is 
doing  in  France,  than  he  knows  what  our  parHamentary  leader^  are 
(ipinfi:  in  England. 

He  now  condufis  us  to  the  convention  between  the  French  and 

.  Batavian  republics,  which  he  allerts  to  be  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 

Amiens.     We  are  convinced  it  was  fo;  becaufe  we  have  exam med 

the  real  grounds;  but  in  this  regifter  we  find  no  reafon  for  forming 

one  opinion  or  another  upon  the  fubje£l.     From  this  a£l  our  editor 

takes  a  very  wide  jump  to  a  peace  concluded  between  France  and 

Tunis  which  had  not  the  fmalleft  connedlion  wi^h  either  the  antece-s 

dent  or  fubfequent  paflages.     Fn  m  the  Dey  of  Tunis  our  moveable 

..  .editor  pafles  over  to  the  Pope ;  and  gives  an  acqount  of  the  Concordat  j 

«both  in  fubilance  and  in  the  forms  of  its  introduction.     The  chapter 

conclude  with  the  perpetual  confuKhipof  Buonaparte;  and  this  is  all 

...we  learn  of  the  forefgn  ftate  of  Europe  in4he  chapter  apprrpriated  to 

j/A^tfubjea.     In  fome  fubbrdinate  chapters  there  are  occafional  re- 

V.  marks,  6ut  they  prefent  little  view  of  the.condud  aiiS  fchemes  of  the 

French  /t)ler. '  A  few  fads  are  mentioned^  but  tiomrno  pan  of  the 

* »  foreign 
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foreign  hiftpry,  of  :this  Annual  Regider,  can  it  be  Itarned  what  Biiom* 
parte  was  doing  in  1802  refpcftijig  France,  Italy,  and  the  other  dc^ 
pendencies  of  Trance;  what  he  was  dojng  or  attemptiirg  to  do  for 
humbling  the  potentates  of  the  continent  j  or  what  he  was  doing  rclf- 
pefl'mg  England  ;— one  of  the  moft  important  rub|e<as  of  1802.  Wc 
do  not  in  this  Annual  Regiftcr  perceive  the  Corfican  defpot  to  exhibit 
that  complication  of  iniquity  and  imperious  fury  w|iich  ftrohgly 
marked  the  a£ts  and  con d  11 61  of  Buopaparte  in  1802;.. and  for  ai|ffht 
we  can  learn  from  this  writer,  Buonaparte  was  merely  proud  and  ambir 
tious.  It  is  not  that  our  author  like  his  predcceffor,  is  favourable  to 
Buonaparte,  for  he  is  as  much  the  contrary  as  we  iare,  but  he  cannot 
felcft  inftances  though  exifting  in  great  abundance  to  fupport  a  pro- 
pofition  which  he  is  moft  defirous  of  eftablifliihg. 

Although  <Jur  author  totally  fails  in  the  two  principal  parts  of  an 
Annual  Regifter ;  and  leaves  the  reader  little  more  acquainted  with  par- 
liamentaryhiftory  and  with  continental  politics  than  he  found  him,yetit 
muft  be  allowed  in  the  inferior  parts  of  details  he  is  more  competent. 
The  journey  of  Marquis  Cornwallis  to  Paris,  his  arrival  there,  the 
dinners  he  received,   and  the  attention  that  was  paid  him  are  very  ac- 
curately and  fully  narrated,    ^o  attentive  indeed  is  our  hiftorian  to 
minute  authenticity  that  he  thinks  it  neceflary  to  mention  in  the  nar- 
rative  that  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  fent  his  horfes  to  Calais,  before 
himfclf.     We  ftall  quote  this'paflagc  as  a  verj^  favourable  fpccimen 
of  our  l)iftorian's  power  of  exhibiting  fmall  details ;  and  alfo  as  a  very 
fair  fample  of  what  he  can  do  in  that  fecondary  department  of  hlftory, 
to  compenTate  for  his  failure  in  the  primary-     The  negotiation  of 
Marquis  C nrnwallis  neither  we  nor  any  critics  in  their  fobcrfenfcs 
can  deem  fecondary,  wc  only  beftow  that  term  upon  the  partictilars 
of  his  ftages  to  Paris,  which  is  the  beft  told  ftory,  including  relays  rf 
horfes,  dinners,  and  all,  in  the  work, 

^'TheBrithli  government,  fincere  in  ifs  wifli  for  peace,  appeared  to  give 
credit  to  the  coqfular  court  for  iimilar  difpoiiiions :  it  frleSked  for  its  re* 
prefentative  at  the  congrefs,  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiibcd  charaficre  rf 
'  which  the  empire  had  to  boaft.  A  man  of  exalted- rank,  who  bad  fflled 
wilh  digniiy  the  higheft  ftations  a  Britiih  fubjed  can  hold,  and  who  added 
to  his  other  qualifications,  that  franknefs  and  finceiity  which  are  the  true 
and  becoming  charaaer.ftics  of  an  Englilhman  and  a  foldier :  No  choice 
could  be  more  pleafing  or  more  flattering  to  the  French  ^government.  On 
the  1ft.  of  November,  1801,  thfe  Marquis  Comwaflis  left  LondoD,  attended 
by  a  train  fuitable  to  his  own  dignity  and  to  that  of  the  natioti  he  rcprt* 
fcnted.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  {on.  Lord  Bromej  his  fon-hi-law, 
Mr  Singleton ;  and  was  attended  by  Colonels  Nightingafe  land  Litrtchfllcs) 
Mr.  Monre,  who  afted  as  his  fecrctary ;  three  of  his  Ma)eft/s  mrffetjgers, 
«hd  a  large  train  of  fervRnts.  He  had  previoufty  feat  over  to  Calais  h» 
borfes  and  his  equipage,  which  were  far  luperior  i^  fpteodour.aodappoi^ 
ments  to  any  thing  which  bad  been  fecn  in  France fince  the  nevolutioo.  » 
anxious  was  hislordftiip  to  execute  this  important  miflion,  that  rithoogh.tb^.. 
weather  was  extremely  tempcstooiw,  he  refolved  to  embark,  onthei^or^ 
inff  of  the  third  of  November  for  Calais.  One  of  the  veftcU  whieh  ca^ 
ried  the  baggage  was  ftrandcd  and  16ft  near  Boulogne,  and  the  inhabitant 
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^  ihtt&mof  Cakth  watched,  with  thetiioft  anxioim  folicltude,  therefTel 
ln'#hicb<his  iordthip  was  ^tnbarked^  mii6h  wa»  apprehended  for  itk  fkfety; 
bat  towards  night  the  {hnrm  fomewhat  abated,  and  he  landed  under  a 
g^ioer^l  falttte  ot'  arijlleiy  from  all  the  forts*     The  next  mornidg  he  was 
vifitfd  by  the  whole- of  the  conlUtuted  amhoritiea  of  that  didri^^  and  hi  the 
coarfe  of  the  day^fet  out  for  Parii,  whera  he  arrived  os  the  evening'  of  Che 
7th.  On  the  ^h.  he  was  introdaced  to  MonHeur  TaUeyrasid,   the  mifitiior 
for  foreign  aflairs,  and  partook  of  a  fplendid  dinner^  a<r  which  were  ail  the 
mofi  diflingailbed  perfonages  In  Paris.     The  next  morning  he  was  prival^y 
introduced  to  Buonaparte,  whocoaverfed  with  him  for  a  conBderable  time. 
Thia  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  public  rejoicings  in  Paris,  00  account  of  the 
p4E^ace«     The.prefence  of  th«  Britifh  minifter  added  conliderably  to  the 
getieral  joy  on  the  occafion.     By  a  privatfc  order  of  the  police,  his  carriage 
iff'as  the  only  one  whtch  was  perrartted  on  that  day  to  pafs  through  thie 
^^owded  iireets.    This  piivilege  was  moft  cheerfully  ac<|uJefced  in  by  the 
*  Pari£an  mob,  who  leltj  at  teaS>  as  mnch  difpofition  as  the  government,  to 
fsay.  every  poflibie  compltttaent  to- his  iordfliip  as  ambalfador  of  .Gneat 
BritaiDj  and  the  bearer  of  the  welcome  tidings  of  peace.     In  the  evening 
I«ord  CornwalHs.  was  invited  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuillcines,  to  fee  the 
iliafninations  and  firewcorks.     After  thi^  day  hia  lordihip  gave  and  received 
fome  grand  dinners,  at  which  generals  Mpreau,    Malfena,  Berthldr,  »j:id 
feyeval  of  the  firft  charafters  in  France,  were  prefent,  but  he  never  dine^ 
y^lth  the.  firff  conful.     It  appeared  from  this  circuraftaace,  that  aUhoi  gk 
l&uoQapart6  was  in  the  habit  of  aiking  diftingulfhed  chara^ers,  of  evcr^ 
coantry,   to  his  table,  as  a  private  indi vidua I«  yet  to  ambaiTadors  he  6:ood 
upoin  alltheilri^efs  of  the  etiquette  of  crowned  heads,  andpreferved  the 
greaicft  degree  of  ttate  and  ceremony.  . 

'  <'  His  lordfliip*s  reception,  however,  at  the  French  cpurt,  \rotf  huarked 
with  aiorc  diftindion  thati  had  ever  befoi*e  been  paid  in  France  to  any 
ambatXacbr. .  Befides  the  guard  of  honour,  which  was  appointed  to  wait 
•fit  bia  hotel,,  cH^ders  were  giVen  to  the  foldiers  at  every  ^orps  de  garde  tiiat 
when.  his.  carriage  paiTed,  die  guard  ihould  turn  oqt  and  carry  arms.  This 
as  ^  u^ark  of  diiimdion  wa,s  one  of  the  hightll  compUmenta  th^t  could  be 
ihown  hiiu,  and  fuch  as  never  l)efore  was  paid  to  any  foreign  mini  iter  in 
France.  Notwith  dan  ding  all  this  conapliment  and  ceremony,  his  iordHiip 
.  was  foon  tired  of  Paris,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  November  fet  out  tar 
Amieni.'* 

Xhjs  ts  really  a  very  diftin£t  and  amuiing  account  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  progrefs  to  the  place  of  negotiation^  and  the  various  inea6^ 
that  were  employed  for  his  xecepcion*  and  enteitainment.  Were  the 
chieif  purpofe  pf  ^n  embaily  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  recepiion  r.t 
ippurt^  we  m^ht  M%St  this  as  a  capital  fpecimen  of  diplomatic  hii^ory. 
&«it  our  editor  ought  to  be  hiformed,  that^  it  is  of  more  confequence 
^wh%t'fui  aoabaiTador tiid  in  the  purpofe  of  his  miflion,  than  how  he 
^W4a  MiMiifed  or  fea0ed»<  <  He  doea  no£4:>refent  the  (lighteft  view  of  the 
^ncgori^iokiat  Amiena;  aind  in  no  part  of  the  i^nnual  Regifter  for  iSolk 
can  tve  .find  any  mat(}fia)s  on.  that  fubjed  but  thofe"  which  we  have 
quoted  on  the  reception  of  Lord  Cornwailis.  This  is  a  great  dc/ed;  iji 
a  hiftory  of  Europe  for  1802  as  the  negotiation  at  Amiens,  apart  from 
the  fhew  and  the  dinnerS|  was  one  of  the  mod  firiking,  political 
events  of  that  year. 

We 
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We  find  anotKcr  fubjed  roufes  the  talents  of  putr  hifllorian,  that  it 

the  illuminations  on  the  peace,  on  which  heiSi  more  fuccind  than 

on  the  eoibaOy.      He  cqntents    himfelf .  with   detailing  the  boofes 

whofe  exhibitions  were  mod  (Iriking;  and  eight  or  ten  for  the  briL 

liancy  of  their  lampSy  are  devoted  Hy  the  bUhrim-Wli\\ik»'in\imrt4\f 

which  may  be  allowed  h\mk\t.    On  the  W  ItmifiAer  ^o^^Mi^tefife 

eled ions  we  have  the  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  ouf  h\\}ot£»n nn'Jh^ 

in  his  politics;  and  neither  the  friend  of  vulg;ar.  itifMence  ieekilig  ^ 

place  for  which  it  was  To  totatly  unfit  in  the  p^ribn  of  a  iheriflT's  Voko* j 

nor  dazzled  by  dignity  and  imtnenfe  fortune  in  a  furious  demagog^^ 

who  without  being  able  defired  to  be  Confpicuous.  ..  ;,  ^ 

Little   farther  worthy    of  obfervation   occurs    until   the    lytkl. 

chapter  which  contains. an  account  of  the  Fr^ench  expedition  to  S(» 

iDomingo.     On  this  fubje6l  our  author  proceeds,  on  a  fimilav  principle 

to  that  which  dictated  his  compofitiona  on  Britifli  parliansentary  hiftorjs^  I 

and  the  foreign  politics  of  Europe.     He  Ikis  ao  general  or  previoiii? 

knowledge  of  the  fubjedl^,  but  feems  to  truft  Entirely  to  the  d6tails  he 

can  pick  up  according  to  the  order  of  dates.     Therefore  he  brings  i|f 

to  the  lAion,  without  making  us  in  the  fmalleft  degree  acquaiste^ 

with  the  fcenes  or  a£tors,  fo  that  we  mud  grope  our  way  the  beft  Ke 

can.     Common  events  he  narrates  ac(;ording  to  the  oni^r  in  which 

th^y  are  narrated  in  the  gazettes ;  but  we  do  not  find  op  the  w\f^]f 

what  cSc€t  the  French  have  produced  in  St.  Domingo  in  |8o2;  ai  ' 

therefore  it  is  no  annual  regifter  of  that  year  as  far  as  relates,  tq^f 

Pomingo.  a 

Every  page,  paiTage,  and  fentence  of  the  work  confii^ns  oilr 
firft  opinion  that  the  editor  is  totally  incompetent  for  either  the  do* 
meftic  or  foreign  hiftory  of  an  Annual  Regider;  and  that  the  work  Is 
uaworthy  of  that  name*  On  the  other  hand  we  allow  that'  in  v^ 
inferior  departments  the  writer  is  agreeable  and  amufmg  ;  ancltQ  thtk 
we  would  advife  him  to  adhere.  We  (hall  however  fpccdily  renw  oir 
(IriSu^es^n  the  work  in  its  fubfequent  volume. 

Wc  lament  that  MeflTrs  Rivingtons  do  not  take  e;fFe£lual  meafurcsfor 
bringing  on  their  excellent  work  to  nearly  the  fame  period.     Whenever ' 
they  can  be  contemporary  with  this  paltry  huddle  they  of  cour^  mull 
crufh  its  exiftence  unlets  it  change  its  ptefent  charaider.     We  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  author  of  this  article  can  really  be  a  fiterary 
man ;  at  leaft  of  note  and  talents  higher  than  a  newfpaper  reporter. 
We  are  convinced  the  work  could  not  be  recerved  by  any  impartial  men 
of  fenfe  or  difcriminat'on,  but  for  want  of  another  ot  ihe^lame  period 
wirh  found  political  principles.     Much  as  we  reprobate  the  NifiwAit- 
nual  Regiiler,  we  muft  admit  it  poffefles  a  degree  of  abifii^y  very  ftr 
fuperior  to  this  prodiiftion.     In  a  year  or  two  wc  truft  Mdffrs  Rivinl;- 
tons  will  have  brought  corred  and  mafteriy  views  of  potitfcalMlofT 
near  the  Current  period  ;/till  then  we  defpair  of  a  good  Aiuuial  Ife* 
gifter. 
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m\¥s  Tb€9bgi€d  Inftiiutiu 
(Concluded  fr^m  f.  143.^ 

IN  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  fourtli  book  the  learned  Priaclpal 
takes' *' a  general  vteviT  of  the  fuppurc  which  Scripture  gives  to 
the  Calviniftic  (^ftem*"  He  quotes  many  texu  as  favouring  that 
fyftefn^'bttt  how  far  they  really  fupport  it,  cannot  be  known,  be-r 
caufe  we  have  not  his  expbnations  and  reafonings.  He  notices  thai 
fyftem  of  Predeftinatioa,  fo  ably  defended  by  Taylor  of  Norwich^ 
according  to.  which  the  words  trpoti^a;*  fpo9f«^,  IxXoyn,  l«X6xV,  "refer 
to  a  purpoCe  of  placing  all  nations  in  the  fame  favourable,  cir- 
ctimftsmces  with  fegard  to  religion,,  which  began  to  be  executed 
hy  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  progrefs  in  the  execution 
of  which  depends  ujuon  the  good  pleafure  of  God.  Matth.  xi.  25, 
a6/'  (P.  107.)  We  need  not  fay  that  this  fyftem  is  rejcSed  by 
bur  author.  But  in  the  fourth  fettion  of  this  chapter,  he  recurs, 
jbmewhat  irregularly  we  think,  to  the  removing  of  objei2i^n.s  ^  aad 
^is  fedion  is  altogether  fo  extraordinary  that  we  fhali'  lay  the  whole 
of  it  before  otir  readers. 

<'  The  commands,  the  counfeh,  and  the  exhortations. of  Scrlji^are  are 
aot^rendered  unn^ceffary  with  regard  to  the  Clecl^  by  the  eQcsK-y  of  Di- 
vine Grace.— They  are  addretfed  indifferently  to  all* — They  may  he- of 
real  benn/it  to  many  who  arc  ,not  eleded. — They  declare  what  is  the 
daty  of  ally  and  wmit  moral  inability  does  not  excufe  men  ifrom  pc»^ 
forrotng.**     * 

«*  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  tlie  earneflnefs  of  the  expotlulat ions  of 
Scripture  with  tlM:  infallible  execution  of  the  decree  that  onty  fome  (hail  b^ 
faved,  belongs  to  the  Arminian  no  (efs  than  to  the  Cilvtniflic  fyfletn,  and 
can  be  removed  only  by  abridging,  with  the  Sociniins^  the'  divine  fore- 
knowledge."    (P.  10^.) 

We  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  firft  ib^letice  in  this 
quotation.  ^*  The  commands,  the  counfels,  and  the  exhortations 
of  Scripture*'  are  undoubtedly  nuans  by  which  divine  grace  \%  ren- 
(dered  efFeduaK  But  when  the  learned  Principal  fays  that  thefe 
means  **  are  not  rendered  uhneciffary  with  regard  to  the  ele(3^'*  we 
do  not  underftand  him.  If  he  intend  to  affirm  that  they  are  necef- 
fary  in  fuch  a  fenfe  that  the  eteA  could  not  be  faved  without  them 
(which  is  the  nattirat  fenfe  of  the  words  we  think,}  he  contradicts 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  fyftem,  as  well  as  his  own  applica^ 
tion  of  it  to  particular  cafes,  of  which  we  ihall  prefently  take  no- 
tice. The  general  principle  is  contained  in  the  following  expief- 
fions  of  Calvtn  :  *'  Qmmius  elt^is  certa  eft  vita  aterna.  Excidere  nem$ 
f9Uft^  InVfCfd  Dei  potentia  niiitur  eerum  /alus.''  If  the  learned 
Principal  tbould  reply  that  thvu^h  the  end  be  ccrrain,  yet  it  cannot 
be  acconrtpliihed  v "hriir  the  Tmuns,  we  would  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  wonts  otthe  ConfeJJion  of  Faith  ^  quoted  oy  himfelf  at  pIiiB, 
'^  £/r^  infants^  dying  in  infancy^    are  legencraud  and  faved  bV^ 
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ChHft  through  the  Spirit,  who  workcth  when,  and  where,  and  how 
he  plcafcth.  So  alfo  are  all  ether  dieft  perf^ns,  who  are  uncapahk  of 
being  outwardly  calUd  by  the  miuifiry  (f  the  word,**  (Conf.  of  Faith, 
C<*p.  X.  §  3.)  .    . .  , 

It  would  feem  then  that  *^  the  commands,  the  counfcts,  and  the 
exhortations  of    Scripture  are   rendered   unpeccifary   w'itH  regard  to 
the  cJe6t,  by   the  efficaey  of  Divine   grace."    But  thia'  ^oirit  the 
learned  Principal  flialt  fettle  as  he  pleafes,     "  They  affe;"  however, 
•*  addrefTed  indJfFerenily  to  all/*'    True;  and,  therefore,  we' con- 
clude that  all  have  fal station  within  their  power.     But  no,  fay  Calvin 
and  Dr.  Hill.     Thefe   counfels,  commands   and  exhortations  were 
deftgned  to  be  efl^ei^ual  for  the  falvation  of  the  eledl  afonel    Yet, 
**  they  m^v  be  of  real  benefit  to  many  who  arc  not  clefted.**    The 
benefits  ariflng  from  them  to  the  reprobate  we  have  partly  feen  al- 
ready.    Wc  (hall   here  ftate  them  again   in  Calvin^s  own  words. 
*'  Quorfum  ergo  exhortationes  ?  Nempe^  Ji  ab  imp)is  ohfiinato  cnrie 
fpernuntur^  in  tejiimonium  illis  futura  funty  ubi  ad  Domini  tribunal 
ventum  fuerit :  quinetiam  jam  nunc  illorum  confcientiam  verier  ant  ac 
feriunty  quia  utcunque  irrtdeat  protervijjimus  qui/que^  improhare  tamen 
nonpoteji**     (Inlt.  II.  5.  5.)     The  advantages,  then,  which  the  re- 
probate derive  from  the  exhortations  of  Scripture  are  that  their  con- 
fcience  is  tormented  here,  and  their  condemnation  aggravated  here- 
after.    Calvin  himfelf  was  fenfible  of  the  horrible  blafphemy  of  th» 
part  of  his  fyflem,  and  tried  to  (lop  the  mouths  of  his  opponeflis. 
He  fuppofes  an  objeftor  to  fay,  **  Sed  quid  faciat  mifer  hpmunci^, 
qua  ndo  cordis  moll  it  ies  qux  ad  obedientiam  necelfaria  erat,  illi  de- 
negatur?**    Am  oft  reafoiuble  and  pertinent  queftion  furely.     Hov 
doea  Calvin  reply  to  it  ?    By  afking  another.     *'  Imo  quid  tergi- 
vcrfatur,   quum    DURrriEM  nulli   nisi   sibi    ipsi   mPUXAjf 
QUE  AT  ?*'     (Jbid.)     The  effrontery  pf  this  affertion  can  be  ,equ4ll(ai 
onlyxby  its  falfehood.     For  no  geometrical   conclufion  is  more  evi- 
dent than  that,^  on  Calvin's  principles,  the  hardnefs  of  thefe  poor 
Wretches  is  owing  to  God,  who  has  peremptorily  decreed  that  they 
'fliall  be  damned,  and  will  not,  therefore^  fufFer  them  to  efcape  d?m^ 
nation.'  Our  readers  will  find  at  p.  120  of  our  XlXth  Volume  a 
luminous  paffaze   from  Lib.  III.  Cap.  24.  §17   of  the    InrtitJtes, 
which  teaches  that  wb^t  diftinguifties  the  cleft  from  the  reprobate  is 
faithy  or  as  Calvin  calls  it,  the  divine  illumination,     Thi's  divine  il- 
'lumination,    fays   Calvin,  follows  the  rule  of  Godts  pfedefiinMtton* 
Therefore  it  is  wholly  denied  to  the  reprobate,  who  accordingly, 
f '  how  much  foever  they  may  exert  thernf elves  for  the  pur'pofi^,  canflot 
attain  everlafting  falvation."    Academicus,  indeed^  q^nies  that  this 
15  afferted  bv  Calvin  (Anti-Jac.  Rev.   Vol!  XIX.  .p.'iB.)  ?nd  repri- 
mands  Dr.  Kipling  for  afcribing  to  hitn  fuch  aA  a(}ertion..  Butal- 
thoug;h  it  is  of  no  fort  of  confequ^nce  whatever,  whether  CaJwA 
has  made  this  alTertion  or  not,  fince  the  dodrine  inevitably  follow^ 
from  bis  priuciplea^  yet  the  fa£t  is  that  he  teaches  it  m  te;i3Eis  the  ' 
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moft  exprefs.  Thus :  **  Proeterea  li  verum  eft  quod  Joannes  ait 
[i  Jo.  V.  12],  non  eflb  vitam  extra  filium  Dei ;  qui  partmn  in  Chrifio 
non  habent   [which,    according  to  Calvin,  is  to   be  had  only  by 

faith]  qjJAXES  qUALES  SINT,  QUICQUID  AGANT  yEL  MOLl-v 
ANTUR,  IN    IXITIUM    TAMEN    JETERN^Q^E    MOgTIS  JUDiClt)M 

TOTO  cuRSU  PERGUNT."  (Inft.  JII.  14.  4»J  We,,  there forc» 
affirm  that  Calvin,  if  his  own  principles  be  true,  advances  a  moft 
glaring  and  impudept  falfehood,  when. he  fays  that  the  reprobate  can 
ioipute  the  hardnefs  of  their  heart  to  none  but  themfelves.  And  we 
^cannot >  help  thinicing  ^hat  the  learned  Principal. muft  have  found 
hitnfelf  involved  in  fotne  ujipleafant  difficulties,  when  he  ventured  to 
reft  any  part  of  the  credit  of  his  fyftem  oji  the  afiertion  that  "  the 
commands,  the  counfels,  and  the  exhortations  of  Scripture  may  be 
if  real  benefit  to  many  who  are  not  eleSfed,^^ 

But,  fays  the  learned  Principal,  tkefe  commands,  &c.  ^^  declare 
what  is  the  duty  of  all."  It  is  impoffible,  we  think,,  for  any  thing 
to  fliew  more  clearly  the  wild  abfurdity  of  the  Calviniftlc  fyftem 
than  this  fimple  obfervation.  The  reprobate,  in  confequei^ce  of 
God's  irreverfible  decree,  cannot  perforpi  their  duty;  and,  if  they 
eould;  their  performance  of  it  would  be  of  no  ayail.^  Yet  this  duty 
is  perpetually  inculcated  upon  them,  as  if  God  expelled  that  they 
ihotitJ  perform  it,  and  they  are  damned  at  laft  becaufe  they  do  nat.< 
Sa  rtdiculous  and  impious  muft  be  every  fyAem.  which  feparates  the 
diity  of  a  man  from  his  happinefs.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  For, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Calvin,  it;  feems  to  be  the  duly  of  the 
reprohate  not  to  obey^  but  to  rejift^  the  commands,  the  counfels,  and^ 
the  exhortations  of  Scripture.  However  paradoxical  this  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  eafily  proved.  For  if  the  duty  of  man  confifts  in  co». 
operating  with  the  defigns  of  God,  (which  a  Calvinift  lyill  hardly 
«lenyj  then  for  the  reprobate  even  to  wifti,  by  faith,  repentance  and 
obedience,  to  avert  their  own  damnation,  is  nothing  lefs  than  im- 
piety. With  refped  to  the  learned  Principal'^  remaVk  that  **  moral' 
inability  does  not  excufe  men  from  performirig  their  duty,"  enough; 
has>  been  already  faid  to  render  any  farther  obfervation^  unne<> 
ceffiiry. 

From  the  concluding  fentence  of  the  foregoing  quotation  it  is 
plain  that  the  learned   Principal  mifunderftands  the  Arminian  fyf->: 
tern;  for  we  are  ♦fure  that  he  would  not  willingly  mifreprcferit  it. 
Arminians  acknowledge  no  fuch  decree  as  that  ^^  only  fome  ihall  be 
faved/'     In  perfect  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  the  7th 
of  the  Lambeth  Articles  afterts  that  ^<  faving  grace  is  not  given,  is 
not  graiued^  is  not  communicated  to  all  men,  by  which  they  may 
be  faved  if  they  will;"  and  the  gih  is,  that  ♦*  It  is  not  rn  the  will 
or  power  of  every  one  to  be  faved.'*     Now  Arminiaps  abominate 
both  th^fe  articles.     They  hold  that  fufficienl  grace  is  given  to  ail " 
men,  and  th^t  every  one  may  be  faved  if  he  will.     Theit  notion  of 
the  divine  decree  IS  that  all  fiiall  be  faved  who  perform  the  condi*  . 
tions  of  Salvation,  and  that,  with  the   affidance  of  the  grace  af* 
forded  him,  every  individual  has  it  in  his  power  to  perform  thcfe  con* 
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ditions.  With  the  infilUble  execution  of  fuch  a  dccie^  they  think 
the  earnoft  cTtpofttilaiions  of  Scripmre  perfeAl^  eonfifteftt.  Tore- 
concUe  :them  wi|h  Calvin's  predeftination  they  hold,  itiHcedy  to  be 
hapoffiUe.  •  Let  the  CalviniQs,  however,  iee  |o  that :  it  is  no  coo-< 
eern  oC  ours;    . 

The  laft  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  gives' the  hiftery  of  Calvi- 
M\(m.  And  here  we  c^innot  help  remarking  hdv^  tiitt^h  fuperiot 
Dr.  Hill  appears,,  in  point  of  honefty  and  candid  good  faith,  com- 
pared with  fonjc  of  our  EnglifliCalvinifts.  M^.  Overton  (P.  312) 
would  have  his  readers  beiieive  that  Calvinifm  was  *^  confcientioufly 
maintained  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity."  B»t  the  learned  Prtn- 
cipal,  ingetiuoufly  and  fairly,  dates  its  rife  from  thie  controverfy  be- 
tween  Auguftihe  and  Peiagius.  The  fad  is  that,  previoufly  to  the 
time  of  Augtiftine,  though  expreffions  relating  to  the  Divine  decrees 
occur  occaflonally  in  the  Chriftian  writers,  there  was  no  /uch  thing 
as  a  fettled  fyfiemanc  theory  formed  concerning  thent.  The  firft  fa- 
thers fpoke  naturally  and  pradicaily  on  the  ibbjeA  ;  and  therefore 
their  language- feemsfometimes  to  tavour  human  agency,  fometimes 
divine,  according  to  th^  particular  fentiment  which  they  wiflied  to 
excite.  But  we  muft  haften  to  the  concluding  book  of  tbefe 
**  Heads  of  LcSures,"  of  whidi  the  titfe  is  **  Index  of  particular 
queftions,  arifing  out  of  opinions  concerning  the  Gofpel  remedy,  and 
of  maiiy  of  the  technical  terms  in  theology." 

In  the  firft  chapter  the  author  treats  of  •*  Converfion  and  re- 
generation," terms  employed  by  Calvinifts  *^  to  exprefs  that  change 
of  character  by  which,"  as,  they  fuppofc,  ♦*  the  call  given  in  the 
Oofprl  becomes  efFeSual."     (P.  114.)     On  this  fubjeft  the  learned 
Principal  informs  us  that  the  ^*  Calvihiflic  fyftem,  as  to  the  numner 
of  conversion,  lies  in  the  middle  between  all  modifications  of  the 
fynergiftic  fy/lem,  and  all  fhades  of  rhe  ancient  myftical  theolog]^, 
Xiovf  known  by  the  name  of  fanaticifm."     This  is  high  authority,  if 
any  were  wanted  but  that  of  Calvin  himfelf,  for  an  opinion  which 
we  have  uniformly  maintained,  though  fome  of  our  EnglHh  Cat- 
•  vinifts  pretend  to  controvert  it,  that  the  Calviniftic  fyfl^em  excludet 
all   co-OPEKATiow  OF  MAN   With  God,  whpm  it  makes  the  fole 
operator  in  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  falvation  of  the  eleS.    How 
diiFeremly  the  Churoh  of  England  teaches  is  evident  from  the  te- 
nour  of  her  tenth  Article.     That  Calvinifm  is  not  the  fame  with 
fanaticifm,  which,  as. the  learned  Principal  fays,  **  rcfts  in  fenti- 
ments  and  emotions,"  may  be  true,     fiut  it  certainly  (hduld  feein 
that  Calvinifm  has  a  natural  tendency  to  fanaticifm,  which  has,  ac- 
cordingly, been  much  more  prevalent  among  Calvinifts,  than  among 
Chriflians  of  any  other  perfuafion.     And,  indeed,   a  number  of 
Calvin's  tenets,  particularly  on  the  fubje<Sl  of  Fakhj  lead  the  mimi, 
almoft  irrefiftibly,  to  reft  in  fcntiments  and  emotions/    His  very  de- 
finition of  faith  is  calculated  to  produce  this  effecSl.     *•  Nunc  jufta 
iidci  defi nit io  nobis  conftabit,  fi  dicamus  eflfe  divinie  er<3A  nOs  be- 
nevolcntiae.riRMAM  CERTAMQiJE  coq.nitionem,  quae  gratuitjfem 
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HHlV  TheoUgkal  tnfiituies.  ♦  jl^ 

Chrifto  promiflionis  veritate  funda^a,  per  Spiritual  SaoSmn  ET  R^r* 

VELAtOR    MBNTIBOS    ET    CORDlfeUS    OfiSIONAtUR/*      (Inft.  III. 

2.  7*}'  Th\%  definilioii,  unqueftionably,  prompts  men  to  reft  th^ 
/eality  of  their  faith  on  internal  revelations,  as  well  as  to  look  for 
that  full  a0iU'an9e  of  falvation  which  Calvinifls,  we  beljeve,  very  ge« 
nerally  maintain,  and  which^  in  Calvin's  language,  ^^  Dei  bonit^tipm 
perfplcue  nobis  propolitam  extra  dubium  ponit."  (§15-} 
On  the  worduof  the  definition,  erga  nos^  his  obfervations  are  ftrikjhg. 
The  man  of  a  fober  mind,  we  think,  believes  that  the  promtfes  of 
God  are  firm  anc)  certain  with  regard  to  all ;  and  that  hb  himfelf,  as 
an  individual,  will  reap  the  fruits  of  them,  provided  he  perform  tb« 
required  conditions.     But  this  was  not  Calvin's  idea. 

"  Hie/*  he  fays,  "praecipuus  fidei  cardo  vertitur,  ne  quas  Dominus 
offert  miiericordiae  promi(iiones>  extra  nos  tantum  veras  efTe arbitremur, 
in  nohis  fninime\  fed  ul  potius  eas  intus  complectendo  kostras 
FACiAMits.  .  r  »  .  In  fammd  vere  fidelis  non  eft>  ntii  qui  folid^  per- 
fiiaiione  Deum  sifii  propitium  benevolumque  patrem.  efTe  perfuafus,  de 
ejus  benignitate  omai^  sibi  pollicetur:  nid  ^ui  divinas  ekga  se  be« 
nevolentise  promiffion»b)is    rretus>    inoubitatam.   salutis    expscta* 

tioNEM   PUJ5SUMIT Fidclis'  (inquam)  non   eft,*   nifi   qui    smm 

sALUTis    sEctJRiTATi    iNNixus,    Diabolo   ct   mofti,    confidenter    in- 
fuJtet/^    {§  16.) 

Accordingly  the  faithful  muft  never,  for  a  moment,  entertain  a 
doubt,,  either  of  their  prefent  (late,  or  of  their  future  perfcverancc. 
To  thofe  who  faid,  with  Luther,  that  ^'  etiamfi  Secundum  prse- 
fentem  juftitiae  ftatum,  de  gratia  Dei  judicium  fumere  liceat,  manere 
tamen  rn  fuipenfo  finalis  perfeverantiae  notjtiam,''  he  makes  this  re- 
ply:.  *^Egregia  vero  falutis  fixlucia  nobis  relinquitur,  fi  ad  prasfens 
momentum  nos  efle  in  gratia  conjej^Mri  moi'ali  leftimamus^  quid  lil 
crartinum  fit  futurum  nefcimus.'*     (§40.)  ^  nv'  , 

The  fecond   chapter  of  this   book  relates  to  juftificatton.     The 
learned   author  rightly   fays  that  *'*the  do^rine  of  juftification  by 
faithvwas  taught  by  the  fird  reformers,  in  oppofition  to  the  pkceaf-, 
figned   by  the  Church  of  R^me,    in  our  juftification,   to  perfonal 
rit/htfeoufnefs  and  perfonal  fufferings.'*     (P.  117.)     **  But  Sociniana 
and  Arminian8,"vhe  adds,  *'  have  departed  from  this  firft  doSrine  of 
Proteftants/"    We  have  fo  often  difcuflfed  this  point,  particularly  in 
examining  the  work  of  Mr.  Overton  (Vol.  Xv .  P.  263,  &c.),  Mr. 
Pc^rfon's  firft  letter  to  that  gentleman  (Vol.XVlII.  P.  a5s^  &c.), 
and  in   our    Remarks    on  the   Chrrflian  Obferver    (Vol.  XVIII, 
P.  495,  &c.),  that  we  ftall  not  .here  refume  it%     We  have,  how« 
ever,  no  hefltation  to  fay  that  the  fenfe  in  which  this  clo<^rine  w^a 
taught  by  Calvin,  and  in  which  it  is,  of  courfe,  undierftood  by  hi^  ,_ 
followers,  is  not  the  fenfe  of  the  Englijhi  nor  even  of  the  generality  qf^ 
the  foreigftt  reformers.     "  Calvinifts,"  fays   the  learned   Principal,*' ^ 
**  hold  Jft/fw  jufiificarey  mn  difpofitiveyfed  injirumentalitery     ThiiS 
diftm£li<^n  favours  too  much  of  fcholaftic  Ait>ti!ty;  and  to  fpeak  cue  , 
njind  with  frankncfs,  if  Calvinifts,  by  the  injiruntentality  of  faith, 
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would  fignify  any  th  ng  bat  the  fulfilling  of  a  condlhm  U.bi  pirfirmd 
en  $ki  pari  of  inartj  their  idea  is  uniuteiligibk,  am)  tbeir^bngoage 
jargon. 

•  The  author  adverts  to  the  phrafe.  "  firft  and  focond  juflification," 
both  in  the  fcnfc  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in.,  that  af  Taylor  of 
Norwich  ;  which  lad,  he  fays,  is  adopted  by  the  .^cminiant*  But 
the  dodrinc  of  a  'firft  and  of  a  final  juftifrcalion  in  the  fevfe  of 
Tbylor,  though  perhaps  more  fuily  devel<^ed  by  thea».tban,by  thofe 
who  preceded  him,  was  the  dodrine  of  the  whole  primitive  Church, 
and  is  evidently  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  mud  indeed  be 
the  doftrinc  ot  every  Church  which  docs  not  hold  the  indcfeaibi- 
lity  of  grace.  But  knowledge  of  Chrift^  it  feems,  is  coiifidered  by 
'Calvinifts  as-  eflential  to  falvation,  **  This  knowledge,"  however,  / 
the  learned  author  fays,  ^^  may  be  conveyed  i ir an  extraordinary  maiw 
•ner,  as  it  was  to  Job."  (P.  118.)  No  Chriftian  will  deny  that  it 
ma^.  But  we  do  not  think  him  happy  in  his  exemplification, of  the 
principle.  He  cites  the  pafTage  of  the  Confeflion  of  Faith  (Cap.  x. 
§  3.)  which  is  given  above.  It  is  difHcult  to  f«e  how,  ini  the  prei> 
lent  ftate^  fuch  knowledge  can  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  in- 
fants;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  pofleiCon  of  it  is  indjfpeofibiy  oe- 
ceiTary.  But  as  we  have  met.  with  this  paflTage  again*  we  (balljuft 
take  occafion,  from  it,  to  obferve  that  if  the  learned  Principal  bad 
been  aware  in  what  different  terms  the  Church  of  England  talks  of 
infantSy  he  could  not  poflibly  have  fuppofcfd  that  her  I7th  Article 
tea(:hes  Calvin's  doftrine  of  Predefti nation.  Her  doSrine  is,  not 
that  ele5f  infants^  but  that  all  baptized  infants^  dying  in  infancj^  a« 
fure  of  falvation-.  This  is  taught  in  terms  the  moft'  explicit  and  de- 
cided, in  the  Rubric  which  immediately  follows  the  office  forp^blic 
baptifm,  as  well  as  in  the  Homily  on  falvatioxl.  The  words  oi  the 
Rubric  are,  **  It  is  certain  by  God's  word,  that  children  which  are 
baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  a£tual  fin,  are  unooubtediy 
SAVED."  We  need  not  point  out  to  the  learned  Principal  how  di- 
rectly and  totaUy  this  dodrine  contradids  the  tenet  of  arbitrary,  <2fl- 
conditional  Predeftination. 

As  we  found  no  notice  taken  by  Dr.  Hill  of  the  queftion  con- 
cerning Oiediencgy  under  the  different  afpc/ls  o(  perfedl^  and  /«• 
.^grfeSfbuifincere^'^xth  regard  to  which  our  Engrlifh  Calvinift%  a^^ 
the  learned  Principars  brother  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Moulin  (Anti-Jac. 
Rev.  Vol.  XIX.  Pp.  388,  389.)  advance  fuch  paradoxes,  we  were 
at  firft  Inclined  to*  think  that  his  own  good  fenfe  muft  haVe  fuggeftcd 
to  him  that  the  queftion  was  merely  a  verbal  difpute.  But  we  af- 
terwards recollefled  that  the  Weftminfler  Confelfion  of  Faith  cx- 
pfcffes  itfelf  in  language  vvhich  leaves  no  room '  for  coatrovcrfy  on 
the  fubjedK  **  The  per fons  of  believers  bdn^  accepted  throttgl^ 
<Jhrift,  thrlr  cjood  works  alfo  are  accepted  in  hira',  nat  as  th^b  fbej 
ivere  in  this  Itfe  wholly  nnblameabk  and  unreproveabk  in  Gffs^"^ » 
but  that  he,  looking  up'6n  thetii   in  his  Son,'  is  fleas»I>  TO  AC- 

CEFT^ND   reward  ^HAT  WHICH  IS  SINCfiRB,   ALTHOUGH  AC- 
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COMPANIID    WITH    MANY    WEAKNESSES   AKQ   IMEERF^eTIONS. -* 

(Cap..xvi.  §  6,y  From  this  fenfible  palTage  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
(lent,  notwitbftaading  Mr.  Stewart's  pretcnfions  bcith  to  dUigent 
ftudy  and  to  extraordinary  illuniination,  how  carelefsly  he  has  read, 
how  little  be  underftands,  and  how  completely,  in.  this  tnftance  at 
leaft^,  he  has  abandoned,  the  ConfeiiBon  of  Faith.  It  is  deferving 
of  notice  that,  in  the  origiiial  Scotch  Confi^on  of  Faith,  A«  D. 
15601  of  whi<h  a  copy  may  be  found  in  Knox's  HiAory,  and  which, 
in  ieveral  refpcdSy  we  t^ink^  gi^eatly  preferable  to  thai  of  Weft- 
minfler,  the  fame  foujid  opinion  is  explicitly  maintained.  *<  God 
the  father,   beholdiitig  us  in  the  body  of ,  his  Soiv  ChriA  Jefus,  ac- 

CEF'rS  OUR  IMPERr.ECT  QBEPf ENCE    AS    XV  WHU^  PERFBeTv    Snd 

covers  our  wori[<v,  which  are  defied  with  many  ^fpots,  with  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  Son.'*  (Art.  XV.)  We  recommend  ihefc  extrads  to  the-* 
ferious  attention  oi  our  Evangelical  **  True  Churchmen^*  as  well  at 
the  following  important  affertioft  of  Mr., Principal  Hill :  **  We  have 
DO  warrant  to  fay  that  every  man  may  :tell  the  time. of  his  convert 
fion  ;  or  th^t  the  naanner  of  copyerfioin  muil  be  the .  fan^e  in  all/* 
(P.  120.)  .  .  .     i 

Of  the  word  ^^iixn  the  learned  Principal  fays  that  ^*  it  may  be 
rendered  motntmt  ot  the  New  Teft^ment  where  it  occurs."  (P.  124.) 
That  it^otigbt,  in  general,  to  be  (q  rendered  we  think  incomroveF- 
tible.     But  how  that  meaning  ,fuits  Heb^  ix.   16,   17,  we  ^  not  well . 

terceive.     TI  he  author  names  the  <^  Covenant  of  Works,  the  Abra-  ' 
amic   Covenant,    the    Sinaitic   Cavenant,    and  the  Covenant  'of 
Grace*"     On  thefe  diflFerent  covenants  we  regret  that  we  have  not  a 
full  expofuiJii  of  his  fentiments.     Many   fen&lefs  and   pernicious 
ravings   have  been  publiflied  concerning  the  Covenant  ot  Works ; 
and  what  is  here  called  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  was,   iixfubftance" 
at  leatt,  in  our  apprehenfion,  no  other  than  the  Covienant  of  Grace  : 
ftfelf!      At  p.  1*5  we  find  the  following  (hort  notice  :  "  Termarvof 
the  Covenant  of  Grace.     Hcb.  vLi.  10.     In  what  fenfe  conditions.?^ 
On  thts  topic  alfo  we  could  wi(h  to  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  > 
Dr.  Hiirs  opinion  at  large.     A .  covenant  without  conditions  ap- 
pears to  us^  an  abfurdity«     Yet  it  is  univerfally  known  that  high- 
Jying  Calvinifts  rcje£l  all  condition^. 

Tkie  fixth  x:hapter  of  this  book  is  intituled,  ''  Qiieftions  concern- 
ing Baptifm,"  which,  the  learned  Principal  fays,  was  ^<  (»>iginaUy 
a  folemn   method  of  afiumin^  the  profeflion  of  the  Chiiftian  reli- 
gion ;  a  mark^of  difcii  mi  nation  between  the  difcfples  of  Chrift  and 
thofe  who  adhered  to  another  teacher."     (P.  128.)    This  obferva* 
tion  is  veiy  equivocal.     For  if  the  learned  Principal  means  to  iay  ' 
that  this  (acrament  was  originally  confidered  as  a  badge  of  Chriftian 
profeffion,his  aflertion  iS|  indeed,  well  founded,  but  notjiing  to  the 
purpofe  :  for  baptifm  has  been  regarded  in  this  light  by  Chriftians  of 
all  ages*    But  if  he   wou)d  infmuate  that,  originally^  baptifm  was 
regarded  in  this  light  alme  (which  feems  tp  be  his  meaning,)  he  is, 
w^  sire  perfuaded,  in  an  egregious  miftake.    For  baptifm  was  always 
..  A  a  3  .  confidered 
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coiifidered  both  as  the  fcal  of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  as 
the  means  of  conveying  to  the  party  baptized,  aSual^race  and  re* 
mii&on  of  fin.  The  Socinians,  we  are  told,  confidering  baptiftn  in 
the  fimple  view  abovemeotioned  of-  a  badge,  **  judge  it  unnecefiary 
i;i  Chriftian  countriei,  although  they  retain  the  pradiirfe."  (Ibid.) 
Calvin  judged 'it  unneceiTary  on  a  different  principle.-  It,  was  in- 
deed, in  his  opinion,  the  feal  of  the  covenant ;  biit  it  could  not  be 
neceiiary  to  falvation  ;  becaufe,  in  the  execution  of  God's  infallible 
4ecree>  the  eledt^  whether  baptized  or  not,  muft  finally  be  favd. 
On  the  fubje^  of  this  facrament,  however,  he  Ml  into  inconceiv- 
9ri>le  contradi£lions,  which  were  the  egitA  of  his  principles  of  Pre- 
deftin^tion.  He  held  that  the  children  of*  faithfitl  parents  are  horn 
10  a  ftate  of  grace,  which  is  indefeafiUy  tranfmitted  from  father  to 
ioHt  to  the  Isteft  pofterity.  On  this  accoimt  he  contended  that  the 
children  of  the  faithful,  being  already  poffefled  of  the  fubfiance  of 
baptifm,  and  entitled  to\  the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  could  not, 
without  injuftice,  be  refufed  the  feal.  From  this  notioi?  of  he- 
reditary grace  it  follows,  as  a  neceflary  confcqoence,  that,  it  grace 
oncer  conferred  can  never  be  loft,  either  in  the  indtvitiual  or  in  (he 
race,  the  whole  poftertty  of  a  faithful  man  muft  infallibly  behaved; 
fo  that  i£  Adam  was  ever  in  a  ftate  of  grace,  not  one  of  his  defcend- 
anta  can jpoffibly  be  loft.  Yet  Calvin  taught  that  bapttfm  was  of  no 
iaving  eSoEk  to  thofe  who  were  not  eleAed  to  eternal  life ;  and,  as* 
it  caanot  be  known  whether  the  children  of  faithful  patents  ^re  fa 
eleAcd  or  not^  the  eonfequence  evidently  feems  to  be  that  it  Is  (tn- 
certain  K^hetber  or  not  they  are  actually  born  in  a  ftate  of  grade* 
From  fueh  l^ing  inconfiftency  even  the  genius  of  CalVtii  was  in- 
capable of  refcuing  the  fyftem  which  he  adopted. 

;  *'  Auguftine,"   the  learned  Principal   obferves,   "  held   that  iH 
who  were  baptized  were  regenerated ;  but  that,  unlefs  they  were 
prcdeftinatfid,  thpy  did  not  perfevere/"    (P.  130.)    The  laft  of  theft 
tenets^  we  believe,  was  introduced  by  Auguftin^,  who  certainly  laid 
the  firft  fomi^ai^iaos  of  Calvin's  theory  of  Predeftination,  and  of  its 
cqncomitaot!  offa£b.     But  the  learned*  Principal  is  ag^in  egregioufly 
wrong  wheabe  reprefents  the  firft  of  them  a^  peculiar  to  Auguftinr. 
The  (giSt   is,  that  the  primitive  Church  univerfaily   held,  as  the 
Church  of  England  holds    (fee   Offices   for   Bapt.  and  Confirm, J 
that  all  perfons  baptized,  whether  infants  or  adults,  (the  latter  being 
fuppofed  to  pofiefs  the  proper  difpofitions)  are  alfo  regenerated.    It  is 
thus  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus  (Joi  iii.   5.}  were  in- 
terpreted by  the  ancient  Church,  which  never  knew  or  f^^ote  of  an/ 
other  regeneration  but  that  conferred  in  baptifm.     S<>  true  is  this 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  fathers,  regeneration  and  bapttfm  arc  fy- 
ntnymous  terms*     The  notion   which  eftabliflies  a  diftindion  be- 
tween them,  and  feparates  the  one  from  the  other,  is  ^rittoderkriti- 
novation,  which  has  been  produdlve  of  infinite  mtfirhief  arnd'^^" 
feafe*     The  following  paflage  rather  furprized  liSj  *«  The  iiv^rtt  of 
the  cei^oigny  of  cvflfirmation  is  with  us  fuppHed  by  the  IblenjnJ^ 
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which  wc  oblcrvc  ?n  admitting  young  perfons  t6  partake,*  for  the  firft 
time,  in  the  Lord'^s  Supper.     Cnhin/''*'-  (P.  130.) 

Wc  may,  furely,  ^«ere  be  permitted  to  »(k  by  what- authority  th$ 
Ch>ifch  0/  Scotfaotl  conceives  herielf  >ivarranted  to  fet-afide  an 
Apoflolie-  rite.  Wc  feel,  on  this  cccafion,  the  inconvfenrience  of 
Dr.  Hill's ^neral  mode  of  reference.  IVn  feflions  of  Btok  IV. 
.Cap,  xix.  of  Calvin's  Inflitutes,  are  on  the  fubjedl  of  coi^firmation  ; 
but  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  exadly  to  v^hat  particular  pxiflage. the 
learned  Principal  aUudes.  We  fuppoie,  however,  that  he  had  ia 
hts  eye  Seflion  ijih  of  that  chapter^  in  which  Calvin  reduces  can-^ 
iiroiation  to  the  fimple  notion  of  a  more  folemn  form  of  calrechizing  < 
young  perfons  in  the  face  of  the  Church.  Bert  though  torifiimfation 
be  not  properly  a  facrament,  it  was  always  thought  to*  be  of  a  na- 
tiire  very  diflFerent  from  mere  inftru£l.ion  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  coniidered  as  a< mean  of  conferring  ipiritual  flrength  and  gr'ace. 
In  pofitive  inftitutioris  efpccially,  it  muft  always  be  dangerous  to  de- 
j^Ect  from. known  Appftolic  pra6Hce;  ior  we  can  never,  in  cafes  of 
that  kind,  be  fur.e  that  we  do  not  depart  from  the  eiTentials  of  Chrif- 
Ctanity.  Calvin,  indeed^  pretends  to  doubt  whether  the  practice  caa 
|>e  traced  to  the  Apodjes;  an4  he  infihuates  that  Jerome  was-itv  ^ 
c^ror,  *f  quod  Apoiloiicam  cffe  obfervationtem  dieit."  (Inft^  IV. 
,xiiBr  4.)'  \x  is  impcffible^  however,  to  fuppofe  him  to  halve  been  ig;- 
norant  thathis  infinuatlon  is  injurious  to  the  c^nftanft  teftimony  of 
the  primitive  Ghtcjrch,  which  is  unanimous  a^  well  with  fe(^eft  tQ 
the  origin  of  the  rite  itftif,  as  with  refpeft  td  the  perfons  who  have 
jpower  to  adminifter  it.  It  may,  perh'aps  indeed,  be  conftdereii  as  ati 
in  dance  of  modefly  jihat  thofe  who  aboliihed  the  order  of  men  in 
whom  .that  power  was,  by  all,  allowed  exclufivety  to  reHde,  thought 
proper  litsewife  to  drop  entirely  the  ufe  of  the  ordinance. 

In  the  feventd  cha^pter  of  thic  book  the  learned  Principal  treats  of - 
iqueflions  conneAed  with  the  facrame«it  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  an4 
Jn  the  eighth,  which  is  the  laft,  of  the  condition  of  me^after  death* 
In  thefe  two  chapters  we  fee  nothing  ^\c\\  calh  fob  ptfrttctilar  ob- 
ferv«tion*  We,  tfterefo^e,  proceed  to  tnefecond  part  of  the  "  Inf- 
^ttutes,''  or  the  author's  *'  View  of  tbd  cotoftltufion  o^  the  Church 
of  Scotland.",  '  . 

This  is  a  very  complete  dilTertation,  which  extet^di  through  156 
pag^s,  and  is  divided  into  feven  fc^iohs.  It  contains  a  grtit  variety 
of  information  which  is  highly  valu;ible,  intermixed  with  fcveral 
principles,  the  truth  of  which  we  catonot  poffibly  admit.  To  the 
inembers,  and  efpecially  to  the  minifters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
it  piuft  be  extremely  ufeful,  ftnce  there  is  not,  we  iuppofe^  any  wtier^ 
elfe  to  be  found  fo^  ^j^ll,  diftind,  and  accurate  an  accomt  of  that 
eftabliihment.  The- Vwo  iiril  fedions,  on  ^^  The  conueAion  be- 
tween the  Cburcli  and  State,"  and  oiv  ^^  The  general  ^principles,  of 
Preibyterian  governnient,"  may  be  considered  as  pf eHiYtihary,  though 
ttie  latter*  i$  very  rAtihiatcly  conneiSed  with  the  pfindipftl,;ftibje&. 
From  the  for^ner  ni  ffiall  give  a  pretty  ample*  cxtradK     The  autiior 
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obfctves  that,  when  Conftantine  and  his  fucceiTors,  whether  in  the 
empire,  or  in  the  kingdoi;ns  into  which  it  was  divided,  conferred  oa 
Chriftianity  a  civil  eftabiifliment,  they  were  the  inftruments  of  ful- 
filling one  part  of  the  prophecies,  which  foretold  that  *^  Kings 
fliould  be  nurfing  fathers  and  their  Queens  nurfing  mothers''  tp  the 
Church.     Yet,  continues  the  learned  Principal, 

"  A  conne6)ion  between  the  Charch  and  Stale  has  been  feverdy  rej^ro* 
bated.  While  the  enemies  of  religion  haVe  iliidied  to  divert  the  public  sit- 
lention  from  the  oflfeniive  and  roifchievout  nature  of  their  principles,  bj 
difguifing  their  hofttltty  to  religious  eiiabliAiments,  under  prelenfions  to  li. 
bcrality  of  fentiment  and  enlarged  toleration,  many  who  profefs  an  earntll 
seal  for  the  ftability  and  fuccels  of  the  Go^cl,  have  averted  that  it  ilands 
in  no  need  of  forming  any  conne62ion  with  the  Hate,  and  that  its  parity  is 
always  contaminated  by  fo  unnatural  an  alliance.  The  reaions  oQ.this  af- 
iertion  may  often  be  traced  in  the  private  refentments  or  the  political  lltua- 
ti«n  of  tbofe  from  whom  it  proceeds.  The  aHertion  is  di6tated  to  (bme  by 
that  fpirit  of  innovation  which  is  weary  of  the  prefenj  inflitulions  ofTo- 
ciety».  without  having  any  diHind  appreheniion  of  what  is  to  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place ;  and  with  otlters,  it  is  mefely  the  rafti  expreffion  oF  an 
opinion  which  has  been  formed  without  due  attention  to  the  violence  of 
human  ^xiffions,  and  the  courfe  of  human  affairs.  We  may  often  fM^t'it 
an  indifference  about  religion,  which,  fodered  by  the  multiplicity  of  the 
bufinefs  and^aroufements  of  life,  proceeds  to  open  profanity  ;  a  turbulence, 
which  derives  pleafure  from  interrupting,  upon  every  capricious  impulte, 
the  ferious  occupations  of  others;  a  raflinefs  of  fpeculation  and  love  of  fin- 
gularity,  which  delight  in  attacking  truths  the  cleared,  the  mod  important, 
and  the  moft  generally  received;  and  a  depravity  of  heart  and  ubilinacy 
in  wickednefs,  which  regard  with  contempt  and  averfioii  ^n  authoritative 
fy ftem  of  pure  morality.  No\V,  if  we  combine  all  thefe  circumHance-s,  and 
allow  to  each  its  due  weight,  we  laill  [(hall]  not  feel  our  Pelves  entitled  to 
nrefume  that  the  pious  zeal  of  the  friends  of  Chriffianity  will,  in  every  age, 
be  fufBcient  to  defeat  tlie  defigns  of  its  enemies :  but,  while  we  rely  with 
-entire  fecuri^y  upon  the  promiie  of  him  who  faid  that  'the  gates  of  heB 
fhallnot,prevail^gainfl  hi:i  Church/  we  will  [iball]  thankfo fly  ack nowise 
his  wifdott  in  employing,  as  an  inflrumeiit  of  fulfilling 'his  promiie,  thrstaf 
tetary  appointment,  that  civil  fociety,  in  return  for  ihe  fupiport  which  it 
.derives  from  the  pure  principles  of  religion  inculcated  by  the  Qofpel,  (hall 
concur  with  Chridian  zeal  in  repelling  every  outrage.  -  Exxrlefiafiioil 
power,  feeble  and  unarmed  when  oppofed  to  the  violence  of  ms^p,  is  aided 
by  the  authority  of  human  government.  The  blafphemy  and  open  inir 
piety,  which  (liock  the  feelings  of  good  men,  which  corrupt  t|ie  young, 
and  unfettle  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  are  reftraineci  by  thofe  puniftH 
ments  which  the  civil  magi ftratil  can  i'nflidt.  The  day  upon  which  Clirit 
tians  have,  from  the  beginning,  anfembled,  for  public  worfliip,  is  jruardetl 
by  law  from  profanation  ;  worihippers  are  iecured  againft*ahy  rii^  ihler- 
rnption  ;•  tlie  miniftefs  of  religion  are  protefted  in  the  celebration  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gofpel;  and  the  regujar  minidrattons  of  ah  oftter  of  ttidt 
recognized  by  the  civil  conifitution,  fprniflT  a  continmil  eaifcibiiidn  of  Ap 
dofirines  and  the  duties  of  true  religion.  Chridianity  becomes  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  po  man  is  permitted  tocevile,  or  op^hiy  toa^ 
tjkck  5  tlie  profeffion  of  it  is  an  inheritance  whii:lv  t^c  receive,. ^^98^*^? 
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with  oar  civil  liiberties,  from  our  fathers;  ^nd  the  fucceeding'  a^  ]^s<  tl)<$ 
fame  fecurity  for  th«  tranimiflioD  of  this  as  of  any  other,  part  of  tbeU  n\t 
heritance."    {Pt>.  140— 143.)  '  *'     .1 

There  are  fenfible  and  jiift  obfervations  undoubtedjy;  which  plac^ 
the  wifdixn.and  exp^diell<^e  of  -411  eftabljihed  Church  in.  the  psdpl^ 
point  of  view.  But  we  cannojt  beftow  the  fame  commendation  ^  the 
grenter  part  of  the/econd  fcdiion,  which  opens  thus: 

'*  When  the  Apoftles  received  from  Jefus  a  commiifion  to  makedi^iples 
of  all  nations,  they  were  ravelled  with  certain  exlraordinai-y  powers', 
which  the  extent  of  their. cbrnniilfion  required.  U  is  admitted  by  aU  Pro- 
teftanis,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Aportolical  powers  ceated  with  the  periorii 
to  whom  they  were  committed;  and  it  i^  the  peculiar  tenet  of  P  e(byf6" 
riansj  that  the  right  of  exercifing  inlpertion  and  rule  over  Chriliian  pal* 
tors,  which  was  implied  in  the  univerlal  commlilion  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
which  in  their  hands  was  not  liable  to  abufe/  is  one  of  thole  extFaordinaff 
powers  which  were  not  tranfraitled  to  their  fuccetlbrs.  Preib)4erians  4ioiil 
that  preaching  the  word,  dilpenfing  the  facraments,  and  exercfiBng  eccte^ 
iiaftical  juri(di6lion  over  Chriliians,  are  fundioiM  whit^h  in  all  ages  belofr^; 
to  the  otiice  of  a  C hriftian- teacher ;  that  the  right  of  performing  every  one 
of  theie^ordinary  fundlions  was  conveyed  by  the  Apoitles  to  ail  whom  the/ 
ordained  ;  that  the  perfons  who  in  the  New  Tefiament  are  indiicrinMnately 
named  Prefbyters  and  Billiops  had  the  right  of  conveying  to  olhers^altUhe 
powers  with  which  Ihey  had  been  invefted  ;  and, that  every  peri^n  whchiM 
ordained  is  as  much  a  fuccelfor  of  the  Apofiles  ^»  any  Chriliian  teacher  can 
be/'     (Pp.  J  65,  166,) 

• 

We  cannot  euttfr  on  a  formal  proof  of  the  Apoftolical,  arid  therefore^ 
dtyine  origin  of  Epifcopacy,  as  often  as  a  pubHcatton  comes  be fgi^ 
ifts  in  vvhich  fuch  origin  is  denied.  The  evidence  for' it  is,  howevef» 
(b  completey  that  we  certainly  have  not  greater  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures  themfelves.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  Id^rned  au- 
thor,  though  he  liates  the  fundamental  principles  of,  Pjrefbyteriati 
Qhurch  government,  produces  no  proof  whatever  dint  tbefe  .prin« 
ciples  are  well  founded.  But  th?  foregoing  extraiSk  rcomatns  {0nit 
things  which  furprixed  us  even  from  a  Prefbyterian.  •  That  the 
*  right  of  cxercifing  infpe<^ion  and  rule  over  Cfnriftian  paftors/  was 
^  an  extrordinary  power*  vefted  in  the  ApofHes,  and  not  tranfoftted 
to  their  fucceflbrsy  is  a  pofition  which  the  learned  Prmcipal,  we  apv 
prehendf.  will  find  it  difficult  to  eftaUifh.  But,  fuppoflng  ^t  eftab- 
lilbed,  how  came  Pr^^lbyterian  minifters,  we  aflc,  by  the  right  of  c%^ 
crcifing  infpediop  and  rule  over  one  another  ?  The  r^fon,  however^ 
which  the  learned  Principal  feems  to  affign  for  the  ceflaeion  of  this 
power  isas.fingular  as  the  celTation  itfelf.  ^^  In  the  hands  of  the 
ApoOIes  it  wa$  not  liabk  to  abufe."  The  inference  is  that  it  could 
not  be  entrufled  to  other  men  beitaufe,  by  them,  it  irtight  be  abufed. 
The  learned  Principal  mud  forgive  us  for  faying  that,  if  his  argu* 
mentbegood)  he  has  done  what.  We  are  very  certain,  'he  WouM  be 
fhe  laft  man  to  attempt ;  he  has,  by  one  flroke  of  his  pen,  aholifhed 
fk\i  fOTi^oaieAty  both  ecclefiafticd]  and  civili  unkfs  condu£t^d  by 
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hien  lr>f|5fr€d.  It  appears,  too,  that,  in  the  learned 'Principal's opU 
niottf  a  deacon  was,  ijino  rerpe<^,  inferior  to  a  prefbyter  or  biftiop, 
For  deacons  were,  certainly,  ordained  -,  and,  if  it  be  true,  that 
•*  «crery  pwfon  who  is  ordained  is  as  much  a  fuccenbr  of  the-Apoftlcs 
IMI  «py  Chriftian  teacher  can  be,"  it  inevitably  follows  chat  deacons 
•ft  e^^ual  to  prefbyter s  or  bilhops.  They  were,  therefore,  originaHy 
invefted  with  the  powers  of  ordination  and  jurifdi^tioji ;— *an  opinion 
which,  before  our  author,  no  peifori,  we  think,  whether  Prelby- 
Iterian  or  Epifcopalian,  ever  maintained. 

*'  It  will  be  admitted/'  the  learned  Principal  addsj^  *'  by  every  perfoDaet 
quaiutcd  with  EcclefialHcal  HiHory,  that  the  form  of  government  which  is 
called  Epifcopal,  has,  from  very  early  times,  prevailed  in  the  Chriftian 
Church.  'For>  although  Bifhops  andPrcibyters  appear  to  be  confouncted  in 
Sciipturej  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Apoflolical  Fathers,  yet,  in  the  fecond 
century,  the  name  of  Bishops  was  appropriated  to  an  order  of  men  who 
poHefled  excluiively  the  right  of  ordination  and  jurifdi6lion,  and  who  were 
ihe  overfeer^  of  thofe  whom  they  ordained.  And  from  the  lecond  centary 
lo  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  this  order  of  men  continued  to  eyiifi  ahmti 
[wc  ihould  wifii  to  know  on  what  authority  this  refhtdion  is  founded]  in 
all  parts  of  the  Chriflian  world,  and  was  regarded  with  refpc^ftand  fubmii^ 
iien,  bolh.by  theClergy  and  [by]  the  Laity."  (Pp.  166,  167.) 

It,  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  important  conceffion  is  extorted  from  the 
learned  Principal,  by  the  invincible  force  of  truth,  fince  it  would  nor, 
by  any  prefbyterian,  be  granted  if  it  could  be  withheld.  ,  Far,  infafl, 
this  fingle  circumftance  is  of  itfelf,  and  independently  of  all  other 
fvidence,  fufficteht  to  demonftrate,  beyond  the  power  of  refutation, 
that  £ptfco{ry  is  an  Apo&oHc  Infticution.  Thofe  iv ho  think  other- 
wife  have  been  often  aiked  to  ftiew  how,  on  any  other  fuppofition, 
the  univerfai  ^jTahliftiment^  at  fo  early  a  period,  of  epifcopalipowersis 
to  be  accounted  for.  This  they  never  have  been  able  to  do,  and  never 
^nrjll.  The  learned  Principal,  indeed,  who  reprefents  the  *'  firft  re- 
formers,'' p^hertiHy  a^  •' believing  that  the  diftinfl-roA  between  Bi- 
fllope  and  P.relbytf  rs  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture,"  though  henwft 
know  that  the  Engl i A  Reformdrs  in  particular  were  of  a  v5ery  oppo* 
£te  ofjinion,  talks  alfo  "  of  the  abufcs  which  appeared  to  them  to  have 
infefi,  inthnprognjsifbumanambit'fny  from  the ptaffUe  of  invcftifl^ 
Bifliofis  with  powers  fupcrior  to  Prelbyters.**  But  he  does  not  tell  u§ 
how  tht:pra^ice  /(/i//'arore;  unlefs  the  paragraph  which  w«  aregeiing 
to'fubjoin  be  intended  as  a  full  folution  of  the  difSculty. 

*•  III  Jtfra {idem,  Ephefus,  Corinth^  and  other  principal  cities  which  the 
AjwHIcs  vifited,  they  ordained  a  n^mh^r  of  Prelbyters,  either  bebaufe  they 
i^mnd  thai  the  Chriltians*  could  not  ailemble  conveniently  ia  one  piac^,  0( 
l>4catti'c  ihey  wrQied  to  provide  for*tHe  fiitare  jncreafe  of  believers.  Tlicrc 
Pretbyters  havifij^  the  cliarge  of  the  fplrityai  concerns  of  all  the  Chrifitaw 
in  ti;c  city  where  they  refided,  and  being  ready  to  embrace  ev^ry  favour- 
,4ble  opportunity  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel  to  tbe  jn- 
habitants  of  the  adjoining  regions,  would  naturally  hol4  frequent,  meeting 
Ihat  hid. vidtjals  might  report  their  fuccefs ;  and  that  alljnight.  copfuU  ^boat 
jthe  mbft  prudent  mctliods  of  promoting  their  common  bbjedt/  1^  tboic 
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niej8lmg«  it  waft  necefiary  t,hat  fome  one  flionld  prefide.     If  neither  An 
Apoftle  was  prefent,  nor  any  perfon  inyelted  by  an  A po (lie  with  the  ki- 
fpe6lipn  of  that  city,'  one 'of  the  Preibyters  would  be  called  to  the  office  of, 
Ffefideut;  and  whether  this  oflice  was  confidered  as  U»e  right  of  the  ((;ni6r 
Prfclbytcr,  or  went  by  rotaii'dhjNOi-  was  cOhferreJ  by  ele61ion,  it  wouW  ini-' 
pljr  during  ifs  continuance  a  kind  of  fupeiiority  over  the  other  members.?* 
[¥t,\§^,  1 69.)  ,  • 

'   .   Thefe  ingenious  fpecujatlans  rrtay  Fatisfy  thofe  who  are  prepared  to 
be  contented  with  fifltioo  inftead  of  fa£l,  and  \viih  theory,  inftead  of 
argument.     But  our  learned  readers  will  not  fail  to  obferve  that  th«, 
whole  is  an   hypothefis  entirely   gratuitous.     We  are  told  what.  In  , 
Dr.  HilPs  apprehenfion,  the  firft  Chr/iftian  P;efbyters  wcu^J  naturally 
do  ;  but  the  queftion  is.  What  have  v^e  reafon  to  believe  that  they  ac-^r 
iually  <//V?  The  learned  Profeffcr,  however,  it  mult  be  coi^feffed,  is 
more  generous  than  many  of  his  illuftrious  predecefibrs  who^have  de- 
nied the  divine  right  of  Epifcopacy,     He  allows  thvjt,  in  the  prmcipal 
cities,  there  were  fcveral  congregations  and  feveral  Prefbyters;  whert^as 
they,  in  their  ill-judging  zeal,  contended   that,  even  in.the  greateft. 
cities  of  the  empire,  the  Chi  iftians  met  in  one  afl'cmSly.     But  when  , 
the  Prefbyteis  were  convened  for  the  regulation  af  eccUfiaft  cal  ^^airs, 
they  mud  have  a  prefideiit ;  and  the  learned  Principal  fecms  gre-itly  ac 
a  lofs  to  determine  how  that  prefident  wasiconftituted.     H?  appears,  ^ 
however,  to  think  that  if  .either  an  Apoftle,  or  one  appointed,  by  an  . 
Apoftle,  was  prefent,  there  could  be  no  conrtft  for  pre  eminence..  In  . 
this  opinion  we  have  the  honour  to  a<5rep ;  and*  the  picfident  fo  ap-  , 
pointed  by  an  Apoftle  was  precifely  what  wc  call  a  Bifliop.     Such  W4$ 
Tiitiothy^at  Ephefus,  Titus  in  Crete,  Epaphroditus  at  Rhilippi,  arid 
to  name  nQ;morc,  the  Angels  in  the  Qhi:rcb:,s  of  Afiit  Minor.     Thi*. 
notion,  hpvv^ver,  does  not  altogether  fuic  the  learned  Principal ;  who, 
therefore,  goes  on  tofuppvfe'ni  what,  way  the  Prefident,  when  neither 
an  Apoftjc  nor  one  apoftplically  appointed  .was  prefent,  might  poffihlyi 
be  fixed, on.     Aad   he  is,  at  laft,  uncertain   whether  tbe  ofEce  was 
**'  confidered  as  the  right  of  the  fcnior  Preflbyter,  or,  went  by  rotation, 
or  was  confei-rcd  by  cleftion."     At  all  cv*ents,  it  implied,  as  the  learn-*  . 
ed  PsTincipal  obferves^  during  its  continuance,  a  kind  Qi  fuperiority; 
and  .from  thia  temporary  kind  of  fuperiority  in  the  Prefident  arofe,  in  the 
I'rirlcipal's  opinion,  we  doubt  not,  ihc  permanent  power  and  auiharity 
oftheBiJhof.  * 

"To  thole  who,  by  their  prejudices,  are  prcvioufly  difpofed  to  grafp 

at  any  thing  like  a  defence  of  their  loved  Prefbytery,  we  know  nojt 

how  plaufible  this  fchemt  may  appear  of  accounting  for  the  rife  of 

JEpifcopacy.     For  our  parr,  we  hefitate  not  to  affirm  that  no  hype  the** 

He,  vras  ever  conceived,  we  do  not  fay  with  lefs^ probability  of  truth, 

but  more  palpably  abfurd,  or  more  contemptibly  ri4iculo4i«.     We  (hall 

not  infiftpn  the  general  charadtrr  of  the  firft  Chriftian  Minifters,  and 

Itoiv  tmlikdy  it'  is  that  fo  many  of  them  (bould  even  wiih  to  aflume  an 

autitority  which  they  muft  have  known  to  be  unlawful,  over  their 

{brethren  ;  cfpecially  when  the  confc^uence  of  fqch  fuperiority  was 

'  I       certain  * 
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certain  perfecution,  and  almod  certain  martyrdom.  But,  admifting 
their  ambition  to  have  been  ever  fo  exorbitant,  was  it  morally  polTib^e 
for  it,  we  aik,  to  be  ultimately  fuccefbful  ?  W-as  it  poffible  For  thofc' 
encroaching  priefts  fo  dexteroufly  to  combine  their  eSaTts  as,  at  once, 
to  fubvert,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Chriftian  worldi  that 
PURITY  which  their  brethren  as  well  as  themielves  had  received  as 
their  ecciefiaftical  birth-right,  tranfmitted  from  the  Apoftlea?  He 
who  can  beliere  this  may  alio  believe  that,  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year;  the  Moderators  of  all  the  Scotch  Prefbyteries  ih^ll^  within 
the  bounds  of  their  feveral  didri^s,  have  ere£ked  themfcives  into  Die 
cefiin  Bifliops  ;  that  the  Moderators  of  provincial  %nods  (hail  have 
become  Metropolitans,  a^ id  the  Moderator  of  the  General  AiTciribly 
Patriarch  of  the  whole  kingdom.  When  fuch  an  ufurpation  (hall 
havetaken  place,  without  afmgle  Minifter's  protefting  againft  it,  we 
(hall  then  have  fomething  very  lingular  to  what  i«j  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  on  the  firft  unhallowed  eftabli(hmfent  of  Epilc<^pacy. 

The  learned  Principal  takes  fome  pains  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
wbivh  is  founded  the' authority  of  Lay  Elders^  who  were  firft  ad- 
mitted into  the  Prefbyterian  Church-courts  by  Calvin  in  i54.2«  This 
is  a  conftitution  with  which  we  have  no  concern  ;  and  certainly  when 
men  have  once  def^rted  the  model  on  which  the  ChriiHan  Church  was 
originally  built,  it  fignifies  little  howr  fanc'ful  an  edifice  they  may  af« 
terwards  agree  to  raiJe  in  its  place.  But  we  are  anxious  to  apologize 
to  the  learned  Principal  for  a  very  unju(t,  though  involuntary,  mif- 
reprefentation  of  his  fentiments,  into  which  we  were  betrayed  when 
Dr.  Martin's  Sermons  came  under  our  review.  That  Gentleman,  in 
a  note  relating  to  his  fourth  difcourfe,  has  quoted  a  fentence  From  Dr, 
Hill,  which,  infulated  as' he  has  given  \x^  unavoidably  implies  that 
the  learned  Principal  afcribes  to  the  •*  friends  of  Epifcopal  Ordina- 
tion," in  the  prefent  day,  a  dlfpofition  to  ferfecuu.  We  ought,  In.^ 
deed,  to  have  known  Dr.  Martin  better  than  to  admit  fuch  a 
charge  upon  his  authority  ;  and  we  beg  the  learned  Principal's  pardon 
fat  our  want  of  cauiion :  fince  nothing,  it  is  evident,  was  farther 
from  his  intention  than  that  which  Dr.  Martin  has  made  him  affirm. 
The  fentence  quoted  by  Dr.  Martin  is  violently  feparated  from  th^t 
which  precedes  it,  and  the  particle  of  connexion  fuppreflTed.  Whe- 
ther he  did  not  underftand  the  learned  Principal,  or  whether  he  /Vfc«- 
ttonally  mutilated  tfie  pafTage,  we  (hall  not  take  upon  us  to  decide. 
But  wt  Ihall  laj^  it  entire  before  our  readers. 

••  u4  conviction  of /id  divine  ri^ht  (f  Ejtiscopacy,  to  which  Cliarlet  I.  w^  ac- 
counted a  martyr,  aud  which  all  who  trod  m.  the  fieps  of  Archhiihop  Lavd 
zealowll)  inculcated,  tiwi  ««<?  r^wf  of  thofe  perfecutions  which  tbe^Preflb^fAe- 
rians  endured  during  a  great  part  of  the  17tii  century r  bothtbefore  iherijivll 
war  commenced,  and  after  the  Reftoration.  ^  ^no  norm  UiaWhe  progi|;|«of 
fcicnce  and  good  government  has  exploded  |he  hwid  pr^ciic^  of^per^- 
tion  for  confcience  fake,  the  sanu  fxincipU  is  the  foundation  ^of  that  conterop- 
toouR  language  with  regard  to  the  Prefbyterian  Church,  wblcji  often  pro- 
ceeds from  the  zealous  friends  of  Epilcopal  OrdinatioB,  and  which  frtme- 
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times  appears  in  tlie  writings  of  able  divines,  men  in  other  refpffidls  profaund 
and  enlightened."  (Pf.  179,  1,80)  i     ,        '      * 

The  learned  Principars  meaning,  when  thus  fairly  exhibited,  can 
be  miftaken  by  no  one.  He  says  that  a  convUHon  tfthe  divine  right 
$f  Epifcopacy  is  the  foundation  of  contemptuous  language  y  with  regard  to  the 
PrefiytertMn  Church.  '  Dr.  Atotin,  by  totally  luppreffing  the  firft  fen- 
tence,  and  likcwife  the  firft  word  of  the  laft^  compels  him  to  say 
that  the  principle  of  perfecution  is  the  fhundatim  of  fmh  language.  Dr. 
Martin  has,  therefore,  our  fiill  confent  to  make  his  election  between 
want  of  honeflyzfs^  want  of  judgment. 

^  The  learned  Principal  holds  that,  under  the  Gofpel,  the  form  of 
Church' Government  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  One  of  his  reafon« 
js  as  follows* :  ■ 

"  Mofes  might  deliver  to  the  one  nafton  of  which  h«  was  appointed  law* 
giver,  a  codeof  eccleliaftical,  as  well  as  of  political  and  judicial  inftrtutions. 
But  the  Apoftles,  who  were  fent  to  gather  converts  out  of  all  countries, 
coald  not  adopt  any  form  of  ecclelialiical  polity  that  was  equally  applicable 
to'  the  infant  Churches  whith  were  then  planted,  and  to  the  national 
Churches  whi,ch  were  afterwards  cftablilhed ;  and  any  attempt  to  bind  upon 
tJIwiftiansa  particular  form  of  Church  Government,  muft  have  proved  aii 
obflade  to  tlie  propagation  of  Chriftianity  a^ongil  all  the  nations  who 
i^mnd  that  plan  incompatible  with  their  <jivil  conftituftion/*  (Pf.  183 
1840 

.-.■••  '  '  .  ' 

But  we  could  never  underftand  this  prefumed  incompat-bility;  and,  to 
own  the  whole  truth,  we  regardthe  argument  as  fomethmg  very  like  non- 
iepfe.  The  Church  is  a  fociety  which  in  its  own  haiure,  has  no  interte-. 
•rence  with  civil  inftitutions.  In  its  firft  and  pureft  fiate  it  was  founded 
not  only  without  dependence  upon  hunian  authority,  burin  direS  oppo- 
fition  to  it.  To  the  infant  churches,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  li 
we  fet  afide  apodolical  precept  and  praSice^,  afty  particular  foriji  of 
government  was  asTuitable  as  another.  And  with  regard  to  eftalJlifh-. 
ed  churches,  though  our  modern  innovators  have  invented'  the  plea 
that  certain  forms  are  beft  adapted  to  certain  civil  conffitutions,  it 
ieems  altogether  vifionary  and  chimerical.  If,  inde^'d,  there  be  any 
apoftolical  form,  nodvil  conftitutions  can  alter  that  form  without  the 
higheft  criminality.  This  plea,  however,  conies,. at  all  events,  with 
thc^ery  worft  grace  imaginable  from  a  Miiaifter  of  the  Ghnrch  <)( 
:^cotland.  Such  a  Min  ftef  will  not,  furely,  contend  that  Prelbyteri- 
anifoi  is  a  form  of  Church-poHty  inconfiftcnt  with  monarchical  go- 
verhntenc.  Why,  then,  ihould  Epifcopacy  be  fuppofed  inconfiftcnt 
with  republican,  or  w^th  any  other  government? 

But  the  learned  Principal  and  Wa  brethren,  we  muft  inform  our 
readers,  are  men  of  liberal  and  charitable  minds.     The  pafTage  which 
eKhibits  thefe  amiable  difpofitions  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  long  j  but,  it' 
l^ould  not  be  right,  we  conceive,  to*  omit  it,  Although  we  have  al- 
4r.eadv  carried  our  obfervations  on  this  feAion  to  a  greater  extent  than. 
^ve  can  well  afford.  .  .  .      i 
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.  ,  '*  WjB  do  i^dt  ccfnfflhd/'  he  fays>  *'  Utat  there  w  an  irffcpjirablc  tronnet" 
tion  between  Popery,  the  groffelt  abufe  of  Chttrch-Govcmment ;  and'tM 
fuperiofity  of  a  Bifl.iop  above  Srelbylers,  calieil  prelacy*  whic{y, .  altbougb 
n0t  prefcribed  in  the  word  of  God,  may  be  adopted  (or  tlit  fake  of  conveni- 
•BCy :  We  do  not  confider  ^t  as  any  part  of  our  duty  Co  Cl^rift,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  ptelapy:  We  do  not  think,  our* 
felves  called  upon  t<i  e:v<2ggeraie  the  cfelec^s  which  we  ^obferve  in  the  Englifli 
Epifcopacy,  or  to  depreciate  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  it  j 
and  we  are  f'enfible  that,  in  a  cou^ntry  fuch  as  England,  a  chaiige  irem  £pif» 
copacy  to  Preihytery  may  be  highly  inexpedient.  Butaithough,  withthefe 
views  of  the  fubjedt,  we  feel  no  dilpofition  to  take  the  Solenan  League  and 
Covenant;  yet>  at  the  (art)etime,.we  ftandfirm  in  thajt  opinion  which  every 
minifler  of  the  Cht^rch  of  Sco4land  declares  at  his  ordination,  that  the  Pref- 
byterian  Government  and  difcipline  of  this  Church  are  not  only  lawful,  hot 
founded  in  the  word  of  Godi  and  conformable  to  the  model  exhibited  in 
the  primitive  times  of  Chriftianiiy.  'We  contend  that  we  ace  focceHer^  of 
the  Apofties,  inv^fted  with  all  the  powers  which,  of  riglit,  belong  to  any 
minifters  of  the  Church  of  Chrift.  iVeput  a  very  high  value  ujtvH  iM  independ^ 
ence  wliich  Presbyietian  Mmsters  enjey,  by  r.ot  being  filaced  under  ^t  imjuctim^ 
0iny  me  of  their  brethren.  We  ftudy,  by  our  general  condu6!,  and  our  attain' 
ments  in  literature,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  that  dignified  flation  wbick 
,we  hold  ;  and  we  laill  [(hall]  always  be  ready  to  defend  by  argument.  th€ 
only  weapon  which  we  detire,  or  which,  in  fuch  acaufe,  vve  think  it  law- 

•  ful  to  employ,  that  form  of  Church  Government  which  was  ^ftablifhed  in 
Scotland  at  the. Revolution,  and  which  the.7r^^r^  [A<51]  of  Union  hath  de- 
clared to  be  the  unalterable  government  of  Chrill's  Church  in  this  part  of 
the  united  kingdom/'  (Pp.  185—1871)  n 

From  this  cxtraft  may  be  feen  how  far  the  Prcfbyterian  Mtniftw* 
of  Scotland  have  departed^  for  the  better,  from  the  principled  of  their 
anceftors,  who  fwore,  "  Moitb  thir  h/mds  lifted  up  to  tke  Moft  Hig^ 
Godf*^  that  they  >yQuld  extirpate  prelacy,  and  who  kept  their  oath. 
To  the  minifters  of  the  prtfcnt  day  wc,  the  members  ©f  the  united 
Church  ofEqgland  and  Ireland,^  gre,  undoubtedly,  mucb  obliged  for 

•  t)ieir  lepity.  We  know  not,  indeed^  that  wc  owe  them,  very  parti- 
cular thanks  for  not  exaggerating  the  defeiSls  of  ©ur  Epifcopacy ;  but  of 
this  we  are  fiire,  that  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  exaggerate  the 
defefts  of  their  Pre fbytery.  They  are,  however,  proud  of  their  i»- 
dependence^  which  may  they  enjoy  as  long  as  it  gives  them  pleailne ! 
They  may  be  alliired  that  in  the  clergy  of  the  united  Church  it  excites 
no  envy.  And  that  we  may  not,  in  point  of  generofitjr,  fccm  to  be 
outdone  by  tbefe  our  Scottilb  friends,  we  (hall  boldly  prdmife,  in  the 
nam.e  of .  our  clergy,  th^t  they  lhall,  neither  direftly  nor  indirefiljr, 
endeavour  to  fubvert  the  form  of  Church  Gov^rnmept  eftabiifhed  in 
3cotUnd  at  the  Revolution,  unlefs  the  Scots  themfelvss  fliould  folicit 
a  change.  The  only  favour  which  wt  aft:,  in  return,  is  that  the  Mi- 
nifters  <>f  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  not  iiiiift  on  our  thinking  as 
highly  of  their  form  of  Qhurch  Govefoment  ats  they^do  themfeives. 

jThe  remaining  fedions  of  this  part  of  the  **  Inftitutes"  are  exceed- 
ingly carious;,  and  will  well  reward  the  attention  of  fudi  as  wiih.  to 
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o)>^n  a  9iinute  ai^quatntaBce  with  the  (donditutieti  of  >b^  Chiircb  of  ^ 
-  Scqtiand*  ^We  hfive  read  them  with  great  r9ii$fa£tioH  ourfelv^S ;  but 
they  contain  fuch  a.  muitiplicity  of  details,  that  ^e  can no^  abridge 
them^  and  miift  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  copying  th'eir  titles* 
"  3.  On  the  Manner  in  which  Minifters  are  admitted  into  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  4.  On  the  Judicatories  which  compofe  thp  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  5.  On  the  Diftributiop  of  Power 
amongft  thofc  Judicatories, .  6.  Op  the  Objei^s  of  the  Judicial  Power 
of  the  Church.  7.  On  the  Provifion  made  by>  the  St^te  for  ih«^ 
Church  of  Sco^lar^d."  In  thefe  fe^ions  ther^  is  much  w^ich  Wi^d^ 
not  approve,  an^l  tr^pch  o|;i  m^hicb  v^e  jint^Qd^  to  anifQadvert  1  par.ti* 
cularly  .a  pradic^  highly  ^bfurd,  called  *'  Thp  Moderation  of  a  Callj'* 
in  confequence  of  which  thq  people  of  a  yaeant  parifh  are  led  tp  con- 
ceive that  they  have  the  choke  of  theif*  Miniifer,  though  the  patrof)'a 
right  of  prefentation  is,  in  fad,  indpfeafible.  At  the  diiTolutlon  of 
the  Gcne/^l  Affembly,  which  confifts,  as  the  learned  jPrjiicrpal  in- 
forms us,  of  ^61  members^  a  ftrange  farc^;  is  aSed.  It  is  firft.dif- 
lojycd  by  the  Moderator,  m  the  namt^  w?  have  been  told  (though,  net 
by  the  Principal)  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl^  the  only  Head  of  the  (^t^rch^ 
and  another  \t  appointed  againft  a  certain  day  of  the  fallowing  year. 
It  is  then  diflplved  by  the  King's  Commiflioner,  wc  have,  likjs wife 
been  told,  in  p'j  MajeJIy^s  name^  as  only  Head  of  the- Churchy  and  ^q-. 
other  appoint<ed  againft  the  d^y  which  was  prcvicufly  named  by  the 
Moderator.  It  is  thus  that  tbeGcncrjal  Aflembly  ftilf  endeavours  to 
preferve  a  fliadow  of  that  independence  which  the  Church s  of  Scot-: 
land  forjn'erly  claimed  and  exercifed,  when  (he  bade  defiance  to  the  . 
powers  of  the  ftate. 

The  third  part  of  thefe  **  Inftitut^s,"  communicate^  much  found 
inftru^ion  anjd  advice  to  thofe  who  arc  intended  (or  Minitters  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But,  in  the  very  firft  fe3i^6n,  \^\\  Public' 
Power,  we  me^et  with  a  paffage  which  to  us  at  leaft,  appears  mpft 
extraordinary,  . 

''The  Church  of  Scotland/'  feysDr.  JHfill,  "  in  adopting  a  Directory  i  fi- 
ilead Df  a  Liturgy,  con fiders  its  Minifters  as  men  of  underftandingj  of  tall<e, 
and  of  fendment,  capable  of  thinking  for  ihemfeivcs,  who,  without  beiitg 
confined  to  the  repetition  of  a  leflbn  that  has  been  compofed  for  tliern,  itiay 
be  permitted  to  cKerciJe  their  talents,  with  a  becomirig  dependence  upo« 
.  divines  aid,  in  the  fiacred  and  important  office  of  leading  the  devoliwns  of 
Cbriftian  worfhippers/'  (P.  1294.) 

Here  the  learned  Principal,  we  are  apt  to  think,  forgot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, hi^  ufual  liberality  and  politenefs.     He  knows  how  very  few 
Chriftian  Churches  have  ever  conduded  public  worfliip  on  the  plan  of* 
\^  ^WHt     The  Chvrch  of  jB^nglaDd,  in  parcicyiar^  has  adopted  a 
I^iturgy.     Pops  tlie  leariied  Principal   really,  think  flie^  therefore^, 
**  conlid^rs  her  niinifters.  as  men  of  ng.  underflanding^  iafie  or  fen\U 
ment^  who  are  incmfyfihk  of  thinking  for  themfel^^s^  and  who  «/^,  tker<4i 
/ifrVf  ie  confined  to  the  repetition  of  a  leffonV^  Were  fuch  her  fen ti-  . 
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tnenrt^  we  couU  only  fay  that  the  talents  adually  difplayec!  by 
chtlfbreo  have  er^'acly  exceeded  the  expeAations  of  the  mother.  But 
the  Church  of  England  had  better  reafons  for  the  part  which  (be  has 
chofen.  When  (hfe  adopted  a  Liturgy,  (he  thought  not  of  the  un- 
derftand'ngy  of  the  tafte,  or  <if  the  fentimsnt  of  her  future  miniften. 
She  th<^ug' t  only  of  puihc  %  obship.  She  knew  that  nothing  can  be 
more  abiurd  than  the  pradice  of  extemporary  prayer  inpublk ;  whicb^ 
as  wehaveclfewhere  obferved  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  360),  *' is  only  (and 
even  that  not  always),  the  prayer  of  the  mimiter,  but  V¥,v%Vi  OF  the 
CONGREGATION. "  She  knew  that  if  the  people  are  to  ofFer'up  their 
devotions  jointly  with  the  minider,  in  ftlch  a  way  that  there  may  be 
lUM  vjotnvx^,  iua  Wk*  it  muft  be  done  by  A  known  and  stand- 
ing FORM.  Siie,  therefore^  never' imagined  that  underftandin^, 
tafte,  or  fentiment  are  the  qualifications  which  entitle  a  man  tolead 
the^devotions  of  Chrifiian  worfliippers.  Much  lefs  did  (he  imagine 
that  the  fotemn  fcrvtce  of  ofFeringupthe  public  prayers  would  becon- 
ftdered  by  any,  as  ^  proper  occafion  for  *«  exerdfing  their  talents^"  or 
for  acquiring  popularity  by  a  ftudied  difplay  of  whit  has  been  prepof- 
teroufly  and  hypocriiicaJly  termed  "  The  giji  of  prayer '* 

The  C'>ntemptuous  expreffion  which  reprefents  the  Clergy  of  thofe 
Churches  in  which  fet  forms  of  devotion  are  employed  as  *'  confined 
to  the  repetition  of  a  leflbn  that  has  been  compofed  for  them/'  ihigM* 
we  think,  have  been  fpared.  We  will  not  allow  ourfelves  tofuppo^e 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Principal,  the  reading  of  the 
Liturgy  Is  regarded,  by  our  clergy,  merely  as  the  repetitton^f  a  Icf- 
fon.  But,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mifinformed,  the  moft  jutHcimis 
among  the  Prefbyterian  Minifters,  for  whom  no  fuch  leilbn  is  prepa- 
red, arc  careful  to  prepare  fuch  leflbn  for  themrelves.  They  com- 
pofe,  we  are  told,  a  cettain  number  of  prayers,  wfjich  they  regularly 
ufc  in  their  pirbtic  devotions.  This  condu^  we  are  fo  far  from'dif- 
approving,  that  we  think  it  an  eminent  proof  of  their  wifdom  ;  for  by 
this  means  their  congregations  become^  in  a  fhort  time,  acquainted 
with  their  prayers,  ^nd  are  confequeiitly,  better  able  to  accompany. 
them.  The  learned  Principal  himfelf,  notwithftanding  his  appaneat 
fneerat  the  lejfons  of  a  Liturgy,  feems  afterwards  to  be  of  our  opi- 
nion. He  advifes  his  pupils  to  ufe,  in  their  prayers,  the  phrafesof  . 
Scripture;  and  for  (his  advice  he  aifigns  the  following  rekfo^js. 

**  By  adopting  thefe  patterns,  you  give  your  language  in  praj(er  a  beco- 
ming gravity  and  iolemnity  ;  you  abound  in  exfitessions  famiUar  to  your  heoftts, 
is  'ojJIiick  they  readily  J9in ;  and  you  thus  obtain,  to  a  certain  degree,-  the  chief  ^' 
vantage  of  those  prepared  forms  of  prayer  v)ith  which  the  congregation  urejsrevim^ 
acquainted:'  (P.  299.) 

The  fecond  fe£lion  of  thefe  "  Counfels"  is  *«  on  the  adminiftration 
of  the  Sacraments."  From  the  following  pafiage.  we  learned,  witk 
-furprize,  that  the  pradice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  unifofm» 
though  in  what  the  variations  confift  we  are  not  informed,  .  ^.. 

*•  The  minifters/'  fays  ^he  learned  Principal,  "  in  the  fevcraldiftrkts  of 
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this  Phurch^  Would  atufe  the  confidence  which  the  piredtorj^  repofes  in 
their  difcretion,  \f,  upon  their  own  fpeculations,  or  apprehenfi-ons  of  pro*^ 
prieiy,  they  were  to  depart  from  eftabliftied  cuftom.  They  act  more  wifely,- 
and  more  conformably  to,  the  true  fpirJt  o£  the  go(}>eI,^  oy  adhering  to- /i^r 
wnode  ^administering  the  Sacraikents  v^l^icH prevails  in  ikehn^hknrhod,  and  by- 
employing  their  talents  and  exertions  ii>  i^endering  that  mode  fubfervient  16 
the  great  end  ofcherifhing  -good  impreffioAs  aihd  prmnoting  practical  irod^ 
]ine(«?*   (P,  309.)  -B  r  o 

The  learned  Principal's  third  fcdiion  is  **  on  L^fluring/'  a  mode 
of  ipfirudlion  which  is  thus  explained*      '  -^ 

«  AtQUe  of  the  meelings  for  public  worftiip, .  either  a  whole  chapter^  of 
pajt  of  a.qhapter  [ofjiie  Bible],  according  to  his  Jifcretion,  is  read  by  the 
ipi^Uter,  apd  then  expounded  in  a  difcourle,  which  profelles  to  approach 
ip  lis'  fbrna  and  it^^  object,  to  what  was  dated  as  the  character  of  the  ^arlieft 
Cbriftian  Sermons/'  (P.  530.)* 

From  this  fcfUon  ^e  {hall  copy  the  ,foll<^viiing  pangrap}),  jp  whiqh 
the.  favourite  work  o£  ajate  moil  mailable  and  excellent  prelate  is  ap)-» 
preciated  with  enp^ii^ent  felicity  and  truth. 

"  S,.  J  wojaI4  gqard  yqii,  in  the  laft  place,  againft  indulgipymuch  in  art 
alleg6rical  ftyle  of  ledluring.  Origen  gave  firft  the  literal  ieiijcof  the  paf- 
fagi&'r^ad,  and  then  the  myftical,  and  be  has  had  many  followers.  Bat  no<« 
^aI^I^  Mnbretltable  to 'abate  than  that  luxuriant  iancy',  which,,  put  of  the 
pkitfKftMUfe  of  Scripture,  brings  alluGons,  refemblances^  an^  do6trin«s, 
wivoh  probaUy  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  write/.  So  long  as  we 
haveour  Lord  and  his  Apof^Ies  for  our  guides,  in  tracing  the  hiddea  mean-^ 
in^eT-Scriptttfe,  w(3  are  fafe:  but  when  we  pre  fume  to  advance  farthei^ 
than  ibey  lea4  us,  we  find  ourfelver  bewildered,  and  we  are  foon  in  dan<>'  , 
"ger  of  wiwrifliing  unprofitable  and  hurtful  fpecubtions  in  the  minds  of  our 
beareils^  at  the  cxpience  of  that  wholefome  inftrudion  which  they  would 
have  derived  from  a  literal  expolition  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  infpired 
writer*.  Bifliop  Home,  in  his  admirable  Preface  to  his  Codnmentatry.  oa 
the  Book  of  Pfalras,  has  illudrated,  in  the  mofi  convincing  manner,  this 
found  principle,  '  that  th*5  application  of  the  Pfalms  td  evangelical  fubjed^  . 
timit^and  circum (lances,  flands  upon  firm  ground,  and  may  be  profecutej 
u]3dfl  a  regular  and  confiftent  plan.'  But  his  commentai:y  is  one  inftance. 
more  added  to  the  tnany  which  he  himielf  admits,  *  that  the  fpiritual  interp  * 
MtsftioA  of  the  Scriptures*  like,  all  other  good  things,  is  liable  to  abufe? 
Tor  by  introducing  the  propheticaU,  f  Vangelica)^  myflical,  or  fpiritual  fen fo^ 
in  nudiberlels  places,  where  it  is  not  warranted  either  by  the  quotations  in 
the  New  Teflament,  or  by  the  general  tenor  of  thepfalm,  he  often  appears 
to  turn  afide  frohi  their  natural  meaning  the  words  which  he  orofelTes  to 
•ilttxHrate;  and  he  has  filled  v  great  part  of  his  commevitary  with  meble  repe*- 
tiliom  of  a  few  leading  ideas,  which  the  charais  and  graces  of  his  language 
arenot  always  fufficieat  to  enliven."  (Pp.  335 — 337.) 

In  teftion  4tb,  "  Ofi  the  do£lrinal  part  of  preachitig,'*  we  meet 
with  a  p%fiage,  which  we  tranfcribe  for  the  ufe  of  "our  Engiifh 
^^  TjiU£  CuVRCHlif  £n/'  9n4  to  the  fpirit  of  which  they  would  da 
well  lo  attend. 
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"  The  more  ftrohgly  we  aflfert  that  tight  of  private  judgment  whicb-bc-. 
Jongs  to  the  difcipIeK  of  Chrid,  we  are  the  more  folicitous  that  every  pecfon 
who  propofies  to  become  a  minider  of  this  efiabliOied  Church  ihould  b« 
aware  of  the  reRraints  fo  which  he  will  then  fubjed  hirafelf.  Asa  private 
Chriftian,  he  might  have  enjoved  the  liberty  of  publiihing  any  opinions 
which  do  not  difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  But  by  fubfcribing  the  Coo- 
feliion  of  Faith  at  his  admiffion,  he  gives  a  folemn  pledge  to  the  State  and 
to  the  Churchp  that  he  concurs  with  (he  community  of  teachers  in  the  ge- 
neral views  upon  which  that  confeffion  was  compiled  and  publiflied.  if, 
afterhis  admiflion,  his  m  ind' undergo  fuch  a  revolution,  that  he  ithbibet  nevr 
opinions  in  religion,  and  thinks  himfelf  bound  in  confcience  to  propagate 
them,  he  ought  al fo  to  feel  an  obligation  to  renounce  the  flation  which  he 
holds :  For  he  violates  facred  engagement5,  and  belrays  a  moik  degrading 
inconfidency  of  charadier,  if,  either  diredly  or  indiredlly,  he  attack  the 
received  Creed  of  that  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minider ;  and  if  irom  the 
pulpit,  where  he  was  placed  to  defend  the  prefent  truth,  he  inflH  into  the 
ininds  of  the. people  divers  and  flrange  dodlrines,  againfl  which  it  was  the 
purpofe  of  the  Confeffion  of  Faith  to  guard  them.**  (Pp.  34'5,  Si6.) 

The  following  paflage  from  feaion  5th,  **  On  the  choice  of  the 
fubjedb  of  preaching,"  is  extremely  fendble^  and  (hews,  with  great 
clearnefs,  the  egregious  folly  of  the  difttnflton  between  Ug^al  and  evan- 
jr$lual  preaching.  .. 

*'  Thecounfels  which  I  offer,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  flibjeSsof 
preaching*  are  very  fhort  and  general ;  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
3s  a  fitnefs  in  difcourfing  occafionally  upon  all  the  different  kindsof  fubjedi 
which  the  Bible  fuggelis;  and  that  the  variety  to  be  found  there  is  OBeof 
the  means  by  Which  that  divine  book  is  admirably  calculated  4o  promote  d)(> 
great  ends  for  which  it  was  given.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cbriftianitf, 
the  precepts,  the  examples,  jbe  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  thehif- 
lories,  the  parables — all  the  (Smarts  of  Scripture  may  be  brought  forwa/d 
•with  much  edification,  provided  lli|&  purpofes  of  preaching  be  always  kept 
in  view**  It  ought  never  tabe  forgotten  that  the  pre.iching  of  the  Word  is 
one  of  the  means  which  the  Sipirit  of  <jod  employs  to  render  the  inflroc- 
tions  and  the  motives  of  the  Gofpel  eflTedual  in  producing  that  characler 
without  whic  h  men  cannot  be  faved.  The  moft  doctrinal  fcrmoh,  therefore, 
ouijht  to  point  towards  good  conduct ;  and  the  moft  practical  lermpno^glit 
to  have  fome  reference  to  the  do6lrines  of  the  Gofpel.  To  dwell  merely 
upon  the  truths  which  Jefus.revealed,  and  to  omit  a  full  and  clear  ilate- 
ment  of  iheir  pra6tical  tendency,  is  to* forget  the  folemn  charge  which  Paul 
gives,  through  Titus,  to  every  minifier  of  the  Gofpel.  *  This  is  a  faithful 
faying,  and  rhefe  things  I  will  that  thou  conftantly' affirm,  that  tliey  which 
have  believed  in  God  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.'  To  deliver  from 
the  pulpit  fuch  moral  eflays  as  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  an  enlight- 
ened Heathen,  is  to  negle6l  that  winning,  impreffive  manner  of  preaching 
morality  vN4iich  is  to  be  learnt  [learned]  in  the  School  of  Chrift.  Theflio»( 
evangelical,  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  moft  acceptable  kind  of  preaching,  is 
that  in  which  doflrine  and  praftiqe  ii  fkilfully  blended,  in  which  morality 
h  g  ouiuled  upon  faith,  and  tlie  native  influence  of  the  Revelation  of  God, 
in  cherifliing  the  virtue  of  all  who  rcc«ivc  it,  i$  illttflrated  and  appii^'* 
Pp.351 -^353.)  ,  .  .  ,.'       ...  ^  - 
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FHm^  Flams  j  ^r,  t^e  Life  and  Errors  of  my  Uncle^  ftTr.       37! 

Our  laft  extraft  ihall, confifl  of  fotne,  obfervations  on  yidting  the  (ick| 
of  which  the  tendency  Teems  to  be  rather  equivocaL 

''.In  perforroing  this  humane  office,  you  have  to  beware  of  foflering  any 
«(f  thofe  Popifh  ideas  which  flill  lark  in  the  rainc(s  of  many  of  the  people  of 
this  country  ;  that  ministers  have  power  to  give  absolution  ;  that  tJieir  prefer  has  ^ 
efficacy  with  God  to  change  his  counsels ;  and  that  deejt  expressions  of  sorrvO),  or  ex'^ 
traordinaiy  acts  of  charity  upon  a  death'bed,  are  sufficient  to  atone  for  past  irdnsgres^ 
sions.  The  fituation  of  the  lick  perfon  may  render  it  very  improper  to  rea- 
ibn  with  him  upon  theTe  points.  But  as  your  ordinary  doctrine  from  th^ 
pnlplt  will  always,  I  truft,  prefent  thofe  found  views  ofreh'gion  which  are 
the  mofl  efledtual  prefervative  again  (I  fuch  errors^  fo  you  (hould  be  careful 
never  to  allow  any  exprelHons  to  drop  from  you,  in  addreffing  the  fick,  or  in 
praying  with  hira,  which  fecm  to  give  them  countenance.  For,  whi)e  yovL 
minifier  to  his,  comfort,  you  may  do  effential  harm  to  others,  by  appearing 
tp  contxadli^  what  they  had  heard  in  your  difcourses  from  the  pulpit.  'They 
vrill  either  red  in  ^hofe  views  which  are  mod  foothing  to  their  vices ;  or 
their  notions  ofxeh'gion  will  be  completely  unfettled ;  and  they  will  confider 
^ou  as.  a  peifon  habitually  ading  a  part,  faying  upon  alloccadons  what  you 
find  mod  convenjLent  for  your  prefent  purpofe."  (Pp.  403,  404.) 

From  the  ample  extrads  which  we  have,  given,  \t  will  appear  that 
the  learned  PrincipaJ's  ft  vie  is  well  fuited  to  his  fubjed,  being  equally 
dignified  and  grave.  We  add  that,  in  general,,  it  is  fufficiently^  cor« 
re(^«  .Blithe  gives  us  feveral^ords  and  phrafes  which  are  not  Etu 
gliih.  Thofe  troublefome  auxiliaries^^//  and  will  are^  according  to 
the  common  cnfl:<^n  of  his  country,  frequently  confounded;  We 
have,  befides,  diviftve  courfes^  p..  164:  wd  to  try  (inftead  of /^  ^jf^i- 
mine)  thofe  whom  the  learned  Principal  calls  "  intrants  to  the  mihi« 
ftry,  Pp*  i88v  189.  At  p.  224,  he  talks  o^  Jijiing  members  at  the 
bar :  and  at  p.  243,  of  the  General  Aflembly's  tnterpofing  its  authority. 
To  thefe  inftances  we  may  add  to  expifcaU  fentiinents^  f.  258;  to 
iransfufe  a  languor  to  a  worky  p.  362;  ornate y  for  ornamented  or  ele» 
'gant^  Pp.  367  and  371  ;  and  ultroneous,  fox  voluntary^  p^  ^06. 

The  Appendix,  confifting  of  20  pages,  contains  feven  A£ts  of  Par- 
liament refpefling  the  Church  of  Scotland,  one  Aft  of  the  Ge^neral 
AtRmbly  "  Againft  Simoniacal  PraSices,"  and  a  '*  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Seflion  in  a  quef^ion  betwixt  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Seffion  of 
Humble.'* . 


FlimFlamsJ  or^  the  Life  and  Errors  of  my  Uncle^  and  the  Jmours  of 
my  Aunt !  With  Illujirutions  and  Obfcurities,  By  Meflrs.  Tag^ 
R'^g,  and  Bobtail.  With  an  Illuminating  Index.  3  vols.  i8s» 
Murray.     1805. 

THAT  mank4«d  in  general  havea  ftrong  predileftion  for  the  mar- 
vellous, is  an  observation  as  old  as  Ariftotle  :  That  philofopher 
fays  in  his  Poetic,  *'  in  general  every  thing  that  is  wonderful  is  plea- 
fiiTg ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  whoever  relates  any  faft  is  apt  to  add 
fomcching  marvellous  to  gratify  the  hearers.*'    It  is  curious  and  inte- 
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reftingto  trace  the  various  objefts  and  efF«&s  of  this  kind  of  human 
inftinA  in  man,  according  to  hit  different  purfuits  and  attainments. 
In  the  darker  ages  of  the  wmld»  fuperftition,  with  all  its  attendant 
train  of  omens,  dreams,  acrd  apparitions,  afforded  an  ample  fourceof* 
.prodigies  to  fati^fy  this  paffion;  but  a  more  enlightened  philofophy, 
joined  to  that  fpirit  of  fcepticifm,    which   teaches  its  votaries  to 
doubt  of  every  thing  that  is  not  an  objeft  of  fenfe,,  rendered  this  kind 
of  wonder  obfolete,  at  leaft,  for  its  eifedfa  are  not  fo  entirety  eradica- 
ted as  is  frequently  fuppofed.     A  very  ingenious  dramatic  critic  (M 
Lefling),  fpeaking  in  defence  of  the  preteriiatural  chara^ecs  in  Sbake^ 
fpeace's  tragedies,   obferves  that  '^  Maay  individuals  9re  cminsii, 
that  there  are  no  apparitions,  a  great  many  more  pretend  to  be  coa-> 
vlnced,  and  then  harangue  on  the  fubjed,   and  give  and  fupport  the 
falhionablc  dodrine,  but  the  multitude  (for  whom  the  firfl  dramatic 
poet  principally  compofes)  are  filent :  they  are  indifferent  on  the  fub- 
jeiSt,  they  fometimes  take  one  fide,  and  fometimes  the  other;  they 
laugh  at  ghofts  in  broad  d^y-light,  and  liften  with  trembling  avidity 
at  night  to  the  terribh  flories^they  are  told  of  them."     Perhaps  thir 
account  of  German  credulity  would  have  better  futted  th»  country  a 
Centuiry  ago  than  at  prefent;  but  even  at  this  time  there  aremoft 
people  in  England  who  will  feel  the  truth  of  tt  than  will  own  it; 

Nafttral  philofophy,  however,  has  feized  the  ground  that  fuperlti- 
tion  has  abandoned,  and  phyfical  has  fucceeded  the  metaphyfical  won-^ 
dcVrf     The  various  properties  of  matter,  the  natural:  miracles  rcvcalcrf 
by  the  telefcope  and  microfcope,  the  wonder  fol  operations  of  chymir*^ 
try  and  ele£lricity  attr^fi  the  curioiity  fo  forcibly,  that  they  fapplied* 
for  a  time,  the  place  of  ghofts,  witches,  and  fairies :  but  ttjey  had 
not  the  fame  means  of  retaining  their  hold  on  the  imagination.    S(>- 
pernatural  wonders  being  always  cloathed  wkhdoubty  myflcry  eltri^d 
inveftigatton,  and  wereconftant  objefts  of  furpritc,  but  inveftigatiei) 
and  cKperiment  form  the  foul  of  natural  biftorv,  and  onceinvcftigatd 
they  lofe  the  profpeft  of  being  marvelloin.     Modern  ingenuity,  how- 
ever, has  fuggefled  the  means  of  finding  new  fourcesof  wonder,  and 
lias  added  tr>  natural  philofophy  fome  fanciful  appendages,  that  b«ing 
equally  remote  from  mveftigation  with  ghofts  and  witches,  are  cqu^'f 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  imagination  with  furprife*      As  fupcdtition 
/    may  he  called  the  marvellous  of  metaphyfics,  fo  the  wild  revcjifsof 
fome  modern  fciolifts  in  natural  philofophy,  may  be  termed  the  fupff* 
ftition  of  phyfics.  ^       ^  ^ 

A^  the  beft  weapon  that  can  be  oppofed  to  fuch  tbcorifts  is  ridicule 
we  took  up  the  little  volumes  before  us  with  ftrongexpefiationoffind; 
ing  much  to  praife ;  and  tljat  expedtation  was  cncreafed,.  when  wc 
found  the  author  had  followed  in  fome  degree  the|)lan  adc^tcd  by  Pop^ 
Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  to  ridicule  the  fciplifts  of  the  lafl  century, 
but  in  reading  the  work  we  were  miferably  difappointed  at  the  wrctcn-r 
ed  execution  of  what  appeared  to  us  a  very  good  defign^  and  wc  have 
fcrioitsly  tq  lament  that  a  ground  which  might  ,have  been  fo  luccefs- 
fully  cultivated  by  genius,  is  thus  prcvioufly  occupied  by  duHncls. 
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There  IS  only  one  merit  the  book  poflefles,  many  of  thofe  wander- 
ings of  the  diftenipered  imagination  of  philofophers,  which  they  chufe 
to  call  hypothefes^  are  qu<Aed  in  tfae  uotes,  and  fome  of  them  we  fhaJI 
cite  for  the  amufenieGt  of  our  readers ;  to  cite  much  of  the  work  itfelf 
wiH  be  impoffible,  as  the  only,  attempts  the  author  makes  to  awake 
from  the  torpor  of  dullnefs,  are  occiiional  failles  of  indecency  and 
impiety.  . 

To  begin,  however,  with  what  ismoft  pleafant,  with  approbatioii 
and  not  cenfnre,  we  quote  with  fatlsfa^iion, the  following  extrad  frotn 
Bifbop  Watfon*8  Preface  to  his  Chemical  Effays. 

**  It  is  the  obfeivation  of  an  .aaite  writec,  tiiat  **  the  prefent  mode  ^f . 
fending  omv  young  men  into  France  and  Italy,  tends  only  to  ^11  Great  Britain. 

with  DAB*LRRS   IN  VIRTU,    PRETENDERS  in   TASTE,   fiCXOLISTS  in    LIT^-* 
KATORE,   and  INFIDELS  in   REMGiON.** 

If  the  difcontimiance  of  this  mode  (hall  at  all  ]eflen  the  confequences 
derived  from  it  by  our  young  men  of  rank,  fome  iidvantage  will 
arife  to  this  country  from  Cherevolutiont  on  the  continent ^of  Europe. 
This  paflage  alfo  from  the  work  itfeJf  hieets  oar  approbation. 

**  BifLVO — was  a  cattle^fancier,  and  thouglit  to  defer ve  w^U  of  hiscouuf 
try.  by  giving  tbem  more,  fax  than  Jean.  Has  kyt  not  been  hardly  ufed  for 
railing  meat  to  ha)f-a-crovyn  a  pouiid^— when  ev^ry  pound  of  fleth,  perhaps, 
flood  him  in  a  pound  in  good  money?'  One  of  his  barrei-iliaped  raonfters 
devoured  four  times  as  much  as  any  nattiral  ox;  aiiki  looked  much  better  in 
the  window  of  a,  print-fliopj  exhibited  ai  a  prize  ox ^  than  in  Smithfidd, 
Inhere  it  was  not  coniidered  as  £t  lo  be  eaten  by  Chrtflian  people/* 

We  have  neither  fpace  ifor  inclination  here  to  enter  into  an  invefti- 
^tioni»f  the  Jpeculative  and  opulent  agriculturifts  of  the  prefent  day, 
bwt  it  muft  be  obvious  to- common  fenfe,  that  the  only  rational  bbjc£| 
of  agricultural  improvement  is  to  produce  the  large  ft  quantity  of  con-? 
futnable  provifions,  and^  at  the  cheapcft  rate,  an  objeft  to  which  the 
experimental   huftandry    of   the   prefent    day    feem^   dflametrically 

oppofite.  ■    '     .  \.y . 

I/avater,  whofe  writings  pTphyfiognomy  have  niade  fo  miich  noife 
lately^  has  carried  the  fame  idea  in  the  hand^writing. 

"^Lavater  hat  no  doubt,  that  flAKD^wniTiNG  is  ibunided  on  the  real 
di^erence  of  0m;yi/ r^ty-^Urr ;  that  the  J^resent  ^jsposititn  of;mind  has  an  injUu- 
ence  on  the  writings  and  that,a,maayir«/  4&<j  /f^/<rj  very^ifferently  when 
treating  a  disagreeable  i\x\x)e^,  and  amuiing  hlmlelf  with  diU ,  agreeaik  cot* 
refpondence.     He  has  made  the  following  nice  diflin6lions  in  hand-writing; 

The  substance  and  body  of  the  letters. 

Thftixform  and  their  manner  of  rounding. 

Their  heigkth  and  length. 

liheir  position. 

Their  conneciion. 

The  interval  which  feparates  them. 

The  /«/^rvtf/  between  the  lines.  ' 

Whether  ihefe  laft  are  straight  or  avry. 
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The/atmess  of  the  writing. 
'  Its  lightness  or  heaviaess. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  more  probability  in  this  hypothefis  than  that 
formed  oa  the  countenance,  as  the  operations  of  the  hand  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  temper  of  the  mind  than  the  feature  of  the 
face,  but  they  aVe  both  liable  to  be  fo  efientially  affected  by  accidental 
circumftances,  that  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  like  a  rational  fyftem 
can  be  founded  on  either. 

£x trading  again  from  the  notes,  perhaps  creduliry  itfelf  could 
hardly  think  what  folto'ivs  could,  at  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury,  come  from  any  other  pen  than  that  of  a  maniac. 

f'  In  the  19th  century  (fays  Dr.  Girtanner)  the  tranfmutallon  of  me- 
tals will  be  generally  known' and  pracli fed.  Every  chemist,  every  ar- 
tist, will  make  gold;  kitchen  utensils  will  be  of  silver,  and  even 
GOLD — ^which  will  contribute  ptiore  than  any  thing  elfe  to  firohmg  life,  poi- 
foned  at  prefent  by  the  oxyds  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  which  wq  daily 
fwaliow  with  our  food.  There  will  then  be  nQ  other  riches  than  natural 
riches ;  the  produdions  of  the  foil;  artificial  riches,  fuch  a$  gold,  filver,  and 
paper  money,  will  vaniHi  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  aci:umu]ated 
them.  What  a  revolution  in  society!  Every  enlightened  chcmift  will  agree 
with  me,  that  this  revolution  is  not  only  probable,  hut  at  no  gre^t  distance!',! 

Phil, Mag.  VolYL  p. S5S. 

The  nineteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  expofure  of  the  horrid 
cruelties  inflifted  on  animals  for  the  purpofe  of  experiments  in  na* 
tural  philofophy  j  the  examples  are  fuch  as  would  (hock  many  of  our 
readers.  When  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  education  an  early  impreffion 
is  made  on  the  young  mind  of  the  duty  of  mercy  to  animals  :  when  this 
duty  i§  in  fomc  cafes  enforced  by  our  jurifprudence,  what  inuft  be 
pur  opinion  of  the  diabolical  pra&ice  of  putting  animals  to  the  moft 
excruciating  torture,  merely  to  gratify  the  wantoft  curiofity  of  a  few 
idle  fcioIifts»  Whatever  diflike  we  have  to  the  geniefal  complexion 
of  the  work,  we  muft  give  our  praife,  even  to  an  attempt  to  employ 
the  arms  of  ridicttle  againft  fuch  violators  of  humanity  ;  and  have 
only  to  lament  that  the  weapon  had  not  been  of  a  better  temper  and 
^  ftiarper  edge. 

To  make  amends  however  fbr  this  cruelty  to  animals,  our  mo- 
dern naturalifts  have  an  ample  (hare  of  fenttmental  feeling  for  the 
vegetable  world  :  of  proofs  of  this  we  can-  give  an  extrad,  with- 
out fearing  to  excite  any  fenfatioi\  in  oui  readers  but  that  of  ri- 
fibility- 

**  Mr.  C,  WHiTEobferves,  that  there  is  no  ///wi/tQ  the  re  Tea  rches  of  mo- 
dern philofophy.  We  find  the  following  curious  morfel  in  a  trealife  on  the 
Maladies  of  Elms,  read  at  the  late  Inftitute  at  Paris. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  fince  the  Abbe  Roger  Schabol  has  fliewn  the  refem* 
blances  which  lublift  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  cEConom),  and  (hd 
fimilitnde  both  of  the  maladie*  and  remedies,  particularly  in  surcrical cases. 
We  may  apply  this  theory  to  all  the  maladies  whifh  arife  from  ctcckedt'^f 
iAiraim  and  interruhted  circulation  !  \ 

^  ,  Tkkm 


,    '*  T^^z^'Si.te  animated,  they,  have  their /W,  iht^ix  €nj(y^ments,  their jg^ri^^ 
their,  health,  their  illnfss,  their  watching,  their  sleeji,  their  emanation^,  their 
€t6sorJitiofis,  \hfiir  infancy,  their  ^; <?■»;///,  \l\i\r /luiferf}',  i\\^\i,manfiocd,  ^ndihpit} 
love, 

"  The  man  who  docs  not  find  in  animals  younger  brothbrs,  and  m 
/flaB9is  COUSINS,  more  or  lets  removed,  is  unacquainted  with  his  ozvn  nature, 
and  is  devoid  of  the  eleptents  of  morality,''* 

White  on  the  Gradations  in  Man,  p.  6. 

**  The  readers  of  the  Botanic  Garden  may,  perhaps,  have  fiippoied 
that  in  the  taks  of  the  loves  of  the  plants,  the  author  intended  only  to  ani- 
mate the  theory  of  Linna^a^by  a  beautiful  (ictton.  But  they  have  miftaken 
his  parpoie,  and  his  botanical  cr^ed,  who  have  thus  conceived  of  them. 
He  was  never  in  his  life  more  in  earned  than  in  afcnbing  to  vegetables 
the  sensations,  the  affectims,  the  Jiassiom,  and  even  the  designs  of  what  w^ 
ordinary  mortals  believe  annuals  akne  to  be  capable.  It  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite oprnions,  that  plants  ar6  truly  amnuds!  This,  in  his  Phytologia, 
he  ftrenuoufly  labours  to.  illultrate,  and  to  prove/' 

FhiL  Mag.  Vol.  VI.  p.  173. 

*'  This  is  yery  probably  true-^Dr.  Darwin  meant  more  than  meets  th*  , 
vulgar  ear,  when  he  fung  that  man  has 

'  His  ^w//cr  bmm^ets  and  bis  j/i/<f;  worms/ 

•  *'  I  believe  he  felt  a  ^reat  deal  ft>r  hhviegetdbks ;  .and  for  his  son,  and  for  . ' 
all  hx^friends! — He  affertslin  his  Tem/ile  if^  Mature,  that  this  world  is  no-' 
thing  but  a  slaugJiter  house,  mod  piteouily  he  whines  for  the  tender  grass  and 
iY\G  anbiyon  stiedf  which  languiaary  lambs  ahd  doves  i/^i^r/-' 

*  Dr.  Darwih^s  feelings  for  his^fon  have  been  coitipUtdyeXpreffcd by 
his  fair  biographer,  and  which  all  her  fubfequeht  attempts  to  «xplaiQ . 
away  only  tend  to  confirm. 

What/words  are  equal  to  exprefs  the  ccnfure  due  to  tbe  writer  of 
fuch  a  paffage  as  this:  if  fiich  be  their  eff*e61s  on  ttviale  manoers  and) 
ftmalc  delicacy,  th^  fine  arts  are  the  corruplors,  and  not  the  orna- • 
thents  of  poli&ed  fociety.  • 

,  "  Let  our  tf  a  veiled  ladies  who  have  walked  without  Ww/WJtJ*  gentlemen' 
through  every  muleuni  in  Europe,  and  beheld  all  that  Gis^cian  art,  even 
luhenjiiayjul,^  could  fliew,  ttrach  their  countrymen  that  true  modeAy  difdains 
not  to  examine,  with  a  i ready  e)e,  the  masculine  parts  of  thp  antique  statues, 
coftfcious  that  they  are  as  chaliely  reprefented  as  -thole  of  chjldienjby^the 
hand  of  nature,  which  Innocence  may,  and  does  daily,  behold  unbluibingiL 
which'/  when  mutilated,  or  clumsily  concealed,  fliews  a  narrow  mind/** 

<jr  EO«  G  £  C  u  M  ii  B  u  L  A  N  ti's  Thoughts  on  Outline,  ^£.  p.  44.     ^ 

To  the  objeflions  we  have  already  made  as  to  the  excctition  of  thirf 
work,  we  have  one  to  add  of  a  more  ferious  import;  we  me^n  the 
want  of  diftin£lion  in  the  author's  cenfure,  and  involving  names  of  . 
juft  and  delerved  celebrity  in  the  fame  ridicule  with  thole  ot  foolifh 
and  impudent  pretenders  to  fciente,  whofe  only  n  crit  lies  in  im^ 
pudent  affertion  and  extravagant  paradox :  bcfides  the  immorality 
and  the  malice  of  thi.c,  it  fruArates  the  whole  intent  of  the  ucik, 
and  cojiverts  fatiie  into  the  highefl  drain  cf  panc^ytic  ;  (or  what  can 
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be  higher  praife  to  fuch  ephemeral  dreamers.thantD  Ii5e~  tkitfifelv^ 
ftamed  witn  fuch.perfons  as  Dr.  Herfchell  and  his  lifter^  Mii  S\t  j^ 
feph  Bank$. 

Sermons.  By  William  Laurence  Brown,  D.  D.  Principal  of  Marif- 
chaH  College  and  Univerfity :  Profcflbr  of  Divinity  and  Minifter 
of  Grey-Friars  Church,  Aberdeen  :  one  of  bis  Majefty's  Chaplaim 
in  ordinary,  in  Scotland;  and  Member  of  the  provincial  Societies 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Utrecht  and  Holland.  8vo«  Pp.  491. 
Conftable  and  White,  Edinburgh ;  London,  Longnnan  and  Coi 
1804. 

DR  Brown  is  one  of  the  many  thoufands  whom  that  dreadful 
co'nvuliion,  the  French  Revolution  overwhelmed  in  its  deftruc- 
tivc  progrcfs.  He  was  minifter  of  the  Englifh  Church  In  Utrecht, 
when  ther  French  took  poiTeflion  of  Holland  ;  he  was  compelled  to  give 
tip  his  means  of  fubfiftence,  to  abandon  his  little  flock,  and  feek  an 
afylum  in  Britain.  Before  his  expulfion  took  place,  we  believe  that 
he  had  been  of  ufe  to  the  gOYetnment  of  this  country,  and,  as  there 
was  no  profped  of  his  re-eftabliflimeiit  at  Utrecht,  his  fervices  were 
rewarded  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  Marifchall  College,  in 
Aberdeen-.  He  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  two  ingenious 
elTays,  on  the  folly  of  fcqjtlcifm,  s^)d  on  the  natural  eqpality  of  m4Q| 
pn  h;6  rights,  and  his  duties.  He  has  likewife  written  ^  pofin  00 
fenfibility,  which  we  have  never  feen* 

The  rermo>ns,  now  before  us,  will  tiot  diminifh  the  literary  reputa- 
tion which  iDr.  B.  )iad  already  acquired.  In  them  he  appears  to  be 
the  true  intecpreter  pf  that  fcripture  vvhich  is  our  guide  imtpralvation; 
^ftb  plaWineff  ,yet  witheleganc^,  with  fervour,  without  wild  enthufiaCii 
he  lays  before  Chriftian?  the  {Iqd^ines  o(  ctie  gofpel,  and  ei^orts  tbeoi 
to  be  guided  by  its  precepts. 

The  volume  con(ifts  of  eighteen  fermon$,  the  fubje£b  of  which  n^e 
ihsjl  lay   befgre  our  readers,   i.    On  the  Dutyand  Chara6{er  of  a 
pfariflian  Preacher ;  preached  oh  the  writer's  admjffion  to  the  Weft 
Church,  Aberdeen. '  2»   On  the  |>ove  of  God.     3.   On  the  Joy  and! 
i^eace  of  Believtng  and  PraSising  the  Gofpel.     ^.   On  the  >^ature,  the 
^auiifs  and  the  EffV6tsof  Indifference  with  regard  to  Religion. '  $'  P^^^ 
ffie  Follyof  Procraftination  with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  Religion.  6. 
On*  the  Vanity  of  Religion  unlefs  confidered  as  the  chief  Good,  apd 
accompanied  with  Zealand  Perfeverance.      7.  On  the  Nature,  the 
Effedis,  and  the  Rewards  of  Conftancy  and  Perfeverance  in  Religif^n, 
8.     On  the  ProgrefEve  Nature  of    Religion  in  the  Souli    q.    P" 
the  Specific  Qualities  of  Prudence  and  Simplicity  ofCharafter.  tp.On 
the  union  of  Prudence  and  Simplicity  of  Chara(Ser.     11,  Oii'thc 
Motives  to  Cultivate  Prudence  and  Simplicity  of  Ghara£^er.     I2.  On 
tbe'Happu^cfs  ©f  a  Mind,  open  to  Conviflion  of  Truth,  and  atttchicd  to 
puty.     13.^   On  the  Temptations  and  Dangers  of  Opulence  «trf 
^xalted  Station,    14.    On  the  Temptations  of  Poverty;  on  thq 


HappTnefs  of  the  middle' Condi ttqas.  of  lAft;  with  infbre&ces  frofn 
the  whole  Subjddi.  15.  On  Pride.  i6.  On  the  Grounds  of  Pride. 
17.  On  Humility.  18.  On  the  unfatlitig  Nature  of  Charity,  as  a 
Motive  to  cultivate  if :  preached  Auguft,  1798,  behoof  of  a  Society, 
inftituted  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  Poor,  and  entitled  th^  Siti  Aran's 
Friend,    .      .  ( 

It  will  be  perceived  that  thefe  fubjeSs  embrace  a  wide  range  of 
duty  ;  and  touch  either  direSly,  or  tudireAly  on  what  it  chiefly  con- 
tarns  a  Chriftian  to  know  and  to  prafkife.  In  thcfe  fertnonS)  as  in  all 
human. produ£kions,  there  are  inequaruies:  but  they  appear  to  us  to 
be,  upon  the  whole,  the. productions  of  a  found  head,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  truly  Chriftian  temper  of  mind;  tp  which  may  be  added  n^ 
inconiiderabie  degree  of  tafte  and  literary  acquirement.  We  fubjoio  . 
a  few  extrafts,  from  which  our  readers  may  yv^ge  for  themfelyes*  , 
We  do  n<>t  give  them  a3  the  heft  fpecimens,  that  might  have  beea 
produced,  but  as  fair  teftimonials  of  the  talents  of  the  author. 

In  Sermon  IV.  **Oathe  Nature,  the  Caufes,  ahd  the  EffeSs  ^f  » 
In^i^erence  with  rc^ttd  to  Religion,**'  We  have  the  following  fertil We  ^ 
acute  difcrimi nation  between  indifferehce  and  moderation. 

''I  (hall  co^tider  the pecuHflr  ami  fpecific  nature  of  Iakewafn;inefiifind 
indifference  in  religioti.    Now^  in  inveftigaling  the  appiopriatc  q^t^iMai.'* 
of  obje6ts^  it  is  of  great  i^mpbrtance  to  diibritiiinate  tliem  i'rorp'Oth^$  tt>    ^ 
which  they  bear  fome  refembUmce.     In  the  prefent  cafe^  thisi^.cooretQ  be  r 
attended  to^  that  there  are  bo^  virtues  aad  vices  .with  whioh  religious ' 
indifferenGe  isi  from  affinity,  apt  to  be  cooiounded^  according  tO'  the  light  • 
in  which  it  is  viewed.  -    .   , 

'*  We  muft,  in  the  £r(l  place  diftinguifii  it  fr^m  moderaUon^  wbd£a  : 
difgiUtfe  it  oflben  aifumes,  and  im^ofcii  thereby,  not  only  on -beholdei*^, 
but  the  perfon  hirafelf  who  is  under  its  influv'nce.  Moderation  is  that 
qoality  and  habit  of  foul  which  maintainsr  due  order,  proportiop,  aa4 
i^epgth,  amoi>g  all  our  a^ive-  prinelplfes  and  powers,  reftraining  them  from 
excels,  direding  thetn  to  their  proper  obje^s,  and  ailigning,  k>  each  of  thefe, 
Jtft  real  Valile,  aiad  the'ju(l:idegroe  of  dei^re  and  exertion  witH  which  it  ought 
to  be  purfued.  Moderation,  therofore,  induces  us  to  be  indifferent,  with 
re«ird  to  indifferent  ttiatters)  'butTequires^eal  in  rel^tioo  to  thole  of  foli4 
and  e)stenfive  import.  On  this  very  ground  the  /corner^  who  ridiculea 
facred  things,  and  the  wcked  ^nd  ung$dl}y  are,  in  iJcriptOre,  reprefcnted  ai 
fjmonimous. — Luke^wannnefs  dedroys  the  effential  differences  of  obje^s, 
redtieeb  importai^ce  to  in£gni£icance,  magnitude  to  {mallnefs,  dignity  to 
abge^ion,  excludes  both  jiverii  >n  and  attachment,,  and  neiiher  roufes  to 
oppofition,  nor  animates  to  defence.      Moderation,  jull)y  dlfcriminaUn^ 


•  *  Aboqt  the  middle  of  the  lad  century  a  little  volume  containing  mnch 
y^uaWe  iilaHer,  was  publifticd  on  this  fubje^,  by  Dr.  Squire,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  late  Prirrce  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent 
Majefty.  His  title  is  "  Indifference  for  religion  inexcufablej  ora  ferious, 
'  impartial,  and  pra6;ical  Review  of  the  certainty,  importance,  4nd  harmony 
fjf  relkioa  both  fi^tural  and  revealed.^    Rev.    . 

between 
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between  one  article  of  faith,  one  mode  of  wor£bip»  one  dntff  and  another, 
^^^ooi .  tm]f  pemuls,  but  powerfully  prompts  the  a^eAions  to  operate  wUh 
that  livdy  vigour  which  tbetr  proper  objads  ara  caloalated  ta  caoite. 
ladiferetue^  confidering  all  religious  coacerns^is  deferving  lefs  atteoticn  than 
a  dye  fenfe  qf  t^eir  value  will  nccefliiriJy  produce,  diffufcs  a  torpid  languor 
ever  the  heart,  and  kills  every  ieecl  and  fpring  oi"  devotloa..  Moderation  is 
chiefly  difcovercd  in  candidly  inlerpreting  motives  of  condud,  where 
appearances  ^e  unfavourable,  and  in  mercifully  forgiving  faults,  without 
•ither  loofening  the  force  of  obligation,  or  countenancing  laxity  of  principle 
Indifference  is  Sttle  concerned  abont  principles  or  duties,  fpeaks  coldly  trf 
both  in  the  abftra6t,  and  is  neither  anxious  for  the  maintenance,  nor 
afib^ed  by  the  fubverfion  of  the  former ;  neither  indignant  at  the  violation, 
Bor  pleafed  with  the  obfcrvance  of  the  latter.  The  moderate  Chriftian 
entertains  fome  refped  for  well-meaning, though  mi/informed  piety,  becaufe 
tbe  difpoiition  itfelf  is  amiable,  in  whatever  form  it  appear.  The  lukewarm , 
having  Ibtle  or  no'  regard  for  piety  at  all,  is  ready  to  treat  it  with  feverity 
cm:  derifion,' whenever  i(t  is  erroneoufly  direded.  If  it  be  tindured  with 
6nthuiiafm>  he  r^prefents  it  as  inflammatory  violence.  If  it  lean  to  fuperiU- 
tioD»  he  regards  it  as  deliberate. hypocorify.  This  fevere  or  contemptuous 
treatment  of  erring  piety,  is  one  principal  feature  of  indiff,renc£,  as 
diftinguifhed  from  moderation, 

**  In  fad,  as  far  as  irelates  tothe  effence  and  vital  fpiritbf  religion,  the  term 
'  moderation  is  utterly  inapplicable.  What  is  religion,  properly  underflood? 
AVhat  is  genuine  piety  ?  Is  it  notthat  principle  which  fhould  reign  fap<;nor 
to  every  other,  and  govern  all  our  thoughts,  our  aifedions,  ^nd  adion  s  ? 
To  fay  that  this  ibould  be  moderate^  is  to  fay^  that  it  (ball  be  under  tbe 
^oatr»l  of  fon^e  higher  power,  that  it  ibould  be  dfeClitute  of  energy  and 
comprehenHon  ;  is  to  fay,  that  we  fhould  be  moderately  pious,  nifiderauly 
benevolent,  moderatefy  temperate  ;.  is  to  reduce  eacb  of  thefe  branches  ^ 
virtue  below  its  proper  tone.  Our  Saviour  bas  commanded  its  to  love  the 
Lord  our  Gad  ivitb  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  foul,  and  all  our  mind,  and  all  aw 
/hength,  mid  mir  mlghhours  asourfel'oes.  The  apoflle  declares,  that  pure  re* 
ligion  and  unRefiled  hefore  Gad,  •  imd  ibe  Father^  is  this,  to  mjit  the  fatberlefi 
stud  tb0  widows  in  their  aj^i^on,  and  to  keep  himfe  if  unf potted  from  the  ^orld, 
Tb  fuch  dirpoliti6'ti8;  to  fuch  virtues,  can  any  limitations  be  fixed  ?  All  the  • 
Hforc'elevated  affcdions,  all  the  virtuous  habits  qf  the  foul  admit  and  require 
continual  progreis,  which,  begun  on  earth,  fhall  be  perfeded  in  heavca. 
The  fa:h  of  the  jufi  is  at  the  Jhining  light,  *wJ:ich  Jinneth  more  dridmore  unto  the 
f$rfeB  day,  lleligion  'is,  in  fine,  that  power,  that  energy,  that  fpirit,  which 
inntt  over-rule  and  moderate  every  other  principle,  but  can  never  be  rc- 
flrajned  itfelf,  beci'ufe  comprehending  and  purfuingall  that  is  virtuous  and 
excellent,  it  may  be  defedive,  but  can  never  run  to  excefs.  It  difdains 
contradion.  It  is  weakened  by  confinement.  It  degenerates,  if  it  docs 
not  extend.  In  the  ftrong  and  beautiful  language  of  prophecy,  it  con- 
flan  tly  renews  its  frengih ;  /'/  mounts  up  with  swings  of  eagles ;  it  runs  and  is ' 
not  fweary  5  it  *wdlketh  and  is  not  faint.  Moderation,,  therefore,  in  religious 
matters  can  fignify  only  that  the  firft  and  higheft  place  being  allotted  to 
pure  and  enlightened  piety,  articles  of  faith,  modes  of  worihip,  and  rules 
of  pradice,  which  belong  not  to  its  eflencc,  are  not  invefled  with  tlie  impor- 
tance of  fundamental  points,  and  that  even  cflential  religion  itfelf  is  not 
maintained  and  defended  by  means  inconfiflcnt  with  its  nature  and  its  end, 

■      ,  "      -■   by 
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by^  intollcrent  zeal,  and  perfscuting  violence.  If  this  be  the  true  dharader 
of  reH^otts  moderattoDy  howaUucdly  is  indifference  confounded  with  it,^ 
or  exhibited  in  its  guife  !      '.  ; 

We  do  not,  however,  give  this  as  the  whole  of  what  the  author  has 
faid  on  this  part  of  his  fubjcft :  he  has  confidered  it  in  othe^  points  of 
view;  but  our  limits  foibade  us  to  purfue  him  farther i  the  whole  fer- 
mon  is  highly  worthy  of  ptrufal.  | 

In  Sermon  XI.  '*  On  the  motives  to  cultiva^te  Prudence,  and  Sim- 
plicity of  Charadker"  after  having  fhewn  the  bad  confec]U«:nC'es  vvhich 
arife  from  the  want  of  thefe  virtues  in  private  life,  hethus  paints  the, 
ftilf  more  fatal  efFefls  which  oppofite  principles  have,   when  they  a£l> 
on  fociety  at  large. 

**  If,  from  the  circle  of  private  life,  you  turn  your  eyes  to  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  you  bphold  Hill  more  direful  features  exhibited  by 
weaknefs  of  judgment  and   by  corruption  of  heart.     In  contentions  for 
power,  in  thecxtenfion  of  ambitious  purfuits,  in  the  fupport  of  tyra'^nical 
dominion,  in  dark  confpiracies  to  overturn  governments  regularlyeliabliHied, 
and  wifely  admiuifttTcd,  wh;it  wild  and  extravagant  fchemes  have  often 
been  deviled  !  what  dreadful  crimes  have  been  committed  !  what  wicjely- 
fpreading  calamities  produced  !— Wiiere  every  adtion  was  big  with  import-  . 
aoce  to  hum^D  bappinefs,  the  moft  profiigale  iftd  fierenc  (o  it  has  been  ma-  * 
Btfcfled.     Where  the  greateft  circumfpcdion,  prudence,  difcernincnt,  and.^ 
moderatioo  w^re  required,  the  jdoft  precipitate  raflinefs  has,  ifrequenlly^. 
been  difpUyed.     That  a  fpirit  qf  fadion  is  the  moft  pernicious  to  thq  com- 
mon .welfare,  which  involves  that  of  rvery  member  of  fociety,   is  nniver- 
_/ally  acknowledged  in  theory,    but,  in   pradice,    is  generally  iiegleded. " 
The  love  of  country  and  of  public  good,  is,  an  affejion  fo  noble,    and  fo 
flroDgly  incumbent  on  all  who  partake  the  beneins  of  civil  government,  that 
every  p«;rfon  pretends  to  be,  in  fomemeafure,  under  its  influence.     But,  iii 
how  few  does  it  ekiftin  its-native  purity!  How  many  alfume  its  appearance 
as  a  cloak  to  the  malignant  defigns  of  a  factious  or  turbulent,  a  dii  on.tented 
or   viqdidive  fpirit!   To  all  fuch  the  hannkjnefs  of  ibe  dove  is  unknown. 
Even  when" intention  is  pure,   with  regard  to  pubLc  concerns,  the  want  of* 
the  imfdomof  ibe  fetpent  occalions  fuch  falfe  notions  of  common  intere^ft,' 
that   the  enthufiaft,    who  ads   und'^r   their   influence,    is  often    a  more 
dangerous,  becaufe  he  is  a  more  unmanageable,  member  lof  fociety,  than 
the  man  who  feels  little  of  public  fpirit,  but  quietly  profecutes  his  own 
feLflib  emolument.     P'litical  theories,  cob  trary  to  experience,  but  embraced 
with  enthufiafm,  purfued  with  violence,  and  maintained   with  obftinncy; 
difappointed  views  oi  gain  or  of  preferment ;  a  defire  of  humbling  others 
more  virtuous  or  more  fortunate)  the  fa'fe  fliaine  of  acknowledging  an 
egregious  error  5 — tliefe,  and  fimiiar  delufions  betray  mahv  into  political 
extravagance  of  opinion  or  cotidud,  .which  excites  ailoniUiment  amo  g  all 
who  are  free  from  the  unhappy  influence  of  thole  prejudice  and  paflion;s. 
The  perfons,  into  whofe  charader  this  extrvagance  enters,  will  often  ma- 
nifcft  difcriminaiion  and  good  fenfe  on  every  otbr  fubjed,  and  pi^adice 
juflice  and  humanity  where  party  is  not  concerned.     But,  bring  them  on 
the  topic  that  roufes  their  paflions,  and,  like  all  madrnen,    they  abandon 
every  rule  uf  prudence,  apd  every  didate  of  equity.     Had  they  cultivated 
tht  Kvifdom  oftbeferpent,  and  brtrmlejfnefs  of  tbe  dove,,  could  they  have  fallen 

into  fucb  error,  or  have  been  guilty  of  fucb  violation  of  all  principir  ? 

"  Dircfiing 
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"DireAing  now  your  view  to  the  fphere  of  idigion,  obferve'vrfait  cala- 
mities, and  perverfions  of  all  that  is  facred,  iitve  nefolted  from  the  want 
4»f  the  primary  qualities  under  confideration.  All  religiaas  enthufiafai 
originates  in  an  over-heated  imagination,  fet  loofe  from  the  control  of 
reafon,  and  trampling  on  every  didate  of  common  fenfe.  Supeidition  of 
every  kind  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  has  been  nourifhed  by  unmanly  terror, 
and,  having  attained  maturity,  is  fupported  and  confirmed  by  a  long  traia 
«f  infignificant  cercmoney.  Bigotry,  and  her  attendant  perfecution,  fprin^ 
from  a  combination  of  fpirltual  pride,  prefumption,  and  a  total  dlTregard 
for  the  rights  of  confcicnce.  Ail  thefe  fpecies  of  falfe  and  perverted  reli- 
Kion  are  hoftile  to  the  intereds  of  genuine  piety,  dangerous  to  focial  inter- 
courfe,  and,  while  they  foUer  the  moft  degrading. notions  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  alfb  vilify  and  corrupt  the  rational  and  modern  nature  of  man.  M^ ' 
to  this,  the  difmal  catalogue  of  calamities,  which  ignorance  or  depravity 
lias,  with  regard  to  religious  matters,  occafioned,  and  you  behold  the 
Urongeft  arguments  for  cultivating  the  union  enjoined  in  the  text-  See- 
men  perverting  the  nobleft  gift  of  God,  even  divine  re^^elalton, — railing  or 
fomenting  groundlefs,  yet  envenomed  animofities  and  ftrifcs,— covering, 
with  the  maik  of  the  bafed  hypocrify,  their  own  execrable  paflions, — per- 
forming deeils  of  flagrant  injufiice,  or  of  atrocious  cruelty, — spreading  defe- 
cation and  mifery  among  mankind — thinking  they  did  God  good  Jerque  by 
perfecuting  and  torturing  their  brethren  5  fuppofing  they  offered  a  facrificc 
higl^jy  acceptable  by  tormenting  thcmfclves, — rulhing  precipitately  mto 
iicftrudion, — and  courting,  on  earth,  a  crown  of  n;iartyrdom  which  they 
were  not  like!y  to  obtain  in  heaven  !  Confider  all  this,  and  fay,  if  thei*  be 
not  abundant  reafon  to  regret  that  zeal  of  f<)  many  well  nieaning  perfonf 
has  been,  and  (till  is,  fo  little  according  to  knouulejgf,  and  that  the  depravity 
•f  fo  many  others,  fhonld  have  distorted  the  fair  face  of  religion  ?  Shall 
not  this  view  of  the  effeds  of  ignorance  of  divine  truth  make  us  count  all 
things  hif  Infs.for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Chrift  Jefus  our  Lord,Sind 
pray  rhe  Father  •/  lights ^  imfh  tvhom  is  n§  variahlettefi,  neither Jba/iow  ofternin^f 
to  endue  us  *Ufjth  the  nvifdom  that  hfrom  ahovef  bhall  not  the  confideraiioa 
•f  corniption,  prevailing  iathemidft  of  fo  much  religious  knowledge,  in- 
duce usearnti&Jy  to  intreat  the  Father  o//pirits'to  tViStblGXJS  iokeep  ottr  hiuris 
%jith  a fl  diligence,,  iTnce  out  of  them  are  the  iffiies  of  life  ? 

"See,  now,  on  the  other 'hand,  many  ignorantly  or  wickedly  confounding 
every  fpecies  of  religion  with  fuperftition,  or  bigotiy^  not  only  diCatdiog 
atll  regard  for  divine  revelation,  rejcding  Chrift  as  an  impoftor,  and  fetting 
"Up  the  crude  imagirtatipn^  of  their  own  minds,  as  the  only  rule  of  Jifc; 
but  even  denying  the  providence,  the  attributes,  and  the  exiftcrtcc  of  ijcd, 
W'thout  the  belief  of  which  hunian  fociety  cannot  be  maintained  !  Sec 
them,  in  proof  of  the  ejtcellence  qf  their  fyftem,  exhibiting  greater folljr 
than  the  moft  abjc€t  fuperftition  ever  evinced  ;  zeal  more  intemperate  than 
ivcr  characterized  the  wildeft  religious  fanaiic,  or  the  licrtceft  religioot  bigot | 
iknd  more  atrocious  cruelty,  than  the  annals  of  facred  perfecutidn  b«?c  re- 
corded !  \Vi»en  werefle6t  onthi^  circutnfbnte,  ihallwcTiot  impIore'God,' 
with  the  utmdft  fervour,  to  eftablifti  in  our  minds,  a  ftead/  adherence  td 
the  gofpel,  to  prevert  our  befng  corrupted  from  theftmplkity  that  is  in  Cbrifi^ 
apd  to  enable  us  to  ivalk  "jjurthy  of  the  yocaii$n  wherenjoith  w^  «/V  caUed: 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  phrafe  '^/atred  pcrfee^itbnjj*-  m  this  ex* 
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tmd.  Perfecution,  pcoperly  fo  called,  can  never  htfacred.  Againd 
outrageous  or  infidious  enemies  Chriftians  muft  adopt  meafures  of 
deiFence,  but  the  miid  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  admits  of  no  perfecution^ 
The  Sec  of  Rome,  indeed,  ever  fincc  icrofe  to  copfequence  and  power^ 
has  adopted,  and  enforced  a  perfecutihg  principle  ;  but  Chrifiiantty  hai^ 
nofuch  principle,  anH,  of  courfe,  perfecut ton  cannot,  with  propriety^ 
be  denominated yirr^//. 

We  conclude  our  extrafls,  from  this  volume,  with  part  of  what 
the  author  has  faid  on  a  very  hackneyed  (ubjed,  the  advantage  poflVfled 
by  the  middU  ranks  in  life.  It  is  a  di (advantage  under  Which  all 
preachers  labour,  t\izt  novelty  the  rain-bow  purfuit  of  all  mankind,  is 
beyond  their  power.  Their  fubjedls  have  ever  been*  and  always  mult 
be,  moft  inrerefting  t^  the  human  race  :  they  have,  from  that  c^ufe,' 
froni  the  earlieft  times  exercifed  the  pens  of  innumerable  "writers  of  the 
moft  tranfcendent  abilities.  And  however  we  may  boaft  of  our  advance- 
ment inphyfics,  we  lather  fufpe^t  that  the  powers  of  ratio: ination  i*re 
upon  a  level  with  wliat  they  were  more  than  a  thoufand  years  ago.  Let 
not  then  a  preacher  be  dcfoifed  though  he  fpcaks  nothing  new,  if  he 
fpeak  home  to  your  underftanding,  and  your  hearts.  And  if  he  pub-. 
li(h  his  fermons,  let  him  not  meet  your  difapprobarion  if  he  treat  his 
fubjecl  as  a  man  of  talents ;  though  he  may  tell;  you  truths^  with^ 
which  you  were  previoufly  well  acquainted. 

Our  author  does  treat  his  fubje^i  as  a  man  of  talents, 

.*'It  is  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  obfcrvc  that  pure  and  nnriUayed  felicity 
is  no  where  to  be  found  upon  earth.  Every  fituation  of  life  is  iubjed  to 
the  common  lot  of  humanity,  a  lot  of  fafFcring  as  well' as  of  enjoyment. 
Every  humao  being  is  liable  to  error,  and  contaminated  by  (in.  Whi  e  this 
is  the  cafe,  h  ppinef^  can  never  flow  from  its  pureft  fource.  In  edimating 
the  diff<erent  conditions  of 'life,  therefore,  as  conneded  with  fruition,  the 
preference  muft  tie  given  to  that  which  is  expofjed  to  the  feweft  and  molt, 
ibpportable  evils,  and  adipits  of  as  much  felicity  aS  is  compatible  with  the 
date' of  man  in  this  world. 

'*  If  we  fix  our  attention,  then,  on  corporeal  pleafures,  and  on  the  grate* 
ful  objedftof  fenfe,  we  Ihall  iind  that  the  middle  ftation  of  life  poiS'eiTe^ 
thefe,  in  that  degree  which  bolh  produces  their  higbeft  reli(h,  and  promifes 
their  continuance.  The  circle  of  tbefe  enjc»yments  is  far  ?rom  being  larg», 
and  a  moderate  fortune  may  ealily  compals  the  whole  of  it.  £ren  fenfual 
p-eafurcs  muft,  in  order  to  be  reliflied,  be  prepared  by  aftiviiy,  and  in-, 
terfperfed  with  more  ferious  and  important  occupations.  '  Man,  even  in  his 
.ftate  of  innocence,  was  not  deftined  to  pafs  his  days  in  indolence  and  lloth, 
but  required  by  God  to  drefs  and  keep,  the  garden  in  which  he  had  placed 
bim.  £den  afforded  its  variety  of  delicious  fruit,  only  «o  the  l>and  that 
invited,  by  culture  and  attention,  its  trees  to  bloffouA,  and  to  bear.  Happy 
emblem  of  that  condition  of  life,  which  is  moft  favourable  to  real  delight ! 
In  this  middle  fpliere,  where  neiiher  riclies  preclude  exertiot>,  nor  poverty 
^ircumfcribes,  and  depreffcs  it,  application  muft  be  given  to  f.)me  ufe  qj 
•r  honourable  occupation,  which  requires  either  moderate  co)poreal  exer<r 
tion,  or  the  eafy  exercifciof  mental  facultifs.  What  a  relilh  tliis  alFordf 
to  the  unavoidable  indulgence  of  fenfi^  or  to  tut  intervals  of  recreatlooi 
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is  too  evident  to  (Und  in  need  of  iUuftration  or  proof.  What  can  opulence 
farniih,  that  may  not  be  enjoyed  in  a  middling  (fation,  in  ari  equal;  if  not, 
in  a  higher  degree  ?  I»  it  the  luxufions  i-epaft,  where  appetite  fickcns,  and' 
dies  by  exceffive  refinemrnt  ?  Is  it  the  fhow,  and  the  pageant  which  glitter, 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  difguft  and  enllave  ?  Is  it  the  nioltiplicity  of  con- 
venience which  enervates,  and  vainly  endeavours  to'fupply  the  want  of 
native  vigour  Hy  adventitious  aid?'  Thefe  are,  indeed,  denied  to  the  middle 
Tank  of  life,  but,  with  this  denial  is  conne^cd  the  true  reiiih  of  external 
enjoyment,  is  it,  in  line,  the  abundant  refource  for  the  indolgeace  ef 
charity,,  which  a  t>enevolcnt  heart  nnd»  in  an  opulent  fortune  ?  But,  before 
I  allow  that  the,  advantage  is  real,  I  mud  know,  that  the  charitable  heart  U. 
given  along  with  opulence. 

*'  If  we  turn  to  gratifications  purely  mental, — the  improvement  of  the 
tinderftandlng, — tlie  exercifeof  the  beft  aff(r6tions  of  human  nature,— tht 
fwee(  intcrcourfe  of  real  friendfhip,— the  delights  an^  confolations  of  pure 
and  uncorruptcd  piety, — the  difchargc  of  every  foci aV and  civil  duty,— in 
which  a  principal  part  of  happinefs  confifts, — wc  (ball  acknowledge  that 
the  middle  {lation  is  the  foil  bcft  adaped  to  the  culture  and  perfcdion  of 
evcy  quality  inccllcdual  or  moral.  The  means  of  inflrudion  are  at  hand. 
Thefe  the  perfoos,  placed  in  this  fphere,  are  commonly  impelled  to  im- 
prove by  the  neceflity  of  education,*  in  order  to  their  ac<}uiring  refpedt  and 
influence. — Luxury  or  ollentation  enfeebles  not  their  powers,  nor  does 
poverty  exclude  the  cultivation  of  them.  ■  Their  minds,  neither  contracted 
by  the  ignorance  peculiar  to  ignoble  ftation,  nor  diffipated  by  the  folly  of 
^aftiionable  extravagance,  are  capable  of  the  largeft  compafs  of  thought. 
AH  the  fields  of  knowledge  lie  open  before  them,  and  the'e  they  are  flirnu- 
Ipted,  by  the  flrongeft  motives,  to  explore,  as  their  capacities  and  inclina- 
tions may  lead  thetti.  Neither  tempted  by  that  pride,  which  fo  cafily  fpringg 
up  in  an  exalted  ilate,  to  fh^keotfall  fenfe  of  dependence  on  Gt)d,  nor  in- 
duced to  view  him  through  th^t  gloomy  fky,  which  is, often  fpread  over 
penury,  they  are  prompted  to  chenfli  the  impreifions  of  religion  3  andtJie 
knowledge  they  receive,  renders  them  deep  and  rational.  To  h'm  who  is 
not  too  much  r«M/'<fd  above,,  nor  dcpreifed  too  muck  below  his  fellow-men, 
a)l  the  fecial  and  civil  virtues  afliime  the  engaging  afpe^  of  reciprocal 
duties  and  obligations.  ']  heir  fuhJment  being  neither  folicited  nor  coo- 
fercd  in  the  form  of  gratuity,  but  confidered  as  the  jnflrcompenfation,  made 
for  common  advantages,  they  are  pradifed,  under  this  rational  notion, 
with  greate.  fi  ieiity  and  promptitude. 

**Bcfide8»  the  natural  aifedions  are  not  fupprefled  in  the  middle  fpherc, 

or  diverted  from  tiicir  proper  courfe,  and  operate  their  falatary  efeds  on 

dckneftic  and  ra  re 'general  intcrcourfe.     Accordingly,  the  grcatcft  portion 

Qf  the  knowledge,  ability,  arid  virtue,  which  cxift  in  the  world,  will  be 

faoiod  in  this  llation  of  life.     In  alnioft  every  department  of  civil  focicty, 

the  efficient  and  operative,  if  not  the  ollenfible  fervice,  is  performed  bj 

(bofe  who  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  rieh  and  the  poor,  the  mean 

und  the  pre-eminently  exalted,     in  a  word,  this  ftation  is  free  from  tljc 

great  ev|is  ?id   inconveniences  or  either  of  the  extremes,  and  poflefles 

every  fub/^  ?  nil  acv  ntagt-  which  opulence  can  afford.     1  cannnot  omit  tp 

remark  -<:  Inikuig  aua'.o^y,   obfcrvable  between  the  advantages  of  this  con- 

flition,    .nJ  ihe  ai  fai^enic-nt  of  material  nature,     it  is  not. the  fummits of 

mountains,  c^r  int^  deep  rcccires  oF  vallies,  that  are  the  moft  favourable  to 

the  various  pi'odu.Ltiuas  .1  Uic  earth,  fubferviept  to  the  ufcof  man     The 
*"  formet 
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forcaer  are  too  ipach  expofed  to  the  tempeftuQUf  qr  freeziAg  bUft;  the  latter, 
too  rtilich- fccluded  frooi  the  geaial  rays  of  thefu'ri,  to  admit  of  the  luxuri- 
aace  of.  vegetation,  the  prodai^ibn  of  grain,  or  the  maturity  of  fruit.  It 
is' the  intermediate  regions,  duly  expofed  to  the  fun*s  foftering  inflaence» 
and  iheltered  from  the  nipping  or  ravaging  gale,  that  the  earth  pours  f»rth 
hbr  abundance,  while  culture Yully  improves  all  the  advantages,  of  nature. 
In  like  manner,  the  micldle  polition  of  life  is  beft  adapted  to  the  produd^ioa 
and  improvement  of  the  beft  qualities  of  mind,  and  ta  the  enjoyment  o£ 
as  much  happinefs  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  man  will  admit . 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  a  man  moderately^  informedj  and 
who  has  at  all  reflected  on  the  (late  of  human  aiBFairs,  does  not  know : 
but,  placed  before  us  in  the  way  the  writer  has  done,  it  cannot  fail  of 
being  impreflive.  To  know^  without  doing  what  is  right,  is  mod  up- 
proixtable  knowledge :  and  we  believe  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  that  we  fee  fo  many  bad  men,  and  bad  Chriftians. 
Hence  the  duty  of  the  preacher  not  only  tt)  inform^  but  to  roufe  men  . 
to  adion,  to  exho/t  them  to  praftife  wha^t  they  do  know.   - 

Upon  the  whole,  whether  we  feonfider  thefe  fermons  merely  as  li- 
terary produfttons,  or  as  the  vehicles  of  found  Chriftian  morality,,  we 
think  that  they  merit  the  attention  of  the  public. 
:  They  arc  dedicated  to  the  late  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 


The  Triumph  of  Mufic ;  <?  fotm:  infix  Cantos.     By  William  Hayley, 
Efq.     Pp.  148.     los,  6d.    4to.     Payne.     1804.. 

• 

WE  have  often  peruicd  Mr.  Hayley's  poems  with  great  pleafure  ; 
if  they  hare  not  been  particularly  ftriking  for  energy  of  lan- 
guage, they  have  been  particularly  diflrtaguiihed  for  a  rich,  fmooth  and 
poliOied  verfification ;  how  then  are  wc  to  account  for  the  falling  otf 
in  the  work  now  before  us.  \x  is  unpfeafant  to  be  par'ticularly  fevere 
on  perfons  who  have  been  defervedly  diftinguiOied  for  poetical  merit^ 
but  !t  is  a  duty  particularly  impofe4  on  the  critic  to  notice  defe^ls 
in  writers  of  genius,  fincethpy  muft  originate  more  from  defign  than 
accident.  What  error  can  have  CQrruptcd  the  tafte,  or  what  defcdi 
vitiated  the  ear  of  Mr.  Hayley,  taoccaflon  him  to  produce  a  poem 
like  this^  after  that  which  he  has  already  produced  ?  Since  the  time 
of  Pope  whofe  verfe  fo  far  correAed  the  general  tafte  that  few  poet- 
tasters  ever  writ  very  bad  verfcs,  we  believe  hardly  any  poem  of  the  fame 
length  has  been  fubmitted  to  the  public  with  fo  many  weak  and  bald 
lines,  and  with  fo  few  good  ones,  as  this  pocni  of  Mr,  Hayley's. 

If  roughnef^  and  careleflTnefs  had  been  the  principal  errors,  we  might 
have  thought  his  partiality  for  Cowper  had  tempted  him  to'  adopt 
the  faults  of  that  poet  of  nature,  (for  Cowper's  rhymes  are  certainly 
not  equal  to  his  blank  verfe)  but  the  faults  of  Cowper  arc  not 
the  faults  of  the  Triumph  of  Mufic.  Cowper's  are  the  faults 
of  an  ardent  imagination  too  hafty  to  correal  and  polilhi  but  the  Ian-» 

§uagt 
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guage  of  the  Triumph  of  Muik;  is  throughout  languid  and  pfolvCi. 
without  ont  bold  flight  of  imagiaation  or  figure  ef  fpeedi. 

Mr.  Hayiey  tells  us  in  a  ftort  prjCface  that  the  poem  is  iateoded  to 
commemorate  one  ftriking  inftance  of  the  moral  iofiuCRce  of  Mufii; 
on  two  m«n,  whofe  habits  of  life  wef e  barbaroas  in  tii«  ^xtretne* 
This  alludes  to  the  fudden  change  of  refolution  in  two  a&ffins,  who 
sre  checked  on  the  inftant  they  are  going  to  conwnit  a  murder,  by 
bearing  a  pious  hymn  chanted.  This  is  the  plan  of  the  poeai«- 
Venufia,  the  fuppoled  d^iughter  of  a  noble  Venetiair,  napied  Do* 
nado,  is  defigned  for  the  bride  of  an  old  luxurious  magnifico,  natped 
Zanetto.  VenuQa  had  beea  in  her  infancy  inftruAed  in  muficbjra 
yoking  man^  named  Lucilio,  who  married  a  beautiful  young  womair^ 
and  had  a  daughter  by  her,  about  the  fatne  age.  of  V-eAufia,  both  of 
whom  are  dro\yned  in  an  a<)uaAc  expedition.  The  only  confola- 
tion  he  finds  is  in  the  fociety  of  Venufia,  wha  had.  been  the  friend 
and  fellow  pupil  of  his  daughter.  This  kind  of  paternal  friendibif 
at  length  kindled  into  violent  love,  which  is  encouraged  by  a  mai^ 
aunt  of  the  lady's,  and  ends  in  a  private  marriage  and  elopement*' 
Through  the  afliftance  of  a  prieft,  naqiwd'  Theodore,  the  lovers  take 
refuge  at  Milan. 

'As  foon  as  Donado  is  informed  of  the  flight  of  his  daughter,  he  is 
in  a  violent  rage ;  not  fo  the  good-^natured  old  di(appointed  lover. 

"  Who  with  a  cool  good  nature  faid,  his  voice 
Should  give  its  fandion  to  Venu^a's  choice.''  / 

Donado  employs  two  defperate  ruflians,  Lucio  and  Bafil,  to  fol- 
low Lucilio  toMiUn  and  aflaflinatehim  ;  but  they  are  deterred  from  this 
purpofe,  as  has  been  faid,  by  hearing  him  fing  a  hymn,  are  thoroughly 
converted,  and  become  his  faithful  friends.  The  fovers  now  fly 
from  Milan  to  a  country  feat  of  Manfredi,  who  affords  them  an 
afylum,  though  he  never  fees  th'em,  as  he  has  made  a  vow  of  foli- 
tude,  having  accidentally  killed  his  fon,  and  lofl  an  infant  daughter. 
All  the  powers  of  mufic  are  exerted  in  vain  (though  furely  it  wouW 
have  been  a  more  probable  triumph  of  mufic  than  the  other)  to 
lure  the  reclufe  from  his  folitude.  The  implacable  Dqnado  Ml 
follows  up  his  revenge,  and  finding  out  this  afylum  of  Lucilio,  h^ 
comes  himfelf  to  aflaflinate  him,  difguifed  like  a  Turk;  and  as  he 
is  on  the  point  of  executing  his  purpofe,  Manfred!  rufhes  in,  over- 
powers and  difarms  him :  a  general  eclaircifTenjient  now^  takes  place, 
and  Venufia  is  difcovered  to  be  the  loft  daughter  of  Manfredi,  wbooi 
Donado  had  bribed  the  niirfe  to  give  him  in  the  place  of  his  own 
cl)ild,  who  was  dead,  but  on  whofe  life  his  fortune  depended. 

Such  is  the  fable,  not  very  intcrefting  in  itfelf,  nor  in  the  detail  rf 
the  circumftances.  The  reafon  of  the  new  and  extraordinary  ar- 
rangement of  this  piece  (hall  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words. 

*  » 

^'  The  incident  was  fo  powerful,  it  occurred  continually  to  my  recollec- 
tion, and  I  imagined  it  might  be  advantageous  to  a  poem  founded  upon  it» 

to  introduce  a  variety  of  perfons,  whofe  peculiar  charafters  and  fituato* 

might 
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might  naturally  give  rife  to  great  varieties  of  verfe.  I  hoped  fuch  an  in- 
trpduflipn  of  brief  com  portions  for  Mufic  might  produce  a  defirable  effe^ 
in  TeJieving  that  monotony;  of  which  many*  readers  are  apt  to  complain 
in  perafing  fucceffive  books  of  heroic  rhyme,  though  cdropofed  by  the  moft 
harmonious  of  oil r  poets/'  ,s 

We  really  feel  a  little  jndrgnknt  at  this  arrogant  paj-adox,  and  we 
muft  alk  Mr.  H^ylcy,  who  thefe  readers  are  who  complain  of  the 
monotpiiy  of  Pope's  Hpnier  ?nd  Dryden's  Virgil  ?  the  efFeft  of  the 
latter  we  think  would  not  have  been  improved  if  every'line  of  the" 
poet's  divine  Ode  on  the  Triumph  of  Mufic  had  been  interwoven 
whlv  it.  We  ^have  read  Mr.  Hayley'^s  Triunriph  of  Temper,  with- 
out feeling  any  thing  of  the  tedium  ;  but  if  tediunm  be  felt  in  reading 
a  long  poem,  very  little  fuperior  to  the  bellman's  verfes,  th«  tedium 
will  not  be  improved  by  lyricaj  interpolations,  that  favor  of  the  fchool 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

The  making /2/^;i  a  diflylahle  is  never  done  by  our  good  poets :  it .. 
occurd  here  twice  in  twenty  lines. 

'•  Love  fail«  to  (hield  it«  votVie*  even  here. 
From  vain  folicitude  and  anxious  fear. 
And  near  it  flowers  half  clofed  appear  to  fhun 
Even  the  heat  of  a  declining  fun. 

In  the  firft  line  of  the  firft  couplet  the  tStSt  would  have  been 
fomething  better  had  votary  been  a  trifyllable,  and  evM  'z  monof^I* 
lable. 

Stiich  a  couplet  as  this  we  fetdom^  meet  with  in  a  ferious  poem^ 

**  While  in,  his  thoughts  coUeded  he  began 
For  iignals  of  dilirefs  to  form  a  plan." 

Or  as  thus : 

.♦*  The  truth  to  tell,  a  truth  to  others  clear. 
Their  real  father  was  a  gondolier/* 

In  one  of  the  hymns  we  meet  with  this  colloquial  bartiarirm. 

'*  Where  mifery  is  J*  r^.'* 

tct  us  not  -be  deemed  too  feverc  in  our  ftriftures  on  this  work  : 
young  writers,  whatever  their  errors  may  be,  (hould  be  treated  witR 
roildnefs  ;  and  thefe  errors  (hould  be  pointed  out  with  candour  :  but 
a  veteran  poet,  who  we  know  can  write  very  vvellj  if  he  not  onljT 
chooff  s  to  write  very  ill  but  feems  to  glory  iii  it,  we  muft  think  cfc- 
ferving  of  the  f^vereft  laflies  of  criticifrp. 


\  \ 
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A  Colk£ilon  of  Modern  and  Contemporary  Voyages  and  Travels^  con^ 
taining^  l\  TranJJations  from  foreign  Langdages  of  Voyages  ecnd 
Travels  never  before  puhlijhed,  2.  Original  Voyages  and  Travehy 
never  before  publijhed.  3.  Analyses  of  new  Voyages  and  Travels^ 
:puhlifhed  in  England,  Vol.  I.  Pp.608.  Price  15s.  Phil- 
lips.    1805. 

IN  tbe  CQurfe  of  our  duty  ais  literary  cenfors,  we  bav^  fo  often  had 
occafion  to  defcdnt  on  the  great  utility  of  books  of  travelis,  and 
on  the  advantage  arifing  to  fociety  from  an  extenfive  circulation  of 
fuch  works,  th^t  to  introduce  additional  obfervations  would  be  to  re- 
peat a  theme  which  has  long  been  exhauiled,  and  of  which  there  can 
^e  but  one  opinion.  It  has  often  and  juftly  been  regretted  that  this 
ihterefting  branch  of  literature  has  in  England  been  confined  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  on  account  of  the  great  price  at  which  moft  vo- 
lumes of  travels  are  publifhed ;  and  though  ftveral  attempts  have 
been  made  to  circulate  them  at  a  moderate  expence,  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  property  of  the  original  publiihers,  yet,  though  the 
works  have  fometimes  been  conducted  by  men  of  abilities,  they  have  all 
fallen  fliort  of  their  objed.  Without  flopping  to  inveftigate  the? 
caufes  of  fuch  failures,  which  mufl  readily  fuggeft  themfelves  to  our 
readers,  we  (hall  proceed  to  analyfe  the  volume  before  us,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  fome  unufua)  claims  to  attention,  though  it  be  very  far 
from  that  degree  of  perfeSion  of  which  we  think  it  is  fufceptlble. 

It  ifi  certainly  of  no  fmali  advantage  to  this  undertaking  that  th« 
promifes  in  the  Profpedus,  and  flatements  in  the  title- page,  are 
ftriftly  fulfilled.  The  tranflations  have  never  before  been  made  in 
Englifh.  The  original  partis  the  produ6lion  of  no. common  hand^ 
and  the  analyfes  are  performed  with  found  difcrimination  and  can- 
dour. ' 

The  firfl.  work  in  the  volume  is  the  interefling  travels  of  M. 
Caifas  through  Iftria  and  Daimatia,  a  country  which  no  patron  of 
the  arts  can  rtfle6l:  on  without  a  mixture  of  regret  and  admiration  : 
regret  at  the  obfcurity  in  which  their  hiflory  is  enveloped,  and  ad- 
miration of  the  wonderful  and  infcrutable  dcfigns  of  Providence,  by 
jreducing  as  it  were  on  a  fudden,  a  people  who  proclaimed  themfefvcs 
f he  mafters  of  the  world,  to  the  lowefb  and  mofl  pitiable  flate  of  de- 
gradation. Such  a  flate  is  that  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  iflria 
and  Daimatia  ;  the  height  to  which  their  predecefTors  had  arrived,  is 
known  to  every  perfon  acquainted  with  ancient  hiflory. 

We  noticed  the  nature  and  progreiSLve  publication  of  this  fplendid 
original  as  early  as  the  year  i8co*,  at  which  period  it  had  excited 
a  confiderable  interefl  on  the  Continent;  and' although  in  the  trju»f- 
lation  before  us  it  fuflers  fiom  a  certain  degree  of  mutilation  which 
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it  ha^  uiidergone,  ye,t,  from  a  c6nvi<^ion  that  it  is  a  work  eminently' 
calculated  to  promote  ufeful  knowledge,  we  are  pleafed  to  fejB  it  be*' 

fore  the  public  ip  a  way  that  render3  it  eafily  attaipabljsi 

Tne  late. Emperor  of  Germany,   lofeph  fl.   was.  at  the  head  of  a 
fociety    for   promoting  difcoveries    in   tlje  afts   and  fcienj^e^,  held  at  , 
Vienna  ;  and  this  body  wifliing  to  procure  defignsortheja^icient  mo- 
^   Quments   and  tnoft  ftriking  Icenes  in  the  environs  .iof 'Tfitift#^«ap». 
pointed   in   the  year-  178.2    M.  Cafl'as,  an   artrft,  who    ti^d  almaciyt 
gained    miich   celebrity,  to  execute  their   projedh'    Hjid/Jthis: -artjft 
combined   the  qualifications  of  a  man  of  letters,  his  refeatches  into* 
the  ancient  literature  of  thofe  regions  might  have   thrown  confidtft- 
able  light  upon  certain  poltits  of  hiftory,  which  now  remain  in  9b-: 
/ttirity,     Biiir,  if  his  tour  have  not  abound^ed  in  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation which-gives  full  fatisfaftion  to  the  antiquaridn,  it  is^  neverthe- 
lefs,  of  much  mtereft  from  the  authenticity  of  the  materials  which 
have  been  derived  frqm  his  curfory  notes.     In  the  prefent  tranflation, 
the  hil^orical  part  has  been  at^ridged  with  confiderable judgment;  and. 
io.  thi?  abrJdgiieat  fome  vexy  entertaining,  particulars  are  preferved^ 
.  relative  ta  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  pfcfent  inhabitants,  on 
which  we  believe  nd  writer  has  touched  fince  the  timepf  Spon  and 
•  Fortis;     Of  the  difftrent  clafTes'  of  peo^jle  \vho  now  inhabit,  or  ra- 
ther Wander,  through  the  countries  in  queftion,  the  Sclavonians,  or,  as 
.the  author  calls' them,  Ufcoques  and  the  Moriachians,  are  rtioft  worthy 
of  notice., 

"  It  appears,  fromjlhe  mod  authentic  accounts  of  thefe  countries,  that   • 
the  tyranny  of  the.  different  rulers  was  always  fo  exceffive,  from  the  ti^me 
of  Conftantine,  that  every  perfon  in  authority  became  an  obje6l  of  terror  *. 
to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  induced  them  to  emigrate  from  town  to  • 
town,  till  the  fugitives  became-fo  numerous  as  to  form  a  diftindt  clafsof  pi^o- 
pie  in  Dalmatia,  where  they  received  a  particular  denomination.  .  SeocO^ 
the  real iignification  of  which  is  emigrant,  was  the  appellation  which  they 
acquired ;  and  which,  by  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  or  by  traiiilation  injo 
other  tongues,  formed  that  of  U'Icoque.     TheCe  people,  as  might  be  ex- 
pelled, bore  air  implacable  enmity  againft  their  perfecutorsj  and  when 
.  tbey  had  aflembled  together,  their  numbers  became  fufficiently  formidable, 
to  avenge  ihemfelves  on  their  tyrants, -the  Turks,  whole  territory  they  con- 
fiantly  ravaged>  carrying  off  their  cattle,  and  coranritting  the  moft  (hocking 
excelies,  by  way  of  retali^ion  foe  the  cruelties  exercifed  upon  theni  when 
they  were  difperfed  over  the  country. 

**  Such  are  now  the  principal-inhabitants  of  Dalmatia;  and  although 
they  have  for  ages  been  Jtigmatized  as  banditti,  it  will  appear,  upon  phi- 
lofophical  examination,  that  theyare  far  lefs  criminal  than  the  various  nations 
•who  have  been  their  oppreiiors.  They  have,  Indeed,  been  celebrated  for 
Cheir  counicre ;  but  it  ftiould  rather  be  called  hardihood  or  audacity  ;  for  the 
means  Wxt^j  employ  are  not  thole  of  valiant  warrior&r— Their  weapons, 
when  they  attacked  the  Turks  or  Venetians,  confifted  of  a  hatchet,  a  ver/ 
iight  musket,  and  a  poniard,  orllilletto: — the  ftilletto  for  unexpedted  at- 
tacks upon  their  enemi^;  and  the  hatchet  for  cutting  down  thofe  who 
jmi^t  iaH  kito  their  power. -^TJieir  great  talent  was-  in  way-layiiig  or  fur- 
.  C  c  2  prifing 
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prifing  ibofe  with  whom  Ibey  contended^  and  they  rarely  made  a  (bad 
againlt  any  coniiderable  force ;  but  were  as  expert  m  flight  as  otber  troops 
are  in  their  evolutions.  They  abhorred  both  the  Turks  and  Venetiaiis; 
and  never  prefented  thfemfelves  in  a  body  to  rilk  a  general  a^lion  with  their 
troops ;  but  when  the  latter  approached,  they  concealed  tbemfelves,  and, 
after  their  departure,  canje  out  from  their  retreats.  Their  cxpeditioDS  • 
were  always  determined  by  their  numbers ;  and  whenever  the  Emperors 
employed  them  either  in  their  armies,  or  in  the  defence  of  the  townsi  the 
£ignal  for  fHght  or  deie6tion  conflantly  came  from  their  commander. 

'f  The^junforttlnate  iUte  of  affairs  which  defolated  lilria  and  Dalmalia, 
in  1537,  wben  ihe  Turks  gained  poileflion  of  ClifTa,  the  firft  town  wbere 
the  Ufcoques  had  fixed  their  abode,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, in  1618,  between  the  Emperor  Mattliias,  the  K.ing  of  Spain,  Phi- 
lip III.  and  the  Republic  of  Venice;  when  each  family  had  a  diffetenl 
place  of  refidence  afligned  to  it ;  and  fr€^m  that  time,  the  propenlily  for 
pillage  ceafed  amongft  them ;  in  lliort,  after  eighty  years  Qt  difafters  they 
became  a  tranquil  body  of  people. 

■  •*  There  is  another  clafs  of  favage  people  in  Dalmatfa,  called  Morlacfcians, 
with  whom  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Ufcoques,  in  all  their  expedi- 
tions^ never  bad  the  leal!  intercourfe.  Some  writers  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Morlachians  were  originally  natives  of  Albania,  and  were  therefore 
odious  to  the  Ufcoques ;  becaafe  the  Albanians  were  formerly  tiieir  greateft 
enemies,  the  Venetian  army  having  been  princi^Uy  compofed  from 
amongfl  them ;  while  others  attribute  their  enmity  to  a  wifli  on  the  part  of 
the  Ufcoques  to  keep  all  the  fpoil  amongft  themfelves.  It  was,  however, 
fortunate  for  the  Venetians  that  fuch  an  union  never  took  place,  as  fiie  ^ 
two  parties  would  thu«  have  become  a  more  terrible  nation  of  pirates  in 
the  Galph  of  the  Adriatic,  than  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  are  in  the  Me- 
diterranean." 

The  dialcfl:  of  the  Morlachians  feems  to  prove,  that  they  arc 
nfiore  clofely  allied  to  the  Bulgarians,  than  to  the  people  of  Albania; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  their  proper  country  was  thedif- 
trid):  called  Morlachia  ;  indeed  their  origin  appears  to  be  more  diiBcuIt, 
to  afcertain,  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  barbarous  tribes  inthi^ 
region.  There  is,  however,  uo  doubt  tkat  thefe  people  are  adiftinc^ 
nation  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants ;  ^  and  the  Abbe  Fdrtis  has 
clearly  prpved  that  the  proper  Dalmatians  are  the  defcendants  of  the 
Romans.  This  opinion  is  alfo  mainlined  by  M.  Caflas,  whoob- 
ferves : 

"  There  even  exifts  between  the  Italian  Dalmatians  and  the  Morla- 
chians, a  fort  of  .hatred,  and  a  kind  of  reciprocal  contempt,  which  clearly 
prove  that  they  have  not  proceeded  from  one  common  origin.  The  Mor- 
lachians have  alfo  experienced  different  modifications  in  their  individual 
features,  as  well  as  in  their  national  character,  and  thefe  they  have  doiibt- 
lefs  acquired  by  the  difference  of  the  foil  qn  which  they  have  taken  op 
their  refidence.  The  Morlachians  of  the  plains  of  Scign  and  Knin,  and 
of  the  delightful  vallies  9f  Kotar,  are  af&ble,  kofpitable>  mild,  immane, 
and  fubmimve  to  legiflative  difcipline.  They  are  robuC^»  bat  not  tall: 
their  eyes  are  blue;  their  hair  light;  their  faces  broad;  and  their  oofes 
flats  while  their  complexion  is  generally  more  clear  and  animated  than  that 
»  of 
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of  the  other  Dalmatians.  The  Morlachians  of  Dpuare^  and  of  the  moun-' 
tainjt  of  Vergoraz,  on  the  contrary,  are  ardent,  ferocious,  proud,  rath  anct 
a6!ive.  Their  form  is  flehder ;  their  limbs  are  nervous ;  their  eyes  and 
hair  are  dark  and  brown ;  they  have  long  faces,  of  a  jelloiv  or  bilious  com^ 
p'exion ;  and  their  looks  are  haughty.  Fro«i  inhabiting  the  mountains 
ihei^  life  neceiTarily  becomes  more  lavage  and  laborious;  becaufe,  being 
furrounded  by  lierility,  their  neceffities  are  more  imperious,  find  exdite  ia 
them  a  violent  paflion  for  rapine,  which  is  not  fuppreHed  by  any  fear  of 
chadifement*  from  which  they  are  fecured  by  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
their  retreats.  Some  learned  writers  havie  been  of  opinion  v  tiiat  they 
might  have  defcended  from  the  jirJii  Farales,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who 
refided  along  the  river  Narona;  and  whom  the  Romans  expelled  from  the 
fbores  of  the*fea,  in  order  to  deter  them,  from  their  cuftomary  fyftem  of 
plunder. 

M,'.     "  Thefe  Morlachians  of  Vergpraz  prefer  on  their  plundering  excurfions 

'to  commit  depredations  on  the  Turks  rather  than  on  the  Chriftians,  and 
they  only  attack  the  latter  at  the  laft  extremity.     They  are,  neverthefs, 

r  faithful  to  their  proihifes;  fenfible  of  any  confidence  which  may  be  repofed 
in  them ;  never  plunder  the  traveller  who  puts  hirafelf  under  their  pro* 
tedion ;  and  a  perfon  may,  with  fafety,  traverfe  their  country,  if  betake 

.  the  prec^aation  to  be  accompanied  by  ibme  of  thefe  individuals ;  bat  if  he 
omit  fuch  a  meafure,  their  propeniity  for  thieving  is  extreme.    They  pre- 
fer cunning  to  open  force,  and  have  a  marked  repugnance  to  the  (hedding 
of  blood.     If  by  chance  they  Ihould  be  furprtfed  in  the  a6t  of  thieving;^ 
and  the  obje(5l  be  recovered  by  the  owner,  the  coolnefs  pf  their  anfwers« 
and  the  firmnefs  with  which  they,  perfift  in  a  lie  are  aftonJftung.     A  Mor- 
lachian  will  untie  your  horfe,  and  Aeal  it  even  in  your  prefence :  he  wiit 
fpring  upon  the  animal,  and  when  you  would  wi(h  to  take  it  again;  he  will 
infift.  Without  being  in  the  leaft  difconcerted,  that  it  is  his  property.     He 
will  enter  upon  tfhe  genealogy  of  the  horfe,  the  hiftory  of  the  pprfon  froni 
whom  he  bought  it,  the  defcription  of  the  fair  where  he  made  the  pur- 
chafe,  and  wul  c9ill  a  hundred  witneiles,  v^ho  will  prove  his  atTertions,  ber 
caufe  they  all  underftand  each  other ; — in  fliort  he  will  ride  avvay  on  the 
iorfe,  ridiculing  your  careleffnefs,  by  whicl^  he  had   an  opportunity  of 
ftealing  it.     If  a  traveller  repofe  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  he  is  eafed  or  his 
fabre,  leafl  it  Qiould  incommode  him : — two  M6rlachians  approach  towards 
him,  and  while  one  of  them  engages  himjnconverfation,  the  other  adroitly 
purloins  the  fabre,  leaving  the  belt  at  his  fide;  after  whiclv,  he  verycom- 
pofedly  joins  in  the  talk.     In  a  fliort  time,  the  traveller  wifhing  to  proceed, 
nnd$  that  his  (abre  is  *ftolen.     "  That  is  a  pity,'*  anfwers  the  thief: — "  Why 
did  not. you  take  the  fame  precaution  as  I  do  ?    I  always  keep  mine  in  my 
hand."     He  then  takes  his  leave. — Similar  examples  of  rogvjery  might  be 
cited  without  number. 

''  Netherthelefe  when  we  compare  with  this  vice  the  fincerity,  the 
confidence,  and  even  the  probity  of  thefe  men,  not  only  in  the  actions  of 
their  private  life,  but  alfo  in  general  affairs,  we  would  be  almofi  induced 
to  believe  that  the^  have  far  different  notions  of  propriety  from  thofe  which 
prevail  amongft  more  civilized  people ;  that  the  aft  of  thieviiig  partakes  of 
this'difintei'eftncfs,  which  makes  them  confider  every  thing  as  the  common 
property  of  (hem  all ;  and  that  they  have  only  attained  this  unchangeable 
effrontery  by  thei^  long  communication  with  the  Italians^  and  by  the  dapli* 
(-ity,  of*  which  they  are'fo  often  the  vidims, 
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*'  It  rouft  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that  the  whole  of  the  robberiei 
committed  in  the  mountains  oF  Morlachia  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Moi- 
lachians : — the  people  called  Haiducks  claim  a  great  portion  to  their  own 
fiiare ;  and  this  mixture  perhaps  only  increafes  the  propenfity  for  pillage, 
whichj  amongd  the  Morlachians  might,  dqubtlefs,  be  checked  by  the  ope- 
ration of  a  few  Qiild  laws.  The  Haiducks  alfo  fbould  not  be  regarded,  as 
fome  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  as  a  dillindt  nation,  of  which  that 
word  is  the  generic  name.  The  word  Haiduck,  which  generally  fignifies 
chiefi  or  captain  of  a  party,  and  which  is  flillufed  in  Tranfyivania  to  de- 
jfignate  the  head  of  a  family,  means  in  Dalmatia,  an  injury:  it  isaiiotiie 
appellation  given  to  an  anfalTin  or  high  way- robber;  or  rather  under  this  de- 
nomination are  comprifed  all  criminals  and  refugees.  It  is  confequently 
probable  thal;^amongll  Lhefe  Haiduck^  who  are  intermixed  with  the  Mor- 
lachians, there  may  be  found  a  good  number  of  the  delcendants  of  the  Uf^ 
coques  already  mentioned.  ^ 

**  In  general,  the  life  of  the  Haiducks  is  infinitely  rnQre-mlferable  than' 
that  of  the  Morlachians ;  being  moftly  exiles  from  Ibciety,  on  account  of 
the  criijtes  they  have  committed,  they  carry  with  them  the  apprehenfion  of 
chaftifement,  and  this  idea  increafes  their  timidity.  They  inhabit  only  in- 
acceffible  rocks,  or  unknown  precipices.  Jn  thefe  retreats  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  lormenLs  of  conlcience,  purfued  by  remorfe ;  the  fear  and 
certainty  of  conflant  banidiment  \  a  prey  to  all  the  iutemperance  of  the 
feafons,  and  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  caverns  which  they  occupy  ;  and  to 
the  continual  cravings  of  hunger,  which  cannot  always  be  fatisfied;— not 
daring  to  approach  inhabited  places,  except  Hkc  wild  beafts,  in  the  oblcu- 
rity  of  night.  Thus  they  climb  to  the  lummits  of  the  fteeped  mountains, 
to  difcover  at  a  diftance  the  traveller  whom  chance  rarely  conducts  into 
thefe  defert  regions ;  and,  tormented  by  neceffily,  and  the  hope  of  com^ 
inittin^  outrages,  Ihcy  often  wait  for  months  without  finding  an  opportu- 
nity of  allaying  the  anxiety  which  devours  them;  till  iat  iength,  driven  to 
detberation  by  their  di  ft  redes,  they  rufli  into  the  plains,  fall  upon  the 
ilocks,  drive  them  to  their  caverns,  aud  feed  upon  their  fieth  ;  after  which, 
they  make  their  fkins  into  (hoes  and  clothes.  On  thefe  occalibns  their  cou- 
rage is  exceiiive;  their  timidity  gives  way  to  the  imperious  calls  of  want; 
arid  nature,  in  defpair,  encounters  with  violence  the  flarvalion  which  at- 
tends them.  Hence  no  obdacle  can  check  them;  no  danger  caufe  in  them 
alarm.  Their  motto  is  "  Food  or  Death:"  and  in  this  crifis,  four  or  five 
Haiducks  will  not  heiitate  to  attack  twenty  or  thirty  Turks,  whom  they 
often  repulfe,  and  feize  their  caravan. 

**  The  manners  of  thefe  Haiducks  prove,  that  there  is  no  firailarity  be- 
tween them  and  the  Morlachians ;  for  though  the  latter  have  no  diftin^ 
notions  of  right  or  wrong  ;  and  though  their  propenfity  to  thieving  leeras 
to  indicate  that  they  polTiefs  no  very  accurate  ideas,  as  to  the  right  of  pr©: 
perty ;  fince,  if  an  objed  pleafe  their  fancy,  W.  is  a  fufficient  inducement 
for  them  to  ileal  It ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  there  may  be  found  amongft 
them  many  traits  of  candour,  of  antique  manners^  and  particularly  pf  that 
innocent  liberty,  which  has  ever  been  peculiar  to  a  pafloral  people.  Their^ 
iTriendly  difpofition  is  peculiarly  remarkable;  for  many  of  them  never al- 
icmble  at  any  public  feftival,  at  a  market,  or  in  a  church,  without  giving 
^he  niort  llriking  inflances  of  fenfibility.  All  the  men,  women,  girls» 
youths,  and  old  people,  as  they  arrive,  embrace  each  other  tenderly:  it 
infglit  be  faid.  that  they  were  all  members  of  the  fame  family,,  who  had 
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net  with  elach  other  after  a  long  abfence.  A  young  Morlachian  girl^  on 
meeting  one  of  her  country  people,  whom  (he  may  never  before  ha«e 
feen^  will  lavift)  upon  \{\va.  without  ditficjencc  the  moft  tender  carelfes^  At 
the  celebration  oi  fetes,  thefe  liberties  are  often  carried  to  a  greater  ex* 
tent ;  and  what  a  refinement  in  manners  would  cauie  to  be  coniidered  as 
indecency ,<  palles  amongft  them  as  proceedings  which  are  natural,  and  of 
nb.confequence.  In  this  manner,  their  amours  generally  commence;  ne- 
verthelefs,  there  is  fcarcely  an  .example  of  a  young  man  didionouring  a  ' 
girl;  for  the  latter  being  naturally  courageous,  would  make  her  (educer 
"^pay  dear  for  fuch  an  affront.  But  wh^i  ihe,  makes  choice  of  one  from 
aroongtl  her  numerousjovers,  whofe  hopes  the  infpires  by  receiving  from 
them  preleni*  of  a  trifling  nfiture;  fuch  as  necklaces  of  beads,  brafs  ring8>. 
knives,  fmall  glalfes,  &(!;. ;  the  then  deigns  to  leize'  a  favourable  place  and 
opportunity,  where  ilie  may  permit  him  to  gratify  his  wilhes;  and  thefe 
elopements  are  always  fucceeded  by  marriage. 

'*  They  carry  the  virtue  of  hofpitaiity  to  excefs.  It  is  only  neceflary 
for  a  ft  ranger  to  polfefs  tne  flighteft  recommendation,  to  be  received  by  a  , 
Morlachian  as  his  brother.  He  not  only  laviflies  upon  him  every  article 
which  his  ho'ufe  contains ^  but  if  he  be  informed  of  his  approach*  he  will 
fend  a  horfe  and  an  efcort  to  meet  him;  and  on  his  departure,  will  load 
iiim  with  provifi'ons  for  his  journey,  and  caufe  him  to  be  accompanied  to^a 
certain  diftance^by  his  Ibrvants  and  his  own  children.  '  The  fame  reception 
is  given  to  a  (iranger  by  the  poor  as  by  the  rich ;  it  only  ditfera  in  the  v^lue 
of  what  is  oflered.         ^  ^  .  r 

**  This  hofpitaiity  is  carried  to  a  ftill  greater  extent  between  the  people 
themfelyes.  When  on£|  Morlachian  arrives  at  the  refidence  df  another,  the 
mother  of  the  family,  her  eldeft  daughter,  or  fhe  who  may  have  been  laft 
married,  goe^  and  embrace*  him  ;  a  favour  which  is  not  fhewn  to  a  Gran- 
ger ;  it  being  cullpmary  for  the  girls  to  remain  concealed  during  his  flay  in 
the  houfe.  When  a  Morlachian  has  a  good  flock  of  provifions,  he  fhare» 
them  vvith  hisneighbour$,  who  do  the  like  by  him  in  their  turn.  'A  Morla- 
chian, therefore,  is  never  reduced  to  beg;  he  enters  the  cottage  of  hii 
neighbour,  feats'^himfelf  at  his  table,  takes  his  repa(l,  and  remains  there  a» 
long  as  he  pleafes;  and  never  experiences  a  want  of  cordiality  ffom  the  ^ 
owner.  Th'e  ilightell  event  is  for  them  a  fubje6l  of  rejoicing,  or  conviviali- 
ty. They  con fequently  difburle  with  their  friends,  in  a  fingle  day,  without 
the  leaft  regard  for  the  next,  asgreai  a  quantity  of  provifions  as  would  ferve 
their  family  for  feveral  months.  It  even  frequently  happens  that  lliepherds, 
^  harveflens,  and  labourers  of  every  delcription,  will  voluntarily  preient  to 
6^avellers  their  whole  day's  provifions.  Indeed,  it  feems  as  it  they  knew 
no  economy,  but  in  relped  of  tfeejr  clothes  ;  in  wl)ich  they  may  be  confider- 
ed  ridiculous  and  puerile.  If  they  have  to  crols  a  flough,  they  will  take  off 
their  flioes,  that  they  may  not  foil  them;  and,  it^tiiey  be  caught  in  a  ftorm, 
they  will  pall  off  their  coats  and  caps,  in  order  to  keep  them  dry.  ' 

"  To  this  admirable  difinterefl^dnfefs  in'their  charadter,  they  add  an  un* 
f:ommon  degree  of  loyalty,  and  fidelily  to  their  promifesand  engagement?^ 
The  word  0x3.  Morlachian  is  facred ;  and  his  violation  of  it  is  without  ex- 
ample. If  by  chance  he  con  trad  a  debt,  and  at  the  flipulated  period  lie  be 
unable  to  dilcharge  it,  he  never  fails  10  carry  to  his  creditor  fome  prefent, 
of  a  value  equivalent  to  what  he  owes;  and  it  is  not  to  be  prefumed,  that 
fuch  a'prefent  is  intended  as  a  liquidation  of  tne  debt;  but  limply  as  a  fort 
<?!'  ejtcufe  for,|he  delay  to  which  the  creditor  has  been  fubjeded ;  a  kind  pf  - 
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gratefal  compenration  for  his  patience.  This  pfefent  Ls  repeated  as  often  as' 
the  debtor  is  unable  to  dtfcharge  the  debt^  at  the  return  of  the  perickl  agfeed 
on ;  fo  that  it  is  not  unufual  for  a  debtor  to  pay,  in -this  manner^  five  or  iiic 
times  as  much  as  he  owes. 

"But,  if  they  be  faithful  in  this  way,  in  matters  of  jntereft,  they  are  en« 
thafiaiiically  fo  in  their  friencjdiip.    This  noble  and  generous  fentiment  is, 
amengd  them,  a  fort  of  religious  rite;  and  isconfecraled  by  particular  xrere- 
.  snonies :  two  young  men,  or  girjs,  aHbciate  together ;  and  their  union  is 
confolidated  by  a  common  education,  fu/lom,  uniformity  of  character,  and 
fometimes  by  thofe  unforeieen  and  fudden  emotions  q'\   (ympathy,  which* 
often  arife  in  the  human  breaft.     When  two  young  perfons  agree  to  live  in 
this  kind  of  harmony,  they  repair  to  the  church,  accompanied  by  their  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  prieft  offers  a  benediction  on  the  union,  which  becomes  in- 
violable.    Two  gii  Is  joined  in  this  manner,  are  called  posestrimh^  and  two 
men, /te^ratimL     They  are  then  infeparable  for  the  rell  ot.their  lives :  every 
circumflance  has  a  common  interefl  between   them ;  pleafur^s,  chagrin^ 
dangers,  injiiries,  and  reverfe  of  fortune ;  all,,  in  fhort,  is  divided  between 
V  the  Moiratimi  SLnd  his  comrade;  and  the^oj^j/r/Wandher  friend.     £v€$n  the 
facniice  of  life  has  often  fignalized  theie  ardent  attachments ;  and,  if  two 
pAratimi  fhould  happen  to  difiblve  their  union,  the  event  is  regarded  as  a 
public  calamity,  and  as  the  forerunner  of  fome  great  misfortune  with  which 
the  natipn  is  threatened.     Formerly,  fuch  an  incident  was  without  exaow 
.pie;  but,  dufring  thelafl  two  or  three  ages,  their  two  frequent  connections 
with  the  Italians  have  effecled  fome  alteration  in  the  purity  of  their  jnan^ 
nert;  while  the  introdu6lion  of  (Irong  liquors  aniongH:  them,  h&s  neceilariljr 
induced  drunkennefs,  and,  confequently,  quarrels;  and  >ih  thin  iiate  of  mo* 
rals,  there' is.  little  opportunity  to  diflinguiQi  the  pobratimi  from,  another 
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*'  But,  if  their  friendfliip  afford  fuch  ftriking' traits  of  conftancy  and  de- 
votion, their  enmity  is  equally  permanent.  Amidft  fuch  a  number  ofadioi- 
rable  feqtiments,  one  is  ilruck  with  afionilhment,  to  fee  them  carry  to.ex* 
eefs.the  mdft  ftockinr  pafliqn  with  which  man  is  affli6le4:  namely,  ven* 
l^eance.  A  Morlachian  is'an  irreconcileable  enemy ;  and  nothing  can  fa- 
tisfy  him,  buPthe  death  of  the  objed  of  his  hatred.  It  muft  not,  however, 
le  fuppofed,  ihat  (imple  words,  or  trivial  injuries,  are  the  origin  of  foch 
inveterate  enmity;  on  the  contrary,  it  mufl  be  excited  by  ektraordinwy 
motives,  fuch  as  the  affaflination  of  a  relative,  a  father,  brother,  or  frieud* 
This  hatred,  or  defirc  of  vengeance,  is  then  tranfmitted  from  father  to  foOf 
«»an  inheritance;  and  it  has  been  known  to  run  through  feveral  genera- 
tions, before  it  has  been  fatiated; — indeed,  a  reconciliation  is  without  ex- 
amphe.  They  have  never  been  known  to  pardon  fuch  enemies ;  and  their 
favourite  proverb  is,  **  He  who  does  not  avenge  his  wrongs,  is  not  to  be 
fcrgiven.  In  the  cafe  of  a  murder,  the  bloody  (hirt,  or  clothes  of  the  de« 
ceafed,  are  preferved  by  his  family,  and  are  (hewn  to  the  children,  who  arc 
informed  of  the  name  of  the  family  of  the  afTaffin.  Againft  this  family  the/ 
are  irritated  by  every  method  which  can  excite  refentment  in  their  youny 
minds,  and  infpire  horror  towards  his  race.  But  the  moll  remarkable  cir» 
cumftance  in  their  method  of  confidering  |hat  fpecies  of  juflice,  which  th^ 
conceive  to  be  a  duty  that  reds  with  ihemfelves,  is,  that  whether  their  veft* 
geance  be  fuddenly  executed,  or  not  fatisfied  during  a  long  fucceffioitrf 
years;  there  the  erunity  terminates;  fo-that  the  family  on  whom  a  Mofla» 
i;tuap  has  avenged  himi^ii^  does  not  perpetiiate  the  batri^^  bv  ¥vi&ing»  f* 
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it»tiirn»  to  avenge  the  death  of  him  who  was  facrificed  to  the  rerentment  of 
a  former  injury  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  of  the  firft  vengeance, 
the  two  families  refume  their  fnendlhip,  and  afterwards  live  together  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  divided  them. 

•*  In  fome  particular  cdrtbns,  however^  it  often  happens,,  that  thefe  di- 
vifions  have  a  lefs  trtigical  termination ;  but  then,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
murderer  fliould  be  alive  ;  for  if  he  be  dead  before  a  recunciliatfon  has  ta- 
ken piflce,  then  the  childrejpi  of  the  perfon  affafiinated  muf^  have  blood;  but 
if  the  murderer  (hould  exiit  long  enough  to  amafs  a  contiderable  fiim,  or  be 
able- to  procure  h,  by  felling  a  part  of  his  property,  he  may  offer  themoriey, 
by  means  of  mediators,  to  the  family  of  the  deceated.  If  the  negotktion  be 
accepted,  the  two  families  arecolle^ed,  and  the  murderer  is  permitted  to 
covie  forwar(^:  he  is  then  obliged  to  wear,  fufpended  from  his  neck,  the 
armfi  with  which  hei  committed  the  ctime;\and,  on  entering  the  aifembly, 
he  is  forced  todrawhirafelfproftrate  along  the  ground,  in  which  pofition  he 
remains,  till  his  fate  is  decided  on.  While  he  remains  in  this  humiliating 
iitualion,  feveral  relations  of  the  deceafed  make  feparate  funeral  orations;- 
and  woe  be  to  the  criminal,  if  their  eloquence  (liould  make  a  deep  impref^ 
fion  upon  thb  auditors,  as  he  is  then  in  danger  of  b'eing  immediately  facrifi- 
ced  to  their  vengeance !  But  if  he  efcape  this  ordeal,  and  they  afterwards 
accept  the  money  which  he  has  offered,  then  every  thing  is  buried  in  obli- 
vion, and  the  ceremony  terminates  in  festivities^  which  ha  is  too  happy  to 
~i>bje6l  to  pay  for/* 

That  fuperftition,  the  infeparable  companion  of  ignorance  fhouM 
prevail  amongft  thefe  hordes,  is  not  a  matter  of  furprite.  Some  of  the 
Morlachiaiis  adhere  to  the  Greek,  and  others  to  the  Romifti  Church  : 
while  the  prjefts,  profiting  by  theii;  credulity,  p.r:t6Hce  upon  them  by 
the  ipofl:  contemptible  impofitions ;  fuch  as  pretending  to  caufe  the 
appearance  of  fpeftres^  to  prediA  future  events,  and  to  difpenfe  amu* 
lets  and  charms.  The  marriage  ceremonies  are  curious,  from  the  lu- 
dicrous circumftances  with  which  they  are  attended. 

-*^  On  the  day  agreed  upon,  all  the  relations  of  both^  families  meet 
together,  and  on  thefe  occ^iions  bear  the  generic  name^  of  Svati ;  the 
moil  conliderabie  amongfl  them  is  called  the  Star^  Svat,  and  it  is  he 
wiio  prefides  at  the  feftival.  His  lieutenant  is  denominated  the  Stachex^ 
aad  his  office  is  to  receive  and  execute  the  orders  of  his  fuperior. 
Two  young  people  muft  inqefranclyactompany  the  newly-married  woman, 
and  thefe  are  callej}  the  Di'veri:  there  are  feveral  other  fubordinate  officers,, 
particularly  the  mafterof  the  ceremonies  called  Chiaous,  He  is  armed  with 
a  mace,  which  is  a  didindtive  mark  of  his  employment;  and  diflributes  the 
guefls  in  their  refpedive  places,  according  to  their  rank.  He  always  leads 
the  van,  and 'precedes  tne  retinue;  and  by  a  Angularity  worthy  of  re- 
mark-, he  accompanies  all  his  fundions  with  a  fong,  in  which  he  conflantly 
repeats  the  names  of  the  ancient  divinities  of  the  Morlachians ;  which 
proves  that  Chriilianity  has  npt  yet  ftruck  fuch  deep  root  amongfl  thefe 
people  as  might  be  fuppofed;  and  that  a  fecret  inclination  ftill  prevails 
amongft  them  for  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  All  the  fxnuiy  or  people  at 
iche  wedding  are  armed,  from  head  to  foot,  a  vedige  of  the  ancient  rude« 
liefi  of  thnr  aianners,  as  the  marriage-ceremonies  were  hi  former  times 
jp(p^oc&Ujr  anterrapted  b^  the  jealoiify  of  fome  fli^hte^  lovers,  or  by  .the 
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cupidity  of  fome  neighbours  whofe  avarice  was  Simulated  by  the  hope  of 
a  large  booty. 

At  the  houfcy  when  the  young  people  are  t^  be  conduced  tq  church,  tlie 
Jvati  mount  on  horfeback  to  accompany  them,  and  they  march  as  it  were 
in  order  of  battle,  under  protedljon  of  two  of  the  guefts,  called  the  /ar- 
rineTi  and  the  Sariacter,  who  hcdr  ftandards  of  filk  attached  to  a  lance,  the 
gilt  he^d  o^  which  is  terminated  by  an  apple  or  ball :  the  yodag  bride 
remains  veiled  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony.  On  their  return  the 
greateft  confufion  prevails  in  the  proceffion  :  xhtfuati  difcharge  their  fire- 
arms  feveral  times ;  and  fing  without  order,  or  rather  make  a  kind  0/  howl, 
exprefiive  of  the  joy  which  animates  them  ;  they,  in  fhort,  abandon  them- 
felves  to  a  fort  of  ifavage  vivacity,  which  they  exprefs  by  acute  and  for- 
cible ihouts^  and  this  kind  of  lua^ult  certainly  bears  fome  refenibiance  fo 
the  manners  of  the  barbarous  ages.  From  church  they  bring  the  young 
girl  either  to  the  houfe  of  her  hufband  or  to  that  of  her  father,  that  which 
is  neareft  to  the  church  being  always  preferred;  and  this  didance  alone  de- 
termines the  place  at  which  the  feilivities  are  to  be  celebrated. 
'  As  foon  as  they  return  from  church,  they  fit  down  to  table.  But  before 
the  party  difmount  from  their  horfes,  the  domachiH^  or  chief  of  the  family 
of  the  bridegroom,  comes  to  his  daughter-in-law  and  prefents  her  with  a 
child,  which  is  generally  chofen  from  amongft  the  relations,  neighboars, 
or  friendi,  and  which  flie  is  obliged  to  carefs.  She  then  defcends  from 
her  horfe,  falls  oh  her  knees  and  kiffcs  the  threfhold  of  the  door.;  and  her 
mother-in-law  approaches  and  places  in  her  hand  a  iieve,  as  an  emblem  dH 
the  labour  to  which  ^  woman  ought  to  devote  herf^lf ;  in  the  fame  masncr 
as  at'Rome,  the  newly-married  woman  in  ancient,  times  was  made  to  fik 
upon  a  Iheep's  fkin  with  its  wool,  to  indicate  that  her  days  would  hence^ 
forward  be  confecrated  to  domeflic  occupations.  The  iieve  is  filledwith 
almonds,  nuts,  and  fruits,  which  the  young  bride  throws  behind  her  to  the 
fvati,  as  an  indication,  that  it  is  by  the  labour  of  the  woman  that  abun- 
dance is  fpread  through  the  family. 

*'  In  a  fhort  time  after  their  marriage  thefe  women  abandon  themfelves 
to  a  degree  of  niifcondudl  almoft  withoiJt  a  parallel,  but  this  is  abfolutely 
the  fault  of  their  hufbands,  for  it  is  rare  that  women  ife^k  to  pleafe  thofe 
ty  whom  they  are  defpifed,  and  the  Morlachians  carry  their  contempt  to. 
an  extent  unknown  amongd  other  nations.  In  fad  there  is  no  condition 
more  pitiable  than  that  of  a  Morlachian  woman;  fhe  never  partakes  of 
the  bed  of  her  hulband,  and  is  obliged  to  Deep  conilantly  on  the  floor. 
The  mod  difgufting  employment  and  painful  fatigues  fall  to  hef  lot;  and 
even  the  facred  moments  of  maternal  fufFering  do  not  excite  any  greater 
attentibn  from  her  unfeeling  hulband.  Nothing,  in  fhort,  lightens  the 
burthen  which  fhe  is  obliged  to  bear  till  the  laft  period  of  her  time, 
and  it  often  happens  that  thefe  women^  without  alfillance,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  give  birth  to  the  innocent  creatures  of  their  womb.  P^ 
(bon  as  a  Morlachian  woman  has  delivered  herfelf,  fhe  takes  up  her  child,- 
wafhes  it  in  the.firft  fpring  in  her  way,  carries  it  home>  and  the  next  day 
recommences  her  labours. 

<*  They  take  no  care  of  their  children;  and  if  perchance  the  mother 
((lould  become  again  pregnant  in  a  fhort  time,  fhe  ceafes  the  fackling 
of  her  infant ;  but  if  on  the  contrary,  feveral  years  fhould  elapfe  before 
(he  is  in  that  flate,  fhe  continues  to  give  the  breafl  to  her  child,  {0  that 
j;  olien  happens  that  the  childrcij  fu^b  tilj  a  very  advanced  age.  They 
^-       '• *      -    *  '■".-•  ^  «« 
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are  abandcfced  from  their. birth,  with  no  other  4:ovenag  than  a  iimple 
Ihirt.  At  the  end  of  two  or  tfiree  months  they  begin  to  make  fome  v61un- 
tary  movements,  and  crawl  about  the  houfe  on  their  hands  and  knees;  their 
ftrength  thus  infenfibly  accumulates,  and  thev  walk  and  run  about  the  \ 
fields  almoft  in-  a  Hate  of  nakednefs,  and  equally  reg^rdlefs  of  the  moft  ar- 
dent heat  or  rigoroHs  cold  :  thus  they  acquire^  that  agility  and  vigorous 
conftitution  peculiar  to  the  Morlachiaus." 

A  confidcrabic  degree  of  coquetry  prevails  in  thedrefs  of  the  Mor- 
la'chian  female$  5  it  is,  however,  r^nnarkabie,  that  this  liberty  is  per- 
mitted amongft  the  girls,  but  prohibited  from  the  women.  The  for- 
mer add  a  va^.ety  of  fuptrfluous  ornaments  to  their  head-drefles,  while 
the  fharried  women  are  only  permitted  "to  wear  a  coloured  handker-y 
chief  round  their  head,  and  are  compelled  co  let  their  hair  hanggver 
their  ilioulders.  In  the  male  fcx,  thedrefs  is  not  fo 'comple)c<  and 
coufifts  chiefly  of  a  la.ge  pair  of  white  ferge  breeches,  defccnding 
from  the  hips  to  the  arxles  j  where  they  are  fecured  by  fandalsof  wooh 
The  upper  part  of  the  bi)dy  is  covered  fimply  by  a  kind  of  garment  <rf 
coarfe  cloth  ;  but  when  the  weather  becomes  more  fevere,  they  wear 
above  this  a  cloak  made  of  vf^di  cloth.  But  an  article  in  which  they 
pride  themfelves  not  a  little,  is  their  waiflbands  or  girdle,  which  re- 
fembles  the  red  filk  net- work  of  the  Levant ;  in  this  they  wear  their 
fire-arms.  The  whole  of  their  accoutrements  forms  a  fingular  ap-i 
pearance,- as,  amongft  them -are,  a  purfe,  a  flint,  and  fteel,  tobacco 
m  a  bladder,  a  finely  ornamented  fabre,  and  a  box  of  fat  to  drefs  their 
wounds,  A  Morlachian  never  leaves  his  houfe,  without  a  mufketoii 
his  (houlder ;  a  cuftom  that  alfo  prevails  arhongft  the  various  tribes  in 
the  South  of  Ruflia,  as  defcribed  by  Pallas  in  his  late, travels  through 
that  part  of  the  empire. 

Manv  other  particulars  of  this  uncivilized  people  are  detailed  bjr 
M.  Cartas,  from  his  own  obfervation.  Their  novelty  has  already  in- 
duced us,  to  extend  our  extracts  to  a  length  rather  onufual :  but  there 
yet  rerriains  a  great  portion  of  interefting  defcription  to  be  puffed  oVer. 
To  a  civilized  European  it  is,  for  example,  intereftijig  to  learn,  fio\r 
the  whole  population,  as  it  were,  of  a  diftncS,  can  Uve.'and  thrive 
without  any  of  the  luxuries,  or  even  o^  the  common  comforts  of  life; 
•  The  following  paflTages,  however,  will  Ihevv,  that  neither  luxuries 
per  comforts  are  necefl^ary  to  induce  health  and  vigour. ' 

'•  Their  houfes,  or  rather  their  cots  or  huts,  are  rendered  quite  black  oa 
\kt  infide  by  the  fmoke,  which  rifes  from  the  hearth  in  the  centre,  and  has 
no  paflage  except  by  the  door.  Tiieir  furniture  is  rude  and  fimple:  the 
richeli:  amongft  thfemfeldom  poffefles  a  bed;  fo  that  they  lie  almoft  always 
on  ftraw,  wrapped  in  thick  quilts  of  Turkilh  manu^<Siure  :  but  the  women 
lie  invariably  on  the  floor.  It  frequently  happens  tnat  a  whole  family,  af- 
ter having  fupped  round  the  fire,  fall  afleep  and  pafs  the  night  without 
ftirring  from  their  places.  In  fummer  they  fleep  in  the  open  air.  They 
generally  (hare  their  lodging  with  their  cattle,  fi%m  whom  they  are  only 
Separated  by  a  partition  of  reeds. ,  The  walls  of  the  cabin  are  conftrufled 
ijrf the  4ung  of  the  cattk,  and  large  ftones,  badly  hewn.  ^  They  do  not  ufc 
•    '  ,  "    *.         '  oil 
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oil  for  their  lamps «  but  butter,  the  fmoke  of  which  is  thicf^  and  fetid ;  zsA 
their  clothes,  perfons,  and  even  aliments,  exhale  the  fmell  of  this  fmoke, 
which  to  Grangers  is  mfupportable. 

'*  Their  bread  conlifts  of  a  fort  of  cakes,  made  with  the  floarof  maize,  ' 
barley,  or  millet^  £^d  baked  upon  heated  flones.  Their  common  drink  is 
milk,  and  it  is  particularly  palatable  td  them  when  it  is  feparated  fron  the 
ferous  part  by  means  of  idneear.  Garlic^  efchalots  and  cabbages,  fome 
particular  kinds  of  roots  wKicn  grow  fpontaoeoufly  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
are  to  them  the  greatell  delicacies..  They  eat  their  meat  no  other  way 
dreiTed  than  roafted.  Some  writers  have  faid  Much  of  the  vigorous  healdi 
of  thefe  people,  and  the  longevity  to  whicli  they,  attain,  by  attributing 
thefe  cffefts  to  the  quantity  of  garlic  they  coofume.  J  am,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  the  principal  caufcs  of  their  health  aiid  vigour  are  the  vege- 
^bles  on  which  thty4eed>  the  milk  which  is  their  conrcaat  beverage,  the 
abfence  of  ftrong  drinks,  which  are  only  allowed  on  their  days  of  rejoicing, 
and  particularly  their  repugnance  to  boiled  meats,  which,  by  being  de- 
prived of  their  nutritive  juices,  afford  only  a  weak  and  iii4i^efdt>le 
aliment.  *. 

<'  As  the  Morlachians  abound  in  health  and  vigour,  their  diverfidos  are 
of  that  appropriate  kind  which  confifts  in  the  development  of  their  flrengch 
and  agility :  fuch  as  leaping  over  a  very  high  obdacle,  running  with  an*, 
common  fwiftnefs,  or  throwing  to  a  diHance  a  (lone  which  other  men  could  \ 
icarcely  lift.  In  (hort  a  Morlachian  ilxty  years  of  age  would  excel  in  fucli 
cxercifes,  the  young  men  of  our  climates.  Dancing,  however,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  their  amufements,  and  forms  their  favourite  pleafure,  iti 
which  they  engage  to  excefs.  A  harfh  bagpipe,  or  fimply  the  voice,  ani- 
mates them  to  this  exercife,  which  is  not  diftinguifhable  for  complex  ot 
particular  figures,  but  by  extravagant  and  ludicrous  jqmps,  in  confequeoce 
Qf  their  love  for  violent  exertions.  Even  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey, 
or  of  hard  labour,  cannot  reftrain  their  ardour  for  dancing,  at  which  thcjr 
continue  for  many  hours  when  they  appear  to  be  more  in  need  of  repofe. 

*'  Under  fuch  favourable  circumftances  they  have  few  difeafes,  and  con- 
fequently  have  no  occafion  for  phyficians.  Fevers,  which  are  in  general 
peculiar  to  robuil  conftitutions,  and  inflammations,  the  common  refult  of 
violent  exercifes,  are  almoU  the  only  acute  maladies  with  which  they  are 
attacked.  As  to  chronic  difeafes,  they  know  of  none  but  tke  rheamatifm, - 
the  natural  confequence  of  fleeping  in  the  open  air  during  ft;miner,  in  a 
climate  where  the  dews  fall  in  abundance.  With  them,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
all  people  wher^  civilization  has  made  no  great  progreTs,  violent  remedies 
are  thofe  only  in  which  they  confide.  In  general,  pepper  and  gun-powder, 
infufed  in  brandy,  compofe  their  panacea,  for  inflammatory  dift)rders5 
iind  it  will  fcarcely  be  believed,  that  this  remedy  is  often  attended  with 
fuccefs :  perhaps,  hpwever,  they  are  indebted  fqr  their  cure  to  the  abund- 
ant perfpiration  which  this  medicine  induces.  Wine  and  pepper,  in  Iarg« 
<iofes,  and  taken  at  certain  periods,  alfo  form  a  febrifuge  whieh  they  em- 
ploy with  fuccefs.  External  fridion,  or  the  application  of  a  heated  ftpM 
wrapped  in  damp  linen,  are  the  methods  by  which  they  cure  rheumatif©«- 
They  arfe  alfo  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  leeches  for  fwelJings.-  Red  ochre, 
mixed  with  fat  fubftances,  is  the  only  ointment  they  apply  to  wounds  and 
contusions ;  and  it  is  a  faft,  that,  from  the  experience  of  the  Morlachians, 
fome  men  of  fcience  have  obtajned  from  this  ointment,  in  fimilar  circam- 
Ranees,  the  mod  favourable  refult^.    Without  any  knowledge  of  anatoiD; 
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or  ofteologyy  they  are  moft  of  them  extremely  adroit  in  fetting  diilocated 
or  fradlured  limbs.  For  phlebotomy  they  do  not  enjploy  lancets,  but  Heel 
f}eaa[&s>  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  for  horfes ;  and  this  operation  is  always 
perforx^ed  without  dangeroos  confequences." 

Some  of  the  ceremouies  adopted  at  a  funeral  amongft  the  MorIa« 
cbians,  are  alfo  curious,  and  remind  us  of  a  pra^ice  very  general  ia  a 
certain  part  of  our  own  empire. 

'f  Women ^  who  are  hired  to  cry,  place  themfelves  in  the  apartment 
where  the  cot-pfe  is  expofed,  and  joih  in  the  lamentations  of  thofe  united 
to  the  deceafed  by  confangpinity  and  friendlhip.     The  body  remains  for 
fome  days  thus  expofed ;  it  is  placed  on  the  ground,  upon  the  cloak  worn 
during  life,  and  the  face  is  uncovered.     By  the  corpfe  are  laid  the  belt, 
aritts,  pipe,  and  purfe  of  the  deceafed  ;  and  during  this  period  all  the  rela-' 
tions  are  obliged  to  vilit  it:  this  duty  is  never  difpenfed  with,  except  ia 
the  cafe  of  a'voyage  or  journey,  when  the  ne^reft  relation  is  obliged  ta 
entreat  the  deceafed  to  accept  of  fuch  an  excufe.     It  is  alfo  the  cuftoih  for 
each  of  the  relations  and  fribnds  of  the  deceafed  ferioufly  to  addrefs  the  . 
cprpfef  as  if  it  were  capable  of  hearing  and  anfwering  their  fpeeches. 
This  cuttom  alfo  prevails  amongft  feveral  of  the  favage  tribes  of  Africa 
and  North  America.    The  wiihes  of  the  Morlachians  are  to  know  for  what 
reafon  the  deceafed  has  quitted  this  life  ?  Who  is  the  friend  with  whom  he 
could  not  live,  and  what  was  his  fubjefl  of  complaint  ?  They  then  entreat 
him  10  take  charge  of  their  commiffions,  which  arc  commonly  to  report 
their  news  to  their  parents  and  friends,  and  announce  their  profperity  or 
misfortunes ;  to  entreat  them  to  fecure  for  them  a  place  by  their  fide,  and 
a  number  of  other  limilar  requefts.     After  thefe  vifits  are  finifhed,  the 
cbrpffe  is  covered  with  white  linen,  and  the  procefllon  moves  towards  the 
church,  amidft  the  groans  of  the  women  and  relations,  the  former  of 
whom  chaunt  the  principal  events  of  its  life.     They  afterwards  return  lo< 
the  houfe,  with  the  priefts  who  prefided  at  the  religious  cerenYonies,  and' 
the  funeral  is  facceeded  by  a  repa(t,  at  which  the  behaviour  of  the  gueflt- 
forms  a  llriking  contraft  with  the  howling  of  the  women  and  the  praying 
of  the  priefts. 

'<  The  chaunting  of  the  wom^n  at  the  funerals  is  extempore,  and  proves 
that  ttey  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  poetry.  Thefe  people 
have  doubtlefs  had  their  bards ;  an  inconteilible  proof  that  the  nation  lor- 
merly  enjoyed,  by  its  courage,  a  rank  amongft  the  barbarous  people  of 
Gertoaiiy : — I  fay  by  its  courage,  for  cowardly  people  were  never  known 
to  have  .poets.  Amongft  the  Morlachians,  there  is  never  a  fete  or  alTembly 
without  achaunter.  The  fongs»  which  are  in  the  IHyrian  idiom,  but  cor« 
roptedr  by  their  tranfmidion  through  a  number  of  ages,  defcribe  the  hiftory- 
cif  fome  Sclavonian  heroes,  or  relate  of  fome  tragical  eyent,  the  tinie  of 
which  is  foFgotten.  This  heroical  fong  is  grave,  heavy,  and  monotonous. 
The  inftrament  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  is  but  little  calculated  ta 
give  it  animation :  it  is  a  miferable  monochord  guitar,  the  fouifd  of  which 
fe  tiall)  and  without  modulation.  The  poetry,  however,  is  -not  without 
ejiergy;  it  does  not  poiTefs  the  favage  wildnefs  of  that  of  Olliaa,  but 
'fometimes  has  that  auguft  kind  of  fimplicity,  which  penetrates  to  the  foul* 
If  a  Morlachian  travel  by  nig  (it  amongft  the  mountain's,  he  generally  fings ; 
and  thefe  anti<][ue  poems  are  always  the  fongs  which  he  prefers,    *A  long 
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exclamation >  or  rather  a  barbirous  and  prolonged  cry,  precedes  cicb' 
ilrophe.  It  often  happens,  that  this  fon^  is  heard  afar-ofr  by  feme  other 
Morlachiaa,  who  never  fails  to  repeat,  in  the  faire  tone,  the  couplet  which 
the  other  has  chaanted  ;  a:. J,  they  thus  anfwcr  each  other,  as  loirg  as  they 
cao  be  heard.  It  is  impoffible  to  dcfcribe  the  fpecies  of  fadnefs,  or  melan- 
choly, which  this  kind  of  mufical  dialogue  fpreads  through  the  fouT,  the 
doleful  exprefiions  of  which,  is  prolonged  in  echoes  by  the  defatt  moan- 
tains*  amidll  the  profound  filence  and  folitiide  of  night.*'  ' 

From  theft  particulars,   it  muft  be  evident,  how  great  a  fcopetbc 

f)refent  population  of  Daimatia  afForcs  for  the  reflexions  of  the  phi- 
ofopher,  and  we  cannot  but  agree  v/ith  M.  Caflas,  or  more  properly 
fpeakiug  with  his  editor,  M.  Lavallee,*  that  the  Morlachiansof  the 
prefent  day  are  fuch  as  were  formally  the  Sclavonians  3  while  in  the 
Dalnuiians  we  difcuver  all  the  littlenefs  of  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
Byzantium.  In  their  irrefolute  manner,  their  habitual  poJitenefs, 
their  ambiguous  gait,  and  general  timidity,  we  perceive  a  people,  long 
diflieartened  by  conqueft;  and  whofe  defeats  have  frequently  chi^nged 
their  appearance.  And  certain  it  i?,  that  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
hundred  years,  they  are  cxadly  like  what  we  arc  informed  the  Romans 
were,  at  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  journal  of  M.  Caflas  traces  his  progrefs  from  Rome  to  Triefte, 
Pola,  afld  various  towns  on  the  coaih  On  arriving  at* Venice,  he 
witnefled  the  ceremony  of  the  Bucentaur^  of  which  he  gives  a  dcfcrip- 
tion,  that  to  us  is  by  no  means' novel.  While  at  this  city,  he  formed 
a  connexion  with  feveral  adinirers  of  the  Arts,  who  propofed  to  bear 
him  company,  but  overcome  by  the  obflacles  of  the  journey,  they  re- 
turned, after  proceeding  to  fome  diflance,  and  left  him  to  purfue  the 
enterprize  alone. '  The  firft  place  worthy  of  notice,  at  v.fhich  our 
traveller  arrived  was  Pola,  the  moft  conilderable  town  of  Iftria,  which 
ig  afferted  by  Callimachus.and  Strabo  to  have  been  the  refidence of 
the  Colchidians  ^fcer  their  expedition.  At  all  events  we  know  that 
it  was  a  confiderable  place  when  the  Roman  power  was  at  its  meri- 
dian ;  for  under  the  Emperor  Severus,  it  adopted  the  title  of  "  Rtf- 
publtca  Polenjis,^*  The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  alone  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  alToid  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  maritime  fpat. 
M.  Caflas  gives  the  following  account  of  this  venerable  llrufture, 

"  The  wall*  of  the  amphitheatre  are  flill  entire;  its  form  is  like  that  of 
all  ftru^ures  of  a  fimilar  kind.  It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  iiones 
of  whieh  it  was  con(irudled<  were  taken  from  the  quarries  in  Itlrra  j  but  al- 
though they  are  very  fine,  and  flill  undecayed,  they  do  not  appear  io  be  of 
the  kind  which  are  called,  in  the  arts,  htria  blocks  y  as  thefe  are  albrtof 
maible  or  granitic  ilone,  extremely  icarce ;  and  of  which  the  French  Cent' 


*  The  whole  of  the  literary  part  of  CafTas's  travels  was  pre]>ared  for  the 
prefs  bv  M.  Lavallee,  of  the  Polytechnic  Society,  from  the  notes  of  the  tra- 
veller and  various  manufcripts  which  he  procured  from  learned  men  ia  Ac 
countries  through  which  he  palfed.  '     , 
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Tal  Mofeum  of  the  Arts  only  poflTefles  a  few  columns.  This  anaphitheatr« 
has  three  ftories,^  each  of  which  contains  (eventy-two  arcades^;  making  in 
all  two  hundred  and  fixteen.  There  remains  only  the  (lie II  of  this  edifice, 
which  four  fpurs,  placed  at  tire  four  angles  of  a  fuppofed  fquare,  diftinguilh 
from  other  buildings  of  ihe  fame  kind,  as  in  this  refped  it  deviates  from 
their  general  flyle.  This  circumftance  alone'gives  rife  to  uncertainty,  as 
well  with  regard  to  the  period  when  it  was  built,  as  to  the  [)erfons  who  built  , 
it.  A  part  of  the  (ieps  muft  have  been  cut  out  of-  the  folid  rock :  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  foil,  as  if  hai  accumulated,  has  covered  them :  the  reft  of 
the  ftepi  were  of  w;ood,  and  from  every  appearance  they  muit  either  have 
been  carried  off  or  burnt;  or  perhaps  they  may  ha\re  rotted  by  age,  ^  as  the 
places  which  they  occupied  are  filled  with  duit. 

'*  At  the  time  of  whic^  we  have  fpoken,  thi^  theatre  was  appropriated 
•  to  various  fports,  and  its  walls  refounded  with  the  noify  acclamations  of  the 
•fpe^atorsv  It  is  now  the  abode  of  (ilence  and  melancholy.  What  deep  . 
refieflions  wfife  on  entering  this  edifice,  and  how  eloquent  is  the  folitude 
with  which  one  is  furrounded  !  We  may  imagine  that  we  hear  the  perora- 
tion of  the  hiflory  of  empires.  Where  is  the  feat  of  Augufias  ?  where  are 
thofe  flowers,  thofe  myrtles  arid  laurels  which  hung  in  feftoons  over  the 
heads  of  the  haughty  Romans?  All  has  difappeared,  the  Cacfars  who  mad© 
nations  tremble,  the  lions  who  difputed  with  the  criminal  the  period  of  his 
exiftence,  the  ador  who  recited  the  verles  of  Sophocles  and  Terence,  the 
heroes  covered  with  triumphal  purple,  and  the  people  who  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  games  of  the  circus  forgot  their  ftate  of  bondage  !  In  this  field  of  aW 
tiquity  there  now  i^main  nothing  but  ruins.  Ambitious  man,  wander 
•amungft  them  :  they  will  remind  thee  of  the  grave!" 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  refpcfting  the  OrlandinU^  or  a  tower 
fiid  to  have  been  inhabited  bv  Orlando  Furiofo;  but  it  is  not  worthy 
of  notice  ot\  the  fcore  of  its  probability. 

The  l9vers  of  antiquity  will,  we  ar^  confident,  take  much  pleafurc 
in  the  inveftigations  of  M.  Caffas,  relative  to  the  rui»s  of  various 
templfes  and  other  buildings  in  Pola,  through  which  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  purfue  him.  There  is  no  town,  however  infieni- 
ficant  at  the  prcfent  day,  whofe  origin  and  former  greatnels  he  does 
nol'trace  with  indefatigable  attention.  He  fpent  much  tinte  in  the 
great  commercial  town  of  Triefle,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 

account. 

'  -  .  .  • 

"  The  harbour  of  Triefte,  which  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gul|)h 
lat  bears  its  name,  was  for  a  length  of  time  only  a  fimple  anchorage  place. 
pThe  court  of  Vienna,  amidft  the  numerous  views  it  continually  had  for  its 
aggrandizement,  always  was  molt  anxious  to  acquire  impgrtance  amongft 
Jllie  marllime  powers;  and  confequently  vvifhed  to  pafTefs  a  fea-port.  The 
pjuprefs  Maria  Therefa,  embracing  Hill  more  ardently  a  projed,  of  which 
er  predeceflbrs  had  only  a  prefentiment  of  the  utlHly,  without  putting  it  in 
Xecution,  refolvcd  to  availherfelf  of  the  favourable  fituationof  Triefte ; 
id  to  make  it  an  important  point,  where  the  advantages  of  commerce  might 
5  apited  with, thofe  of  an  imperial  navy.  In  the  year  1750,  the  plans  were 
rmed,  and  the  works  commenc^ed.  Favourable  fituations  were  felecled 
jr  thexonftrudlion  of  velfels,  and  docks  were  fpecdily  efbhlilhed;  maga- 
es  were  alfp  biult,  for  various  concomitant  purpofes,  and  thefe  were  fuc* 
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cecded  b^  rope*walks,  forges '&c.  In  (bort,  Maria  TheTi»ftnegIie6l«l  no* 
thing  which  might  ini'ure  with  rapidity  to  this  new  eflabliilimentalltiie 
fplendour  which  (he  had  deHgiied  it  to  enjoy  ;^and  (hortly  after,  ibe  Auiktas 
flag  appearing  for  the  firft  time  at  fea^  apprifed  Europe  of  the  exigence  of 

'*  The  empret^,  however,  would  have  but  imperfeHIy  fo]mied,fteK)b|efl 
(be  had  in  view,  if  Aie  had  not  direded  towards  this  place  the  chanoelsof 
commerce.  She  therefore  tocfk  care  to  befldw  upon  it  thfe  moil  liberal  pri- 
vileges; and  particularly,  to  declare  the  port  to  be  free  from  all  duties..  To 
facilitate  its  connection  with  the  Levant,  (lie,  nineteen  years  afterwards, 
catffed  to  be  built,  a  vad  ar)d  commodious  Lazaretto,  wh^re  thecre^ysof 
the  (hips  might  be  under  quarantine.  She  alfo  gradually^encoDragedthofe 
trades  and  arts,  which  are  more  intimately  €onne6led  with  navigation. 
There  were  formed  in  Triefte,  manufe6lories  of  cables,  fail-cloth^  anchors, 
and  all  kinds  of  arms,  founderies  for  cannon  balls,  &c.  Magazines,  for  Ihe 
produdiion  of  articles  purely  commercial,  were  alfo  eRabliihed;  fucbaifel- 
vet,  wax-candles,  foap,  &c. ;  liquors  aUo  became  an  iraportav;!  braneM 
trade;  and  the  number  of  bottles  no w^ exported,  annually,  is  fuppofedto 
amount  to  900.000*  In  1767^  an'infurance-company  was  formed  Lh«Fe,ihe 
capital  of  which  was  eflimated  at  300,000  florins;  and  in  J 770,  there  were 
fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  30  fif fi-rate  wholeVale  commercial  houles. 

**  With  refpe6t  to  its  territorial  prododlions,  Triefte  has  nothing  to  be 
proivd  of,  except  its  white-wtnes ;  the  quality  of  which  is  efteemed,  and  the 
purchaCe  eafy ;  but  this  article,  as  well  as  fruits,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  oranges, 
lenaons^  figs,  &c.  which  the  country  produces  in  abundancCi  fomoBlys 
trivial  portion  of  its  trade;  which  refts  more  eflentially  upon  itiroanutto 
tures,  or  on  the  foreign  merchandizes  for  which  it  is  the 'depot. 

'^'  It  was  thus  that  Triefte  arofe  from  the  obfcurify  in  which  it  had  faeea 
plunged,  particularly  during  the  time'  tiiat  it  efpecially  belonged  to  tbCvbi- 
(hops,  whofe  authority  may  be  traced  to  as  e^rlya  period  as  theftKthoeD* 
tary.  They  were' (nffragans  of  Aquileia,  when  Illria  entirely  belor^to 
the  patriarch  of  that  metrop6lfs.  N evert helefs,Lothaife,  king  of  Wj, 
deprived  the  patriarch  of  Triefte  and  'gave  it  with  its  territory ,yin  •ftttf/o' 
vereignty,  ,tp  his  private  bifhtjp,  together  with  the  right  of  coming jnoijej. 
Afterwards^lhe  'bi(hops  fold  to  the  inhabitants  their  jurifHiQion,  or.kpl 
authority,  for  500  filver  marks:  at  length,  after  havitvg  formed  for  fame  tiwe, 
a  part  of  Carniola,  it  was  feparaled  from  it ;  and  now/ its  bilhops^  whotake 
the  title  of  coynts;-are  fuffragans  of  the  archbi(hop  of  Goertz."  U' 

Our  traveller  (hortly  afterwards  returned  a  fecond  tirafe,  rioftla; 
9iad  in  his  voyage  thither  met  with  many  little  adVentiires  not  devoid 
of  interett.  The  navigation,  amidft  the.  numerous  flipials  and  iflrts 
of  the  Iftrian  coaft,  is  infefted  with  numerous  banditti,  who  dftfen 
comiTfiit  very  alarming  depredations,  M,  Caflas,  and  fome'gentko!;^ 
who  were  now  in' his  company,  were  apprized  of  this  circumiiance ; 
but  in  order  to  fave  time,  they  left  Vegliaat  feven  in  theeveniM; 
and,  as  the  fubfequent  paflage  will  prove,  Jiad  nearly  fufFercd  fe 
their  ardour. 

"  Thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  beafttty  of  the  eveningJ  xfl  W/* 

can  form  no  idea  of  the  fpe^lacle  afforded  by  nature  in  thefe  regibBS,-  Wfen 

the  fun  has  funk  beneath  the  horizon.     Theabfence  of  this  luminary  cAtifo 

*  ctifation  of  heat  j  the  calorific  clouds  diff^ecfe,  the  foA  and  the  DJOttBte"* 

.  towBjd* 


irfWaWsUe  weft  ar^.  deik-iyed  of  their' |yarptetih^e,  aiid*  iRe  iff  exhiBJtt  « 
teothiifig  but  oite  va^ft  expi^ife  of  a^urd;  Beneit^  which  iniiume>ftblfe  ^{)h^^o 
g^itly  nio^e;  '^hile  everything  adcUto^ttie  maj«rri6filefice*'oi^^mgiU^«8  ttt 
gradually  advances,  embalmed wtlh.tfaecRJnajr!of  deliciottii iibtvm.   Ai litis  ' 
charming  period  6ver)t.  (hit^^  teods^  tp  piiodiic^  Ihe.  mofi  ,,pileafiQg  ayd  von 
Kiplaoiis  ienfatioDs,  and  tiie  exp.aQ(lcd.nu))4^grateruliy  cotitt*ii|piates  (he.; 
wagd&cence.  of^  the  uuiverle,    .At  ^uch  a  time^  it  &eais  fcaroc^ly  poffibjle  ', 
that  wicked  ineti  fiu>ui4  he  £n)|>|pyed  iii  prepfu-iog  to  cpipmit  their  crtoies; 
but  thehufsaii.  heart  is  corrupt,  ai>d  this  paioFiiJ  rededion  deprived  oui:  tra- 
^^iecs,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  plcafure  thev  would  Have  derivec)  from 
loch  an.ev^ning  ai  that  which  we  hare  depicled.'    In  the  midft  6f  ttie'moft 
TWkliihe  fp^dbteTc  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Cieator,  they  wtji*e  obliged  to 
.  lr«p>Ued  that  they  were  pen,  and*  to  think  about  their  Jj^rfohar  AJcnitjftv*,.* 
Tney  act?or.(^ingfy  put  into  a  imalt  creek,  formed  by  rocks,  where  thefy  lana^ 
ed ;  and,  tearing  off  a  nambor^^Tbtranche*  f«)iT>  fome  contigtrou$«tr^es,  they  • 
spread  them^ovi^r  their  boat»  Whicli,  by  this  tneans,  together  with  jthe  «»tH  . 
liclftiiy  laffad^  hj  the  (hade  of  the  co(^ks«juras  .rendered  fcarcdy.  perceptt* 
•bie;    They. then  retired  ta.a.(hort  ditiance,  and  conoeated  thdmfelves  • 
^ipobgft  feme  bribes.  ;.        ,  ^  \ 

*'A%>  waa  now  eleven  o'clock*.  and»  tire  pale  light  of  the  mq^  l^ad  &g« 
ceiled  to  the,  mtld  darknef$q/  the^v/^iiug«  y^hich  flow^y  approaches  to* 
vrards  t^e^weft,  where  the  twihghl  cpntmues  to  linger  till  a.l4tehodir^'' All  * 
#sature  was  enveloped  in  illence,  and  one  might  figuratively  b^Jaid^tb  tieac  * 
th«  approach  of  ni^ht.     Even  the  tide  ordy  trahrmiited,  at  long  iht^a!.<t«  a  ' 
.few  geiitle  waves  towards  the .chafms  i&  the  rockit,  and  the  'mf«|l|tolioas 
Y^annOity  of  their  motion  was  almoR  lioA  in  the  jmrneniity  0/  i|>a9e  \  'vyh«ui>^ 
fuddenly  a  &int  noife  was  heard  at  a  di fiance,  which  excited  the.  vijilarvc^  ; 
oC  oar  traKrellers^  who  foon  afcertatned  that  it  was  occaiioned  by  regubt 
iiiKikea  of  the  oar.     The  Ibund  gradually  increafedi  as  did  the  alarm  of  ouc  < 
p9Xtj%  who  knew  not  whether  thole  who  approached  were  friends  or  tee- 
tnteib     At  fird  they  were  in  hopes  that  the  grangers  would  pafs^.  bcit  they 
Mrere  deceived,  for  the  bark  approached  •  i^arly  algng^de  <>f  their  owfif^  ' 
though  it  was  not  perceived  by  .the  crww ;  al  >le»)gth'they  laAdediand  began, 
t&  pry  about  them,  while  their  arms  ftriick  agakxiytihe  hofpiiab{e  huih  whicl|| 
Concealed  our  adventurers.    Their  (eniations  may  be  more  eadly  conceived 
tlian  deTcribed; — the  liighteft  motion,. figh, tor*  iaCpiration^  might  caufe  theic 
iletlrud-ion. ,  In  a  (hOrt  time  they  heard  the  banditti  fw earing  at  ei^rh  other; 
•  They  are  not  here/  faid  the  pluaderers,  *  they  have  gone  &rther  on,  -and 
we  hav^  milfed  them.'    They,  in  this  Hraia,  regretted  the  biit of  thdir  prey, 
•nd  that  they  hadnot  been  able  to  il^ed  blood;  they  actufed  each  other  of 
tai'diners  and  negligence^. and  each  endeavoured  io  acquit  himfeif  ofbiaiDe, 
on  fuch  a  noble  occafion :  indeed>  it  was  a  chance  that  a  civil  war  bad- not  . 
jkr<jken  out  araongfl  them,  becaufe  they  had  lorfl.the  op|M>rtttnity  of  com- 
initting  a  crime,  while  our  travellers  were  the  ui^urtunate  obje^  of  (beic  * 
^iearch;  and,  at  this  inftant*  they  wer«»  ciofe  againA  them!.  At  tad,  .they  rm 
Iblved  to  put  off  again  in  purfuit  of  liie  fugitives^xpreding  their  hopes  that 
tiiey  (liouKl  overtake  them;  and  vowing  vengeance  againfl  them  for  the  fa*  • 
t'jgjue  they  had  experienced.     With  this  intent  they  re-efnbarked ;  ami  tl^A 
jr^ndly  oar  foon  di(fipate$|  the  feafs  of  our  party,  and  delivered  Ihem  fiom  ' 
•ay  fartiier  iafqrmation  of  the  projects  of  th^  banditti/* 

Otir  amhot  afterwards  prdcc^d^d  at  leifure  into  Daim^tia,  and  was 
4|t  ttiuch  pains  and  expence  jn  caufiog  excavations  tci  be  rfiaidt  a(  va- 
'^    KO.  iitxxu.  v0;l.  XX.  il  III  riaus 


ri«i«  9\9f^^  10  dfftffv^  ^W?fl|ti  oft .  WiafijfXt     AfflOM#  ^^P.fSHH^ 
of  Noiliis  IM^r.Zgjr^^i  be  m  i^rU^ular,  4>t)taiAe4  «  vaft  nun^^f^^;  of  fj^, 
iranls^ahd.had  40  0p|imUARHty  Qf  contrs^iii^ing  tbQy^^^U giyea?; 
Span  mlsxirt'ta  the  architedure.  of  that  tq^a;  >    ; 
'    On  theaneieiit  tXHwa  of  Aflbria^  mentioilcd  .by  Pitny  aiul  '^tj^kmjj. 
hftitiatres'tniiAy.  intefefting  o^fcrvafCionPt.    Thra  lio'^n  is  &i&  iorraiindf* 
ed  hj  ivhtt  3^6ob  feet  in'kngth,  eleven  fttt  In  thic'knef$^  and  eigiic 
feet  In  height  throughout ;  the  bl<>dcs,  of^  ifrKch  it  n  conipdfed,  being 
each  irt  irlarfy  places  ten"  feet  ftjuare.  j  Artd  it  is  a  renriaTkabfe  circnm- 
ftanc^y*  that  at  one  angle  of  the*'  wall  h  a  ba^ion  v?ith  faces  and'fideir  [ 
entirely  upon  the  boclern  principle,  thoueh'  np  dpubjt  can  "be  cntcr- 
t^SS^f  tbiH^U  isi.C9pv^I  with  t^e  vifaU iit^fclf.      .    . 

!T[l}p,nfi|ct  and  nxoftiTOportant. place,  to  which  our  autW  .^n&^^ 
hi^  auiteotion^.  waa  Sp4«tro.  fa^soed  for  hayiog^.  bisen  thf  r^epp^o^ . 
theempenor  Dioceletian..    On  arriving  at  Sc^xdona,  bic  CQuU  QPtr&^ 
t9l>$  ft-uclfWith  thefublimoicafcade^  whicbiaktC^  iu  fiaioefriM  likv 
p\^.  •  k'^^-  Hot  poflbfi^'ChC'  nionolfonyi*<^'  gf«ai€  caUMraiE^y  which 


thV*Ni'agara.  *  It/hiadca  dl^ep '  impr cfBon  6li  M/CaflHs>'ati^^^e'i 

^  At  dMF  |>lace  where,  f  fhall  fupp^fe  our  limaU  >bdslit»  be  anobofAdt^Jh* 
K«ikar  ii  ividjiift^.    .lU  calm:  and  limped  water  raajii  beifaid  toilsde^  ralbari 
than  roll,  over  a  bottom  of  nnid,  refie6lin^  on  ito  furEMie^be  vadllatii^.com 
wHieh  om^lneati  Ui  banktb    The  alaioftMnpeicepUblecouQiieaof  the  rj#er, 
p^tfttiidbe  eye  to  wandenat  a  diiiance  over  the  meadows*  or  toidi  apoa 
the*4«Pdaiitfrfaini,  enamelled  \v^i>h  fiowert,  w^boie.bcilliani  coloucsend^ 
te^'wiki  and  piderafquethe  ereyifh  Aopes  oT^tbe  rockii.and  otheicbanea 
eninencet;  th*  unequal  (ides  of  which  form<  the  eicarpmenA  df  t^^vaUe^^ 
Tlie  white  trWmgniar  faily  6»itcely  fwelled  hy  tlie-flsephyr^,  oonvejs  gept^; 
alonr  the^oryM^reaittlhe  frail  bark,  eandu^odby  the  fpiritlefsandawf- 
yated  Daliiiitian>  whole  Idle  oar  rasrely  aiAarb»  the  imootfaneisof  tiiecQcmtr  - 
A  vitkl  and  (eothtng  melancholy  here  prevails*     Ti^  tones  of  the  Q^epberd,. 
wfaoy  infotte  eavky  of  the  rocks,  breaUies.  forth  h\%.  IJIymn  ditty,  .vrliichhii 
fnemoRy  inhttita  Irom  thai  of  his  anceHors,  pkiniiv^ly,  vHnrale  alon^  tlie, 
fidea  of  the  moonkiins.  -The  awfat  noife  of  thi^  catara£l  isalwaysthe  imi^ 
eificept  its  being  dimmiftied  by  diftance ;  bat  bcfing  rontitiaaliy  alike,  with*  ^ 
out  any  v«riati0n  in  tfa  monotony^  it  does^  not  (em  to  diiiurb  the  geneol  • 
fcdttude. 

f^  As  the  narrow.  vaHey,  through  which  the  Kerka  pafTes^  finl&s  diagoasUy'^ 
to  the  right,  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  two  banks  appear  tQ  joia- 
bebtnd  the  eafcade,  or  to  indole  it  in  a  femicircular  ibrm«  The  bufhy  tret^ 
Iho  wiUoi2^»  and  poplars,  which  embeilf(h  the  frofit  of  U]e  fc^ne,  aodnTo 
obove  the  dikes  or  terraces,  parallel  to  the  degrees  to  which  the  .water  oC 
tl|^  cascade  deicends,  do  not  allow  the  eye  to  gbfeive  the  coarle  of  tjie  ^ 
yer,  before  tt  arrives  at  the  fpot  whence  it  falls;  bat  it  may  eafily  be  con- , 
ceived  from  a  bluitb  cloud,  or  rather  a  kind  of  lominous  vapour,  which  (btlf^ 
iiq^jdilefs  ol*the  water,  contra/led  ^ith  the  celeiliai  aapre,  refie^i  1^* 
PQi^t^lly,  alon^  thf  b^fes  q£  the  niounta.ius.     Above  th/e  beautiful  verdura (&. 
4if  te^  whick  are  el^ntiy  grouped,  and  pkofyfidy  diijperfed  over  ih^ 
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wide  and.  ragged  gfacif  wbtch  croffesthe  vatlej,  ace  a  number  of  ht^e  htlls, 
n^dfe  barrennef s  and  grey  appearance  form  a  fhtking  contr^ft  to*  the  Tigor* 
QMS'  and  brritiant  colouring  with,  vvhich  the  foM^g^onmd  u  depofated:  At  th«' 
left,  and  highelt  extremity  of  this  glacis>  is  feen  tiie  folifary  turret  of  a  tiniltf  • 
and  Rkc^deiVomtory,  ccmilnided  by  (bn^e  ingdnvoii^  dovatcci.  ^  i^  inuft  be 
t:on^3fledy  that  the  appearance  of  thiff  little  ^htepisk'  pfcnftiiceft  a^ratefol  toi!-'> 
fatioii  it)  the  heart  «f  the  wife  ndan: .  Yes/intieed,  it  \%  here  that  a  Riavcsn' 
ft^rmu^ie  moft  fobiivne  idea  of  the  Aloiyighty  ;H^lhe  great  events  of  naturov 
are  t'ite  prrinary  apofiles  of  Ike-divinity  ;ft»r  hakian  3|^n6y  coiild  Aot  have 
forced  a  rivwr  to  /urmoanft  rooks,  which  feem  tp  have  bees  raided  tooppofe 
its  pcogu-efsj    Ant,,  it  is  t^ue,  may  produce,  in  a  gktden,  the  captive  waves  of 
B  few  timtd  Naisd8,.and  conikie  to  the  obedient  marble  the  care  of  difperf* 
ing  them  in  refervoirs  of  alabarlter  f  but  God  abne  taught  the  river  to.  dart 
through  thefe  green^and  budhy  maH^s  of  trees,  whofe  majeflic  front  (hades 
and  ccmceals'  from  the  eye- the  long  chain  of  rcidcs  which  di^fote  Its  pafj^ge. 
Tl)e  eHeo^  afppiears  to  bef  produced  by  magic :  it  feems  as  if  the^feat  number 
of  fireams  proceeded  from-,  or  were  propelled  by,  the  tops  6f  the  trees/ as- 
tbetr  ekiftic  fbaht  apparenitly  rolls  along  the  roo^  of  the  tored.    To  the  \tk 
of  tht»  (ubhihe  (bene,  the  rtver  appears  entire*  difdainin^,  as  it  wer«,  to  ool- 
le^'^thc  ioimmife  nuvttber  of  ftreams,  which  have  deierted  from  it  in  the  ' 
' vaHc}u.  It  r%  •  hei»#  •  tha(;|  ivi  all  its  p6 wer  and  majeOy  it  defcends  from  three 
dUlmcl  and  facceitive  exkuneac^s.    The  furfaoe  oF  the  water,  which  niay  be 
iaid  to  receive  a  higher  poliOi  from  tiie  velo<;ity  of  its  iall>  rivaH  the  pureft 
cryfial,  and  turns  off  at  the  andes  of  the  long  degrees  afhgned  to  it  by  nature. 
One  would  imagine,  from' ad  il^ance,  that  they  were  enormous  cylinders 
whitiri  iifterntit^Iy  gave  odt/ arid  received,  the  mver'gau2e  with  #hrch  tliey 
wdreem»tiloped.         •  ' —   V  '      /  -^ 

<*' Al'  the  fBot  of  thefe  tihree  fhrft  1«ehres  or  fteps;-  the  tkmted:fttmmJts  »f  ^ 
a  fe^v  trees,  wh6fe  trunks  it^  concealed  by  a  vattMy  tif  «bjedt^  ia  the^re*  ' 
ground,  interfbdl  with  a  verdJ^nt  line,  the ^Whdl^  width  ol  the  eafcade^  but' 
as4he  river  approaches,  the  furface  of  the  water  becomes  ftilL  wider;  a  fe- 
itliclr^rlar  temice  p^ioioAgs  its  colDifal  prop<aUk>n  ^cpret  the  afojefit^ which  re^  ; 
ceives  \ij  hiy  which  its  velocity  is  cm'bed^     M  itlrtnerffb  bof^iaf  neater  <£ lis 
the  nuWe  contour  of  the  lotig  and  heavy  terrace;  the  land  (if^iutpi^em^I^  . 
from  adillanceby  the  weight  of  its  fall ;  the  air,  on  being -difplaced  by  the  •' 
water^  feems;   at  firft,  to  bifs.or  figh,  which>  at  length;  incnsafesi,  till  ther^^ 
noife  ifi.fo  terrific,^  that  the  ear  is  notable^to  fufiainit,  the  eye  to  coroprif  e  the-  ^ 
extent  bfthe  view,  or  the  mind  to  admire  theaw.ful  appearance  ofthe  wholel 

**  But,  if  the  traveller  feel  inclined  to  take  a  more  dilHnct  view  bf  the  C|i(-, ' 
cade,  and  (i)X  this  purpofb'a[5prbach  nearer  to  this  great  Work  of  nature,  then  - 
aH'thecincirmnanc^s,  whi<r}i  acouired  af  fort  of  hiirmoliy  by  the  diftance  from 
wtiichthey  were  beheW^  and  the  order,  arrangement,  and  unity  which  feem*'  - 
ed'to  prevTiil  wKei»fheihihftt^pai't8CDtt1d'nt)r'Beihrpi^led--af[arecha 
and  nothing  prevaiU  bu4  ean1is(fiof>,  dhae*;;  oi'^the  mot^  (l^ocking  diffraction  l 
There  are  then  no  iowger  to  be.fect*  that  uniformity  of  maOev  that  grace  im  * 
the  gtoaps.  that  majeiiy  in  the -combination;-  bat  you  behold  innumerable 
rocjt V  biokew,  fra(6lQred,  pr^oipitl^tedi  and  difpeifed,  prefenting  frightful  . 
pairkts,  whici)  appt^r  to  be  pifioj^  ixoia  behind  the  water  and  the  trees*     It  ia  - 
no  long.er  a  river,  but  an  oce^n  which- roars>  and  ruOies  with  fury  again:]  the 
HiapeleCs  blocks  which  impede  its  pafiage.     Thefe,  always  attacked,  and 
el  ways  capable  of  refiftance,  feem  to  have  begun  their  ftruggle  with  the  . 
cdfntifteifrement  of  the  world,  and  to  have  continued  in  furiou*  battle  for 
e|^s»  while  their  terrible  and  fugitiveconquerorftrikes  and  overcomes  themt^ 
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then  pafleft  awsy  and  buries  bttnfelf  in  tiie  (eAp  whence  ariYing  in  vapour,  ht 
fwdls  tlie  clouds  which  form  •teni|>efts,  and^  by  conveying  him  a^n  to  ibe 
efirdi,  enabie  him,  perhaps  >aftercenturie8/  to  re*coimnence  hia  inaefatigablt 
career.  * 

**  But,  however  magnificent  fitch  a  fpedbclemay  appear,  there  are  times 
and  circomiUnctetf  under  which  its  pomp  is  fubjed  to  variation :  far  example/ 
when»-  by  the  return  of  f bring,  the  fnow  is  dilfolyed,  and  fwells  the  bed  (^ 
the.  river;  or  when,  in  the  coorfeof  the  lummer,  the  waters  are  augmented 
1^  fonie  accidental  iiorm.  On  fuch  occafions^  the  cafeadeentirehr  chamgei 
its  charaAery  and  no  longer  prefents  that  incalculable  number  of  varieties, 
the  ar{>e6l  of  which  gave  it  fo  many  graces  and  embe!li(hmen(s ;  but  it  then 
becomes  more  grave,  or,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ivy  fo,  more  imraenfe ;  mi 
})erhaps^on  this  account  alone,  more  noble,  but  las  attradive.  ■  Atfudht 
period,  ihe  enormous  mafs  of  water  partly  conceals  the  rocks  which  compo'e 
the  bar,  and  even  the  trees,  which,  at  other  tim«s»  feemed  to  fportamidi) 
their  acute  fummits: — fometimes  even  all  thef<$  obje^are  entirely  conceaC 
ed  Jby  the  valtnei's  of  the  inufidation.  The  river  then  occupies  the  wito!^ 
vieivith  of  the  valley,  and  no  longer  fufifersitielf  to  be  divided  into 'flreams, 
But  rolling  .over  ihe  fockx,  feems  to  bury  them  in  its  bowels.  The  weigM 
is;.then  increaled.a  hundrpd-fold,  the  fall  is  terrible,  and  the  noife  inceirant, 
the  current  carries  away  in  its  courfe,  trees,  which  it.  has  torn  on  by  tint 
rcM>t.s  the  ruins  of  cotXages,  arvd  the  carcafes  of  animals^  which  have  been  d» 
flroyed  byits  fudden  and  unexpe^ed  fury.^ 

[We  (hall  account  for  the  length  of  our  extrada  by  obfervingtfat 
the  work  of  M.  Caflas  is  merely  defcriptive ;  and  as  it  contains  verf 
few  rcfleflions,  ir  aflforils  little  opportuntcy  foir  critical  comment>  It  is 
alfoof  cunfiderible  ej^tent.}  the  original^  which  we  alfo  have  W(»e; 
us,  confifting  of  190  p;^es  of  Urge  folio  print.^ 

(T§  bcantiMuid,) 

,  ...  ... 

Ti/  Lift  and  Charaptr  of  Bonaparte  from  his  hirth  to  thoiftbf  $f 
Jupi/lyfeipA-  By  W.  Burdon,  A.  M.  1  Vol.  8vo.  Pp.  0^ 
Aoder£E>%  Kewcaftk  uponTyne^  and  Oftdl,  London.  1804 

BIOGRAPHERS  are  not  all  aware  tharW  render  j«ftic«  to  a  Kft 
of  conflderable  abilitiesi  a£tion  and  influence  in  the  world  it^ 
qilh'es  a  connprehenfion  of  tht^  circumllances  in  ali  their  relations  aod 
<iepartments  under'which  the  fuhjedl  operated,  as  well  as  his  iodivi<!u4 
And  perfonal  charadler.  Mr.  Burdon  it  feeais,  was  once  fo  blind^ 
t)y  the  blaxe  of  Buonaparte's  exploits  arui  ftrccef^^  and  Qill  otofe  by  tte 
film  of  his  promifes,'  th;it  he  regarded  him  as  a  (^enoiiien#p  of  bum^A 
nature ;  but  he  has  now,  he  fays^  changed  his  opinion  ^  we  ftill  howevei 
think  that  he  is  much  too  partial  to  certain  atchievemeats  of  theCof' 
fican  adventurer,  and  beiiows  mn  extraordinary^  genius,  a  praife  that  it 
due  only  to  unprincipled  darin^nefs  and  toial  diiregard  of  the  live  of 
hrs  fellow  fddiers  as  well  as  other  fellow  creatures.  Having  narraf^<l 
the  cotntnon  detyts  of  his  early  life,  he  mentions  an  application  of 
hh  f6r  a  paflport  to  Conftantinoplf,  to  offirrJiis  military  elTorts  tothf 
Turks,  when  at  war  with  Ruflia  and  Atiftru.    fhv«  hi*  biographcl 

inakcs  (be  following  obfervati^n.  < 
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•  A  flfHtmg  coincidcDC^  here  preferits  itfelf  between  this  aod  a  fimijlaf 

circumllcuice  i«  the  life   of  Cromweil,    who,  finding  himielf  not  like!/  ' 

id  em^rgfe  iroiu  oblcurity  at  home»  and  the  foyal  aaihority  too  flrong  ibr  hts 

juurujy  Ipirity  was  on  the  point  of  fadings  Wkh  other  piiritanii,  for  the  fre^r 

Jand  of  America,  wh<:jj  Ihj  wa»  prevented  by  adi  order  of  ffovefnment^  and, 

a«  Hume  (hrewdly  reinurkji,   '  7'he  king  had  afterwards  full  leifure  to  repent  ' 

thit  exercife  of  hisr  authority.'    Happy  had  it  htxxi  both  for  France  and 

England,  had  the  Arte  of  thefe  ambitious  men  been  permitted  to  walle  it* 

fell  in  any  country  lefs  capable  of  /inding  it  fuel ;  but  Providence  otdained 

It  otherwife,  and  cauied  them  to  become  inftruments  of  his  wrath  in  the 

pumUiment«  pf  the  guilty,  and  the  murder  of  the  innocent. 

*^  '     ■  •  •  ' 

Mr.  Burden's  view  of  Buonaparte  as  a  whole  affords  not  z  good . 

fubje£f  for  ahalyfis,  but  contains  many  apt  quotation* ;  of  which  the* 

foil0w:ng  on  his  marriage  we  think  deferve^s  infertion.  vs 

"  A  flranger  to  fhe  tender  feelings  of  love,  friendQiip,  or  pbiranthropy," 
Bonaparte  has  never  been  incommoded  by  any  obdinate  attachments  whkh 
pould  liand  in  the  way  of  his  intereit;  marriage  therefore,  wastohhna 
matter  of  mere  prudence,  not  an  affair  of  love ;  and  to  fecdre  completdy 
the  favour  of  his  powerful  friend,  he  contented  to  take  oiT  his  hands  a 
miltrefs  whofe  charms  hadceafed  to  fiifcinate  him,  but  whofe  future  comfort 
be  wlihed  to  provide  for.  Bonaparte  j[n  1796,  married  the  widovif  of  the 
£i*devant  Coun^  Beauharnois,  a  lady  near  twenty  years  older  than  hiinfelf, 
thus  becon^ing  a  hufband  witl\jout  a  wilh  to  become  a  father;  and,  <^on« 
fidering  his  marriage  as  an  affair  of  intereft  rather  Ih^n  of  choice,  to,  ^0 
l^irajiiftice,  he  has  treated  his  motherly  w}fe  with  refpecl,  jf  not  with 
affection,  and  has  exalted  her  to  a  participation  of  his  throne,  thouglv  he 
could  not  give  her  a  (iiare  in  his  heart:  he  has  itifb  promoted  her  family  by 
an  alliance  with  his  own,  and  in  othisr  refpeds  treated  her  with  attention 
tind  f^ard.^ 

Our  author  ne^t  attends  Buonaparte  in  the  firft  career  of  his  v!£tp* 
rieSy  and  gives  the  following  very  ei^aggerated  account, 

<'  'I'he  battle  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  Wa6  the  neict  great  atvfetevement  of 
Hoiiaparte;  and  for  this  be  has  been  feverely  blamed  by  thdjR^A'ho  are  mpre 
(Jelirous  to  find  fa(ilt.th^  to  refled);  yet,  as  a  foldjeo  nVniud  a<^<)uit  him, 
though,  as  a  rnan,  he  may  be  condemi>ed  for  being  a  foldier.     Otfeniive  ^ 
War  muft.  ever  be  contrary  to  the  prinpipie«  of  juliice  ^nd  huipahity,  ^'ii 
thufe  who  are  engaged  on  cither  fide,  are  pompeUed  to  ad  accprding  to  the 
be(l  of  their  judgment,  to  fervfs  tbepaufe  in  which  they  are  employed;  a 
general,  therefore,  cannot  be  expelled  to  calculate  exa^ly  how  many  ipen    . 
he  {hall  lofe  or  fave  in  any  particular  a^ion  t  he  muft  endeavour  to  obtain 
his  purpofeby  the  bed  aieans  in  his  power,  confident  with,  the  lawsof  vyar;' 
yet  he  mud  be  carefulnot  to  thniw  awsiy^the  liv^s  pf  bis  men  without  any 
adequate  objed,  or  without  a  profped  Qt  rucce(i>  for  fuchheedlefs  temerity  v . 
Is  not  mereW  lacrihce,  it  is, murder. .  The  objed  of  Bonnparte,  in  riiking- 
the  battle  of  Lodi,  was  to  gain  podedion  of  Milan,  which  he  had  left  in  his 
rear,  and  without  which  he  coald  not  enfure  his  future  fuccefs  in  f  taly ;  hf 
therefore  detern^ined  tOr  force  the  paifage  of  the  Adda^  over  the  britige  at 
Lodi,  though  defended  it)  a  manner  to  deter  f^nv'nian'of  lets  valour  ^nd 
prooiptitude  from  making  the  attempt,  ^  and  by  tne  mud  vigorous  attack 
that  ever  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war,  he  gained  his  point,  and  drucl^ 
»  pamc.iii|u4H$  «|ptr4es  wj)ich  they  never  thoroughLy  overpame.    If  any^  ^ 
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exctife  were  wanting  for  this  bold  and  vigoroua  meaftire,  itu  tlie  fearkffntls 
with  which  he  r  liked  hn  own  per  Ion,  and  forccKl  himfelC  always  inia  tbe 
thkrk^/l  of  the  battle :  fuch  ao  example  could  not  fail  to  animate  hi(i>meD> 
and  entiire  th<na  the  vidlory.  Lfe(  n^wCpaper  politicians,  me^  wlio  i'eldom 
look  at  more  than  the  ruriaceor  things;  let  p^rty  prejudice  coqdemn  bim 
Ig^  xaOineb  and  cruelly ,  yet,  as  a  general  plac(i(j[  in  a.  critical  illoalionj 
wh^re  every,  thing  depend^  on  it riking.  terror  into  his  enemies,  puiierity 
w.itl  acquit  .him  fur  JLhe  lois  of  his  men,  and  applaud  him  for  one  of  this 
gfeateft  aclions  that  ever  were  atchieved  by  mililary  (kill  and  perfunal  valor *{ 
rnr  an  exploit  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  amials  of  warfiire.  The 
facrifice  of  men  on  the  part  of  the  French  has  no  doobt  been  coniiderabl) 
eitaggerated  by  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  though  they  thenifelvesperba{» 
fate  it  too  low ;  yet,  by  taking  it  at  a  medium,  it  eoald  not  have  exce^bd 
1,000  men  at  •  the  vtmol^.  The  immediate  confequence.of  the  vidory  was 
th«  capture  of  Mikn,  and  the  fubmtdioD  of  all  the  duch/of  Par-Aiaand 
Lombardy. 

The  expofure  at  Lodt  of  (b  manjr  gall^fit  men,  to  fuch  an  immenfc 
farce  of  artillery,  was  totaHy  uifneceflary  becatife  the  French  could 
have  ciofled  with  vcty  littte  dfelay  at  a  dtftance  from  the  pfjiy  of  the 
Atiftrian  batteries.  0\ii;  brbgrapherpurfilies  the  progref^  of  Buonaparte 
arid  (ays  feveral  fympfons  of  iafiitredion  appeared  in  diffiirent  partt 
«f  Loinbardy,  whicn*  Buonaparie  punlflieJ  with  fomiiwhaf  tod  great 
fevcrity".  ihii  fsmhuhat  too  great  feverity  was  the  fucnmary  mur- 
d/sr  ,4nd  confifcation.  To  conciliate  obedience  he  publifhed  tte 
following  decree/^  The  troops  (hall  march  againft  all  the  villages. 
which  refuie  to  odpform  to  my  orders,  iiTued  in  May,  ftmUfetfire  A 
ihent^  andjboot^  updnthe  fpoty  all  Uiho  jhall  hi  found  in  drms.  ~AU  the 
idliageain  wkicli'die  tocfin  (haU  be  founded,  Aali  be  imnrediatvlf 
burnt*  iivery  man  found  with  a  gun  in  his.  hand  and  with  militaiy 
sltpmunitioD;!  fludtbe.in^autly-AiQt."  Tbu^did.a  y-oung  mania  the 
27th  }rear  of  hi&  age,  the.  fervant^^f  a  body  of.  ufurp<rs,  lu  the  thir4 
month  of  a  fnilitary  command^  cftablifh  a  tyranny  more  promptifell, 

Iquitous  of 
hiitory  but  a 

_. _         -        ,  -^      ,       . jqueior  of  the  dark  Sgesat 

tjie  head  of  his  ihoft  fa v age  tifiinns.     In  the  interval  of  rcpi'fe  which 

:|i^llovved  tbe  firft  fucc^^es  of  Buonaparte  his  hiftorian  fo  exhibits  |iim 

th^t  we  can  jiave  no  reaibnfrom  probability  for  doubting  any  charge  of 

i|)iqoity  whicl^  he  can  undergo.     Sxill  however  the   biographer  i« 

.ii^fiewhat  partial  to  )^i%.  abilities.     Of  entrrprze,  a&iviiy,  and  d^ 

i^jngr^efs  we  bavd  abcady  feen  various  inAanc^s^  bul  ot  military  tarlenf 

none  ot  any  iraporrancc.     The  Auftnan  officers  frequently  appeared 

tt>  be  in  a  ft«te  of  Oicita^cy ;  and-  Be^ulieu  fuflfVred  him/c4f  widH» 

thi^e  days  tn  be  beaten  twice  by  exaflly  the  fame  ftratafgcm.     Buonj-r 

pa'^e  made' a  grt^at  fhew  on  the  froftt  and  fent  rouhd  ivcretly  pirtiisto 

att^  k  tlie'fliinki  and  rear.  '  Su<;h  ah  expedient  might  eafily  be'  foc- 

Cefstul  for  oir  e,  but.tji^  general  muft  h^ve  be^n  infatuated  to  ailoir 

the  faji^e  deception  twite.  /  This  defeat^  tncrefojre,  i^aj$  itoxn  tbe  fault 

of  ihe^lullriaas  and  not  the  merits. of  BwAns^>artc.     The  (fctaV*^^ 

pluuder  exa^e<i(fOiik(tJte  f^^l^ftiuies  qfi  it9^y  il^ttfti^  Ut^  iAii^U^^' 


'  ^  tlm  ndveiUiireF  4)|]tvinipqhrie£ii  ftrongjf  than  diej*  lUpfiqiff,  tlHSfi- 

'  (elvea.  Our  author  ishoftil^  to  the  firiUfii  jpiolicy  v^^lch  contimied 
the  war  ^  and  impiit^s  the  firftrefufal  oiv  the  Emperor  ta«iqce(^^jto|he 
pfeace  propofed  t)y  Buonaparte  to  what  he  calls  the  dijfjtvMU.fiiM^init 
rf  Mr.  Pitt.  We  here  fee  Mr.  Burck>n  as  a.^poiitu^iin. ,  On  this 
campaign  our  author  beftows  panegyrics  totally  inconftfient  ,With 
truth.  In  faiSl  Buonapane  merely  defeated  galUnt  troops  vvhofe  omi^crs 
did  nptfjeem  to  wifh  for  vidory  5  by  this  ruccefsheovcrTran'the  nprtti^n 
and  middle  (jiflri6ls  of  Italy .;  andiis  they  were  weak,  and  he  ftfong, 

^  be  feduced^theca  to  bis  own  terms  of  jurrejdering  their  mpney  ai^d 
jgoods«  He  murdered  all  who  oppofed  him;  and  (his  is  tt^e fplencR^uir 
irf  his  firft  cdtrtpaign.-^  '       .        '      '   .. 

Buonaparte  appears  to  h^Ve  fome  ti^rit  fot  ^^hfetofical  flburilhes  intar- 
nii?fed  with  moral  JTentlmehts.  A  letter  coitipofcd  of  tbef^  conifi(i- 
tuents  \it  fent  to  the  ArcHduke  Charks  propofing  peace.  The  youth 
was  pjeafed  with  the  di&\on  and,  delignted  With  the  eff ufioi^s  ;^  and 
fuppofed  their  produ^Slion.  a,  very  eloquent  piece  pf,  ^  pp^iufil^^ 
faaran^aue.  Many  other  tn^o.  young  in  age,^  leArningti  ^i^  gbiljtj^s 
ferawed  the  farne  eftiikiate,  which  ciuf  bit^rapbe^  alio  adopted.  T^C 
li^art  of  Budnaparte  Mr*  Btrrdoih  really  aMows  to  be  fuch  as  it  has  be^n 
tendered  thirough  the  joint  efforts  of  hiinfelf  'and  the  iievili  tut  dn 
his  head  he  has  a  v^ft  i^ch  t6  beftoH^  ixiofe  tsdents  thah  tvkv  the  pr|i« 
ffrietor  received  froBtt  h6aV^n,i-i- 

^  The  treaty  of  Camj^b  Formio  is  of  cp^irft  rfc^tlohed  j  SAd  iTfo  IBs 
Cohdu£t  jtowards  the  government  of  Venice  which  Jfiii  Bfogi^pbtr 
attempts  to  palliate.  He  admits  that  during  the  c|i|cui|ioQs  a.t  Xebhc^n*, 
the  Ytolciice  of  iBoonaparte  broKc  put  in  jude  Up.4  iavage  ferocity*     / 

^  *^  The  viotence  of  Bt^p^he's  cba^aiaief  i^  fstf<)  to  haVfe  fiihkti  Itf^lf  dic- 
ing the  4ifcuiiions  among  tlve  plenlpoteiitisfi^ie^  at  l^eobe^f  fer»  tie^tth* 
flandiDig  the^  ti'eaied  him  with  the  greateft  dcifereiure,  h|;«wi|&frjeauenlly  fo 
iniich  chagrined  bjr  the^tedioufpef^of  perinan  fofh^Sj  Uiait.^Q  benaveq.to 
tteih  very  cavalierly  i  Coding, the JBfTt  ariic^teplF  jtHe  preliii^^ries (o  contain 
an  acknowredgmenl  of  \ht  Frenth*  republic.  He  exclaiii^4J4*>'^^^^  ''^^^^^^ 
warmth,  '<  Tl»e  Fr«ncli  r^ptiblic  h  like  the  Inn  iiathefiriiianekfntV  jaikl  blinct 
fure  they  who  do  not  adknowl^ge  its  fpfefiddur/'  The  article  was  ianinedj- 
^tely.  erafcd.  Having>  tipon  (fnne  a^coum  or.  otber^  fappofed  that  his  cOi* 
ieagues  had  nd  treated  the  republic  with  (iifB6ienti^elpeat.or  Itiiejied^iCh 
fufiicient  attention  to  his  propofab,  he  took  up  a  china  jai*  that^Aotod.  naar 
hiai^  a¥)d  daAiing  it  on  the  ground,  eicclaitned,  ''  Stacts  you  pr^pke>  nsaf 
thus  wril  I  reduce  you  to  powder/^  The  Marquis  4le  Gaalo  coodn^ed  hi«v» 
felf  with  the  greatei!  addrefs  and  prudence,  and  ie  miich  4i<k  hi?  dread  i  Ml 
^e  petulance  of  Bbnaparte'ft  temper  might  put  ait  end  Iq  the  hegbcialMMiSj 
that  one  day,  when  the  haiiy  Corfican  bad  cpiiU^d  the  ^ecHU  in  u  |i»bt|«]iQ 
nm  tfer  him,  bat  not  being  abbs  to  overtake  hSm,  &id  to  ene  o^  his  aicbi 
<te  camp,  *'  Tell  him,  however,  that  i  JbHowisd  bi'm  lo  his  ciirriag<fr.^'  Aptv- 
tlier  day,  after  ^a.  very  loi^  debate*  Bonaparte  faid  with  greai  warti)th> 
"  Well  ihen,  1  will<3^rry  my  anfwer  to  Vienna.** 

;:    pur  biographer  proceeds  to  what  h^  falls  the  mpderat^^n'irid  nio- 
^craj  of  Buonaparte's  conduit  oh  his  rcturri  ib  Patfc.    'IJ^fiis  prOoJTif 
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.'iWi  diodefty.n  A»t  he  rpAt  very  •  Ihde  to  >any  on«  ibsit  he'Hiw, 
This  tilchttrnity  migfit'have  arifen  frotif  pride  as  well  as  fdodefty  but 
W*  iftiall  net  contdl  the  po^nt  with  this  idolizirtg.  biograpbcrv 
;  'Of  rfie^bj^fls,  pol  py,  and  planof  the  cxpedltipn  to  Egypt  our  author 
fays  little ;  but  pfocetds  to  copious  details  or  the  tranfafiions,  ^  The 
conritnon  actount  is  given  of  Baonaparte's  operations  in  E^ypt  from  hi\ 
firft  landing  to  his  eompletc  con'qi|  rft  of  the  country.  The  author -quotes 
ii' proclamation  ifitied  on  the  luppreffion  of  an  infurre^lion  at  Cairo 
that  perhaps  for  infolence  and -audacity  exceeds  moft  oth^  diplomat'e 
6peratiKns  even  of  Buonaparte  biiAfelt.   Thefoliowing  is  the  teAoiif. 

"  People  bf  Cairo,  perverfe  men  have  led  you  ^(tr^y$  and  tney  have  pe- 
' Tithed.  God  hatb  connnanded  me  to  be  mild  and  merctfu!  towards  toe 
peirmle,  and  I  hav|;  been  ib  towardi^  ^ou  all.  Is  there  a  u)an  among  you 
ib  blind  ;is  not  to  fee  that  fate  di reds  all  my  opera libns.  Is  there  a  ram 
^mong  you  fo  mcredtflous  as  to  doubt Hhat  the' whole  of  the  imiverle  f$  fubr 
jaa  to  the  empire  of  deftiny.  Let  the  enemicsy  of  tfie  people  knoW,  that 
when  the  world  began  it  was  written  that  after  having  dellroyed  the  ^W 
mies  of  I(lamifm>  and  ov^thrown  the  crofs»  I  (hoald  come  from  the  ferthed 
f>3rt'of  the  wefl  to  fulfil  the  talk  which  is'impoied  upon  me.  Maice  the 
people  fee  that  in  more  than  twenty  p^ffiges  of  the  Koran  that  which  has 
happened  has  been  ^bstttldy  and  that  whi^h  will  happen  is  equally  e^t 
^  |>iaine|lt  I  might  depfiaud  of  each  of  you  to  tell  the  moll  fefret  thought!; 
of  his  hearty  lor  I  know  them  all,  even  thofe  which  you  have  ne\cr  di- 
vulged 4o  siny  one  y  but  the  day  will  corpe  when  all  the  world  lliafi  know, 
by  evidtpce  too  fliong  to  be  denied,  that  !' am  conduced  by  orders  from 
aoove,  and  that  no  human  efifbrts  can  prevail  ji  gain  ft  me.  Happy  th^y 
who  are  the  firft  to  attach  themfelvei  to  me/Vc-The  weakefi  crt'dulity 
60uM  hardly  forbear  (o~frofI«  at  lucfa  fhamelefs  aiidacity.  ^  He  then  fiam<ls 
•  idivan  pi]  Hy^ty  perlbns  to  reader  jufticp  to  the  pepple,  aitd  attend,  not  tQ 
the^  ioterefis,  btit  the  Tntereiis  of  the  French  r^i^blic." 

'■     We  are  next  brought  on  to  the  e]j^editi(>n  to  Acre,  and  the  aii* 

•  thpr  narrates  tv$ro  dreadl'u]  ai^cdotes,  which,  though  we  have  more" 
'  thafi  once  recorded  thenr)|  we  (haU  repeat  in  hi^  p\^n  words. 

•  ' '»  A  taile  of  h«fc|l>r  muft  now  be  related,  which,  wel'eit  not  twice  aor 
'  thtBtieated.upon  tlie  hono^  of  a  Britiih  o^*^>  and  uncoiitradi^led  eveiThy 

ffefifirh  apdacity,  is  fo  repugnant  to  hamanityami  th^condu^b  of  civiJiieQ 

•  MtioiiS  that  vi|d  inight  well  refufe  to  give  it  credence;— Bonaparte,  atW 
''«xprei|ing  much- reiientment  at  the  forbearance  fo- lately -mantleUed  by  his 

•  trpop«,  determined  to  put  their  obtdience  to^i  fliU  tkftiiger  tett,  arvd  f<>ni- 
pel  lhei?i  tp  become  executioners  in  cold  bl<)ud  ;  for  findingbjmfelf  .iiu:um- 
bered  with  the  maintenance  of  three  thoiifand  eight  hundred  prifoners 

vVhom  he  had  taken  in  his  ditferent  engagements  he  commanded  the 
:  g;rettlefl  part  of  them  to  be(piarched  to  a  riiing  ground  about  a  mile  froti 
^affa,  and  there  fUrirounded 'by  General  Bon's  divifton  of  in&ntry ;  at  the 
'  iTonnd  of  c  fif  nal  gim,  the  whole  ^^ilion  6red/  and  the  u«forttinate  Turks 
.  Ifrildekdhy  himdceds';  happy  Iiad  tllfey^aH  immediately  expired,  btil  the 
ibldiers  in  mercy  finifhed  with  the^onet  thofe  whrmi  4he  bullets  had  fpared, 
Bon^rte  looking  through  a  telefcopc  furvejed  the  horrid  (cene,  aivi  afr- 
.  jiripfled  the  ipoft  favage  fatisfa6tion  when  it  was  completed,  for  he  ha<f  good 
''  ,•    '  '•  *'■  ^"'    '     '     '"  '  '    ■■    ■ ;    ^   "*      '   ■  '  reaftii 


.  tesfim  loa]iipeli(5|HlUie^fb^^  hit  troopit  to  execute  fo  dreadful  a  com* 
.|nar)d«  Kbber  indeed  n^lujed  to  comply  with  the  order>  oinlels  he  fe- 
ceived  writUtn  hif^ruQionsf  bat  Bonaparte  fent  his  faithiiii  Berthter  to 
compel  obedience,  and  the  deed  was  inilaiitly  performed.  The  p^treJ&c* 
ttpn  of  the  dead  bodies  u  faid  to  have  produced  the  pelHlence  which  af^^ 
/  terwards  cap  fed  iuch  havoc  among  the  French  (bid  iers.  To  that  Bonaparte 
got  rid  of  more  than  he  intended.     PrevioUs  to  the  horrid  deed  he  in- 

"ipeiled  the  Aho\e  Ibody  of  priPjnera  with  a  view  td  iele^  thofe  belonging 

^0  (be  towns  which  he  intended  to  attack ;  among  the  red  an  aged  Janil- 
fary  attra6ed  1m^  notii^e.  *'  Old  man,**  (aid  he  fliarpl)',  "  what  do  you  do 
liere>P*"  I  mUft  anf^cr  that  queftion,"  ra)>J!cd  the  Xiifkj  •'  by  alking  you 
the  fame,  and  yon  will  no  doubt  reply>  I  come  to  lerve  my  Suhan,  fa  do 
1  to  fervemiiie.'^  Bonaparte  imiM;  iippn  vyhtch  ibme  of  thofe  prefent 
faid  to  one  of  the  aides  de  camp,  "He  is  laved/*  "  No,"  (aid.  the  ol&* 
(cer^. '•  that  fmile  does  not  proceed  from  benevolence,  but  revc^ige;  rf» 

.member  what i  fay.**  The.Janjnary  was  left  in  the  ranks  and  (juffercd^ 
Dr^Wiltm^n,  \^ho  was  alterwards  at  Ja(!a,  declares  tbiat  he  faw  the  fpot 
y/here  ibis  horrid  ma^acre  had  been  commiUed,  and  that  it  was  whitened 
with  the  bones  of  the  Turks  thus  inhumanly  murdered.       /  .        • 

.  "  Another  tale  not  leis  horrid  yet  remains  to  be  toldi  which  bJacken's, 
if^pbiiible,  the  atrocity  of  Bbna|)arte's  charatter.  Tbe  fick  among  t}j» 
army  at  Jafla  beiiig  too  numerous  to  be.  attended  to  9r  maintained,  Bona- 
parte Tent  for  B  phyfician,  to  whom  he  hinted  that,  he  mud  be  relieved 
from  fuch  an  incumbrance;  but  the  phy(tcian,  indigna^nt  at  To  horrid^a  pro* 
po^ai,  boldly  refuied  to  comply :  he  then  (ought  out  f^r  fomc  ©tber  nan, 
more  fuited  to  his  p^rpofe^  and  &)und  an  i^pothecary  who  confenteci  to  ad« 
iaipi|ler  op^um  in  lufficient  dofes  to  relieve  ^im  from  all  further  trouble;.  It 
was  accordingly  mixed  up  with  fome  (bit  of  pJcal'ant  (ood,,znd  five  iuir\r 
dred  and  eighty  lojdiejs  Wjerq^tlj^s  dilpatched.  Who  does  not  (hudder  at 
fuch  deliberate  vilkiny,  too  horrid  almoft  to  be  believed.  Some  men  in* 
(teed  have  denied  the  potf^bility  of  the  fact,  from  the  difficulty  of  fuppofing 
that  any  man  bred  iu  a  civilized  country  could  be  fo  coolly  cruel;  but  it 
ntaft  be  remembered,  that  Bonaparte  fs  of  an  Italian  extraction,  avd  fub- 
fequ^^nt  events  hav^  alfoadd^d  a  teiiimoDytOvhia  cruelty  beyond  denial  or 
.|loubl«*^  ,     ■  '    *.  -  ■•'   •  ^ 


'r.^jr^- 


Qwr  biographical   partizai^  efideavouis  to  lefTen.  th^  difafter  of    . 
Buonaparte  at  Acre,  and  endeayoyrs  |d  diminlih  the  honour  of  Si^  , 
Sidney  ^mi|h,  and  to  ejcalc  Buonapart6  at  the  expence  of  our  gal- 
lant champion.  \  His  remarks  on  this  and  every  other  fubje^i  ai-c  v 
ouite  common  place ;  and  here  hjis  materials  are  fetched  from  Buo« 
naparte'fe  letter*,  and  the  ftatcments  of  his  generals.     Were  Burdon 
an  able  biographer,  we  (honld  iament  the  difloyalty  and  hatred  to 
bis  country,  which  mu ft  have  produced  fuch  an  undeferyed  pane-- 
gyric  on  the  hofpital  execution  of  Jaffa ;  and  an  undefdrved  cenfure 
oh  the  Britiftk  hero,  who  reprcffed  the  plundering  adventufi^i  and,^ 
ta^ight  this  pagea^nt  of  fortune  that  be  had  beforie  been  faccefsful, 
be^raufe  he  never  had  erico\inter^d  Britons.    But  the  trifling  ♦frivolity 
f>f  Mn  Bunion's  general  communicattofis  and  reafontngs  render  hia 
g|Hni^^  ApA  S^Aflnfio^s  $9t5my,.in;[matfrial. .  Our  biographer  fprnw 


410  ^WMU.  cun^uns  A 

»n  eftimibte  6{  the  good  Bnd  evil  of  ihtf  ttlpedititel* Jgf^  ^lirii 
k  concludes  in  the  foHo wing  wonU : 

"  i  a])prehend«  thererore,  Ihat  the  evlh  which  Uie  army  apd  ttie  wtiver 
^^  ^Syp^  eiVdored,  from  the  drll  departure  of  the  expedition  till  tbefw^xji 
linaliy  evacuated  the  country,  hiiiniiely  Overbalance  any  triflii^  advanto; 
Y,hicn  Qiay  be  derived  to  ^ny  of  the  parties  concerned;  and  U>at  ffie 
whole 

mitied 

crudty,  ^ 

6ne  of  the  Ur<>ng6ft  articles  in  the  impeacbrntuit  of  buman  nature  agabft 

fioDdparte.'* 

N^twithflttnding  the  jtift  ftnd  atvociott^  chargts  dfe^ioft  tbit  oida- 

-Utr^  the  ftutnof  ftiM  retains  hii  H^nkefiAg  fdr  the  iritelieatid  ibi* 

't]t\t9  of  the  Corfican;     Then  follows  a  l0ng.  detail  from  theEnglft 

ndwfpapers  of  Buonaparte's  exaltation  to  the  donfuifhip)  and  (n|r 

:ltithori'^ac  great  pajns  to  ar(;;ribe  this  tTfe  chiefty  to  the  genius  Of 

the  perfon,  Tvhereas  it  principally  proceeded  irom  the  ftate  of  alkirs 

*t  Paris.  .  , 

^      Mr.  Burdpin  Invputes  nuch  greater  mecit  to  Buonaparte  at  tk 

Mttle  of  Marengo,  than   is  adntitted  ,by  ai)y  other  hiilori^n  j  and 

would  nM4e  it  appear  l^at  the  vi£kory  W9S  decided  before  the  arrival 

-^  Defiaix.     Aa  there  it. very  little  novthy^  and  no  entertaiDmeftt 

iathe  fuceteding  details,  wt  fhall  not  tire  our  readen  wtthapatr 

iieuhr  account  of  any  more  i^f '  this  irork.     The  biography  periift^ 

in^the  mofl  fetere  and  juft  cenfare  of  ftdoilapafrti,  bat  <>CCabodd^ 

iilti^rlirded  with  panegyrics  oit  his  talents.  >  .     /  ,y^ 

In  page  192,  our  author  ehdelavbur«  to  yllify  the  tdndltxtioti j^ 
£ngland,  as  affording  very  Tittle  liberty  tp  the  fubje^ ;  buthirro* 
f  )harks  are  To  vague  and  filly»  4s  to  preclude  the  neceSity,  of  aiy 
anfwer.  Mr.  Burdon  colleds  into  one  feries  th^  various. ir^eaDs  aiifl 
ioftitutlons  ufed  by  Buonaparte  for  eftablifiiing  defpotirm. .  He  ex- 
patiates on  the  iniquity  of  Buonaparte,  exhibited  fince  the  peace 
and  duting  the  war ^  but  as  he  ftates  nothing^  which  evenr  feolibk 
Anti- Jacobin  iteader,  cannot  (tate  miich  niorcS  ftrdnglyj'  #e  ifiaH  ipioA 
or  Abridge  ho  (Jart.  'After  a  minutely  dctfklM'  ^c^OUht  df  the  g(J* 
Vemmi^nt  of  Prance  in  its  various  parts,  the  biogl^'ter'totkluA^  tp 

bl^icK  of  his  fubjed  wUh  the  following  re{te£ridf)s. 

♦      ■  •  .> 

'^  A  government  tbus^  fupported  by  €9Prii|^'ofi;>  ky  in^imidatJoax  ai)^  y 

^reei  by  fpies,  by  murderers^  and.  by  aflaiTinc,  prelents  a  horrid  fpedkcl^ 

to  the  WQrld,  and  tend«  to  the  general  fubverfiou  of*  all  thofe  noral  |»diH 

.(cipJeft  and  civil  relation^)  which  havo  hitherto  held  men  together  in  fecif(y» 

.it  deffroys  Ihe  finefi  feelings,  the  moli  honorable  propeniuies  of  our  tk 


ipelled  to  think  Ohly 
•fiich  ijc  the  eflfeft  of  habit,  that  they  become  hi  ihM  iMdidk^AI  to  Ike  ^ 


Hints  towards  fir^t^ng  tbe  Qbaraff^r  ^41  yaung  Prtnccfs.     4^^ 

«lijpB»  fervile  foQu^ty  tiieokfi^eaf  they  care  not  ^hofe  iurn  it  is  to  die  or 
tp  foffer;  thej  fly  to,  diilipation  as  a  relief  frgna  thought,  ^nd  thus .  i^ccbicn* 
plilh  the  epds  of  the  ufurper.^  Such  a  flate  of  fociety  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
xbr  the  hono/ur  of 'human  nature,  <knnot  long  e>;irt^  or  hiture  generdtiohsf 
lAtff  ha^^c?  caufe  to  ^ xtjcrate  the  ihetAory  of  The  pfefeftt  pertod';  yet  from 
tlirJ  ftat^  wfe  certainly  cannot  be  preierved  by  tame  and  (ervile  licqoie- 
ftence-^by  calmfy  contemplating  the  mifery  of  othefs^^by  furveyingata 
(^(lanee  the  f^  which,  thoirgh  now  far  firotn  us,  may  in  a  fhorC  time,  if 
onr^fiited,  x^onfume  our  dwellings,  oar  :^elds,  ^nd  our  property ;  we  maft 
oppoti(i  its  prof  nais  ^ith  ^^  ovir  vi^or^  and  then  fit  down  contented  with  thm 
|rlorm9fatt»faicttoi»o^havii)g  f«Yea  ourielves  •and  others  by  the  welKdire^^ 
elfoits  of  our  j^dgq}ent  and.  Areiigth." 

The  reff  of  the  w6rk  ftrtms  chiefly  devoted  to  the  murder  of  the 
Diike  d'Enghien,  arrd  other  rtcem  atrocities.  The  biographer  fnaffet^. 
fbcae  att<irnpts  to  dravi^  a  cortiparrfon  between  Phitip  of  Macedort  2(h<^ 
Biionapaite;  bat  he  exhibits  nopbintsfof  rcfemblancc.  Indeed  there 
cahf  be  ho  frarallc}  found  to  this  f^tocious  barbsirian  in  amy  cbars^er^ 
howcYer  profligatte,  of  citiKzed  Greece  and  Rome.  If  we  are  to 
look  for  his  iikeneffes  we  (hall  find  them  among  the  Gottts  and-Vins. 
dais,  efpeciallj  Attila  the  Hunn,  whom  he  appears  to  copy  niore» 
cJofeiy  than  akiy  other  eminent  favage.  '- 

Stibjoified  are  notes,  the  purpofe  of  which  we  do^oot  very  ckatlf 
iee>  as  in  or  by  them  no  objeft  is  aiSiually  efieded,  but  the  be(iowal 
oi  higlt  pr^ife  oii  Dr.  Geddes,  the  deiftical  tranflator  of  tfhe  Fin^ 
iatettcb. 

Oti  the  Whole,  Mr,  Burdon  allows  to  Buonaparte  a  trefy  gtea't 
^are  of  iniquity  ;  but  imputes  to  him  merits  which  he  does  mit  ^pf^ 
(6{s.  Itis.ai^ery  frivolous  cojmmon-place  book,  th'at'wiU  never  ritnk 
high  inljfographical  literature.  The  author  is  evidently  an  enemy  to. 
the  Bxitifli  govern!t?ent,  and  to  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  but  his  ea-r 
iitltjr  i* totally  iiifigiiifieant*  . 


.;- ' ;  J 
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Jiints  towards  forming,  the  Char a^er  of  a  young  Princejs^    In  two 
Volume**.    lamol     Pp.734.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1895. 

fnPW'IS  work  wan  oompofed  before  the  appointment  of  the  bifbop 
'  it  of  Exeter  to  fuch*  an  vrnportent  charge  of  education.  A  ibort ' 
letter  addre^d  in^tfae.  begiani-ng  of  the  work  to  that  prelate  einp^ains 
t&.bis  i«ordihip  that  the  author  had  his  fecond  volume  in  the  prefa* 
befofe  he  ^neH^  of  the  nomination  in  (}ueftion.  If  he  had  known  the 
tfhifttijoui  yeuag  perfonage  would  have  had  fucb  a  tutov^  he  acknowv 
ledges  his  work  might  have  been  fpared.  £ntert;iining  a  (ugh  i*e^ 
^peA'.fbr  the  tatlen^rs  and  learning  of  the  bifiiop,  we  neverthelefs  niti(( 
fLf  littit  thtf  prodttAion  before  us  contains  mafterly  views.qf  the  vari«N^ 
IM^  Olijetftis,  relations,  ai*id  duties  of  the  ftation  which  the  young. per<» 
fpnage  in  queftion  a;ppe^rs  deftined  to  fill ;  a:nd  prefents  art^'ejehibistion 
't/l'^Wt  rcligioX)^,  meiniJj  and  pqHtical  conduct  that  befhft  fovereignty  ^ 
''■•*  •'  *  '  '     •    whfcif- 


0%  en^cxtt At  cMTiciiM/ 

Which  is  highly  def^rving  the  eonfidemion  fit  all  urho  are  or  ti/kj  be 
employed  in  forming  and  modelling  a  charaSer  for  fuch  xnexalte4 
rank»  and  fqch  an  extenfive  fphere  of  adtioli. 

The  firft  chapter  treats  of  the  importance  of  edpcatlbn  in  general; 
tnd  contains  various  able  remarks,  but  of  courfi^  fuch  as  have  occurred 
before.  The  Tecond  propoiea  for  the  princefs  a  much  ifiofe  l^araed 
education  than  is  ufuaily  received  by  her  fex ;  and  affords  very  ftiong 
reafona  for  recommending,  fuch  fludies.  The  author  inculcates  notf 
only  the  proprietv  but  nccefliry  of*acqu:t!mance  wtb  the  Latin 
laneuage.  The  Greek-  in  tuch  an  education  tnig^t  be  difpenfed' 
'  withy  M  there  is  accefs  to  the  heft  m'jd^k  ef  Grecian  literature' 
through  the  medium  of   tranflations.      Of  xn&dtfn    foreign  lan«> 

fuages  he  chiefly  recommends  the  French  and  G.  rman^  zf4  tht\ilci 
talian  not  efientially  ^eceflary.  In  this  chapter  he  prefbtt$  an  ac« 
count  of  the  literary  attainments  of  Elis^abeth.  Our  author,  iloet 
not  reckon  great  proficiency  in  what  am  called  the  fine  ^tS|  re^ 
quidte  for  a  Tdivereign.  He  Would  not'have  a  foyer^lgn  piinceis  do- 
vote  a  very  great  portion  of  attention  to  mafic^  and  fifch  accofiii 
plifbxnents ;  leail  titey  might  interfere  A^ritfa  more  important  purfuits« 

♦'  To  excel  (he  obferves)  in  thole  arts,  whicli  though  merely  ornamental*, 
afe  yet  wiell  enougli  adapted  t«  ladies  who  have  only  a  (ubordmate  part'te 
ml  in  life,  would  rather  le^Ten  tfan  augment  ihedigiiity  ot(  a  ibv#feign/V* 
•  But,  not  only  in  the  works  of'Tncre  tafte  f  even  in  natural  fiiUory,  botany, 
experimental  phiiofophy,  and  other  generally  valuahle  Iciences,  a  corre^ 
but  unlaboured  outliiue  of  knowJed^e,  it  is  prefuiped,  iviU^  in  thepreM 
inilauce,  be  thought  iutBcIcnt..  Protiiable  and  delightful  as  thefe  pur:ujt9. 
are  to  otl)ers,  yt;t  the  royal  perfonage  mud  not  be  examining  plantSf  whed 
fill  fhould  be  Audying  laws;  nor  inyeftigating  the  ^itin^  of  aniBiaIi| 
«fhen  (he  fhould  be  analyzing  the  characters  of  iuufn.** 

Gr;iDd  objefts  of  ftudy,  to  one  who  is  to  \3t  ^ntrufted  with  thew<^ 

fare  of  fo  many  miif  ions,  are  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 

hkftory ;  butiefpecially  the  hiftary  of  bur  own  country.     On  this  fub« 

*  jeft  our  author  is  fomewh at  too  niinute  in  his  inculcations,  and  bet 

.  comes  preceptorial  inftead  of  philofophical.     It  never  could  fee  necef- 

fary  to  inform  any  tutors  that  nr.ightbe  fi^tover  fueh  a  perfonage,  tttitf 

with  hifiory,  geography  and  chronology  ought  logo  hand  in  harCd*;  ^ 

The   third  chapter  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  education  of  ^* 

fovereign  is  a  fpecific  education.     Our  author  ia  deeply  impiefTed  witli 

the  excellence  «»f  the  Britifh  confticiitioaaod  lawjiw    He  pfopofts  ibat 

a  Ibvercign  flii^ald  be  thprougbly.  conve riant  in  fuch  fub^& .  hocb  fur 

gmding  hia  own  condu^   and   preventing  abufea   (>y  (t^rlKHdililtt 

authority. 

•*  If  (Pdvs  the  author}  a  fovereign  of  England  be,  in  fuch  a  vaFielyrf 
rerpods,  lupicniCj  it  toilows,  not  oiil-y  that  his  education  (lioiild  be  Hbem^ 
krge/and  gcuiiralv  bpifhatit  ftiould  reoreover,  be  directed  to  aknowWjjt 
of  (bofjr,<4«partffitH»ts  in  which  he  will  be  ^^all^d  to  preiide,^ 

«*  A*  Supreme  ra^Uuate,  and  the  fource  of  all  judicial  power,  be  (hoakj' 
he  adet|uate]y  act^uaiuted^  notcuUj  with  the*  law  of  nature  and  of  nation* 
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but  {iBrticitbrly  with  the  by  of  England;     Ak  tx)fl*efi!iig  (he  pow^r  of'ili^ 
daring  vw^ImkI  coouWting  alliances. he  (hottid  be'  Uiorooghly  ^sf^eHknt' 
^iih  tboia  auih«r»  yvbo>  with,  the  foondeft  judgment,  the  d^p*ft  nonki 
view»,  ^nd  the  mod  curr^  pr^tion, .  treiit  of  tlie  gresi  princjtiles  of  pvK* 
Aical  jiiftice ;  who  bed  unft^ld  the  righU  of  humau  uaturej  9ad  Ihe-mirebieA^' 
of  ui)jaii  ambittoD.    He  fliould  be  ccRnpetentiy  acquainted  with  the  prelenl  -^ 
iiate  of  ^lifferent  j^overnmenti  of  Europe,  with  which,  that  of  Great  Britain 
'may  have  tny  political  relation.;  and  he  (liould  b«t  led  to  exercife  that  in* 
)uitive  difcH^mentof  chara^er  and  talents,  whicK  wiH  enable  hi^i^  ^9  ^^ 
«ide  on  the  choice  of  ambailadors,  and  otti^foreigD  miniH^rs^  vv6om  it  is 
his-prerogatfve  toappoirit  to  the.terpedlvecpurts,  * 

Chapter  four  giyes  ^  view  of  aiaci^Bt  l^iftpfjr.atid  Uwi,  but  with, 
too  much  of  precejptori^l  odoutenefs,     li\  this  part  he  prefcats  an  ac-r 
ipoiint  of  (he  Laws  of  Egypt  and  Perfia.     Tbe»  two  following  chaptet^ 
are  devQiicd  to  Greece  and  to  Rx^mci}  and  give  a  good  fuoinpajcv  of  the 
^ws,  goverament,  and  manneaof  Aibeni;  and  the  cLtf  of  Romu-i: 
lus ;  and  alfo  ably  mark?  the.  caufes  of  progrefs  and  retrogrefiion  ia  - 
boihr    Ali  t1u3  is  very  juft ;  but  we  da  not  think  it  is  neceiTaf  y  ia  zn^ 
iddrcfs  to  thi?  tUljwrs  of  the  PrinceCt,    None  could  ever,  be  chofen  for 
iach  a  truft  who  lyas  not  thoroughLv  competent  to  inripref^;  upon  a  pu«^ 
-pil  |he  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  Athens;  and  the  rife  aodfall  dt  ^ 
tbe  Roman  Xcnpirei    Tbefo  bein^  fubje^  fo  familiar  tO/ every  fc ho*  , 
Tar  our  autjhor  might  have  been  faiisfied  with  outlines  without  miQUt(r. 
details  necenarily  comDQoni  or  inculciUioni  which^  from  their,  partir 
c^larity,  >V0uki  befit  fcbooUboys  rather  than  prelates  cr  their  dig«»  . 
nitarles.  .  - 

The  writer  pcoceeili  to  thie  charat^  ca.  of  bUtorians,  and  repeats 
the  ufual  account  of  Thucydides^  and  X'nophon.  He  adds  the  com- 
moo  views  of  PolybiMty  and  C^arv.  Hedefcxibes  feveral  hifioriar^a 
pf  the  fixtee;ich  and  fevemeeotk  centuries ;  and  though  lnthefehi%. 
eriticifms  b«  fomewhat  tritei  yet  they  arc  very  |a{ii;>Interfpcribd' 
with  thefe  defnUory  r^uim^  are  m^any  valuable  obferviati^^  on  the 
tefls  by  which  ibvereigns  fliould  he^  taught  to  piiimate  hiftprical  oha-^ 
raders.  They  ^uid  be  in(lru£ted  to  feparate  fplendour  of  atchieve^ 
ment  from  utility  f>f  obje^  ;  and  not  ferioully  to  pri:(e.ihe  farmer  un« 
Icfs  combined  wiili  the  latter«  They  (hould  be  taught  to  regard  the 
fupreme  perfe^Siops  of  the  human  chara<5ier  to  be  wifdom  and  virtue. 
We  muft  obferve^  ift  general,  that  u^hen  oiir  author  defcends  to?  de«»! 
tail,  he  exhibits  fome  m^fkB  of  the  ideas  and  h^ibits  of  a  fchooJmafter» 
circumflahtial  and  prplix  in  tuition  s  but  when  he  generalizes,  that  he^ 
}s  really  a  pbilofi^pher.  One  objeil  of  the  firft  magnitude  he  omita 
jio  opportunity  of  inculcating  >;  that  is^  that  a  fovcreign  fhpuld  be 
cofiTpletely  inflrufted.  in  the  pratlical  fyftem  of  Chriftian.ty. 
.  HayiOf  concluded  a  chapter  with  maintaining  the  laft  mentioned 
poficion>  he  proceeds  to.  a  view  of  Hume's  Hiftory-of  England  j  and  ' 
aUowf  to  that  worjc  high  literary  merit ;  but  defirly^  candidjy,  and 
iaiparttaliy  ftates  the  bad  efFe(^s  it  might  produce  upon  a  youthful 
miAd  that  ibould  be  fuffered  implicitly  to  receive  all  its  doctrines.   We 

•^  do 
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do  )9d(i  Qii^pctfe  ^y  preceptor 'Could  lie  tihdr«i>  ferfiicii{|{>etfonag9irli(» 
WOUM.  4»0t  be  fiAlly  %m^e  of.dhe  bad  as  veil  as  ^nd  of  Hinfie;  and 
ciinif«t^»k  lopref^ot  to  the  pupil  clw  inflyehce  of<if<5h  ditiiigf^ustr- 
ratf ;  nvhale^  tm  theotber  hand)  h^  i«<oukl  ^rttfbte  hertoprontliy  Mr.' 
IAmii'9  wifdonitf  The  ifi€Uteation»  ontt^^  (Wbjdft  sii^  i^tlqiidf  l6tiaf)1^ 
jttft,  but  not  ncceffat}!'.  '     '      '     .....  v.i    .1-1  . 

•  »T!ie  next  chapter  w*  detroted  to  epochs  in  the  Iflnglffli  hiftpry; 
ThcfW  w  ttimni'on^  and  ifreft  tBaijifeftatlon  of  the  difpofijtioixot  the. 
autt^pr  tb  prccebtbrial  prolixity  in  ^^ifes  where  it  is  totally  uoneceiTary. 
ll^he  eleventh  chapter  confiders  the  piioral  advanjtagea  windi  may  he 
derived  from,  the  ntidy  o^  l^i&oity.     The  writer  is  the  true  friend  of 
rdli^6n»  ind  devo<?es '  i' chipter  to  the  e'xcellehcies'«>f  Chfillfem^jr. 
All  th«t  he  fays  on  thtS:  fulij^a  is  fouod^ttd^juff  5  jyiir  as"  any  clergy- 
man to  wliom  fttch  a'thar^e  vvoyld'be  deli*gat^d  rhuft  tnaw  th'efeex-  ' 
cerieritiesy  Iheeniittieeatioft  addrefled  to  the  pre^t^Wrs  of  the  Priiifcfs  ' 
is  'it  l€«W  fuperfluduSr/  T^e  following  chapt^^f-pretbAts  the- ei^ldencc 
of  Chnftianoky ;  hlpfpfi' tlMs  fubje*  exhi bhs'n^thlnW  Which  *everyrta^^ 
in  Ifhfe  ftrwUeft  degree  cotiverfant  with  th^  iMbJ^a?  tWes^df  thorauffhiv 
kn6w.     He  exhibits^tevetiri  outHnes'of  the  leadiVig  A/^rines  «f  chnT-^ 
tiariity  J  and  What  h^  fays'is  extrcrocly'Run'd  *aitd jiitf,;  withoiii  co/p\ 
tatning  a«y  novelty  toar-  reader  who  happens  to,  ten^ember  f  is^cne^A . 
A  ffreat,'  prominent,  and  tirefonne  dtjfea  m,  thfis  ,Wo1fk  is  unneceflahi. 
inculcation  of  j aft  and  found  dDftrinesj'but  woicji  wry  C^riftiia. . 
knows  ais  clearly  as*  he'ftates.     It  is  cc^iainly  vtry  true,  that; the  grcali^T 
comer  ftonc  of  Chriftian  •crtdencc  isthe  proof  of  th^  refurr©aicih  j  but'' 
it  would  certainly  be  a  work  of  fuper.eroqation  in  any  divine  to  Tpead 

Tifc  time  in  tebourtng-to  inipreftupon  J3Y\  tlotlely  tHe^  evidences  of . 

illnrt  event ;  as  that  prelata  knows  the  grouwds  without  any  fre(h  ifi- 
ftniaibns, '   In*)ite  maniicf  it  is  cemitt^  fiiperftuOQs  trf  ariy  divtiie  fo 
irfftfud  the  prelate  to  bi^chbfch' tnbor  tbthe  PrihcefS ifa  the  nidft coai-j'^ 
riion  evidences  of  Chrifttantryl  v  r- 

The  fburteeAlh' chapter  tnentions  i|hV\jfe  of  hiftoty  to  foverciffipi   , 
ill  teaching  the  ctioice  of  favourites:  '  Dn  this  fubje<^  we  matt  hiffo;', 
rically  remark  taking  Englifli  princes'  for  our  illuftratfons,  thjt^frpnvi 
the  time  of  Alfred  downward!^,  no  Tovereigris  hut  thofe  of  tnc  v«iy" 
weakeft  caft  Wel-e  cVer  iinder  the  influence  of  favourites.     Favourrtirfn 
we  find  under  Mem'y  Ilf .  Edward  !I.  Richard  IT.  James  I.  Charles  L 

>  and  fomeothfers,  )?iit  no  fuch  fyftem  under  William  the  Conquctor^ 
Henry  I.  Henry  II.  Edward  I.  EdVard  III;  Elizabeth*,  ^vcn  the 
profligate.  Charfes  II.  the  only  man  of  tileu^s'of  the  Houfe  of -Stuart 
was  never  guided  by  favourites  like  his  pedantic  and  ^jhildilh  gran<^- 
fatber,  bis  weak  and  unfortunate  father.  The  laft  chapter  of  ine  fi(ft  . 
book  inculcates  integrity  in  fovercigns  as  riie  truet|eft  of  political  w'lf- 

♦  Thit  prlncefs,  as  a  woman,  had'men  that  were  private  favoiuil^iW '; 
ihe  had  sio  fovourites  in  her  political  capacity.  /  ^      . 

'    '  .  -  '        .'    ^  0OI89 
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ceptorial leflbns  we  cannot  follow  thorpug^oiit,  nar do  wfiLft^^chi^ ti^ 
gr^ajter  part;  of  tbciii  arjp  necAflary  j  i^e  ih^U,  therefore,  cqniine  the  reft 
of  ouranaly US 'tq  fiic^  coritenfe|'as  aVc  importauc.     The  fevcnteentlli 
chapter  con  taips  ans^ble  view  oY?the  tru^^^rts  of  pppjularity.     Anx,!*  * 
ety  tp fcynfj^  RMW'»9  (^yp\xr,hc^m^%6  tpbp  mjiritohcfb^fznd  laudabje  ia^ 
a  fovoi;jS3^o> ;  W  bis  fepum^nlji  qo  th^  tvbjec^  yc;  ii^l  give  tb^, 


•  ^  • « I  _< 


<<  A  Hefifie  of  popute,Hty  Hf  ffrM  Hiore  Iibneft  ittPrlriteslhtin  in  other  hien, , 
Asfd  wh^rf  the  «?hd  for  Wijrid) it  is foiight,  arfd  the  means  by  trhich  k  fs  puH  * 
,fued^,Vfcffe Jfttiftiyjqff;  thtf'dfeifTYe  isnottmly  bJatneteffi/'but  higfrfy  laudahW^ 
J«fef  ji  ft  ei'er  c^hfurable;  ^-^pt  wb^re  IheaffMion  of  tfi^p(*ople  h  fcwgiit;  ^ 
by  paufiW^  nleap5,''fbr  pc^nlci<m$  parpbles;   /On  th^j  part^bF  Hie  peop^ej' 
amhixieiUHs'a  Viafunrldeeiing,  Whith  hotWng'  iiut^per levering'  mifcpndiict  • 
in  their  rulers. Q^nevef  wear  out.    A  prince  (houlji*  learn  not  to  liften  to 
tiiofe  fatten,  whq;WoaH  Ice^'hiA  igHorant  W  ih^  public  opMdn.    The 
diftoittents  qf  th^^  pl^Ople  ihmild  nqt.  be  llifled  before  Ihey  reach  the  royal  ' 
ear ;  nor  flloulct  ihe\f  afF^ion  be  reprefented  as  a  fund  which  can  neier  be  ' 
dteined.  --It  h  a',  rjjph  and  preclotis  ftock,  wliich  Iftouid  riot  be  .too  often  * 
dtaiin'upon.'  frnphiidence  )viH  (Ifminift,  opprefBbn  will  ^rbaufl  it.     A  * 
prlflee 'fhoattl' f)^^  mearure  hfs  ri^ts  bver  a  people  by  the  greatriefs  of  ^ 
their  «a«tachnientVt!Tift  v^rj^rmthof  fbeifafeaf  beinga  call  for  hh  kindnefs,  not 
a  figaal  fer  htjr«Kf^6)jons.     Improvident  irigour  would  iweat  out  that  affef.- 

ti6flry  which  ju(iice^ould'increafe,  and  confideialion  confinh'.'''     '  * 

,,'i,..  •'  ..-■...'.,..  f 

He  Ttqamqpimii^  tor  feveMgns  the  patronage  of  men  of  geni>us«  • 
laM-ningandfciiKice;     The  writer  aWy  marks  the  tine 'between  h\(t 
a^rftrifS^'pi^tjdtMhll*  ^  Inchufing  their  fociety,  princes  {houjd^  in  tbp 
firft  placed  XtgSLtd  morality  and  virtue.    The  author  feen^^  tp  ^hink;^ 
that  i  prince  would  be  very  much  degraded  by  afibciatihg  with  profli-  ' 
g2cy,  or  even  buHbonery.     We  entireljr  agree    with  him;  indeed^ 
noae  buttlie  vary  t^eth^  men,  in  fiicha  Tankv  h^ve  ci>ofen  ftich  cooiw 
,  pamon».     Qhnpier  twenty «€M1«'  dcfcribC6'the^pt4}f  moral  caloolatioitt' 
and  nialc;in^  a^ true  (S^lon^  qf  things  and' perfoyns.    Several  ^cceeilHi 
iog  chapters  are  pccupt<e4  in  illufira|ing<  t#e  ckara^ra  of  individual^ 
princes,  trfpecaUy  LotHl  XI V'<  artd  Pfete^of  Riiflia;,  •  Thefc  inftances,' 
however  juft^  are  iUo^et her  trite,     Qur  preceptor  49niera.iato  a  detail : 
of  books  which  b^  would  reeonrmend  to  p9ii>cesy  and  beftows  highM 
praife^  on  Telemachus.     There  h  a  very  elaboi;ate  cofRpari£^  of^ 
Addlfofi  and  Juhnfon;  bat  ccftical  analyfie  ,does  not  foein  to  bo  our 
author's  forte.     Then, follow  fome  dcfultory  common ^plac^  obfervil-'. 
tipDs^  on  CepvaBitfSy  Lc  Sikge^  Fteidint<  ayidShakefpeare. 

Chapter  twenty  eight<:on tains  a  roafterly  outline  of  Bacon's  woiiis.  i 
The  remainder  of  the  perAw-nianci!?  is  devoted  to  the  fcripture,  Chcif-^  . 
lianity^  the  church  of  EAgland^  religion  in  general,  the  reformation, 

protcjbntifm^ 
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pititeftantinn,  «n<l  thecirtutnftaifc^s  which  led  to  the  revolution,  wni 
to  the  prcvidential/ucceflion  bf  the  'Houlc  of  Hanover,  The  laft  chap*. 
tei^  cottfider*  Chrifiianity  as  a  principle  of  action  \  and  pfefefits  a  fmii-. 
rfary  of  the  iilode  \h  wWch  a  prince  is  to  be  foriiied  x6  practical  re*  * 
Irgion.  This  paflTdge  we  fhall  prefent  td  our  readers  in  the  writer's 
ownwordai-** 

"  The  rojal  perfon,  then,  (tiould  early  and  coniian^fy  be  habituated  t# 
condder  herself  as  peculiarly  under  the  Eovernment,  and  in  a  mod  efpes 
efal  manner  heeding  the  prote6lion  and  guidance  of  this  Almighty  Sove- 
reign ;  looking  to  his  word  for  her  beft  Hgnt,  and  to  his  fplrit  dvr  her  beif 
lirength  ;  perfoltning  all  that  ftie  undertakes,  in  the  manner  moft  perfe^ly 
conformed  to  his  laws,  and  mol^  clearly  fubfervient  \o  the' interefts  oFhif 
fpiritual  kingdom  ;  rubanitttpg  ail  events  to  bis  ^ifdoiiiy  ackirowledgin^  wi 
lefs  his  particular  than  his  generaT  providence  ;  andi  at^ve  aU,  V^ym^. 
daily  for  his  fup^iort,  depending  on.ius  goodnefs  for  fuccefs,  and  (uboiit* 
ting  to  his  will  in  difappointmenL  Ii^  UiSi,  to  none,  iu  fo  emiuei^  ^  i*eufe 
as  t9  priuces,^  does  that  fentiment  of  an  ioTpired  inflruclor  belong :  *  Not 
that  we  are  fufficient  of  ourielves,  to  think  any  thing  as  of  oar(e^es,|  but 
0^r  fufficiency  if  of  God/ 

"  She  Aiould  pra^icajly  u(;idernand/t)^t  religion^  tbotigb  ii.has  its  diC>' 
find  and  feparate  duties,  yet  it  is  not  by  anv  means  a  diilinct  fuid  (epacate 
thing,  fo  as  lo  make  up  a  duty  of  itfeU^  difconne^ted  With  otfaor  duties  | . 
but  that  it  is  a  grand,  and  uniyerfaily  governing  principle  which  is   to  be 
the  fountain  of  |^c(  i^oralijty,  andthelivinK  fpring  of  all  her  a^fiions:  that 
religion  is  not  merely  a  thing  to  l)e retained  in  the  mind^-  as  a  dormant  m%^' 
of  nioperalive  opinions,  but  which  is  to  be  brought  by  e^rery,  iiyiiv^idual,  iiv- 
to  the  detail  6f  fvery  day's  deeds;  w'hi<.*hj  in  a. prince^  is  to  influence  his 
private  behavioifr,  as  well  as  his  public  coudud ;  whichis  to  regulate  his  . 
ehoice  of  mt'nidcrs,  and  his  adoption  of  measured ;  which  it  to  govern  his 
mind  in  makring  war"  and  makiog- peace  ;  which  is  to  accennpany  htm  not 
Only  to  the  clofet,  but  to  the  council  which  is  to  fill  his  mifid,  whether  in 
the  world  or  tn  retirement,  witii  an  abiding  fenfe  of  th^  vi^fi  reipoi|iibilily  . 
which  he  i<  tender,  ^i\^  the  awful  account  to  whicli  he  will  pne.  day  be , 
called;  befbre  t^at  B€ing>  whq  lodges'the  welfare  of  fo  many  millions  in  his  . 
hands." 

*  Bar. 

On  the  whole,  this  produi^ton  contains  many  very  valtiahlcr  bbftr* 
rations  on  the  stiteand  education  of  princes,  and  is  notimljruriexcep- 
tionablct  but  laudable,  on  the  three  in^poftaaltgfounds  of  pblitio^ 
morals,  and  religion.  The  principles  in  ail  thpde  aref  juft,  (bund,  and 
beneficial.  We  regret  that  the  author  did  not  confine  himfelf  more  to 
general  views,  as  inthefe  he  excels*  artd  give  lefs  wiy  to  the  circuoiftan* 
rial  prolixity  of  preceptorial  didation,  to  which  his  habits  have  an  evi* 
dent  bias  that  is  much  beneath  the  vigour  of  his  underftanding.  Hisde« 
tails  the  Biflbop  of  Exeter  may  poiTibly  little  regard,  as  he  can  eafify 
fupply, himfelf  with  ttwy  details  that  he  xmy  want  on  any  branch  of 
education,  but  his  philofophy,  that  prelatCf  we  think,  muft  refpeft,- 
both  for  its  vigour  and  tendency.  We  do  not  know  that  the  work  wji» 
aeceflary,  b«t  many  parts  of  i&  areliigbly  delcrving-of  perufaL 
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MISCELLANIES. 


^k  Improved  Me^^d  ^treating  Sfricfwes  in  the  Ureikrd.     BjT  Thomas  Whate« 
ly,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  df  Surgeons,  London.     Johnfon^  &c, 
'  Jfs.  in  boards.  P.  2S0. .  » 

M>R.  Whately.  baft,  divided  this  work  into  four  Chapters.  Chap.. I.  cor« 
tains.  Genefal  Remarks  on  ;Stri^iUPes  of  the  Uretbrat  In  Chap.>II« 
tlie^author  relates  his  improved  Methpd  of  treating  this  Difeafe  with  Kali 
pQirirm.  The  foliowh^g  extract  gives  his  explanation  of  the  mode  of-aiQion 
liiid  Tafety  of  this  powerful  agent  in  thefe  obftinate  •ompl^ints*  .    ? 

-  <<j[  'Orali  next  i()ow  in  \ybat  manner  the  Kaliparum  ai£ts  upon  ftri£lurefi 
and  thence  endea^odt  to  explain  how.  this  remedy,  pqwerfut  as  it  is,  mikf 
be  applied  with  IJE^ety  to  the  urethra.  From  confidering  how  extremely  ao* 
tire  this  caUftic.is,  wheniaj^plied  in  the  ufuakway  to  any  part  of. the  human 
body,  we  might  ])e  led,  tp  conclude,  that  It  would  be  almoft  impoSbte  t^ 
convert  it  into  a  raild  and  fafe  remedy  to- a  part  fo  tender  aa  tbeJiretbr^ 
When,  however,  ke  refl^A,  that!  there  is  no  fubflance,  either  of  the  ntoft 
caaftic  or  poifbnous  nature,  but  tiiay  be  converted  into  a  medtcme.as  faft-aa 
any  in  common  a(^,  fo  as  even  to  be  applied  to  the  coats  of  the  flooMifiti 
without  ii^uring  them,,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  an  extraordinary  .affertioa 
io  declare,  that  one  of  the  mod.  a6i[ive  i^bHnnces  of  the  former  aefcriptioa 
maybe  employed  <pn  the  tender  furfac^  of  the  urethra  with  the  utmoft 
fafcty.  *   •         .     .'• 

/^ Before th^  Kali^purum  can  be  (afely  tgken.into  the  flomach,  itstCfioffiie 
prbpertieft  muft  be, entirely  dedroyed  by  dilution ;l)i^t,  under  ])ropcii?9ii* 
nag^metit,  it  may  he  applied  to  the  nreithra,  «ven,as  a  caudic,  without  pjcor 
ducirig  a  Hough*  as  it  commonly  does  .whfsn  applied  in  tho  itTnai  .nuetbod*. 
The  mode  of  applying  it  on  the  exitremit^  of  a  bougie*  whith  is  genti/ 
inovedbaci^wards^^dforwards,.aiid  the  time  that  the  cauftic  may  be  fa^ 
pofed  to  be  in  ih^  a^  of  difTolvifig,  have  been  already  explaine|.,  JBy  tljit 
procedtrre,  the  Kalj  is  equally  diflfu fed  over  every  part  of  the  ftn^ared  fur* 
.wee,  and  only  ^2^r<ji/(fj  th^  membrane  of  the  ftri^ure,  withpi^ ''prjfdupneji^ 
floogh.  Th<fe  d<%ret,  of  this  .abrafion  is  entirely  under  the  ControUl  of.  the 
•perator:  by  a  little  attention  to  the  quantity  of  cauftic  employed,  it  tttay 
y»  increafed  or  lel^ened  at  each  application,  as  circumdances  dl6tate.^  Im 
this  qianDer  the  Kali  penetrates,  and  diOblv^es  the  hard  and  difeaf«d  ftxtfac* 
^faflri^Aire,  wilh;afacUity,  which  no  other  remedy,  that  can  be  (afely  «»^ 
lied  will  equal.  That  this  is  the  mode  of  iU  aaiop,.  when  applied  as  di*^ 
icled,  I  tCHx  convinced  from  ocular  demonflrattpn ;  for,  in  ^pplyipg  it  to  S| 
^iaufiB  near  the  "orifice  of  the  urethra,  I  have  h«d  frequent  opportunitiel  of 
markirtg  the  degree  of  abtafion  it  produced,  withoutoccafioningaflougfci 
ich  cafes  hafve  fikewifc  afforded  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  imm^jdlate  |uc»: 
iHn;^hietv Intends  (he  Kali  purura,  when  nted  tor  the  purpofe  of  6j>etriil|: 
';  ftriaPufe.;  In  many  ntf!ai|ices,  where  the  contraQion  was  fo  great  asi 
pTcaly  Id  fttffcr  even  «  fmtf  I  bougie  Io  pafs,  a  much  larger  one  har  beett 
ladili  admitted,  immediately  after  th<;  cauftic  has  beim  applif^. 
\  "  The  Kali  purum^  from  it»  property  of  combining  with  oily  fubfiaacea^ 
Sd  ^Wal  mucilagjeit^  and  f<»rttiiB^  foap,  .a£ls  In  a  maimer  tc^ltjr  dsierent 
>m  the  lunar  caufUc,  t«  whtclS  itia^idadl^  faptrier^  hi  ibtt  fotlowia| 
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reafons :  it  a6h  more  power&illy  on  the  ftriclare ;  gives  lefs  pain  to  the  pa* 
tient,  efpecially  after  the  fir  A  momentary  effeds^are  over;  is  more-capable 
of  having  its  action  confided  to  the  contradted  part;  and  irritates  lefs  after  it 
has  b«en  applied.  Of  tl>e  fuperiority  of  the  Kali  over  the  lanar  cauftic,  ! 
fpeak  with  confidence,  from  experiments  repeatodly  made  with  both  theiie 
articles."  (P.  55.) 

Our  author's  next  chapter  is  on  the  Cure  of  Stridlures  of  the  Urethra,  bj 
an  improved  method  of  uflng  the  lunar  cauflic. 

Thfe  lad  divifion  of  this  work  contains  Observations  oir'Mr.  Hoine^ii  M^ 
thod  of  applying  the  Cauflic  in  this  Difeafe.  Thefe  obfervarions  aire  iivsd- 
dition  to  thofe  which  our  author  before  publiftied'*.  > 

Next  follows  a  Hft  of  46  Cafes  of  Stridiure,  moft  of  whjbh  were  perfedljr 
cor«d  by  the  Kali  purum,  without  tha  ufe  of  the  bougie. 

Some  obfervations  on  the  Method  of  reHeving  Suppre0ions  of  Urine  are 
•Ifo  to  be  found  in  this  volume;  and  an  Appendisc  foUows,  relating  the 
treatment  of  a  peculialr  afre6iion  of  the  bbidder*  ' 

Mr«  Whately  appears  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe«  knowledge,  and  experience. 
ftnd  while  he  is  treating  the  fubje^t  itfalf,  we  follow  him  With  pleafure,  ind 
not  without  information.  The  cafes  are  plainly,  imply;  and  concifelj  nar- 
rated. But  wlien  he  comes  td  mention  his  adverfary  Mr.  Home,  we  of 
conrfe  fee  a  partiality  and  perfonality  whicii  renders  that  ]xirt  of  his  account 
much  lefs  engaging  than  the  ret).  We  4inder(iand  thait  phyficians  and  for- 
geons  have  ranged  themielves  into  different  parties  on  the  theories  of  theft 
two  gentlepM^*  ^t  is  totally  immaterial  (o  the  public  which  is  the  vidor 
In  a  oudftion  of  mere  competition.  All  that  we  have  to  confider,  >$  what 
benent  medical  knowledge  derives  from  the  treatife  befqre  us;  and  wetbink 
that  in  every  part  of  the  fi^teknent  and  arguments,  leaving  polemics  out  of 
the  queftion,  our  autlloT  has  rendered  benefit  to  the  fubjed  which  be  bai 
taken  in  band.  Homei^  (or  ought  we  know,  may  have  rendered  Diorsad^ 
vantage,  or  may  have  rendered  lefs.  That  topic  we  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine on  feeing  hir  work.  We  cannot  compare  this  produ^k)n  with  Mr. 
Home's,  becftufewe  have  not  feen  the  latter;  but  comparing  it  with  the 
fubje^,  we  think  it' judicious  and  falutary. 


Tiw  Tracts  on  the  Uj€s  of  Clay  Mark  as  Manure.,  and  om  tkg  Uses  ^  Jgrkukwi 
Salts  in  ike  Manufacture  of  Manures.     By  the   Hon.   and  Rev-  JanK«  ^ 
Cochrane.     Dedicated  to  the.  Agricultural  Society;  including  an  Api 

,     pendix.     Pp.:66.     8vo.     2s,     Mavvn^an.     1805. 

WE  do  noi  doubt  but  thfs  treatife,  which  introduces  a  confiderable  por* 
tion  of  cUemicAl  analyfis,  will  be  very  well  recdved  by  fcientific  agricul- 
turifts.  The  author  very  ficilfully  decompounds  clay  marie,  and  thews  itJ 
various .  conilituents.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  mention  other  fubflancsi 
'along  with  which  it  forms  a  fertilizing  compoft.;  The  fecond  efl*ay,onllj« 
nfes  of  agricultural  faits  in  the  manufacture  of  manure,  alfo  introduces  much 
cheqaical  acutenefs  and  difcrimination ;  and  contains  an  accurate  hiftoryol 
the  various  proceffes  for  making  agricultural  fait.     This  fecond  proiofiiofl 


♦  See  Obfervations  on  Mr.  florae's  Method  of  treating  Strictures  in  tbs 
Urethta^  &c.  «cc.J 

wifl 


KTiJctHaniii.  ^  4t^- 

Will  alfo  be  w^ell  r^ceivM  by  fcientific  ^gficultdrifti.   Annet^  to  the  ivork 
Is  aR  appcndlK  oh  the  m^ans  of  pr'eferVing  tihib^r, 

Thie  application  of  chemidry  lo  hiiibandl'y  fo  (Itongly,  fuctefafuUy;  ftnd  ' 
beneficially  inculcated  by  Lord  DiindOndld  himftllf^  appears  to  be  wfell  an«  • 
dcrftobd  by  bthet  ttietoberis  of  JiiS  fkihify;    •  *    ^        / 

ft 

» 
toij&y  %.  P^ain,  $r  n  Dwbk  to  ao,    A  Parte.    In  two  Acts\    By  T;  Jones, 

Pp.  48.     is;    JoneS;     180^. 

THIS  fdrb^  Is  oHe  oif  thofe  twd  ttd  <rom«dies  that  wer^  ihb  fa(bionabte 
ilifter  pieces  about  thirty  years  ago,/  but  which  now  give  way  to  broad 
.  btiraour  t)r  fing  fohg.  Th«i^  is  h^hing  very  new  or  firiking  either  ih  th^ 
(1iar&6ters  or  the  incidents;  ajs  ufoal  Mifs  and  her  Papa  are  at  id'ue^about 
the  choice  of  a  hu(band;  and  the  con  ted'  ends  in  the  old  gentleman  being 
dutwitKed;  ahd  the  young  lady  marriat  to  the  object  of  her  clioice. 

i^ltitr  addnsind  to  ike  Right  tim.  fi^illiam  Pitt,  concerning  the  Esiailisiinent  ofM 
iukqiiate  Prtvisim  and  Pension  for  Sailors  and  SoUters^  after  certain  Length 
ef  Services,  ek  ^f»|f  tie  rhost  effectual  Plan  of  kecruitiftg  hoth  the  Na*vy  and 
Army,  at  the  (present  oi'  any  futuie  Crisis,  By  the  Hoii.  ahd  Rev;  James 
Alhol  Cochrane    Pp.  8.    6d.     Mawiakb.     i80i5. 

MR;  COCHRANE  propofesthat  *  fund  (hall  b«&eftab!i(hed  for  increaling  x 
the  proviOdIO  fdt  old  foldiers  and  failofs.  One  means  ofQiTedling  this  pur^ 
poCe  he  proj^s  to  be  an  annual  fermon  in  every  church  and  chapel  iii  the 
kingdom}  fefcbnded  by  a  colledrotfi  from  hbule  to.hiyufe.  He  do^^  not, 
liowever,  ftate  any  grounds  for  fuppofmg  that  the  intended  contributions 
Would  afford  a  regular  and  permanent  fource  of  etoemofynary  edablid^* 
"  ment.  But  we-  (liall  make  our  readers  iik>re  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Letter  by  an  extract  than  ah  aiialyfis^  which  the  production  wilUnot 
bear. 

••  What  motive  or  indacem^hl,  Sir,  iS  il  thai  lead&  mdtVidtials  to  hJn  th^ 
ljaiKar<i  of  ih'eii'  lives  ih  live  unhealthy  regions  of' Afl-ica,  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  but  the  future  hope  ahd  expectation  bf  enjoying  a  cot&fortable  prb- 
Vifio^  (5f  good  Ihingf^  in  the  decline  oF  life. 
\     ^  *"  It  may  juftly  then.  Sit,  be  objcQed  to  Uie  preff*kit  inflitiitlonsof  Gre&t* 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  rtecrliiting  the  Navy  and  Army,  that  the  futur* 
pfovifioh  of  )?enfioh  tdt  individuals,  in  cafe  of  wounds  or  lohg  fervices,- 
beais  no  ilnaldgy  to  the  comforts  in  old  age,  that  fUch  perfon  might  hive 
enjoyed  ffdm  perfeverance  and  econohnical  ind\ilhy  in  any  common  handi^* 
tdrall  profeflion.     Irtftead  thereft^re.  Sir,  of  the  neceffiti^s  of  Gbvemtrteht 
doing  an  injury  to  individuals,  by  dragging  them  into  our  naVal  or  military 
Se^vrce,  by  pfcfling,  or  high  bounties,  (which  is  a  ("pi'cies  tyf  kidna/ipihg)  let 
tlie  profeflions  thentlelves  oe  enn«bled  by  ^Government  adopting  the  plan 
We  recortimehded,  of  ratling  the  future  prol'pects  of  a  common  Sailor  bi: 
Soldier,  A?;  to  Penfion,  In  an  increafmg  ratio  after  the  fervic'e  of  fo  many 
years.     The  wifdora  of  Government,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  fu'ch  Penfion^^ 
may  be  aflfiiied.  Sir,  by  confulting  thi£  ihof^  iutelltgeht  91^cers  both  iki  the 
Navy  and  Army. 

"  Were  the  Repriefentatives  of  the  various  counties  and  boroughs,  Upon         * 
^he  recommendatirtn  of  Government,  to  lav  the  ^bove  plan  before  their  Con*  \ 

fiituehts,  ther«  is  evtry  reaifon  and  probability  to  fuppofe.  Sir,  that  the  ad« 

£•,2  dr«aiif         \ 
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d^flef  io  his  Majefty  upon  this  fubject  wouM  be  fo  tnimtted  and  general, 
as  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  young  men  and  volunteers*  in  fuch  a  way,  as 
to  be  of  great  ufe  in  recruiting  both  the  Navy  and  Army.  The  kte  dif- 
cordant  debates  in  Parliament,  concerning  the  moft  conftitutional  means  of 
raifing  men  both  for  home  and  foreign  fervice,  prove  the  propriety  of  refer- 
ring the  above  fubject  to  the  conuderatioh  of*  the  various  Freeholders  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  No  meafure  would  tend  more  to  damp  the 
future  ardour  and  expectations  of  French  invafion,  than  the  above,  fiamped 
by  the  Seal  of  the  Eritidi  Government,  and  iigned,  (like  another  Magna 
Charta,)  Sir,  by  the  Freeholden  and  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

bpd* 

'.  *'  Ten  years  fervice,  Sir,  either  in  the  Navy  or  regular,  Army  at  home, 
fhoold  entitle  each  perfon  to  a  oerftain  Penfion,  Hqt  life  i  which  ought  to  in- 
aeafe  from  that  date  of  fervice  until  Twenty-f)ve  years. 

"  Ten  years  fervice  abroad  flioold  be.  deemed  equal  to  Twenty  yfars  at 

borne. 

*'  Fifteen  years  fervice  at  home  and  Tep  ye^fs  abroad,  (hould  entitle  a 
Sailor  or  Soldier^  widow  to  a  penlion  for  fife^  and  Twenty-five  yeara 
fervice  Ihould  entitle  their  children,  upon  the  parent's  demise,  to  fo  many 
years  value  of  each  Penfion/'  ^        ■        . 

Mr.  Athol  Cochrane  appears  to  be  a  benevolent  man  ;  bat  there  (bouM 
be  more  than  mere  defuitory  obfervatton  to  fliew  the  expediency  of  any 
given  change  in  our  military  fyilem. 


POETRY, 


Mi/ctUamoiu  Poetty,    By  £dward  Coxe,  Efq.  of  Hampftead  Heath,  Mid- 

dlefex.     Pp.  265.    Hatchard.     1805* 

IT  is  pleaiing  to  find  a  connection  between  CoMifBRCS  and  the  Muses. 
The  former  affbrds^  us  the  comforts  and  luxuries  x>f  life,  and  eiTen- 
tially  contributes  to  our  national  &ei\gth»  by  its  incident  fopport  of  oat 
beft  national  defence ;  and  the  latter  give  grace»  ornament,  and  beauty 
to  the  focial  union  of  mankind.  The  author  of  thefe  poems  we  fipd,  is 
the  brother  of  Mr.  Coxb»  generally  known'  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Coxr 
ih$  traveller^  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  many  works^of  hiftorical 
refearch  andconfiderable  literary  merit.  C^u^  poet  who,  we  underfland, 
was  many  years  one  of  the  partners  in  a  very  refpe£lable  CQmmercial 
koufe  in  this  capitll,  has  retired  from  bufinefs  with  a  confiderable  for- 
tune>  which  he  devotes  to  friend/hip,  litei'ature,  and  ^he  fine  arts. 
Though  his  track  in  life  and  vi  letters  nas  been  different  from  tW  which 
l|is  brother  has  pnrfued,  he  has  manifefted  a  congenial  fpint,  and 
has  ftron^  claims  to  an  equality  of  repute  in  the  province  which  he 
lias  chofen  for  the  escercife  of  his  talents.  The^^lle&ion  of  poems  be* 
lore  us  not  only  fhews  the  author  to  adv^tage  in  the  private  relations  of 
UCe,  bu^  proves  that  he  is  animated  by  a  feeling  of  genuine  patiiotifm, 
and  confequently  a  due  abhorrence  of  that  infamous  Ufurper  wiio  now 
pollutes  the  throne  of  thb  Bourbons,  and  holds  the  people  of  France, 
and  its  wretched  dependencies,  in  the  moft  ignominious  Aayery,  as  well 
as  u^fttlting  every  otner  ftate  in  Europe.  Mr»  Coxa,,  in  his  Preiace,  fo- 
lieits  indulgence  f}or  his  imitations  of  pEtRARCu»  an^  apoloigizes  for  ap- 
fjying  thdie  of  martial  to  modem  ckara&ers'aad'  manners.'    Bat  his 

folicita^ 


foHcitation  and  4us  apology  were  eqaally  aeedlefi*  as  lie  enUrs  jalo  the  ^ 
feelings  of  the  Italian -poet  with  fopuch  fuceefs  as  to  make  him  otter  his 
plaintive  tendernefs  with  elegance  in  Englifh  ilrains,  and  as  Cuftoift  fuUy 
warrants  him  in  the  application  of  iktirical  effiifions  to  contemporary 
Tife.  We  fhall  feledl  a  Ppem  on  the'  prefent  occafion,  as  an  elegant  proof 
of  the  conjugal  tenderneis  of  the  author';  and  a  patriotic  Song,  as. more 
correfpondent  with  the  main  purpofe  of  our  work,  ilnce  they  will  afford  a 
favourable  fpecimen  of  the  variety  of  his  talents.  Wd  fhall  ^dd  alfo  an  ori* 
ginal  Epigram  from  his  pen,  which  is  very  much  in  the  fpirit  of  his  favorite 
MARTIAL,  and  which*  we  ttnderftand,  \^  fappofed  to  allude  to  a. cele- 
brated li^RRisT^R^  who  in  his  profeffional  and  other  exertions  is  by  no 
means  diiincliaed  to  introduce  himfelf: 

Ode,  addressed   to  Mary,  the  Author's  Wife,  in  a  State  of 
La^iguor,  at  Brighton,  in  the  Year  i3oo,  by  hsr  livillM)ip> 

Y£  Airs !  that'  cool  e'en  fummer's  noontide  glow« 

With  fanning  pinions  dipt  in  ocean's  fpray,' 
Breathe  on  my  Mary,  while  ve  gently  blow. 

At  night,  fweet  ilumbers — Ipirits  blythe,  by  day. 

Ye  Downs !  for  her,  your  even  carpet  fpread. 
Where  (heep-bells  tinkle,  bid  the  wild  thyme  bloom  ; 

Bid  the  pale  cowflip  hang  its  gentle  head. 
And  fcatter,  as  (he  walks,  a  fofc  perfume. 

Thou  Dyke  !*  yclep'd  from  him,  whofe  rebel  pride 
Loil  him  that  Heav'n  above,  man  gives  him  here  ;     . 

Slope,  unobfcur'd  by  mills,  thy  verdan(^de, 
And  lift  thy  brow  abrupt  from  tempers  clear. 

'    That  when  the  iky's  blue  vault  is  all  fereiie» 
And  foaring  larks  refume  their  ev'ning!  fong. 
My  Mary  may  dcfcry — enchanting  fcene! — 
The  vale  that  winds  thy  fwelling  bafe  along. 

Sweet  vale !  where  Nacore  feems  to  court  repofe,  s 

Amid  fequefter'd  glens,  and  ihelter'd  fields ; 
,    And  groves  of  oak,  which  in  proad  Albion{rofe, 
To  be  the  fafeguard  of  the  wealth  fhe  yields. 

Calih,  tranquil  vale !  that  while  beyond  the  Rhine* 
And  near  fad  Genoa,  earth  is  bith'd  in  gore ;  ^ 

Feels  not  the  Woes  that  make  the  wretched  pkie 
For  peace,  whi^  on  their  hamlets  beams  no  more. 

Now,  led  by  Hope,  near  Occan-s  fnrge  we  ftray. 

Where  br^ht  Hygeia  bids  her  Naiad  bring, 
(As  under  ground  die  winds  her  modeft  way) 

The  healing  trib^ute  of  her  mineral  fpring. 

Ther6,  while  the  flbthful  tofs  in  fcverilh  fleep, 
■^  Dead  to  the  frdhnefs  of  the  rofeate  dawn. 
Health  wing'd  with  pleafure  may  my  Mary  reap 
^        From  the  pure  ftream  tnat  laves  Wick's  f  flowery  lawn. 

V- »  ■*  I  Tl  ■  I.    I    * 

•  The  Devil'9  Dyke.        f  The  Chalybeate  Spring,  a  mile  weftivard  of 
Brighton, 
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Jor  without  Health,  whit  pleafnre  can  be  oors  I 

The  lan|fai4  pQlfe,  nor  dance  nor  fong  can  raife  i-rr^. 

How  blefs'd  were  I,  to  fing,  amid  thefe  faiowersy 
My  Marv's  heakh  reAor'd,  with  fervent  praife^ 

Then  would  thefe  (hrobbings  of  my  heart  be  ftilU 
That  Mary's  drpoping' looks  haye  oft  renewM  \ 

And  thefe  fad  tears,  that  now  my  eye-lids  fill. 
Be  teiars  of  joy !  and  flow  from  gratitude ! 

Returning  blifs  would  then  our  cottage  grc^t  | 
And  our  dear  children  with  fond  rapture  fe« 

Their  mother's  fweeteft  fmiles,  grown  ftill  mor^  fwfpt^ 
Vfhtp,  warm'd,  Hy^eia,  into  life,  b^  thee ! 

Wake  then  my  prayers ;  to  higheft  Heav'n  afcend ! 

Oh,  waft  them,  angels,  to  (he  Thrpne  above ! 
That  GOD  her  life  in  me^rcy  may  extend, 

W)iofe  life  to  me  is  happinefs  and  love  I 

The  Gorsican  Tyranx*    A  national  Sonq, 

TO  fubdue  the  Armadas  of  France  and  of  Spain, 
Neptune  gave  us  his  trident,  as  lords  of  the  main  ; 
Bade  Our  cannon's  dread  thunder  in  loud  peals  to  roll. 
From  the  bahks  of  the  Thames,  to  the  furtnerQiofl  Pole ; 
"^f  hen;  enrol,  my  brave  lads  1  to  chaftife  them,  prepare. 
And  the  Corfiean  Jjrant  may  come,  if  he  dare ! 

Tho'  by  flaughter  and  threats  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Po, 
With  his  iron  and  gold^  he  has  filenc'd  each  foe ; 
Both  his  gold  and  hi$  iron  he  foon  ihall  fee  brqke 
By  the  all-conquering  force  qf  our  fiam  Hearts  of  Oak : 
Then  aroufe,  my  brave  lads !  their  deftrudion  prepare. 
And  the  C^ficem  Tyrant  may  come,  if  )x%  dare ! 

Not  content  with  the  l^tood  which  in  Eu^pe  he  ihed> 
Still  he  hoped  to  advance  where  the  Nile  hides  his  head  2 
But  Ahmikir  and  Acre  beheld  his  difmay  i 
When  defeated,  he  fle4»  and  his  fleet  was  our  prey. 
Then  let  Nelson,  and  Sydney,  new  triumphs  prepare, 
4lLnd  the  Corfican  Tyrant  may  come,  if  he  dare ! 

;        Yet  againft  ns  he  vaunts  his  hafe  myriads  to  bring. 
Who  obey  ah  Ufarpef,  who  murder'd  their  King  ; 
Impious  wretches !  in  terror,  who  kifs  the  vile  rod — 
But  y^n,  fight  for  onrLAWS,  for  our  KING,  and  our  GOD! 
Let  us  all  then,  u-niied,  for  battle  prepare. 
And  the  Corfican  Tyrant  may  come,  if  he  dare ! 

From  their  co;ifts,  by  the  galei,  fhould  our  navy  be  tofsM^ 
And,  in  fpite  of  bur  Tars,  fhould  our  channel  be  crofsd ;' 
Frenchmen  n^ver  our  dear  native  land  fhall  explore : 
If  not  funk  m  thefea^  thiyjball  die  on  thejhore  / 
See!  already  we  march,  and  to  crufh  them  preps^re; 
I^t  the  Cmjkan  lyratu  then  comc«  if  ha  dare ! 
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Of  our  wives,  and  our  daughters,  protedjbg  the  charms  r 
And  our  counuy  defending/ our  cry  is  "  To  Arms]** 
To  blafphemero  and  flails,  Britons.never  will  yield. 
For  Religion^s  our  bulwark,  and  Freedom  ourihield; 
Car  invincible  banner  then  wave  high  in  air — 
And  the  Corfican  Tyrant  may  come,  if  he  dare ! 

As,  a  comet  defcends,  that  has  blazed  fjrom  afar, 

Whilv'  he  fcatttrs  around  defoktion  and  war ; 

So  this  mercilefs  Defpot,  who  makes  the  earth  groart. 

Let  her  wake  from  hor  trance,  fhall  be  hurlM  from  his  thronje* 

Wake  then  Earth,  at  our  c^ll !  rife,  our  glory  to  it^are  ^ 

Ap$J  the  Corfican  Jyrfint  overwhelm  with  defpair ! 

Epigram.  ' ' 

WILD  with  reform,  in  country,  ;^nd  in  town, 
Lo,  Deci us  cuts  his  tall  Magnolias  down! 
If  cool  refledlion  come  not  to  his  aid. 
He'll  lofe  Ki^/ubflance,  as  he  loft  laisjha^e, 

Tobias  :  A  Poem,  in  three  Booh,     By  the  Rev.  Luke  Boo]cer,  L.L.D*  3s.  6d 

Booker,'  London.     Rann,   Dudley. 

OUR  author,  who  hs^s  frequently  appeared  before  the  public  in  divert 
poetical  (hapes,  has  fele£led,the  ftory  of  Tobit  for  the  prefent  poem ;  and 
obferves,  that  he  "  conceived  himfelf  at  liberty  to  treat  it  in  the  man- 
ner hi?  has  done,  i.e.  to  do  what  every  dramatic  and  every  epic  writer 
fcrupks  not  to  do ;  namely^  clpthe  the  tale  or  hiftory  felc^ed  by  their  (his) 
mufe  in  their  (his)  own  language."  Moll  lame,  impotent,  and  ungram* 
jnaticai  i  Bqt  how^^zj-  our  autnor  treated  it  ?  His  language  is  Milton's ; 
his  ftylc  is  Milton's;  the  conllruftion  of  ftntcnccs  is  Milton's;  his  af-* 
^feifted  iijverfion  of  phrafe,  all,  all  Milton's  I  Thpfe  who  are  familiar  with 
the  beaqties  of  IVfilton,  will  read  the  prefpnt  wprk  with  great  difadvart- 
tage  to  (be  author;  and  thofe  who  are  not,  will  condemn  aim  as  a  writer, 
who  is  evidently  labouring  to  be  fingular ;  and  whofe  elFotts,  though  they 
bear  the  marks  pf  fome  power  of  mind,  are  deformi^d  by  inaccuracies 
^nd  difcoloi^rcd  by  affedation.  We  think  the  commencing  liACt  of  thf 
poem  the  heft, 

*«  What  tho*  the  vicwlefs  wing  of  hpary  time 
Sweep  o'er  the  good  man's  grave,  and  age  on  age 
.  Ii^  flow  fucceflion  a^wful  roll  along — 
Still  Ihall  his  virtue5,  like  Aibeftos*  pow'r, 
Enibrine  his  name  in  brightnefs.     Vaii^ly  yawns 
Oblivion's  gulph,  and  vain)y  liftj  the  arm  > 

Old  ruthlefs  ruin,  to  fliake  down  his  fame,  . 
And  wreck  his  weU-eam*d  glory.  •  Honour  plants 
Around  his  duft  her  amaranth,  aqd  bids 
His  mem'ry  be  immortal." 

^4ny  errors  ^f  the  following  fpecies  are  dtfcoverablc  ii|  (h^pQ^m* 

.    - — -     ■     ^    ■  Whene'^f 
Their  glances  met,  a  kindred  paiion  ^r«/»V 
frpj^  either'^  thi-illing  heart. 

■     •■  TJ» 


^t4  MtfcilkntoHs. 

The  foUowtog  11  i  blonder  which  we  were  troly  atantlhed  t«  mecc 

with. 

Now  if  my  life's  laft  hoar  «iiA!fr  ri^V"—  ; 
Wkhottt  a  marmar  ritt/f/  /yiS/  / 

In  three^lines  we  moet  with  as  many  A^isrr/ ;  and  though  they  may  be 
read  with  fufficient  variation  of  emphafis»  We  think  the  iituation  of  the 
laft  highly  objedionable. 

*«  Hilarity  diffused  its  brightc^  fmile,  '  . 

And  eir'ry  heart  was  glad  :  nor  ieaft  the  ht^ 
Of  Sara  and  Tobias ;  for  the  pair  ,       - 

Heart  fcem'd  to  have  but  one." 

We  think  our  reverend  author  equal  to  fomething  of  greater  daims 

'  than  the  prefent  work,  and  would  recommend  him  to  the  more  fimple 

fpecies  or    c«mpof^tion  which  may  be  found  in  fome  of  his   former 

pom?* 

,     MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  PExiTieN. 

iloder  the  prefent  inability  of  the  gentleman  who  has  ccmduded  tbe  poli- 
tical department  of  our  work»  to  fulfil  hit  intention  of  difcu(7ing  thia 
very  inaportfint  queftion}  an  intentioa  which  has  been  fruflratcd  folely 
i>y  domedic  calamity^  we  have  been  favoured  with  tbe  following  able' 
letter  on  the  fubje^.     It  w^is  dfiigned  originally  for  pubUcation  in  a  ie*'^ 
parate  form>  but  we  feel  much  indebted  to  the  kindnefs  of  ouriiriend 
who  has  thtt9  fupplied  what  in  a  work  conducted  upon  the  ptiDciples» 
political  and  religiousj  which  we  p'ofefs,  would  be  a*  culpable  oBkiffidiu 

Jl  Letter  to  a  Member  of  tie  Prfte/aTif  Imperial  ParVt^nunif  m  tin  Suhjedi  *f 

ib$  Feii^ioif  of  ibt.  Bcman  Catholics  of  JreianiL 

DcA&  SiH«      .       '        :  '  ' 

IT  is,  perhaps^  owing  to  the  retirement  in  which  1  have  nowp^lfed  fooie 
year*,  that  I  view  with  fo  much  kirprisse  the  tenor  of  the  petition  Ktelj 
prefented  to  Parliament  by"  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  the  fircr 
feilions  of  fatisfadion  with  which  it  was  ulhered  into  the  refpe6tive  hou^, 
by  the  noble  and  honourable  perfons  who  took  upon  them  to  perform  that 
^office.  ,  ,        . 

The  fatisfadion  avowed  at  the  adoption  of  a  meafure  which  appears  to 
me  of  fo  doubtful  a  tendency,  will  not  perhaps  caufe  fm  much  afloniib- 
roent  in  you,  whole  habits  fq  iptimately  conned  you  with  tbe  poJiticians 
of  the  prefent  day.  The  views  which  we  are  enabled  to  take  ,of  the  dc- 
ifigns  and  actions  of  thofe  political  bodies,  of  which  we  ourfelyes  form  a 
part,  and  with  which  we  are  mingled  and  blended,  are  certainly  very  dif- 
ferent from  thole  which  firike  perfops  at  a  diflance;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
to  jLhe  more  general  and  abllraded  furvey  to  which  my  (Uuation  confines 
me,-a&d  t6  my  ignoranceof  many  minute  ibterefis  which  may  bear  e^poa 
the  queflion,  that  our  dif&reiice  of  opinion^  upon  this  fubjed^,  ia  to  he 
imputed. 

I  need  not  explain  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  in  what  meafuie.that  igB> 
]iittce  of  daily  tfPla^oQs  in  thp  great  wprld^  Yf^kk  is  the  reproach  of 

retiremeipy 


r«tivelii«it^  11  ccranterbaldnccd  by  the  peculiar  privilege,  w&Sch  it  enjoys,  af 
hoarly  cdnverfing  with  the  wifeft  and  t^eft'men,  an«l  that,  in  their  wifeie 
aad  beH  moroenti*  From  this,  probably,  arifes  its  peculiar  tendency  to  dL- 
redblhe  miod  to  models  of  greater  perfe^ion  thanis  to  be  found  in  thofe, 
whom  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  events  fometinies  elevates  to  ftatioos 
of  great  dignity  and  intpor-tance.  I  am  not  unconfebus  that  I  raaj  be 
tainted  with  this  error ;  yet,  i  think,  you  will  be  convinced,  that  in  con - 
iSderiog  the  coiiduA  of  thofts  who  fandton  this  meafure,  I  have  not  af- 
fumed  a  ftandard*of  virtue  or  ability  beyond  t«e  reach  -of  ordinary  minds. 
A  ierious  regard  for  the  moft  obvious  and  i«npor(ant  intereHs  of  mankind, 
and  a  portion  of  wifdom  capable  of  difcerping  thofe  interefls  are  not,  fuvcly, 
too  much  to  require,  in  perfons  who  have  taken  upon  thetu  fo  confidera-^ 
ble  a  iharc  of  moral  refpopfibiJity. 

I  tpnfefs,  iiiir,  that  when  I  look  to  tbfc  great  StatefoJin  of  former  days,  t 

am  wholly  at  a  lofs  in  what  light  to  confider  thecondud  of  thofe  who  now^: 

aJJHre  to  that  eminent  charader ;  nor  can  I^  in  any  way,  account  for  the  yaft\ 

difference  between  jihem  and  their  predeceffors,  unlefs  by  recurring  to  that 

fatal  change  in  moral  ientim^uts  which,  having  been  gradually  progreilive 

through  tiearly  the  whole  of  the  iafl  century,  has  attained  to  its  full  growcii 

and  vigour  in  tJnefe  days;  and  which,  though  its  practical  effects  have  been 

flaani^fted  in  fuch  a  debafement  and  jdegradatiV)n  of  human  nature,  as 

one  would  think  calculaM  to  alarm  the  mod  infenfible,  has  certainly  inii- 

nuated  itapoifon  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  pr<>- 

duced  in  minds,  one  might  have  judged  impervious  to  its  influence,  an 

alarming  relaxation  of  that  firm  tone;  that  decided  and  uncompiomifing 

adherence  to  virtue,  which  becomes  tho!e  who  are  called  u[ion  <o  fupporc 

the  beft  iuterefis  of  mankind. 

Thofe  illuftrious  perfons  who  afpired  to  the  reputat'on  of  able  ilatemen 
in  pall  times,  regarded  religion  as  neceffarily  and  infcperably  connected 
with  the  good  of  the  people  :  they  laid  it  as  the  foundation  of  their  feveral 
fyHems  of  human  polity,  nor  did.  they  ever  attempt  to.  dire^ct  the  great  and 
complicated  machine  of  government,  but  in  fubfervience  to  fuch  princi» 
pies.  Whether  this  was  the  conduct  of  truly  vi^ife  men,  1  pretend  not  to 
determine:  1  think  it  has  been  generally  allowed  tobefo.  ; 

"But*  in  whatever  degree  of  eftimation  fuch  conduct  may  have  been,  held 
by  mankind  in  general,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
odojjtion  by  the  ilatefmen  of  the  prefent  day.  An  avowed  indifference 
with  refpect  to  all  modes  of  worlhip  j  a  total  difrtj^ard  of  their  coropara* 
tive  exc^jflenaes  or  demerits,  is  wholly  inconfiftcnt  with  any  ferious  r^ 
fpect  fwp. religion.  On  any  lubject,  to  hold  in  equal  efliination  the  corrupt 
■with  tbflpure  J  the  fbeble  and  faulty  with  the  firm  and  good^  is  -to  (hew 
but  little  oare  or  concern  :  but,  on  the  moil  ^important  of  all  fobjccts,  it. 
marks  m^ire><(:han  a  common  carelelTnefs  or  indiffierenee  :  it  can  fcarcely  be 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  any  fentiment  lefs  forcible  thtin  contempt  on 
averfion.  .  ' 

Yet,  Sir,  this  is  a  feature  which  tt)o  generally  characterizes  the  debate^ 
in  our  Senate,  and  is  glaringly  manifeft  in  the  tondnct  of  thoie  noble  an4 
'honourable  perfons,  who,  fhakitig  hands  and  forgetting  all  former  animo- 
sities, join  their- endeavours  to  prepoifefs  their  rcfpective  houfes,  iu  favour 
<jf  this  Roman  Catholic  petition.  '    \ 

It  is  true,  t4)at  an  open  exultation  in  this  attempt  to  level  cur  primitive 
t%\\%iQ^i  edabliChmeni^  with  th^t  €;9i:f upt  ferm  of  w^Aup  which  it  hula. 

coft 
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coft  tis  fome  of  il^  pureft  blood  qf  the  pation  to  banfib  from  dur  cbor«}i» 
waft  not  more  tl^an  might  bare  been  expected  from.tbe  avowed  admirers  of 
anarchy  and  atbcifm  of  France.  I'^hus  to  level  the  good  with  the  bad«  is, 
they  well  Vnow,  a  meafure  of  the  rooft  fatal  tendeqcy  to  religion  itfelf ; 
^nor  cap  the/ fail  to  recoUept^  that  the  fuprrflition  of  the  Roman  chuTcb 
has  proved  highly  favourable  to  atheifn|>.  and  that  a  confiderable  fbare  of 
that  event,  in  which  jthey  have  exulted  as  the  proadefl  monument  of  itti^ 
man  wifdom,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  prevalence  of  Aich  fuperflition  ;  the 
manifed  corruptions  and  ^bfordities  ot  which,  had  left  the  reflecting  part 
of  the  community  deflitute  of  all  r^fpcct  or  veneration  fpr  religion  itieify 
and  an  ea  y  prey  to  thofe  fatal  delulions  which  have  branded  ihe  eig^hteenth 
cental) »  with  all  its  boadted  refinement  and  philofopbyi  s^s  prpductive  ot' 
crimes  and  atrocities  unknown  eyen  to  barbarous  ages. 

To  thofe  who  lofe  to  confound  religion  with  the  porroptiop^  of  idt- 
giooj  the  probable  fuccefsof  this  petition  affords  no  uafavourable  prof<- 
pect ;  and»  in  fuch  men,  the  conduct  1  havp  alluded  to,  is  iiot  4Uiloolate4 
to  create  much  furprife.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  account  for  lim  lar  pror 
ceedings,  in  thofe  who  have  hitherto  cxprefled  no  f  ntiraent  bqt  that  of 
deteilation  at  the  principles  of  th^  French  Revolution^  and  the  falfe  and^ 
fieroicious  opinions  it  has  engendered.  I  confefs  that,  when  Treflect  tipotv 
this  raanifeft  inconfiftency,  I  am  i>erfuaded  that  thofe  opinions  have  tOQ. 


not  feel  mu.h  aftoniHiinent,  though  it  Is  a  fubject  of  melancholy  reflection. 
If  I  fonieiimcs  behold  men,  eyen  of  great  reputation  for  virtue  and  difcre* 
tion,  facrilicing  their  higheft  and  beft  intereits,  to  pride  or  refentment  j  tei 
wounded  vanit)',  or  difappointed  ambition. 

Though,  my  dear  Sir,  from  reflections  fuch  as  thefe,  I  think  I  can  pretty 
tj  nely  conjecture  what  may  be  the  pefibnal  m»  tives  of  thofe  who  ptromoto 
the  meafurc,  it  is  diflicult,  I  confefs,  to  difcoyer  opon  what  oflenlible 
grout)ds  thi*  petition,  for,  wliat  is  infidioufly  fliled,  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Konion  Ca|boli  s,  is.patroniz'».d  in  JEngland  j  or  what  are  the  benefits  ex- 
pectcd  to  arise  from  it,  ihould  it  be  finally  acceded  to. 

Have  the  Gentlemen  who  promote  this  raeafure,  difcovered  that  the  re- 
formation of  our  Church,  and  the  revoliition  in  16^8,  were  the  offspring  of 
bigotry  and  of  narrow,  contracted,  unphilofophical  views  ;  that  the  blood 
which  w«.s  ihed,  on  the  former  occafion,  wag  not  that  of  wife,  learned,  and 
^dy  men*  but  of  fanatics  and  enthufiafts  5  and  that  the  zeal  manifeikd  for 
5lie  reformcdjeligion  and  the  Froteflant  fucceflfiop,  by  thofe  gcat  men  who 
^conducted  the  latter,  fprung  from  prejudice,  and  a  partial,  mjilaken  concep. 
tion  of  the  true  interettso:  the  people?  Have  thefe  Gen  ilensen  found  out 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  pure  and  evangelical ;  or  have 
they,  their  doijbts  upon  the  fubject  ?  Do  they  mean  to  proclaim  their  ignor 
ranee,  and  fay  that,  after  all  that  has  been  done  and  fufTred,  they  doubt 
whether  we  are  r  ght  rr  no:  that,  perhaps,  the  Roman  Catholic  fuper fit- 
tion,  with  its  tranfub'flnntiation,  its  indulgencies  for  fin,  its  woffhip  of  the 
Vtr<yin  Mary,  and  of  its  whole  legion  of  faints,  real  or  pretended,  and  of 
Jmages  and  rcliques ;  its  legends  and  its  forgeries,  with  all  its  errors,  abfurr 
dities  and  corruptions  may,  at  lafl,  for  ought  tlicy  know,  be  the  true  and 
undefiled  Chriliian  Church  >  Or  do  they  mean  to  fay  that,  while  they  i>ro- 
mote  this  raeafa«v  *i>^J  ^^^^  ^^  w^f'^<r  i{  hfi^  <^^^o  ^ 


.Do  they  cnedD*  in  the  .face  of  their  iofulted  countv^,  ibatrielcdly  to  nvow  . 
t))eir  iudiflPerence  for  religion/ ai)d  to  contend  (bat  it  is  a  matter  of  fo  little 
impprta^  e,  thai,  whether  it  be  corrupt,  or  pure,  ough(  not  to  be  argued,  or 
(leard,  or  thought  of,  in  any  political  calculation  r  A|re  thofe  among  oqr  le? 
i^ators  and  llaiefipen,  wl^o  originally  favoured,,  or  ^vho  now  promote  thia 
proceeding,  difpofed  todpny  the  jgreat  fundamenral  doctrines  of  Cbrttiiani* 
ly,  or  arp  they  fy  little  acquainted  with  the  facred  duties  of  Hhe  high  func* 
tions  to  \^hich  they  have  oeen  called,  as  to  think  that  qo  refponlibiiity  at- 
iacbes  to  ti^eir  ()ations«  beyond  that  of  accounting  (o  their  country  for  aritln 
fnetical  d<:ficiepcie  ,  gr  pecuniary  peculation  ?  Are  the  foujs  of  xnea  of  fo 
little  account  in  their  eflimation,  tbat«  upon  every  undefined  and  hazardous 
project  of  political  fpeculators^  they  can  fuppofe  themfelves  juftiiied  in  de« 
moliihing  the  labour  of  their  anceflors,  and  letting  in  the  full  tide  of  religi^of 
^rruptionj  upon  thofe  numerous  clafles  among  the  people  who  have  nq 
pean?  of  refifting  the  deftructive  torrent  ?  or  laftly,  ^ir,'  are  they  of  ^hot 
wi.e  feet  of  philofophers,  whofe  liberal  wilbes  are  daily  exprciled,  that  all 
fpodes  of  faith,  or — no-faith,  which  the  foolilh  and  corrupt  hea.t  of  man 
iiath  deyifed,  ibould  be  equally  follered  and  encouraged  ?  who  call  it  li^ 
tfcrality  and  Chriftian  Charity,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  \oq.<s  with  equal 
complacency  on  all  -,  that  is',  on  the  cruelty,  treachery,  pride,  prefumption, 
hlafphepiy,  and  impurity,  which  are  generated  by  a  falfe  rcligi.jn,  and  that 
virtuous  felf-denial  which  didinguiibes  the  true  difciples  of  the  primitive 
Church  of  Chrift.  . 

When  I  impute  to  fal  e  and  corr:jpt  opinions  in  religion;  the  crimes  and 
vices  I  have  juil  detailed,  I  have,    yoa  know  Sir,  charged  them  witii  no 
pdore  than  may,  in  innumerable  inftances  be  proved  upon  ihera.     If,  then,, 
^ny  thing  beyond  a  theoretical  and  viiioiiary  equality,  or  a  Ipeculalive  freel 
dom — ii  the  real  happinefs  of  mankind  be  the  objecl  of  tijeCe  Gentlemen, 
ihey  will  Cer/oully  confider,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  the  diller^ 
cnce  between  a  pure  and  corrupt  religion,   nor  will  they  longer  petieverc 
in  their  attempts  to  degrade,  deha!"e  and  Hnaily  deilroy  the-  one,  by  level-    » 
]ing  and  confounding  it  with  the  other.    .  They  will  deeply  reflect  on  ^l^ 
accumulated  miferies  which,  in  alraoft  every  quarter  of  the  hab't  ible  G  lobe, 
have  marked  the  difference  between  them.     They  will  look,  not  only  to  the 
.Jhe  extirpatory  wars,  the  mailacres,    aflaffinations,  liccnfed  tortures  and 
turnings,  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  endetfvoared  to  extirpate  our 
Proteilant  herefy,  but  they  will  extend  their  v.iew  to  the  Turkifli  Empire, 
and  coatemplate,   during  tht?  lap(e  of  nearly  four  centuries,  an  extent  of 
human  raifery  uiiequalled  in  the  Hiftory  of  the   World.    Tnc  dellructiq^t^ 
pf  the  human  race  during  that   awful  vifitation,    muft  appear  incre* 
dible   to   thofe  who  are  not  acquainted    with    the  h.flory   of   the  vaii 
Uad  of  country,  now  fu5je6k  to  the  decendants   of  Othoman,  durinr 
^hc  period   I  have  alluded  to :  yet,  dreadful  as  were  the  c.ilamities  of 
Jhat  period,  it   was,  if  poflible,  more  llrongly  marked  by  the  atrocity 
of  the  crimes  which  engendered   them.     1  he  undiferabled  induVen  e 
pf  every  corrupt  defire,   natural  or  unnatural,  every   fpecies  of  cruehr 
which  the  ra©ft  fruitful  invention  could  cievife,  the  mofl  infupportnble 
jyranny  and  opprefiion,  and  a  charaderillic  diflimulation  aird  treachery 
fn  public  tranfaS:ions,  which,  during  that  long  period^  was  rarely  knowa 
to  devlat&into  the  paths  of  truth  or  honetly,  marked  the  conduct  of  a  people 
who  have  for  the  worfl  of  purpofes,  been  artfully  held  up  to  us,  by  writers 
|f  a  certain  clafS|  as  a  model  of  fimplicity,  integrity,  and  .charity.    The 
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geotltfrnrn  who  fapport  this  petition  will  turn  their  eyo^  to  the  htftory  of 
this  kingdom  and  recalt  to  thur  recollci^Ion  thofe  fanatical  iedaries  who 
poured  through  the  land  the^torrent  of  blasfphemy  and  rebeilion/to  the  dcf* 
trocf  ion  of  erery  thing  that  was  facred,  venerable  and  virtaous  in  the  nation. 
If  tbefe  and  fimilar  inllanccs  do  not  fitisf/  them  as  to  the  pernicious 
effed^s  of  a  faHe  and  comipt  belief,  let  them  repair  Jo  the  holpitaU  of 
£«ithlem  and  Sit.  Luke,  or  to  the  ▼arious.  priv/>te  houfes  prepared  for  the 
fecrption  of  tbofe  who  labour  under  the  greateft  cf  human  calanuties,  and 
enquire  how  many  a.niong  thofe  unhappy  perfons  are  the  mekincholy  vic- 
tims of  Calvin's  corrupt  and  unfcriptural  do.Mrine  of  abfolute  anduncoodi. 
tioiial  reprobation.  Thought  Sir,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  are  perfeclly  coniiftent  with  themfelves  in  this  atteq^ipt,  vfaicb 
Icems  to  be  but  one  Dep  ttrwards  more  important  dcfign&^  the  members  of 
the  Protetiant  Imperial  Parliament  will,  I  truft,  reflect  maturely  \Xf 
fore  they  adopt  the  wliltes  of  thofe  gentlemen.  They  who  are  advocates 
for  this  meafure  in  England  will  necelfarily  find  themfelves  in  thefollov- 
Ing  dilemma,  they  muft  either  defend  the  purity  of  the  Rbaoifh  Chorch, 
or  they  mufl  profefs  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  indifference  and  fo  little 
entitled  to  the>  ferious  confideration,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  pour  the 
tide  of  corruption  over  the  Churchi  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  the  ambi- 
.tion  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  Catholic  perfuafion,  by  placing  them  in 
the  road  to  civil  emoluments  :  for  that  is  all  which. the  liberality  gf  Par- 
liament has  left' them  to  alk,  though  it  is  djgnified  with  the  title  of  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholicsrof  Ireland.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
Sir,  becaufe  I  fee  no  other  way  of  proceeding,  that,  in  defence  of.  this , 
meafure,  we  fhall  refort  to  the  dodrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  among 
which,  religion,  in  the  opinion  of  modern  philofophers,  is  not  included :  the 
changes  will  be  rung,  as  ufual,  upon  thefe  abflrad  ris^bts,  and  whoever 
iball  venture  to  qualify  them  with  conditions,  particularly  with  any  fo 
exploded  by  the'e  gentlemen  as  thofe  which  may  arife  from  religioas  con- 
liderations,  will  be  charged  with  bigotry  ^  with  a  contraSed  fpirit,  and 
confined  views ;  and  after  the  accullomed  manner,  ti)e  praifes  of  candour 
and  liberality  will  be  loudly  fung  by  thofe  whofe  proceedings  have  no  re- 
lation to  them  :  yet  if  any  con li derations  are  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  full  acknowledgment  of  thefe  ab(!ra6t  rights,  they  will  doubdefs,  be 
thofe  of  immediate  political  advantage  or  inconvenience ;  let  us  then,  my 
4ear  Sir,  bellow  a  few  thoughts  on  the  advantages  which  may  be  expeded 
or  the  dangers  'which  may  be  incurred  from  the  adoption  of  this  meafore. 

Among  the  advantages  which  are  fuppofed  likely  to  relult  from  the  per- 
fe6t  equality  w.th  refped  to  rights  aid  privileges  fo  loudly  called  for  by  the 
fram^rs  of  this  pe:'tion«  is  that  of  a  complete  gnion  by  the  annihilatioa  of 
the  principle  of  religious  animofity.  Upon  what  f(mndation,  this  hope 
may  be  built,  I  ^m,  I  confefs,  wholly  at  a  lols  to  conjed^ure.  Unlcfsit 
be  expedtedthat  as  foon  as  this  petition  is  granted,  we  {hall  fuddenly  re- 
pounce  all  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  the  proteilant  religion  and  adopt  thofe 
genets  which  We  have  hitherto  confidered  as  erroneous  and  corrupt,  I  can 
fee  nothing  in  this  meafure  which  has  not  obvioufly  a  contrary  tendency. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  it  is  held  out  in  favour  of  this  idea,  that,  at  this  period 
|be' corruptions  of  the  Romifh  Church  no  longer  exift  in  fuch  magmta«fc 
^9  to  '  aufe  any  reafonable  alarm ;  that  the  general  difitifion  bf  knowledge 
which  diftinguiihes  the  prefent  age  has  compelled  the  members  of  chat 
p^jimmuqion,  however  unwilling,   to  remark  the  errors  and  ab&rditi« 
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"wbich  bleroiAied  (be  £iilh  of  their  anceftors,  and  that  the*r  creed  is  now» 
aa  tbey  ftate  it  in  their  petition,  fuch  as  en  titles  tbeni  to  a  toleration^  not 
oiily  partial,:  hilt  complete ;  that  is,  to  be  freed  from  all  reftraints.  whatfoever/ 
and  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  in  every  refpc6t,  with  the  menibers  of  pur 
eftablilhed  Protedant  Church.  Why  fuch  iaualitj  is  claimed  under  the 
fpccious  name  of  toleratwH  they  beft  know  wno  drew  the  petition^  Iris 
certain  that  when  they  are  wholly  freed  from  the  reftraints  which  the  wi^ 
dona  of  paf^  ages  has  thought  fit  to  impofe  on  them,  they  cap  nQ-moxe,  be 
faid  to  be  tolerated  than  you.  Sir,  or  ajsy  other  £ngli(li  Troteliant  noem*- 
bcr  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

If,  Sir,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  what  fuch  perfon^  fuppote 
them  to  be,  there  mud  l^e  inBnite  danger  in  admitting  them  to  the  civil- 
rights  they  claim :  If  they  prafefs  a  religion  which  they  do  not  believe, 
tbey  are  dangerous  fubjeas,  and  we  ihould  be  doubly  cautious,  how  .we  fuf- 

'  fcr  fuch/men  to  interfere  with  the  dire^ion  of  our  civil  and : religions 

,  e^blilhrnents.  It  is  of  fbch  Catholics  that  thofe  afTembelifs  pf  men 
were  compbfed,  who  under  their  various  defignations,  efFe(^ed  the.  revQli^. 
tion  in  France*  But,  Sir,  I  think  better  of  the  Roman  Catl>oUc8:  of 
Ii*e]dnd.  1  believe,  notwithfianding  fome  aifertfpns  in  their  pettxiop,  lo' 
which  they  are  not  fendioned  by  the  received  dodrines  and  pra6l'ce  ^of 
t^cir  church,  that  they  are  true  memipers  of  the  Roman  conmunion  :  and 
indeed,  though  tbey  deny  in  tbe  teft  which  is  ait  prefent  imppfed  oa^hem, 
bnt  from  which,  if  1  underAand  their  petition,  they  qlaim  to  be  exoherated,. 
tbeir  a^ent  to  Ibme  of  the  mod  arrogant  •  pretentions  of  the  fee  oi  Ronse, 

^  they  ^n  not  abjure  any  of  t^ofe  (heological  dodrines  or  reriets,  which, 
from  what  we  deem  their  corruption,  have,  been  rejeded  by  iis.  Jf  they  no 
l6nger  adhere  to  ihoie  tenets^  the  way  into  oar  church  is  open  to  tbem^ 
and  they  are  free  to  join  our  cdmmunioq,  as  their  predeceljlbrs,  yoo 
know.  Sir,  formerly  did»  perfua4ed  that  in  fo  doing,  they  were  oiem- 
bers  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  ;  till  the  Pope,,  dreading  the coufequenoe 
of  fuch  .rational  condud  to  a  dominion  founded  in  error  and  maintained  by 

'  corruption,  anitbematized  all  who  had  ventured  on  a  proceeding  fo  highly, 
inimical  to  his  ufurped  authority.  *  '  , 

Do  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  require  to  hnye  thofe  tells' 
aboliihed  to  Which  the  prt^teflant  mt^mbers  both  of  the  Church  and  date. 
are  now  compelled  to  fubrait;  fo  materially  differ  from  their  prcdeceifors,, 
with  refped  to  that  fpirit  which  our  laws  have  recorded  as  dangerous/  that 
we  flbould,  without  heHtation,  at  one  ftroke,  throw  down  alt  the  fencTH 
which  the  wifdom  of  ouranceftors,  at  various  times  and  as  urgent  nci^elBry 
rcgaired,  has  reared  for  the  protedion  of  our  civil  and  rMigious  eftablifli- 
ment?  or  have  they  fo  conducted  thenafelves,  fin  e  the  Ta^t  indulgeijc* 
ihewn  to  them,  as  to  convince  us  of  the  foirid  prudence  and  policy  of  io- 
creaftng  that  indulgence?  this  I  think  no  man  will  venture  to  alfert:  oor 
has  the  fpirit  of  the  Roman  Church  betrayed  any  fuch  %ns  of  allay  or 
abatenie0t>  in  my  apprehenfion,  as  to  juftify  thofe  who  would  defend  the 
pie^nt  proceeding  on  that  ground. 

It  is  ^  cQode  pf  condu6t  which  has  been  f  equendy  reforted  to  by  the  fee 
of  Rome,  and  I  think  it  is.  one  of  the  mod  corrupt  in  (lances  of  the 
immorality  imputable  to  thofe  vi  that  coisimunion,  to  permit  the  members 
of  their  chu^c^.  to  unite  with  thofe  per  fons  for  whom  they  profefs  the  utmoft 
dete(latIon«  jTor  the  purpofe  of  Ibrwarding  its  projeifts  of  univer(al  dorainion* 
Yoo'\^dl  know.  Sir,  that  they  fornaerly  mi  ogled  with  thofe  fe^arics  whom 
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tbcy  inoft  abhorred,  arid  among  "whom  they  beard  tbemfelves  inceuahtljf 
tevtledi  in  order  to  impede  the  refordiatibh  of  the  Chureh  of  England  i 
and  ve  have  good  hiilorical  ai(tb6rlt)r  for  believing  that  a  cargo  of 
feigned  anaba^ttils  wasconligned  tofiffliop  Gardiner,  wbofe  defiin^d  6£Bce 
It  was,  to  mddf  i  and  dired  them,  in  that  landable  undertaking. 

We  know;  Sir,  that,  in  the  prcfebt  day,  thofc  Religious  fcniples;  upon 
ike  fanctity  of  which,  the  petitioners  reqdirte  yoti  t6  beh'eve  tv.th  awfo! 
convidtion  of  (he  facred  obligation  oi  au  6ath>  have  not  preirerted  that 
ciofe  alliance  by  which  "ii^e  have  fbund  them  conne^ed  with  the  Aiheifh  of 
France,  an  alh»nce  rendered,  oh  their  part,  more  difgufting  to  thfe  Ifioral 
Ibelings  of  every  lionM  than  by  an  unpiovoked  acid  anhatiirdl  rebelHon,  a 
iVbelHon,  in  which  if  we  are  not  mifinformed,  xhtit  very  clergy  fell  at  the 
head  of  their  deluded  congregations ;  a  rebeili'  n  for  whidr  they  have  beed 
prepared  by  kh^dnef^  and  indulgence,  and  which  they  would  now  perfuadc> 
us,  like  the  fitty?  in  the  fable,  to  reprefs  by  fhfe  fame  meani^. 

It  is  impoffibe  for  me  to  conceive  thatfuch  conduct  betrays  any  dimibution 
of  that  dangeroui  fpiritj  againf^  which  ihefe  falutary  teffs  were  defignea 
to  afford  us  fokne  p'o:edion.  I  kiiow  no  motives  th<lt  could  urge  them,  a^ 
reafonable  creatures;  to  fuch  condu^,  but  the  fuggeilioni  of  tbofe  who 
have  an  unlimited  tufluente  amoh^  them  and  who  breathe  nothing  bat  the 
refloration  of  their  Church  to  iis  former  dignity  and. fpJenfdour,  I  ^iti  iii 
fome  degree,  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the  writings  of  fome  6^  their 
clergyi.  men  of  weight  and  authority  among  them,  particularly  of  the 
titular  Biftiop  of  Waierford,  in  the  year  I797 }  who,  at  a  time  when,  as 
we  well  recoiled,  this  country  was  threatened  with  defiruOiod  frotft  thfe 
prevalence  of  democratic  principles,  took  great  pains  to  inform  bis  clergy^ 
in  a  pailoral  letter,  that  the  Catholic  faith,  raeatirtig  that  of  th^  llomaii 
Church,  was  well  luited  to  democracies  as  well  as  monarcb'.is :  this  gentle- 
funn  bad  at  that  time  the  prefent  event  incontemplatiott ;  hft  tells  us,  fpeak- 
ing  of  this  attempt  at  the  total  emaf)cipatit)i^  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
•*  The  vaft  rock  is  already  detached  from  The  mountain's  brow  and  whoever 
oppolcs  its  defccnt  or  removal  muft  be  Crufticd  by  his  own  raih  endea- 

Such  is  tKc  fpirit  with  which  this  gentleman  utters  his  prophecies!  I 
trull,  howeVifr,  that  he  will  be  deceived.  1  truft  that  the  good  fefifc  of 
the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  their  firm  and  fteady  attacbmem  to  the 
pure  and  primitive  eftabliOiment  of  oar  Proteftanf  church,  and  to  cor  pre- 
fent couUitution  in  ftate,  will  be  oppofcd  to  this  rock,  which  threatens  X6 
oviri'whelin  them  both.  It  is  a  ftrong  and  powerful  arm,  which  has  fuccefs- 
fully  rclifted  equal  perils.  What  expeftations  thefe  titular  biihops  may 
have  from  the  Court  of  Rome  now  in  Paris,  1  know  not;  but  I  do  know, 
as  you  do,  Sir,  that  there  are  many  good  things  to  be  difpoied  of.  Va- 
cancies among  their  Rmincncies  arc  not  unfrequent,  and  the  head  of  th^ 
church  is  now  mider  the  protcdtion  of  one  who  is  not  very  fcrnpolous  iii 
making  vacancies  where  they  fuit  his  conveniency.  If  you,  my  dear  Sirj 
wifh  ro  be  farther  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  titular  bilhop  and 
others  of  the  fame  church  during  the  period  alludpd  to,  coufaltr^  Fat^ 
Jilts  of  Liter aiuti.  The  zfeal  of  this  author  for  the  beft  intereib  of  mankind, 
and  his  ardent  love  for  his  country,  entitle  him  to  the  gradtude  of  every 
honeft  man.  He  will  not,  I  truft,  behold  the  prefent  proceedings  iit 
filence,  nor  fufFcr  the  vigilance  he  has  hitherto  manifeiied  to  be  farprifed 
4r  this' important  moment.    Whea^  wc  aret^d  that>  that  fpint  in  th^ 
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Roman  Church  which  has  -proved  fo  fatal  to  the  'peate  of  the  world*  na  , 
ionger  exifls,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  upon  what  grounds  this  afiertioii 
itands.  The  year  1688  was  not  a  time  of  darknefs  and  ignorance;  yct^ 
you  well  know,  Sir,  that  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  tefts  which  then  ro- 
llraiiied  the\Roman  Catholics,  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  Revolution. 
It  will  therefore  be  necefiary  that  the  gentlemen  who  fupport  this  petition 
-fhould  condemn  the  principle  and  fpirit  manifefted  on  that  occalion,  bt 
That  they  fhould  prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome  i§  now  totally  free  from 
the  corruptions  which  then  adhe-red  to  her,  and  particu)ar!y  from  that  mif-* 
taken  and  exclufive  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  compel^ 
thofe  of  her,c6mm\iiiion  tp  regard  :h'tf  whole  body  of  Proteflants  as  herc- 
ticks,  and  neceflarily  excluded  from  falvatioh.* 

But,  Sir,  though  the  atteinpts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  fuccefsfully 

.  refifted  at  the  revolution,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  fpirit  of  the, 
iChurch'then  funk  to  reft.  So  Tate  as  the  year  1729,  the  Pope  granted  a 
bull,  the  purport  of  which  as  may  be.feen  in  a  rieport  from  a  Committee 
of  the  Irifli  Parliament  to  infpeft  original  papers  in  the  year  1735;  was  a» 
follows ;  *  that  every  comihuhicant  duly  confeffing  and  receiving,  upon  the 
patron  days  of  every  refpeftive  parifh,  and  eVery  Sunday  from  the  ift  of 
May  to  September,  havxtig  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer  five  itimee^  aind 
once  the  Apoftle's  creed,  upon  piling  fwo-pencf  each  tinuy  was  to  have  a' 
plenary  indulgence  for  his  fips,  and  all  approved  ^onfeiTors  had  a  full 
power  to  abfolve  lA  all  cafes';  with  intent  that  God  would  fpeedily  place 
King  James  ^he  Third  on  the  throne  of  England ;'  that  is,  ad  a  fund  for  that 
<iefirahle  purpole.  Surely,  Sir,  the  period  in  which  this  fifcal  projedwa^ 
devifed  and  executed,  was  not  one  of  darknefs  and  ignorance,  and  what 
could  then  &K  effcfl,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  ourfelves  fecure  from  at 
prefent.  'It  Was  then  pretty  broad  day'in  Europe,  and  the.  feeds  of  mo- 
dern pliilofophy  had  begun  vigoroufly  to  germinate.  It  is  true  that  Chejr 
had  not  already  produced  thofe  bitter  fruits  which  we  have  fince  tafted  i 
-Atheifm  w^s  then  fpeculative  and  quiefcent :  but  as  that  deteftable  and 
idegrading' error  had  not  yet  beeci  tried  and  proved;  it  was,  perhaps,  aii 
age  kfs  favourable  to  Papal  ufurpation  than  the  prefent.  Many  atrocitie* 
were  then  looked  upon  as  the  fole  property  of  fuperftition  to  which  it  has ' 
been  fince  proved  fhe  has  no  exclufive  title,  and  the  horrors  produced  by 
pradlical  Atheifm  have  induced  many  in  this  a^  to  look  upon  the  moft 
blind  fuperftition,  as  producing  efFefts  comparatively  harmlefs.  Whetjier 
any  fuch  bull  as  this  of  1729,  wa?  promulgated  to  flrengthen  the  refources 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  In  the  late  unnatural  rebellion  and  equally  uri- 

.  natural  alliance  with  the  Atheifls  of  France,  and  to  aid  the  exhortation* 
of  th6  titulai-  Bifliop  of  Waterford,  I  know  not.  If  no  fuch  projeft  has 
been  reforted  to,  1  confefs,  I  think  fuch  an  alliance -calls  for  fonie  exercilt^ 
of  that  difpenfing  power  which  has  been  frequentlv  and  liberally  exercire4 
by  the  head  of  the  Church^  But  we  fhall  doubtlefs^be  told.  Sir,  that  what- 
ever treachery  or  tyrannymay  have  formerly  marked  the  politics  of  the 
Court  of  "Rome,  there  is  no  danger  from  his  hclinefs  at  prefent :  that  he 
good  foul,  is  now  a  good  French  philofopher,  and  that  the  petitioners) 
having,  at  leafl  as  far  as  a  petition  is  evidence  of  intentions,  renounced 
the  riw/and  /f/»/or^i/ jurifdidion  of  the  ChurCh  of  Rbme  in  thef<*  realms, 
he  has  lived  too  long  in  this  liberal  age  to  deem  ft-c/^^/W  jurifdidlion  a 

\    matter  of  any  importance,  and  is  too  wife  to  attempt  any  aftual  proceed- 

^    ing  upon  fuch  an  exploded  principle  of  authority.    It  is  true  that  his 
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hoWwh  is,  at  mrfent>  und^er  the  toitiiMi  of  a  j^iX  phiiolbpheri  wlie,  with 
ts  macli  liber?jit.y^  as  any  Britiih  ftateffiiilii*  Has  avowed  his  indiiTereBce  for 
all  religions;  having  from  an  Atheid  t:{rofefled  himfelf  st  Mahonieua,  and 
from  i  Mahometan,  a  Roman  ^atholic  ChriiUan ;  mmch  good  may  the  \ 
petitioners  derive  from  their  new  profelytei  It  is  true  alio,  that  thrtynui* 
nical  dominion  formerly  eilabltihed  at  Rome  is  no  longer  to  hefoond  a1^» 
and  thit  the  preftnt  Pope  is  led  ahOut,  to  a^  in  fhe  coronation  farces  of 
this  Roman  Catholic-Chriiiian,  Mahometan  Mountebank,  with  little  motf 
ceremony  than  that  with  which  hisholinefs  is  chaired,  as  a  reMcard  forfQaie 
of  the  benefits.intended^to  this  country*  on  the  5th  of  Novenfber.  But 
while  the  Pope  £till  clamis,,what  l^y  the  ccmftttuti^  of  their  Gharchke 
muft  claim,  and  what  they  do  not  even  profefs  to  deny  him»  ah  ictM^iktl 
jmifiUBiM  in  thefe  realms,  I  confefs  .|  derive  no  comfort  from  refleaitt  oa 
his  prefent  fitnation.  When  I  meditate  on  the  charader  of  his  immeSsts 
patron,  how  can  I  avoid  beholding,  in  t^is  degrad^  pre]ate,'a  jiewerfcl 
milrumeitt  to  forward  the.pfojeds  o^  this  uno^nified  and  unprincipled 
mfurperi  who  at  this  moment  perhaps  wat<Aes  with  an  anxioas  e^e,  tke  \ 
.  meafure  bow  in  agitatiop^  not  without  fome  hope  of  fedung  us  fall  iata 
■the  fnare  whieh  is  laid  for  qsjt  and  6f  transferring  the  civil  war,,  which  has 
lately  ra^ed  in  Ireland,  into  the  heart  of  this  kingdom. 

For^  Sir,  if  this  meafare  is  adopted,  it  cannot  be  fo,  in  tnjr  appre^hsion^ 
iwtthout  extreme  danger  both  to  our  proteflant  diurch  and  to  our  monarchy; 
neither  of  which  I  iuppo!e  Will  be  furrendered  without  gntet  d:ertion«  tft 
defend  them. 

As  it  is  confidently  aflerted.  Sir,  (hat,  to  grant  that  equality  whibb  is 
demanded  in  this  petition,  is  a  certain  method  of  eftabliihii^geneml  tran- 
c|uillity,  and  annihilating  kit  feuds  and  animofi ties,  I  woi]|PLafk,  whether 
it  has  ever  been  found  in  hiftory  or  experience,  that  feo^s  ana^animo/ttiet- 
have  been  annihilated  by  pbcing  the  contending  parties  on  terms  of  equa- 
lity ?  In  my  opinion.  Sir,  wherever  I'ach  hopes  faave^een  held^eut,  andof 
this,  mulliplied  inllances  have  occurred,  they  have  proved  wholly  unfooadedi 
a^id  all  effofl^  of  this  kind  have  concluded  in  fetting  the  advecfaries on  f 
](lage  of  conteft  t«/  begin  the  battle  anew.    Is,  then,  the  CSiiurch  of  Eogiand 
io  crouch  to  her  akdrertary,  and,  adopting  the  liberal  fpirit  of  the  tines;  l« 
admit  the  Roman  Catholic  corruptions  as  matters  of  no  importance^  oris  - 
ihe  to  (ind  herfelf  again  in  the  i^me  fit^uation  in  which  Ihe  was  placed  at 
the  Reformation i  Is  the  fame  dreadful  contefl  to  be  renewed?  qvuH  (h^ 
be  gratuitouOyput  in  jeopardy  a  fecond  time,-  and  rouft  all  the  fatdl  k^f* 
which  hav^  for  (bme  years  flept,  be  revived  and  rage,  'till  vtdtpry  (ballag^a 
declare  for  one  of  ihe  contending  parlies  ?  .         .  .  ' 

Xhis  is  a  profpeQ  truly  alarmiug,^and  yet  it  is  fach  as  naturally  arises  fiom 
the  prefent  lituation  of  affairs. 

Many  caufesconcu^r  to  convince  me,  that  it  is  (carcely  poilible  the  RoiMi^ 
Catholics  of  Ireland  (hould  be  contented  with  the  grant  of  thole  privif 
leges,  which  alone  they  profefe  to  claim  bj  this  petition.  It  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  conceffion  to.  engender  frefli  claims,  and  it  onhappily  empoweri 
Ihe  claimant  to  enforce  them.  The  laA  indulgence  granted  to  the  pe- 
titioners, is  no  flight  evidence  of  this  ;  bat  if  we  confider  the  fituaiioD  iit 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Clagv  iland,  undoubtedly  the  great  prumot^rs 
of  this  meafure,  we  (hall  readily  perceive  how  little  protmility  there  is> 
that  the  prefent  claims  ftiould  be  final.  >       \ 

Wje  are  afked.  Sir,  pabUdy,  to  pro&ia  our  iBdiff^reixse  hi  oar  ^gion^ 
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and  (or  t|)«  moralft  of  the  ^ple,  in  order  that  fome  few.  6f  the  Laity 
ajDong  the  Roman  CatholR^s  of  Iretand,  in^y  becbnie  members  '  olP  ftiirlia* 
^xnent,  and  flieriffs  of  counties,  and  officers  in  the  army  and  nsivy,  Biit/SJf, 
i^heii:  the  Laity  have  thus  obtamed  all  thatihey  have  left  to  afk,  in'wHat 
fitaation  will  the  Ch^  find  themselves  .^'Let  us  rdcolle(^,'Sfr;  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clergy  once  formed  the  eftabRflied  Church  bP  this  kingHbSm. 
They  were  originally  in  poflieffibnV  tliey  had  temporal  as  well'ds' feccl^- 
aftical  jurifdiciion  ;.  they  were  magiftrates ;  they  fate  in  the  Houfe  of  PeleVs^ 
and  they  enjo^^ed  the  revenues  now  appropriated  to  the  fup[i<irt  of  the  pro- 
teftant  eflablilhed  Clergv.  T  know  but  one  ground  upon' yv^ich  they*lK?ve 
been  ekpluded  from  all  the fe,  and  that  is  the  cturnpiion  rjf  their  Chtir^ch,  *  if 
"vye  admit,  as  we  niuft  do,  by  complying  with  the  terms  of  thefr  petition^ 
either  th^t  their  Church  is  not  corrupt,  or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference^ 
whether  it  is  so  or  no,  I  would  afk,  upon  what  principle  we  (hall  pretend 
to  exclude  them  fi*om  the  revenues  and  dignifies  of  the  eftablifltment  ? 
When  their  Laity  are  admitted  to  lit  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  hovy  are  tv*e 
to  exclude  their  titular  bilhops,  who  prove  to  us  incontrov^rtibly,  by  ftill 
retaining  their  empty  titles,  how  little  they  are  difpofed  to  give  up  their 
pretenfions  ?  When  the  Laity  have  obtained  all  that  they  now  afk,  with 
how  much  more  weight  and  authority  may  they  not  come  forward  and  fay, 
*'  You  have  admitted  the  juftice  of  our  claims,  but  you  detain  from  us  our 
property*  and  deny  us  our  privileges.  You  leave  to  us  the  burthen  of  main- 
taining a  vaft  body  of  clergy  who  have  an  undoubted  right  to  public  fup- 
port.  If  we  cannot  perfuade  you  to  do  juftice,  and  to  difpoffefs  thofe* 
whp  have  folong  ufurped  our  feats,  and  enjoyed  our  eftates,  at  leaft  admit 
u«  to  share  with  them  :  admit  us  at  leafl,  to  an  equal  participation  in  tk'e^ 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  Church,  with  the  fppilers  of  our  inheri* 
tance i"  The  petitioners  are  aware.  Sir,  how  valid  they  will  render  fuch 
claim«,.bv  the  admitfion  of  ihofe  preferred  in  their  petition,  and,  there- 
fore* anticipate  the  objections  which  m^  be  made  on  thatfcore,  by  profeflp^ 
incthat  they  do  not  mean  to  claim  either  the  dignities  or  emoluments  of  the 
Church.  I  truft.  Sir,  that  we  are  not  fo  far  gone  in  modern  liberality  as  to 
frame  our  adiions  upon  the  profeOions  of  a  petition  to  Parliament,; though  I 
do  not  fee  how  far  ihof'e  perfohs  who  fupport  their  prefent  claims  could^ 
confidently,  refill  fuch  farther  demands;  nor' do  I  perceive  in  them  any 
fuch  difpofition  as  would  incline  them  to  hclitate  at  acceding  to  thenj; 
whenever  it  might  be  deemed  proper  that  they  fhould  be  preferred.        ' 

It  is  not  only  probable  that  the  petitioners  will;  by  farther  claims,  and  by 
iill  other  means,  endeavour  to  promote  the  eftabliftiment.  of  their  religion  r 
but  they  are  bound  by  every  tie  of  conscience,  as  well  as  interest  {o  to  ioj^ 
and  by  conceding  to  claim  after  claim,  we  are  only  increaling  theh-  pdwer 
to  promote  this  greiat,  and  neceffary  end  and  aim  of  all  their  proceeding's. 
They  have  never  pretended  to  give  up  any  of  the  dodrineV  of  (he  Romaii 
Church  ;  nor  do  they,  nor  dai-e  they,  deny  thtft  they  profess  that  great  and 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  unity  of  their  Church,  by  which  all  Prof  eflan'i 
are  condemned  as  heretics.  They  have  told  us  in  this  petition,  how  con- 
fcientioolly  and  fcrupuloufiy  they  adhere  to  their  religious  opinions,  and  it 
is  fair  to  give  tliero  credit  for  this  aflertion,  as  no  other  caufe  can  be  affighed 
for  their  feparation  from  our  communion.  ' 

With  fuch  principles,  in  what  light  rhuft  everjrconftientiooi  Roman Catho* 
He  look  upon  the  eflabliftied  Proteflant  Church  of  England  ?  Tliey  muA  flxi 
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UppQ  ilj  ntA^fimply  M  ad  utur^eitimt^  but  At  vciliereikdumrpi^tliil^^ 
ffnd  revenues*  wblcb  of  rjgbt  belong  to  them;,  and  Uiey  cannot  but  regard 
it  mtd  horror,  «9  conCgniog  to  eternal  pcrdition^/almofi  the  whok  popd^ 
^n  of  a  f^rge  kingdom.  Is  it  not  Qien  rea1KM>abIjf  to  he  expededi  Aat 
perfonsaAing  ^nder  the  influence  of  fach  principles,  (hoald  nnceeveiy  ex* 
ertion  to  overturn  an  enabltfiimept  fo  inimicat  to  their  interefis,  and  whkb 
^  .l^r  religion  muifi  lead  them  to  look  upon  with  fo  much  abhorrence  aDdd«> 
*  teftation?  Nor  Jet  us  flatter  ourfelves that  the  danger  whidi  thmteosour 
efiahlifiinient  from  fuch  principles  is  to  be  segarded  as  trivial,  either  with 
refped  to  thpfe  whofe  intereR  it  is  to  promote  thefe  deflgns,  or  thofe  wl» 
•re  likely  to  become  the  tools  and  inllruments  bjr  which'they  are  to  be  csr- 
lied  on. 

I  need  hot  tell  ydu»  Sir,  that,  whenih^  are  called  upon  to  ad  ferthein* 
ferefts  of  their  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cler^  aredert,  vigilant,  aod 
acute^  fubtle,  infinuating  and  perfeveruig,  and,  if  oocaflon  requires  it, 
boldv  beyond  mod  other  orders  of  men.  Their  iiifiuence  over  their  cob*  ' 
greg9,tions  in  general,  jsgreat«  but  over  the  low  and  ignorant,  amongfhbfe  * 
■ivho  com^fe  them*  it  is  almoft  unlimited.  Nor  have  we  the  leaflr^Qt» 
hope  that  the  corruptions  of  their  Church  may  be  fuffered  to  fpread  amon; 
the  members  of  our  proteftant  communion  withfafety,  un46r  fochcondod 
and  dire6lion.  The  purity  of  reflgion  is,  among  the  generality  of  mankind, 
but  an  indifferent  pledge  of  its  ftabilily.  Men  are  eager  to  get  rid  of  tlie 
rellraints  it  iropoies,  ^nd*  where  9  commutation  is  OTOred  to  then,  where 
external  obfervanc^s  may  bt:  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  rel^tous  duties,  of 
foipe  dodlrine  is  prqpofed  which  render:*  thofe  duties  nugatory  or  onoecef- 
iaxSt  they  are  eaiily  led  to  acqulefce  in  the  change  \  and  if  this  be  tbe 
caile,/  as  it  oHen  is,  with  men  of  fuffictent  intelligence  aiid  informationi  Ki^w 
jthall  thid  weak  and  uninformeid,  the  great  bulK  of  every  comtnonityi  w^* 
ftand  thefedudlion  ?  Will  it  be  neceflary  to  fuggeft  to  you^  Sir,  the  dn^i 
ful  profped  which  the  poflibility  that  thefe  efforts  (hould  be  fuccefsfol  iioUi 
out  to  us?  If  they  (hould  prevfLilto  thedeflrudion  of  our  eflablilhed  Clrorcii, 
the  monarchy  of^this  kingdom,,  a^  fecured  in  tlie  Prbteftant  line  is  deputed 
frofn  us,  XJf  th^y  (hould  fucceed  to  the  fedu6lioh  of  any  considerable  bod; 
of  the  pf^ple,  how  long  may  it  Feafonably  be  expected,  that  a  monardu. 
deemed  an  heretic  by  the  greater  p^rt  of  hrs  fubje£ts,  will  be  pennUtej  to  '^ 
reign?  Tbefe,  Sir,  are  awful  considerations,  and  weB  worthy  of  oornoft 
ienotts  meditation.  Amidft  all  tl^efe  caufes  of  .alarm  and  apprebenfioHi  1 
confe&vthat  Lftrive  in  vain  to  difcover  any  advantages  likely  to  enfoe  ^^ 
ih^'^^option  of  the  meafure  now  in  queftion,  e)fcept  that  fatisfadion  ^kb 
y^ill  refult,  tjO  thole  who  poflpone  all  other  pf^oral  confiderations  to  the|nre 
exigence  of  certain  metaphyUcal  rights  ofcitixenthip,  from  admitting  a  few 
]ndtvidoa]s  tp  the  few  remaining  privilege^  from  which  they  are  at  prefeot 
debarred;  fe\y^  however,  as  they  are«  i  think  it  would  be  extremely  (ho* 
gerous  to  grant  tbem/as  they/  feem  to  me  to  form  ihe  kfl  barrier  whtcb  isleft 
io  defend  our  prefent  ecclefiaftical  eftabli(bment  and  the  Proteftant  fiicceffi(H» 
of  the  Crown,  as  fettled  i^t  the  Hevolution.  This,  Sir,  which  I  have  points 
cut«  feems  to  be  tbe  only  A4vaiitage  which  the  promoten  of  this  mealiue 
can  promife  to  therafelves:  but  tbe  er^ls  I  bare  fuggefted,iu  likely  to  attend 
i^,  are  neitheir  the  pouduce  ofabeateid  or  defponding  imagtnatiooi;  tbey 
•re  neitli^  eiNiggerated  nor  improb^ible.  Let  me  concIa&  by  ieriosfljf 
%ikin|j^  you,  whether  the  advanlUge  to  be  expedled  11  •quivafeat  to  tb 
«iik  likely  lo  be  iiiciived  ?  Wbcn  tb^  ftate  fliill  ba^e  Memnly  iec(fnised 
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be  preienfionil  of  thit  corrupt  Church;  when  it  (hall  hitve  (h^meleTsI/ 
avowed^  H  not  its  conieippt  for  the  Chriftian  religioni.iti  philofophical  in« 
diflfbrence  towards  it;  when  the  candour  and  liberality  of  the  Frenc|L 
fcKbo!  (hall  have  obtained  an  obvi'bu^  influence  over  our  public  debated  I 
ai)id  when«  laHly,  Sir,  the  pra6lica):e(fe<fi  of  fuch conduct  iliall  have  becoobe 
maliifed;  when  our  flreets  (hall  be  crowded  ^ith  procedions;  when  we  (half 
be  openly  invited  tp  adore  a  wafer  in  one  place,  an  image  in  a  fecon'd,  and 
a  relique  in  a  third.^  when  pllgriramages  and  bennance^  fliall  be  again 'pufa-» 
licly  edabftQied ;  when  the  ablurdities  of tran(iib{!antia£iop,  and  the  unlcrlpi' 
toral  dcx^trine  of  purgatory,  (hall  be  openly  taught;  ivheri  indulgences  $c 
fin  (hall  be  foM  by  papal  commiflion;  and  manfe^  for  the  dead  (hall  be  pub- 
licly celebrated,  and  it  (hall  be  afked,  "  to  what  end  have  sttl  Ihefe  lacH- 
fices  been  made?''  t  declare.  Sir,  fatisfied  as  1  am,  that  td  lidcede  to 
thefe  demands,  (6  far  from  producing  tranquillit;%  would  only  engender 
fikrtlier  claims,  and  that  no  claims  remaki  which  can  be 'acceded  tp  witholit 

'^'  iiliminent  danger,  lam  at  a  lofs  to  coticeive  ^hat^anlwer  can  V  gtve'n, 

Vxcept  that  certain  Citizent  have  been  admitted  to  c^r'tarin  ciiril  firnttioiis^ 

''Which  they  claimed  a  right  upon  abdract  priricipfes  to  exercife;  ; 

But,  (hould  it  be  contended.  Sir,  that  from  the  general  reiihiixon  of 

religious  principle  which  unhappily  difting ui(hes  this  period;  there  is  to 

danger  of  any.  fuch  fcdu6lion  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  all  the  effedt  of 

that  mummery  which  the  Roman  Catholic  fuperi!ition  mi^y  difplay  to  alltA'e 

W,  will  be  to  produce  deriflon;  let  me  afk,  whether  it  is  advifeable  to  increafe 

the  prevalent  fpiiit  of  irreligion  by  a  gratuitous  adoption  of  thdfecdrrQptibnt 

iirhich  dif|;race  the  Chn(tian  Faith  ?  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  th^  bulk  of 

the  people  have  fo  much  difcerfiroent  as  nicely  to  leparate  religioixl  frool  - 

its  abuies,  and  to  ridicule  the  one  without  imbibing  fome  contempt  foi 

the  other  f  or  will  the  prefent  Church  and  State  be  more  fecure  under  a 

Woad  diffiifion  of  atheiiUcal  principles,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 

]l6n^i(h  fuperftitionf  The  Kiftory  of  France  during  the  lad  cetitury,  wilt>  I 

'  1»elieve,  anfwer  ^oth  thefe  queftions.    If  the  corruptions  of  the  Rdmlfli 

Church  have,  as  is  contended,  wrought  a  decay  of  its  power  and  inRuenCe^ 

the  feature  which  is  fuppofed  to  mark  that  decay,  is  well  worth  out  ferioui 

attention.     Through  a  confiderable  part  of  Burope,  that  fi^rllltioii  \i 

•  known  to  have  given  wav  to  fecret  or  avowed  Atheifni*  Siich  is  that 
alarming  feature  which  is  fuppofed  to  mark  the  decay  and  portend  the  <Kf- 
folution  of  the  Roman  fuperflition.  Shall  we  then  invite  this  inf^fftionf^ 
are  we  in  futh  an  high  ftate  of  religions  purity^  and  perfedi^n^  that  w^ 
can  fuffer  without  injury  a  free  and  unlimited  circulation  of  thofe  cornip* 
cidns  which  have  manifellly  contributed  to  the  g;rowth  and  prevalence  of 
Atheifm  ?  or  are  we  not  rather  bound  by  every  printijpfe  Or  duty  and  in* 


tbgether  fuch  thoughts 
this  momentous  ^ueftion,  I  confefs  without  much  ofdef  dr  method;    If  I 
.  have  been  able  to  fugged  to  yon,  any  tkiiig  Vhich  you  haVe  liptyet  con* 
.£4fred>  the  end  I  prppofed  to  my(<?lf  will  be  anfwere^. 

I  am  happy  in  jfubfcribing  inyAillr, 
'  PfearSiri 

Yoursi^.  A;  & 


Pli 
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On  MtTHODiSM  and  the  £v  Angelica!  Magazine. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  HAVE  repeatedly  obferved  in  your  admirable  work  a  difpofilipn  to 
watch  the  jprogrefs  of  melhodiftical  as  well  as  other  levelling.  Yob 
have  attacked  with  ftrong  and  poignant  fe verity  all  thofe  who  endeaYOur 
by  cant  to  ftir  up  the  people  againll  the  lawful  clergy  of  the  country,  and 
Other  conftitu tea  attthori ties.     You  have  reprobated  the  principle  of  infi- 

*  viduals  prefuming  to  dictate  to  cxifting  authority^  and  the  Jacobin  fdieocs 
of  overawing  all  corporations  and  orders  by  proceedings  in  inafs.  Yoor 
efforts  in  this  part  of  the  caufe  have  often  appeared  to  me  of  the  mo/lmo- 

.  imentous  magnitude;  but  were  I  to  feled  an  in  (lance  beyond  the  reft,  it 
lyould^be  your  exhibition  t>f  Rowland  HilPs  tour,  about  1800.  Iwifc^ 
tSir,  yott  would  regularly  devote  a  fmall  portion  of  your  repofitor^f^  ik 
often  as  poflible,  to  the  expofure  of  the  MethodiAs^  and  another  f^  who 
now  chjme  in  with  them,  called  in  Scotland  AntiburgherSeceders;  butin 
England  they  have  a  name  more  hifloricsdly  appropriate  to  their  fpiriland 
objeds ; — the  Indejiendents, 

One  of  the  proj«61s  in  which  Methodids  and  Independents  agree  i^  (be 

,  eftablifliment  of  a  very  cheap  Magazine,  which,  like  Tom  Paine's  works, 
iliall  be  dilTeminated  among  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders.  This  per- 
formance is  called  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and^  one  of  its  grand  pur- 
pofes  is  to  encourage  a  contempt  of  all  human  learning;  and  to  regard  th« 
methodiilical  Evangelifm  alone.    The  numbers  for  the  year  )S04  contain 

.  a  feries  of  biography,  exhibiting  th^  lives  of  fix  ignorant,  an4  tiwo  ig-( 
noF^nt  and  profligate  men,  who,  without  any  illumination,  butlbatwhich 
they  cfainied  from  the  Spirit,  became  methodiRical  preachers^  and  were 
iield  up  by  the  biographer  as  models  of  perfefiion.  One  of  thefe,  ac- 
cording to  his  biflorian,  had  been  a  long  time  a  footman  in  a  holy  familyi 
and  was  a  moft  pious- and  eloquent  preacher.  Another  was  a  journeymaD 
inftrument-maker ;  a  third  a  dyex;  a  fourth  a  peafant^  and  to  forth  with 

,   the  reft,  which  are  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  riders  of  tbefecoiii' 

!  ppfi'tions.  The  objed  of  fuch  an  attempt  is  obvious.  The  Methodifts,  a» 
a  body,  are  ignorant;  the  Church,  as  a  body,  are  learned.  Tbcfe  i^ 
norartt  agitators  wifh  to  reprefent  fuch  ignorance  as  the  biographers  dc- 

.  fcri.bc,  and  they  themfelves  experience  in  their  own  perfons,  as  a  p^fecl 
qualification  for  being  an  evangelical  preacher,  and  triumphing  over  every 
i^ducated  and  informed  clergyman.  Eftabliftilhedo6lrinethal  Parte,  iht 
Ibotman  r  and  Jackfon,  the Icnife-grinder*,  without  any  acquireipents  bo* 
thofe  whicb  flow  fo  liberally  from  the  holy. Spirit,  are  perfediy  fit  Ibr 
preaching  and  teaching  thfe  Gofpel  of  Chrift ;  and  you  open  the  fad* 
claim  to  all  the  taylors,  coblers,  and  weavers  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a 
Jatrtude  in  the  quali^cations  of  inilrudlion,  naturally  lead^t  to  a  correfpond- 
ing  latitude  in  the  exercife  of  power.  If  Charles  Parfons,  the  footman, 
be  allowed  to  furpafs  Dr.  HorTeley,  the  prelate,  in  the  gifts  of  fpiritual  il- 
lumination (as  mod  unqueftionably  every  Methodift*  would  aflert)  mif  not 
John  Clout,  the"  ditcher,  on  the  very  ikme  principle,  be  a  fitter  man  fof 


Sec  the  biography  of  die  Evangelical  Magazine  for  \^\fassm 
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the  fiiprenie  management  of  fpiritaal  concerns  than  Dr.  Sulton,  the  pri*  • 
nSate.    The  obj^6l  U  the  deilrudion  of  fubordiiiation^  and  .the  confaliOn 
of  all  ranks  and  orders. 

•When  we  retrace  the  hiftory  of  the  Metbadtds^.at  le^ft  Whitfield's  fet . 
of  theip>  we  can  eaiilyfind  the  origjn  of  the  levelling  ideas  whi^  they 
ha?e  never  failed  to  exhibit  when  occafion  offered;  although  they.Au- 
dloufly  and  anxiouQy  profefs  the  contrary  fen ti  oxen ts  of  obedience^  to  go- 
vernment. I  care  not  for  their  profeiiions  but  Uieir  cOodvA. . .  They  feod 
ahoat  emiffaries  to  (Hrup  the  mafs  of  the  pieople  to  a  hatred  and  cbiUempc 
of  their  edabliihed  clergy.  This  mode  they  have  purfued  ;from  thetinw. 
Whitfield  firA  got  himlelf  a  footing ;  and  1-  cannpt  adoiit  the  <  coniiant  af- , 
lailantB  of' our  lawful  Church  and  eccleliaftical  conditution  to  be  deemed; 
Iriendx  of  government.  Why  do  they  hale  the  Church?  Bccaule,  from 
the  very  beginning,  Whitfiela  and  his  followers .adopted.the.dodlrines of 
Calvin,  the  an ti- hierarchical  and  anti-monarchical  diflurber  of  Kings  and 
*  —  Biihops  in  the  fix  teen  th  century.  Calvin  was  a  noted  leveller;  the  Me* 
[  ^^ihodiils,  to  imitate  him,  muft  be  noted  levellers. too.  Many  changes  they 
^Imderwent,  but  in  none  d.d  the  Methodiils  lofe  their  Calviniiiic  or  level^ 
linjg  ideas.  Thefe  fluck  to  them  in  all  changes;  and  they  are  flilLa  let  of 
diiafieded  levellers,  watching  an  opportunity  of  degrading  conilituted  aiv- 
thority,  fubverting  eilabli(l)ed  power,  and  introducing  nieaCures  of  grcal 
national  detriment;  As  Calviniftic  levellers  the  Methodifls,  in  their  bicK 
grapby,  endeavour,  to  exalt  ignorance,  and  to  give  power  to  unfitnefs..  A& 
Calviniftic  levellers,  (rue  lo  the  fame  principle,  they  endeavour  to  raife  the 
mob  in  mafs  again  ft  clerical  individuals  and  orders.  As  Cdlvini  flic  level* 
Ittrs  they  endeavour  to  deilroy  other  conHituents  of  national  difiin^lion  and 
importance.  Thence  a  great  object  of  their  Evangelical  Magazine  is  to 
',  de^noy  oor  African  and  Weft  India  trade,,  that  from  official  documents  are 
pff^ved  toconfift  of  more  than  half  the  trade  of  the  country ;  and  aot  fa- 
(i^fied  with  this  fcheme,  they  earneftly  urge  the  fuppreiTion  M^  all  eooi- 
merce,  as  may  be  (een  in  number^  of  their  traclft;  but  moft  completely  m 
their  Evangelical  Magazine.  All  thefe  acts  I  impute  to  thie  operation  of 
Calviniftic  levelling,  becaul'e  they  all  obvioufly  tend  to  acx:omplifh  that 
,    purpofe. 

.    «i The  Evangelical  Methodifts are  rlftng  confideraMy  in  influence;  and  it 

^      appears  that  one  mode  which  they  propofe  for  maintaining  that  authority 

"X^^;  IS  to  proGCire  Uie  command  of  fundry  Church  livings;  their  ringleaders  are 

-     dextrous,  and  their  richeft  votaries  are  credulous.    The  movers  prevail  on 

lAie  puppets  to  purchafe  whatever  livings  they  can  procure^  and  to  beftoviT 

Ihem  on  melhodiftical  preachers,  qualined  as  the  biography  ef  their  own 

Evangelical  Magazine  bears  teJlimony ;  and   thus  a  door  is  opened  for 

Cbai^.Parfon8,  the  footman ;  and  Jackfon,  the  knife-grinder,  to  become 

^,  members,  and  beneficed  members  of  the  Church  of  England.    Th^re  is 

'    an  obvious  check  however  to  the  appointment  u)f  fuch  perroas  to  eftab- 

liftied  livings.     Where  are  they  to  get  orders  ?    If  the  chaplains,  and  other 

e^miners  under  bifhops,  probe  fufncteht.Iy  lite  powers  of  the  candidate, 

.  and  inveftigate  his  chara6lor,  an  incapable  or  improper  peribn  could  h'ever 

Ipe  ordained.     On  the  difcharge  of  this  duty  of  chaplains  depends  In  a 

great   meafure    the    exclufion    from    orders    of    ignorant    methodiftical 

.    preachers,  whofe  patrons  are  difpofed  to  remunerate  their  nonfenfe  dr 

mifchief  by  valuable  preferments.      If  the  chaplains,   and  other  <onfi- 

F  f  3  dential 
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deatid  ugB^U  of  oai  preachers/  arc  fufllctentlf  dfsep  «i»ii  co»|)ff0|0Q^Ke  ki 
tkeir  exsminalions  of  Meth^dift  preachers,  they  wil|  find  they  muft  rejeft 
the  greater  number  of  them  for  (heer  ignorance  and  ilUteraiii^e*  No  mai^ 
of'tafents  or  learning  wiH  have  recourfe  to  cant  or  pretexts  of  diirine  ii- 
lamination,  becaufe  hp  can  anfwer  his  purpbf<£s  without  fucb  expeclienit* 
If  an  examiner  find  a  candidate  (or  orders,  ipilead  of  opening.  Qp  tke 
mnd  ftibjedir  of  ethics  and  religipn,  whining  about  the  Spirit  otpodj  kl 
wm  probe  bis  learning  the  more  clofely.  1  fliall  not,  Mr.  £^tf)C»  k^ 
wanting  in  humble  attempts  to  lay  before  yoii  lads  and  truths^  concemiaf 
the  proceedings  of  (h!e  Methodifi$  ;  bat }  wifli  yoa  could  more  freqaeotlj 
devote  your  powerftil  mind,  ta  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  £vaagelicsd 
Magaape. 

•'  A  FRIEND  Tp  ESTAB^SHMENTS. 


TO    THE    EDITOR.  \ 

IT  appears,  frem  Mr.  Overton  and  otherSi*  that  certain  obfervationa  oi| 
Original  Sin  and  Regcpcration^  which  dropped  from  my  p^n-in  the  ar- 
ffoiir  oiXh^^Hawkerian  Controverfy,  h^ve  left  on  foma  minds  an  impreffioo 
unfavourable  to  my  "  biifinity''  But,  on  reviiin'g  my  Letters  to  HaWl^et^ 
t  perceive  npthlng  Ip  juOify  the  cipmion,  that|  am  not  a  f!ri^  believer  in^uT  • 
<;hurch  do6{rines,  as  delivered  fn  the  thirty-nine  Articles.  There  is  a  littlf 
i:iQte,  indeed,  refpe^ing  the  damnation  of  infants  unbaptifed,  which,  from 
the  omiflipn  of  a  lingie  Word  by  the  printer  in  the  ^rft  edition  of  my  ferft  . 
better  to  Hawker,  might  have  taofed*  a  mkconeept^n  of  my  i^^v*-  { 
ments:  But/ iii  the  fecond  edition,  the  error  wasredi/ied.     [See  Pp.  4o^ 

'  That  the  deprayily  of  tlie  human  heart  is  (he  fouiKlation  of  the  atoner 
lanent  ofChrift — niaivs  utter  unWorthinefs,  and  Chris's  alM'u^cieiKy,  haa 
been  the  main  rubje6l  of  aU  my  pulpit  difcourfes— ^tbe  Wv/>W  Vi/— the  iwisi 
0fitjxnsmokm,  blending  itfelf  with  the  whole  mafs,  from  the  time  of  my  Qr« 
dination  to  the  prefent  moment.     Thfs  includes  a  Tpace  of  twenty»tw# 
years.     During  this  period,  1  have  ferved  churches  th^t  required  two  fcr* 
mpns  every  Sunday.     And  one  of  the  two  has  been,  for  the  moft  pei^  ^T   ^ 
pwn  compofitibn.     Oji  an  attentive  examination  of  ihef^  difoourtes,  cveti' 
Air.  Overton  Would  he  Torced  to  acknowledge, '^th^t  thp  fatt  of  maa,  tki^ 
liereditary  corruption  of  the  human  race,  the  atonement,  the  vicartoin  iam 
crifice,  the  fenfe  of  qur  dejirraded  flate,  the  operation  of  the  fioly  Spirit,  ooa 
fple  refvkge  in  the  merits  oFChriA,  are  the  do^rines  that  pefvad^  them  alL 
4ind,  whcfe  I  have  had  recourfe  to  others  for  afR fiance,  thtty  hayenolbeeii    ^ 
fieathen  phibfophers,  but  Chriftian  divihe^-^not.thofe  mere  moraUi^s  with 
whon^  the  Calyinift  has  be^n  pfeufed  to  allbciate  me,  but;  whom,  jn  com* 
nipn  with  the 'Calvinirt,^  I  defplfe.     The  charad^ers  v^ith  whom  I  hafp 
*'  taken  fweet  counfel,  and  walked  in  the  Houfe  oi  G^,#«  fricn48»"  h»v# 
b^en  no  other  than  a  Bagot  and  a  Jackson,  a  PoRTaus  and  a  Bo&nI| 
1^  Wilson  iand  a  Whitaker.     It  was,  at  one  time,  my  fjlvoi^Fite  reli|;in 
i^us  exe  re  ire  to  reduce,  where  I  found  it  pra<5!icable,  a  learned' dil'qalfiliOQ 
to  a  popular  difcourfe,'  or  raife  the  too  famiSar  addre'f$  to  si  becoOarng  efeva* 


if  on.     i  iiave  preaebed,  on  th#pip|^ic$«  wjb^^r  ^vg^-a^  Jfickfom^ 
ilyle  adapted  to  a- country  congtegatioiv:  4^«  J9»i^iO|ni$<iQ  ^^*°%^Ky^^ 

fon  not  uiipleafing,  I  believe,  to.  m^xi^^itfMte^.tjiaMgfe.fipi  fe&^iptdli^j^ 
to  coiBtnon  hearers.  /.i   w  .  ,, ,,  ..  j  .^        ,  ,i^ 

That  the  carrent of  Jii^  religfoa$  fenthnents  tiffough  1^%  lias-  E^ciT'Aich 
ms  I  now  reprefent  them :— rtnat  i  -fa^^ralwa^^i  r^are4  tne  naxx^es  i  Havejaft 
mentioned,  will  be  Aifficiently  proved  by  a  reiere^e  to  my  writings.  li| 
f*  The  Ensiifii  Omimri*  I  bavi»  fpok^n  of  Bifiu>p  ;£agot  (ceflciliag. on^  whoTe 
^poilolic  piety  I  have  ofl^n  dropped  a  tear)  inai^iA  ot  entHii/ifirm;  Ibat 
muil   furely  preclude  from  the  moft  unpandid  mtivd  lv«ry  ii(W4  of  afl^« 

1    t.i«j.  ■     - "  In  thofaa^^ues^  Aatievft  '   .  * 

O'er^rph'd  a  Baoot^  proud  to  embewa^sfochwnpriti^    : 
'  Surh  virtues  in  ^eiri^Aerable  (hada^  - ,  r 

There,  muling  oft  on  future  ft?enes,  tte^filrmed      '  ,  ^r 

The  profpedt  of  ideal  goodf  taflow         <  .  ^': 

FrpiTi  his  ^mpaffion'd  prieajchiyig/'  ...',, 

P.  \5$.  rThirdifiditibn.j    ' 

Of  Bagol,  it  miglUh  havib  liaapi  ^\x\f  faid  r  "  Qv^iflM^,  jri|(f*^  wrxioEf #  en  % 
-^fiia^'fiam**  Ih,  BigiH'lt  ap];irpbalii»«.«pf  ipjf  4qopda^  during  mv  refi- 
dence  at  Chr lA  Church,  will  always  be  the  ioufce  of  (he  pureft  pleafure 

ipmii:      .  ■   \  ■;     •  ' :''  r    '  -''  ^'  ''-"^ 

To  the  prefent  D^Vi  of  Chrifl'Chinth  I  had  ifever  t1^kpaour^^lri# 
introduced;  though  (it  feems  fuperiiuoas  to  fay)/ lo'Nii<  h^<^ftiiml9r-$ 
bave  uniiormly  Ipoked;wiibVeiij^l«f)0;»    To  hisiiif  a^^ng, J  hanr/rtqucntlv 

Jtfteped  with  (Migbl;  ai)4>.  r^ttrning  tp.  my  rq<miyt  waf  able  .to  recoUea 
md  write  a  very  copfidarablef  patriion  of  (he  A^i^i^^iq';  ^  p/oQeIr  with  which 
I  was  feMpm  fatisfied^  whoaaJj^mpting  to.  n^^ver  wjia^  I.  had  heard  from 
any  other  preacher.  »' 

Of  my  early  attention^  to  Foi^lefif  <a|id<  Horne,  my  EagU%«  Ofator  will  alio 
feearwiinefs:  >     ..  -         ' 

^-Tbo'PbKTEtyiJ  ffrlfce 


'  •   ^ 


By  cppjiou^  feniimept  cpndens'd  and'ffrpng; 

-- — '^ — ^Tlio' MoaNfifcayclbithe 

His  thougfttsin  beaut€<Ju$  metaphbif,  he'knoy^ 
To  difcipline  his  fahcy  J  to  coiumand' 
The  heart,  aiKl  By  fapiilisur  accents  mo^' 

TheChimianfbul:*'— ---P.  1H5.  " 

< .  ,  .  • 

My  Ode  oh  Bifliop  Wilfon,  one  of  my  firft  lyric  pieces,  will  concur  witfcr 
Otber  evidence,  to  fhew  that  religious  dilpoiitioh  df  mind,  which, my ad^r- 
iaries  have  fa  uncharitably  tailed  in  queltion.  I  vfBX  not  perfdnaOy  ItnenMI 
^Btftiop  Wilfon :  It  was  my  mvefence  Sot  kU  chairai6knr  prompted  me  to 
^wfite  the  Ode,  as  my  approbatipii'Of  his  do6lrine&  hath  induced  ^me  to 
preach  his  fprmoDs.'.      .        , 

*'  Supprefs,' fond  jouth,  the  hallow'd  ftrain, 
{JJe  cried)  nor  raftily  thus  profane 
Thefe  grove*  with  Fagan  fighs : 

Ff4  '  Jlejoicc^ 


*^cjof(^;/t!iat  crtlAM  ioWth,  *theab6dei  ^         '■"•■:■: 
:  Of  D  raids  knd  thfeirfafeled  godt,  »• 

* ;  .    '^Vitb'  fuperfHtion's  fro^vn  affiront  no  more  the  flcie*. 
•  '  What/ tfoft  th<>ii*fa»iifn  the  vanifh'd  riCe  i 

'Jh^t  gaye  to  horror  the  pale  nighty 
y        Add  fttK*  the  blafted  wood ;  ''' 

''Wiiile,  as  each  vi£lim'«  dying  cries 

*  Anftounc'd  the  human  factifice, .     '     ■ 

Scar'd  at  the  infernal  fcene^  th^  m66il  went  down  in  blood? 
'•With  Joy  loojfrwindlhis  little  ifle,  - 

'  'A'nd  iee  the  genial  vir lutes  fmile,       :..,.. 

Tl^e  Chriftian  planted  here :  , 

'T was  his,  whiere  pain  »hadfitM  the-dattj,'      .     • 
To  heal  \)Kith  lenient  tmlm»th69rmart,  ....      :•    •  - 
From  penury's  pale  eye  'twaa  hift  to  wif)e  the  tw. 
With  more  than  alt  a  ihejiherd'n  oare» . 
He  n^is'd  the  children  ot  defpair^  . -.: 

By  con fcious  guilt  oppreil :'        •  :-  i«        : .. - 
He 'bade«  where  weary  fi  n»^rs  trod, 
^Repentance,  pointing  to  their  God, 

•  Guide*  their  feviving  foals^'ittto  the  tp'eailmi-of  r«ft/ 

P'EVOM  and  OormtWall  Poets,  Vol.  IL  Pp,  ^,  lOL 

The  "  lad,  though  not  lead'*  in  eHimation,  to  whom  I  faid  I  was  ind«bf-» 
i»d  for  ^y  M'  Pivinity/'  wai  Whitakcr.  And  of  U^e  following  Sojui^t  what 
ilMr*  Ower^o^'a  opraioq  ?  , 

X   ;  -  «rf  What  th6'  the'  f^p^fendw  4>f  thy  i^e^tus  dtawv  ^ 
J     ...   M      Prom  Europe^  letter'dfon*  the abcJaim of  praife J 
"  '  Yet,  i>»ith  Mw  energy  to  nerve  wiy  lay«j    ' 

"'  ''  *  r-gazenot  on  thofe  giflft'  tSat.gaio  applaofe. 

"^o-^l  furvey  thee  ileady  in  the  caufe 

^  •'      ^        Of  thy  religion,  tnthefe  fiiithlefs  day»! 

I  venerate  that  ihong  un(baken  mind 

Which  for  4he  ^vtoqr-God,  the  ^toning  crofs, 
jfi  rk^  allurLn|;  piilronage  rei^gn'd ; 

Counting  the  treuures  of  the  world  as  drofs ! 
I  love  tbs^t  foul  which  no  mean  cares  engrofs^ 
Which  melts  in  fympathy  for  human  kind  ! 

O  ?  may  1.  never  live  to  ii^ourn  thy  lofsij 
But,  by  thy  foothlng  aid  thro*  life^dprk  valley  wind  1" 

See  Sketches  in  Ferse,  p.  25. 

•iBeftdc^  ill  tlie  EngHfli  Orator,  there  we  exprefs  intimations  ftny  fin- 
fisre  belief  in  the  leading  dodrines  of  Cbriftia^ity. 


f, 


«.  > 


•-  — 


rr 


^  If,  in  the  Chriftian  fydem  we  behold 

The  Fadisint  Sub  of  righteonfnefs  arife> 

With  healing  in  his  wings,  to  flream  forth  light 

Upon  the  Aerner  virtues,  to  reluoxe 

By  pure  efiulgence  mild  the  moral  world ; 

'Tis  here  pathetic  eloqueofre  (hall  greet 

frof|>ecis  oa  w|^ich  e'en  VmiiiJLit  might  iddeit 


TW 


?t  ^»— - 


*  /  . .  Tho'  all  jtsl>6wers  hung  blooming  to  the  breatb 

•  .    Of  innocence  I  'T was  Eden's  hippj., pair 

Announc'd  creation's  blelfings :  Bat  here  burft 
IncfFably  benign  Redemption's  ray  1,  v        '^ 

i  Whilft  in  a  mute  amaae  arcbaDgels  hail»  .  .,t.-. 

The  infinitude  of  Mediatorial  Lover'— Pp.  168/ i^. 

.  But  I  have  publjftied  fermons.  .  [SeePp,  a,  9,  IQ,  Jl,  16,  18,  25,  ^^,, 
1?7,  S2,,3'3,  34-,  35,  95,  96,  97„  98,  99,aw,  101,  102,  TOS;  ^04,  105, 
106,107,  lbs,  109,  no.  Ill,  112,  113Vil4.,^5,  116^,117,  111,119,' 
120.  121,  J22^  123,  124^  125,  135,  140,  UU  a^2,  |43,  .  lU,  171/ 
17«.  173,  174,  175>  176,  181,  182,  18?;,  184,  192,  20^,  208,2 TO, .262,'' 
VoK.I.  aftd.Pp.5^.  60.  89,  163,  164,  165,  16^,  1^7,  .  168,  169,  170, 
184,  185,  186,  Vol.  II.  Difcoarfes,  2d  Edit.]  In  my  two >(ilumeJf  0^ 
Dilcourfes,  th^re  is  an  intermixture  o£  ibrmons  ^nd  eliaysji .  the  latter  not 
adapted  to  th^  pulpit.  So  much,  therefoi;e,pf  the  doctrinal  part  of  fcripture,^ 
a#  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  \'oIumes>  cpold  hardly  have  been  expected/ 
The  fifth  difcourfe  of  the  firll  volume  Has,  for  its  text,  ''By  whofe'rtripes 
ye  v%*ere  healed :"-^l  recommend  <he  perufal  of  it  to  Hawker  and  Ovdrlon; 
'*  By  one  man's  difobedience,  many  werenE^»de,  f>nners,  a  fallen  degeneraied 
race.  And  coorcioos..of  this  degradatlOB,  they  dxooped  under  the  fj^nfe  of 
ififi^iMties  that  needed  interceffion»  and  of  vices  that  required  atoneiti'etit !'' 
"  See,  then,  tbe3oDofGod,  wh<^  was  himfelf  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  offered  up  a  facrifice  for  fin  I^-r-**  It  is  neccrfafy  that  our 
niinds. be, deeply  ixapf^&  with  afehfe  of  ouiov^njnfufficiency  and  unvvorthi?> 
j^efiu" — **  VaiiUy  do  we  profefs  ourfelv^s  Chrlilians,  unlefs  ^c  fee  the  ne*^ 
ceffity  ofChrift's  affiftance."-^"  But  he  only  will  have  recourfe  to  a  phyfi-»' 
cian,  who  feels  hirofelf  afflicted  with  difeafe.  The  Chridian,  therefore; 
fenfible  of  his  infirmities,  and  experiencing  the-  anguilb  of  tin,  will  apply 
for  relief  to  him,  who  can  alone  llrengthen  his  weaknefij,  and  pour  balm 
into  his  wounds.  The  Chriflian  will  behold  his  Saviour  bruifed  for  hU  ini* 
quities,  and  chadifed  for  his  peace;  and  confefs,  with  all  the  fervour  of  gra- 
titude, that  by  the  (Iripes  of  that  Saviour  he  is  jieaied  !"-^"  It  is  only  then^ 
through  a  conviction  of  our  unworthinefs  as  fiitien -creatures,,  that  the  meriti 
pf  a  Redeemer  can  reinfiate  us  in  the  favour «f  God.  6iit#  alas !  how  rare, 
hpw  dii!icult;s  fuch  a  conviction  I^—**  Unaififted  by  the  jQhriftian  graces/ 
ou^  boafted  morality  is  chimerical  and  Vain.  At  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
the  interefts  of  this  world  (hall  be  no  more,  M  its  fallacies  will  be  alFuredly 
d^ected."-r-"  The  beft  moral  man  c^ii  have- no  reafonable  pretentions  to 
the  ^  rewards  \  of  Chriftianity,  unlefs  he  brieve  its.  doctrines^  and  perform 
its  duties.— 7"  How  deplorable  the  ingratitude  ofhim,  whon^ver  felt  a  wiQi, 
to  know  the  love  of  Chrift,  which  pafletk  knowledge  !— who  would  juflify 
himfelf,  a  corrupt  and  iinful  creature,  before  an  all^perfect  Creator.  Foe 
beheld  even  to  the  moon,  and  it  (luneth  not;  ^ea,  the  ftars  are  not  pure  in 
hit  fight!  How  then,  can  man  be  jollified  with  God;  or  how  can  he  be 
clean,  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ?** 

Shall^  then,  an  incidental  expreffion,  haftily  thrown  out  in  a«  temporary 
difpute  (which,  whatever  my  enemies  may  think  or  fay,  originated  in  my 
^al  for  Chrifiianity  and  the  church-efiablifliment),  be  oppoled  to  all  that! 
Iiave  been  preaching  and  publffliing,  for  a  feries  of  years,  on  theological 
fubjeds?  Can  the  proof  of  one  moment's  error  (if  it  be  admitted  an  error) 
fyertorn  fbe  «yi4en^  of  a  whole  clerical  life  ?  That  the  Jate  Bilhop  of  £xe- 
•  icr. 


ter»  was  of  a  vef  v  dMTeretit  opinion,  his  Lordfliip^s  letted  to  me  appreviiil 
my  motives  in  the  controverfy,  his  revifion  of  the  MS.  ojf  my  laft  two 
letters,  where  he  omiHed  fome  |HU&ges»  and  nferted  otjien  with  his 
own  hand,  and  his  condefcenfion  in  faving  ipe  the  troaUe  qf  correSing 
the  prtrs,  (which  he  undertook  and  performed,  faimfelf),  will  abandantij 
tedity. 

.  Bui  enough,  though  not,  perhaps,  t  x)  much  in  the  idea  of  thofe  at  whole 
ftggefUon  I  foiled  my  pen.  To  my  own  feelings,  I  have  neither  writtea 
enough,  nor  exprefTed  myfelf  wHh  fufficient  energy,  fen6ble  as  I  sa, 
that  not  my  clerical  life  only  has  been  pure,  from  fi^  flighted  fl^in  of  he^ 
terodoxy ;  but  (hat  I  h^e  been  inflrudled  <'  from  my  jo^  up**  in  dM 
genuine  principles  of  Chridianity.  Truly  may  I.  atfert,  that  ^'ffbifra 
child  I  have  read  the  fcriptures^  which  akme  can  inakc  us  wife  onto 
fiUvation.** 

Educated  under  the  care  of  a  parent,  whofe  exemplary  relieim^Befs, 
whofe  faith  an^  unafTedted  piety,  commanded  refpedk  and  conciiiaiedcf* 
teem,  adminiftered  comfort  to  U)e  believer,  and  overawed  the  in^ddy  \ 
fliall  confider  myfelf  as  indeed  an  apoflate,  were  I  fuch  astheadver^  hstl^ 
defcribed  me.  Often  (and  whenever  it  recurs,  it  is  the  mOft*  fati^orj 
Moment  of  my  life),  ofteq,  in  imagination,  do  I  fit  by  that  venerable  pa- 
rent, and  hear  htm  difcouife''' of  things  above  thiaf  world  l^  in  hispFefefloe, 
the  Ubertihe  blufbed ;  and  the  fcepttc  no  longer-  doubted !  And  I  am  ks^ 
difpofed  to  thihk-^I  was  once  aflured,  that  a  perfon,  wfao^  in  former  yeani 
was  much  attached  to  my  father's  converfation,  but  who  hassince  acquire<t 
ft  popularity  which  no  rood  marf  can  envy,  t  am  willing  ta  believe  th^ 
that  licentious  wit  was^in  confequence  of  my  ^^r's  argumtots^  aadoiORr 
ftnpreiSve  manner,  alknofi  perfuaded  to  be  a  Chri^ian ! 

"  But  ah !  n^  Sire  \  how  fleeting  is  the  view 

Of  pleaf ures  fharM  with  thee  !  $'en  now  I  fhec| 

Frefl)  tears ;  in  fancy  all  my  griefs  renew ; 
>  And  wring  my  iiitle  hands  befide  thy  bed; 

Prefs  thy  cold  lips,  and  pillovif  up  thy  head  I 

Ye^  by  a  fweet  remembrance  footh'd,  I  tell 
How  with  a  placid  fraile  thy  fpirit  fled ; 

And  on  ibofe  charities  delight  to  dwell. 

Which  I  ador'd  ia  death,,  and  lov'd  in  life  fo  weU  1'^ 

Local  ATTAcuMaNT,  Vol.  L  p,  83.  [Newlifii(^l 

Frequent  is  my  prayer  to  the  Ahnighty,  tiiat,  as  the  fpirit  of  Bij<l»  ^^ 
fcended  on  Eliflia,  fo  may  xa'j  father's  defcend*on  me !  If  this  be  enihiifi" 
aftU'^iC  this  be  methodifm — in  the  name  of  a  methodtfl  I  glory  \ 

I  remain, 

SIR, 

Your  refpeftiiil  ftnriiKi 

R.  POLWHILK 


TO 


Atfl**;:  ^  4*$^ 


.■V*- 


*         4 


TOrmtEOITORi 

8i», 

1  RECOLLECT  that  formerly,  though  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  predfe 
year»  when  there  wks  an  alarm  refpejfling  the  in^reafe  of  popery*,  and 
a  return  was  ordered  of  the  number  of  Catholics  in  England,  every  public 
print  overflowed  with  details  from  Fox^s  Marty r&  or  elfe where,  '«f  popiih 
cruelties  and  tortures.  As  the  fear  fubiidcd,  thef^  falutary  remembrances 
were>  perhaps  prematurely,  laid  a&de.  This  proved  however  that  we  were 
then,  as  a  people,  warmed  with  a  true  Englilh  fpirit,  and  genuine  l)ove  of 
.  pur  truly  glorious  conJQbitu/tion.  Whereas  at  prefent^  when  the  dagger  is  (b 
oiuch  greater  from  a  coaliti,9n  of.  every  holhle  principle,  however  difcor- 
dant  among  themfelves/whiggifm  calling  itfelf  patriotifm,  popery,  herefy^ 
ptnd  difafteftion,  there  feema  to  be  vciy  few  veal  patriot  Wt  to  warn  their 
ponntrymen  of  thofe  hpnid  prtnciplea  whxch  the  Iri^  rebellion  proves  to 
PS  are  by  no  means  laid  afide.  TWe;  wh#^  at  the  foxmtt  period  were  Co 
wifely  sealous,  appear  aqw  tO(be  either  buried  in  itupid-  indifference,  or  led 
4tftray  by  the  attiul  Jacobinical  pretences  oi  candour^  moderatioH^  and  libenditj* 

inCognitus* 


POETRY. 


J 


When  oar  reiderf  are  iaformed  that  the  ioUowi^  ix^aSi^tf^  is  the  pfon 
duAion  of  boyfj  vthat  are  eUber  veiy  yoi»ng>  oar  have  but  recently  dir^ded 
tbeir  attention  to  Latin  ver£fi«atiQD>  they  will  no  doubt  coidcur  with  vm 

<  in  fchinkii^g  it  equally  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  fcholars^  and  to  the 
abilities  fk  the  ma  tor, 

% 

SLiiCKauRH  vaas  GtLAUuMn  4x:&oox  of  tivt^n  j&t.iZAB9TK. 

Qr^*t  EUgy,  ^urHtm  i»  a  Country  Cburcb-  Yard,  rendgrgd  into  Latin  h  Uf0 

fiMan  of  the  Firfi  Clafi,  February  6,'  X^O^. 

CLAMAT  vefpertina  diem  campana  peradam. 

Bos  rediens  lente  heta  boat  per  agros  j, 
Fciii  domum  repetens  veftigia  fledtit  ar<itor> 

Ac  tei^braa  obficiirse  jam  ioca  cun^  ienent. 

>  .  ■  .     .  •    ■ 

"Nancicondunt  dubia  cum  luce  crepufcula  campoji, 

£t  totum  cdslum  no6^e  lilente  tacet 
h\  non  qua  volitans  fcarabacas  bombilat  alls,]  .     . 

^t  f<^t  caulas  nola  fonora  procul. 

Ni  celfa  inKortis  hederis  ex  arce  vlrenti 

Ad  lunam  auditur  fordida  bubo  queriy 
Fle^entes  prope  fecretam  vefligia  fedem 
Mifoere  ijoiieiio  regpa-  vetuila  pede. 

Ulmo  fub  patula,  tridi  fub  tegmine  taxi^ 

Qua  cumulis  muUis  puirida  furgit  humus, 
(ioisque  brevi  in  tumulo  per  facvila  longa  quiefccni', 

Agreiites  ruris  pace  fruuntur  avi, 
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^vrorae  non  aara  levis  fpirantis  odores. 
Nee  cafula  parva  garrula  Jiiruodo  gemem 

Nee  caotus  galli  argutiiSy  nee  buceina  rauca 
£x  homili  ledo  deinde  ciebit  eos. 

Ardebit  focnlcrs  lucens  non  amplzas  il]is> 
Sedula  nee  carpet  vefpere  mater  opas^ 

Nee  patris  ob  redltuin  balbas  puer  ore  Ipquelas, 
Nee  genua  afeeodens  oTcuIa  blanda  dabit. 

Falei  fspe  feges  flairefcefis  cessit  adanc.s> 
Indomitam  Htgit  vomer  aduncus  homum ; 

Quam  Isti  per  agros  jnmenta  agitare  folebant^ ' 
Quam  tremuit  valido  fylra  fecare  vetus  ? 

Gaodia  ne  fpernat,  teiraea  laetofque  labores. 
Nee  levis  aaibitio  nomen  honore  careni^ 

Nee  fimul  studitos  nafo  fafpeodat  aduoco 

Pauperis  aanales  targida  ponpa  breves.  *         -;  *  . 

AQtlqojr  gentis  deeus,  imperiumqtie  fuperbura, 
Cundta  guae  opes  dederant,  clara  Venufclue  dedit 

Expedant  pariter  non  eludabile  tempas  ^ 
Ad  tumulum  ducit  Jaudis  honorque  brevis. 

Ipfos  culpandos  ne  vaod  fuperbia  dicat 
~  '  St  eurtoB  tumulos  nulla  troph^ea  tegant. 

Qua  longas  templique  vias^  laqueataque  teda 
Laudibns  eximiis  organalsta  replent» 

•'  ft         ■  .  ' 

Urna  valetne  fuperba,  valent  fpirantia  iigoa. 
Ad  eorpus  vitam  nunc  revocare  brevem  y 
'   Tellurem  taeitam  vox  clara  laccflere  honoris^  -     ^ 
Aut  vita  fundkos  fle6tcre  blanditiae  ? 

*  .  *  ' 

Pitrio  (inondam  flimulata  calore^  relido 
Hoe  jam  forte  loco^  corda  fepulta  jaeent  y 

Hie  dextrae  bene  qux  fceptrum  regale  tulifientj^ 
Aut  percufli(rent  fila  fonora  l^rae. 

Aft  illorum  oculis  dodrina  volumina  nunquam 
EvolvenS)  fpoliis  temporis  au6ta,  tulit» 

Frigida  eompredit  divinos  mente  furores^ 
Pauperies^  animi  vimqve  fubegit  iis. 

Ab !  qiot  fappbiros,  pulcbrd  fplendore  micantev, 
Obfcura  immenii  marmoris  antra  ferunt ! 

Ab  !  quoties  flos  purpureus  in  valle  reduda 
Floret  odoratus,  floridus  atque  latet ! 

Rufticus  bic  fortafle  jacet  qui  for  titer  beros 
Finitimo  fatrapae  rcftitit,  arva  tucnsj 

Hie  vates  fine  laude  aliquts^  fine  labe  tyrannus^ 
lauDttnes  patrias  caedis  babenfque  maoua.. 


.  "^ 


^  %' 


Aadire ingenU piaafl} r^or\are fenatnt  ■'    * 
Eloquio  aUoniCosy  wijq|ii(>nufiafqneleiMi 
SpofB«rp;p^r  latam  diffondere  pndia  terraoi^ 
Atque  hominutq  ketis  vultibus  uCqae  frui 

Sors  vetuit ,  neq  ue  cr efceiites  modo  C^va  lepceffit 
.Vtrtut«s^vetuitturpc]}Q94gna>celus»    .  ^ 

Civibu^ecci^s  vetuitfeeptroque  potiFi>:^ 
Haud<  faciles  fie&i  fupplicis  /itqoe  prece, 

Verum  diffiniti)£»re«  dolofacfu^  reddere  vcurl^a^ 

Et  pVemere  idgeim^  %na  pcidiciti^, 
Luxuriacque  aris^  faflofque  jmp^oere  dox^ 

Piericium  jQu^ris  thura  oremMa  focis. 

Vixere  infano  procal  a  clamore  virorum^ 
Nee  faroie  nee  opum  vota  movebat  amor> 

Valiibus  umbrofis  pera^gens  igndbllis  aemm 
Carpebat  tacitam  turba  quieta  viam. 

OlTa  tamen  pedibus  vulgi  rexentur  miqut 
Qao  minus  in feftis,  ftrufta  fepulchra  prope, 

Verfibus  incomptis^  rudibufque  exculta  figurls^ 
Singultus  tribes  maeHa  tribut^  cient* 

States  faxis  infcripta^ue  nomlna  cnufa    , 

Jndo6ta,  fpatlum  famae  elegique  tedcnt  3  ^ 

Divinoque  excerpta  volumine  difticfca  ipargit* 
Quae  meminifTe  docient  vnJgu»  agreiie  inori. 

Nam  quis  in  0?ternum  fe  ad  muta  obliria  tradeoff 

Conceffit  rit^  gaudia  blanda  ned, 
L«sti  deceflit  genialt  ex  lumine  (olis. 

Nee  flexit  moriens  lumihd  m%lla  retto, 

Confidit  gremio  dnlci  moribiandiis  amici^ 
£c  laerymae  miilcent  lumina  4:laura  piae; 

Vox  etiam  e  tumulo  nature  thyflica  clamat^ 
Ac  cineres  vivunt  priHinus  atque  caIor« 

Tuque  oh !  qui  memor  exanimorum  !aud«  carentlifii^ 
Ingenua  boc  humili  carmine  fata  refers  $ 

Si  quis  dum'fecum  fugientia  tempora  vcrfat. 
Quae  fUerint  meditans  fors  tua  fata  petah 

Forte  aliquis  dicat  jam  tempora  <:£inus  ^agreftisi 
Hunc  vidi  celeies  faepe  ego  itiane  gradus    •  ' 

Fledentem  per  agros^  fpedatuAi  a  vertice  colli#  "^ 
£xtantem  folem  fludibus  aequoreis. 

Illic  nutantis  denfo  fub  tegmine  fagi^ 
Cui  vaga  flirps  alte  putrtda  fertur  humo 

Jtf embra  die  medio  proflernere  feifa  folebat^ 
Accipien»  fonitum  praetereuntis  aquas. 


4^6  MtfiiUmeoiis. 

Hftnc  jaxta  iylftm  tane  vera*  tetopir^  Ifttam, 

Nunc,  lMgOMi$>  tri^>  ntet  aMefift^  pallida  fdttt  r 
Aut  pcmtt»  ^m,  aat  in  anoMe  mi(br.-* 

Mane  cnit/tfc  Iblko  «dmhvi»  tiee  t»ll^  ftd^btfm. 
Nee  prope  grataih  ambraiti^  tteve  ubt  nim  paittttj 

Altera  lax  venit^  nee  vifas  adhnc  prope  nmni^ 
Nee  coltom  vepetensj  nee  oemi^a  ella  piitt* 

Tuno  foCla  {Miupe  fdenttia  f an/sra  vidi 
Lente  per  tempK  trrftia  dtids  tia^/ 

Hnc  ades,  ^  i^&o  {ngin  to  tv  #^6h}i  haberk) 
Sub  veteri  fpina  carmiHa  ifcripta  legtffb 


To  ttiE  Crow  that  fuss  home  utit* 

BY  A  LADT. 

SAY,  weary  bird,  whofe  level  flight. 
Thus  at  the  dnflty  hour  of  ni^ght   -    ' 
Waves  through  th<e  midway  air ; 
Why  thu5  beyond  the  verge  of  day. 
Is  lengthened  opt  thy  dark  deU^, 
Adding  another  to  the  hoars  of  care. 

The  WTen  within  her  mof^  ncft. 

Has  hnfh'd  her  little  brood  to  reft ; 

The  wood-wild  pldeeon  rock'd  oti  hig,h. 

Hath  coo*d  his  laft  foft  note  of  love. 

And  fondly  neftles  by  his  dove,. 

I'o  guard  her  downy  young  from  an  inclej&cnt  Iky* 

Each  twittering  bill  and  bufy  wing 
Thar  flits  at  morning's  humid  fpring    , 
At  reil ;  or  fleeplefs  kept  fo  late 
By  Philomers  enchantin|;  lay^ 
Who  now  afham'd  to  fing  by  day, 
TriUi,  ^e  fweet  fersow*  of  her  fate. 

Hafte  bird  and  nnrfe  thy  odlow  broe4^ 
That  call  on  heaveu  and  thee  for  food» 
Bleak  on  fome  clifts  negle£led  tree ; 
Hafte  weary  bird  thy  lagging  ligHt^  . 
This  is  the  chilly  faaur  of  nighty  . 

Fk  konr  fox  reft  a4iii  thce« .      . 


'•^ 


t» 


I 


•-    ■■-»  '  y  ^ 

-  ,» 

Th»  TIULT  GltEAT  NaTIOM 

IFrittm  in  1799. 
«Tif  (^torgc*5  call!  thie  mufe  approves  tht  femnd. 
May  Britai»'s  fame  infpire  the  realms  around. '  ^\  ^^ 

Thofe  realms  wHch  France  oft  laboured  to  cnflave^  ■>  ; 

Thofc  realms  wHch  Britain  oft  has  bled  to  fave.  ^   - 

NoW  o'er  cach'dime  Britannia's  thunder  hurra    .   ' 
Prevents  th'  unbounded  ruin  of  a  world!      ^    ^  .   ^ 

Still  thuii  Q  naition  truly  gtesiU  proceed  •     ^     . ' 
Tf»ch  blood  ftain'd  tyi^nts  in  their  turn  fo  Meed>         - 

Nor  Ibager  .fiiffer  e^en  mad  France  to  groan 

Beneath  that  wqrft  of  tyrannies— her  own.  ^  _1______.,^^ 

INCCXSNr'"'* 


J. 


TO  THE  EDITOII. 
I  SEND  you  the  threnody  or  elegiac  complsunt  of  an  unfortunate  fwanfof 
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free  overffaadowmg  the  lake  it  then,  occupied. 

as  a  piece'  well  adapted  to  be  fct  to  mniic  tevnroT  rn 

The  Solita«y  Swan  to  it's  amcnt  Owiiaas^ 

'Give  ear,  kind  &r  and  lady ; 
My  love  is  dead  and  gone« 

And  here  I'm  left. 

Of  joy  bereft, 
A  Iblitary  Swan. 

'  My  fnow  white  neck  oft  turning, 

Ailfad  and  woebegone,  ; 

Each  day  1  try. 

Some  mate  to  fpy. 
Poor  folitary  Swan.        . 

Alone  I  fail  defponding,  J'^ 

'  Your  glafly  lakes  4ipon, 

No  mate  is  neaur. 

My  heart  to  cheer, 
?oor  (blitary  Swan. 

What  creature  can  b«  happ^i 
Where  lives  but  only  one  ? 
A  dying  firain. 
Mull  end  my  pain, 
'Poor  folitary  Swan! 


ERRATA. 
Vol.  XX.  P.  223,  line  10,  for  Pr^cognitus  read  Incognitus. 

P.  22),.  Une4f  from  bottom,  for.  .        >^ 

Then  try  if  yoti  can  watch  your  Miles, 

'Read-- 

Then  try  if  yon  can  teach  your  Miles. 


Death. — On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  131!!  of 
April,  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  Susanna  Maria, 
wife  to  John  Gifforo,  Efq.  of  Penge  Cottage,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  Suflained  by  a  firm  and  wcll-groLnded 
confidcace  in  the  mercies  of  her  God,  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  her  Redeemer,  (he  bore,  with  true  Chrif- 
tian  piety,  fortitude,  and  tefignation,  an  illnefs  of  ten 
months,  attended  with  extreme  pain,  accompanied  with  the 
moft  diftrefaful  circumftances,  and  precluding,  from  its  com- 
mencement, all  hopes  of  recovery.  As,  by  a  confcientioua 
difcharge  of  all  the  domcftic,  facial,  and  relative  duties, 
by  the  fweetnefs  of  her  temper,  by  her  mild,  benevolent, 
and  afFci^ionate  difpofition,  ever  anxious  to  oblige  and  fear- 
ful to  offend,  flie  endeared  herfelf,  during  life,  to  her  fa- 
mily and  friends,  fo,  by  her  meek  and  exemplary  condufl, 
on  her  death-bed,  did  (he  acquire  frefti  claims  to  their  love 
and  clieem.  By  all  who  knew  her  her  dearh  is  deeply  de- 
plored ;  to  her  difcoi)folate  hu(b3nd,  who  knew  her  belt', 
the  lofs  is  irreparable:  But,  as  their  lofs  is  her  gain,  is 
it  is  permitted  to  hope  that  (he  has  exchanged  a  world  of- 
wretchednefs  and  trouble  for  one  of  peace  and  happinefs, 
and  that  her  death  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  joyful  and 
glorious  refurredtion,  though  it  be  natural  to  lament,  it  were 
impious  to  repine. 


A  P  PEN  D I X 


TO  VOLUME  XX. 


tes  RccetUs  BsiierUurs.^The  External  RealpU.     By  Sit  FrinCh. 

D^Iverno|Sb 

THERE  is  no  traft  of  this  intelligent  Writet*  which  abounds  khott 
in  interefting  information  than  this  now  ^before  us,  or  which 
inore  dererves  the  lerious  attention  of  this  country  at  the  ptefent  xtiiy^ 
ment.  Sir  Francis  (hews,  by  arguments  that  carry  conviAioti  with 
them  to  every  unprejudiced  mind>  how  impoflible  it  is  for  France  to 
carry  on  her  expenfive  imperial  and  military  eftablifhments  from  her 
own  internal  reiburces ;  how  greatly  exaggerated  thofe  refources  ane 
by  the  French  writers  on  the  fubje6l ;  on  what  fallacious  princii^es 
their  exaggerations  are  founded  ;  and  how  neceflary  it  is. to  the  exig- 
ence of  the  enorinouS  power  of  France  that  ihe  ihould  be  able  to  fub- 
fift  her  numerous  armies  on  the  contribution  of  tributary  dates,  whom 
file  either  opprefles  by  her  invafion,  or  pillages,  while  at  the  fame  time 
flic  infults,  by  the  fpecious  pretence  of  protcdlion. 

We  ihall  firft  tranflate  a  paffage  from  page  93,  which  the  author 
has  prefixed  as  a  motto,, and  which,  though  it  is  fo  perfe£ily  appli>^ 
cable  to  himfelf,  is  copied  from  a  manifefto  of.the  (then)  Conful  of 
the  French  Republic  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  inferted  in  the  Moni'teur 
of  Auguft  2I>  i8o2. 

**  In  reading  the  note  of  the  depredations  which  he  has  exercifed  vrlthia 
fix  months  On  the  different  powers  pf  Europe^  we  are  lefs  aftonifhed  at  the 
extreme  rapacity  than  at  the  audacity  of  this  barbarian,  who  is  apparently 
the  fovercign  or  the  univerfe,  fince  hfr  treats  all  the  other  governments  4» 
if  they  were  his  tributaries.** 

Sir  Francis  begins  his  work  by  ftating  what  M.  Hautevtile,  a  go- 
vernment writer  of  France,  has  faid  in  confutation  of  fome  of  his 
former  trads  on  the  French  finances,  in  a  work  intitled  De  I'Etat  dt 
ia  France  a  la  fin  de  r An.  VI 11. 

M.  Hauteville  obferves, 

*'  The  refutation  of  every  thing  that  malevolence  has  publilhed  on  the 
evils  of  the  pad,  and  the  dangers  of  the  future,  may  be  found  complete 
in  this  Ample  obfervation,  France  has  palTed  fix  years  of  revolution,  aiid 
ten  years  of  war.  She  ftill  exifls ;  never  was  Hie  mofe  powerful.  She  lua 
jfurnifted,  without  weakening  herfelf,  and  (he  will  not  ceafe  then  to  fur- 
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nifhs  without  hazarding  her  power,  all  the  expences  neceffiuy  for  her  pr6* 
fervation.  She  has  prevented  her  enemies  from  invading  her  territories  % 
file  has  penetrated  twice  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  (he  has  difiblved  the 
mod  gigantTcy  the  moft  univerfal  aflociatiohjthat  has  ever  betn  feen  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Thefe  are  the  refults  which  thofe  writers,  who  tear 
France  to  pieces  by  their  inve6lives>  and  depreciate  her  by  their  calcula- 
tions, would  do  well  to  try  to  refute ;  and  if  they  cannot  accomplUh  this, 
they  muil  be  compelled  either  to  own  that  (he  poffeires  more  powerfa) 
refources  in  her  own  bofom  than  they  choofe  to  allow,  or  that  (he  hasr 
been  able  to  triumph  over  the  moft  powerful  obilacfes  by  the'moit  feeble 
means." 

'•    To  this  Sir  Fraticis  anfwers  : 

''  The  logician,  who  pulhes  me  by  preiTing  this  dilemma,  will  {>eimit 
me  to  obferve,  that  there  exifls  a  third  point  of  controverfy  between  us) 
to  afcertain  whether  the  refources,  by  the  afliftance  of  which  the  Republic 
furniihed  all  the  expences  for  its  prefervation,  were  refources  properly  ift 
own,  or  refources  which  its  enemies  fufFered  them  to  tear  from  them.  Said 
which  ought  to  have  ferved  as  obflacl'es.  As  for  the  refources  which  (he 
Hill  finds  in  her  own  bofom,  M.  Haute ville  has  every  r^afon  to  call  them 

J)Owerful,  if  he  means  refources  not  neceiTary  for  prefervation,  but  re- 
burces  of  aggreflion;  for,  in  effedl,  they  only  exift  by  war,  and  for  war. 
And  he  was  himfclf  fo  convinced  of  this,  that  in  inveftigating  how  his  fel- 
low-countrymen were  able  to  execute  with  glory  a  ta(k  that  never  yet 
had  beei^  impofed  on  any  people,  three  caufes  are  fufficient  to  explain  (b 
great  a  phenomenon  to  him :  *  They  perfeAed  the  art  of  war ;  they  have 
cftabli(hed  the  theatre  of  it  among  their  neighbours,  and  they  have  made 
them  bear  the  burthen  of  it." 

To  prove  the  alTertion  that  Buonaparfe,  even  in  tin^e  of  apparent 
peace,  looks  forward  to  fuithcr  refources  of  the  fan^  kind.  Sir 
Francis  (hews  how  careful  he  has  been  to  open  a  free  pafTage  to  ait 
tho(e  countries  which  may  be  termed  his  tributary  allies,  by  dif- 
mantling  ail  the  fortreffes  oh  the  frontiers,  and  eiM^lifbing  a  corps- 
of  pioneers  on  the  Alps,  to  open  an  cafy  accefs  for  the  firft  viCt 
which  it  (hall  be  convenient  for  him  to  make  to  Italv.  Such  precau* 
tiohs  (he  adds)  do  not  they  fpeak  plainly  to  all  his  allies,  Tranfalpine 
and  Tranfrhinian^  *  Encreafe  and  multiply  at  prefenf,  that  I  may 
be  certain,  when  I  have  occafion,  to  levy  men  and  money  among 
you ;  return  to*  indultry,  augment  your  ftores,  and  cultivate  your 
lands  in  peace,  till  the  Gallic  armies  fiiall  find  it  neceiTary  to  come 
and  put  your  farms  in  requifition,  and  fequefter  your  magazines/ 

The  author  proceeds  to  (hew- by  what  various  fubierfuges  the  go- 
Yernment  of  France  has  hitherto  evaded  the  pretended  conftitutional 
'right  of  the  people  to  have  an  annual  account  of  the  national  fup- 
plies  and  expenditure ;  and  on  this  he  makes  the  following  impor- 
tant obfervation. 

**  But  it  above  all  imports  the  people  of  England  to  remark,  that  here 
jthe  great  charter  of  the  French  has  been  violated  in  the  only  point  that 
interefts  them,  becaufe  this  violation  puts  the  rival  nations  on  an  unequal 
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feotinjp;  at  to  the  rifkt  and  the  means  of  a£;greflion.  In  efijiA^^as  long  a.^ 
the  chief  of  the  republic,  or  the  empire  of  France,  was  bound  to  fubmit 
to  the  legiilative  authorities  the  annual  law,  which  fubje&ed  him  to  ap- 
ply fuch  fums  only  to  fuch  and  fuch  fervices ;  the  firitilh  miniftry,  oa 
calling  an  eye  on  that  law,  which  mav  be  called  the  Budget,  would  find  , 
there  the  fame  pledge  of  peace  whicli  they  gave  on  their  part  on  de« 
daring  before  hand  the  maximum  of  the  fums,  which  it  is  permitted  them 
to  appropriate  to  the  department  of  the  navy  or  the  army.  But^iow 
every  thing  is  changed  in  this  refped^,  for  it  was  by  difpenfbg  with  the 
prefentatioB  of  this  annual  law,  that  in  September  1802  Buonaparte  was 
enabled  to  appropriate  clandeflinely  to  his  army  and  navy  *  2,600,000. 
more  for  the  lecond  year  of  the  peace,  than  during  the  laft  year  of  the  war, 
a  furplus  that  was  not  known  either  to  the  Engliih  or  the  French  till  March 
r8o3." 

Sir  Francis  afterwards  proceleds  to  fhew  how  the  internal  receipts 
of  France  have  diminifhed^  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure,  (ince 
the  tevolution ;  and  the  •  induftry  of  the  government  in  conceal*  / 
ingit* 

*'  Thofe^^  (he  fi^s)  '*  who  know  that  Buonaparte  publicly  reproached 
Louis  XVI  for  the  impolitic  avowal  of  a  deficiency,  and  attributed  hi^ 
ruin  to  that  avowal>  might  well  fuppofe  that  his  fuccefibr,  whatever 
might  happen,  wotfld  never  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fame  reproach :  fuch 
a  circumftance  is  fufficient  to  explain  to  us  the  effrontery  with  which  he 
afterwards  boafted,  that  he  had  changed  the  deficiency  into  a  furplus  of 
8o>oooL  Thefe  boafts,  however,  only  continued  till  February  1804,  > 
period  when  the  fedion  of  finances  at  length  pronounced,  that  all  the  ' 
branches  of  the  revenue  were  decreafing,  and  that  at  length  it  would  be 
reduced  to  i8,8oo,oool.  If  this  prognoftic  fhould  be  verified,  and  Buo-> 
napart^  cpntinues  his  peace  eftablifliment  on  the  footing  of  '25,840,000].' 
the  pretended  furpUs  of  80,000].  with  which  he  congratulated  the 
French  in  the  year  X,  will  be  changed  into  an  effedual  deficiency  of  near 
8,ooo,oooL'* 

^  In  our  Jail  Appendix  f  we  quoted  the  opinion  of  M.  Volney,  re- 
lative to  the  infalubrity  of  the  prcfeht  climate  of  France,  owing  to 
the  great  decreafe  of  wood.  Sir  Francis  (hews  us  that  this  opinion 
has  been  confirmed  as  to  the  deterioration  both  of  the  climate  and 
the  foil,  by  a  programma  of  the  national  inftitute.  But  it  Teems  this 
ravage  of  the  forefis  has  been  (ince  encreafed. 

'•  It  was  believed"  (the  author  fays)  "  that  this  evil  was  carried  to  its 
greateft  length,  when  an  order  of  government  came  out  for  the  conilruc- 
tibn  of  between  3000  and  4000  goi^-boats  for  the  conqueft  of  the  Britifh 
ifbnds ;  and  this  conftru^tion  tpok  place  in  the  vicinity  o£  the  navigable 


•  The  author  calculates  the  fupplics,  &c.  of  France  by  livres  tottrnois, 
and  tkofe  of  England  by  pounds  flerling;  to  which  we  (hail  reduce  botl\ 
i^s  being  more  uniform,  facilitating  the  comparifon,  and  being  more 
^miliar  to  the  Eneliih  reader.  RsvttwER. 

t  Appendix  to  Vol.  XIX.  p.  469. 
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rivers,  exaAly  tt  the  expence  of  tbofe  woods  which  had  fufiered  moft 
doring  the  time  of  the  rerolation,  and  which  now,  we  are  told,  only  ex- 
hibit vaft  abatis^  If  this  be  fo,  this  gigantic  enterprile  will  certainly 
leave  a  longer  impreillon  on  the  memory  of  France  than  of  England." 

Sir  Francis  D'lvernois,  proceeding  in  his  obfervations  on  M. 
Hautorive's  book,  {hews  the  fallacy  of  bis  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  public  revenue  of  France  has  not  fufFered  by  the.dlvifioa  of  pro* 
pcrty. 

*'  I  agree  with  him**  (he  fays)  ''  that  fince  the  revolution  both  houfes 
and  eftattts  belong  to  dotible,  treble,  or  perhaps  qaadruple  the  namber  of 
co-proprietors:  thanks  to  that  operation  which  parcelled  out  the  confif- 
cated  domains  into  a  million  lots ;  and  thanks  to  the  fubfequent  laws, 
which,  to  multiply  thofe  lots  more  and  more,  decreed  the  diviiion^f  prO^ 
pcrty  held  in  common,  interdided  all  eatails,  abdicated  the  rigjit  of  pn- 
mogenitare ;  and  deprived  the  father  of  a  family  of  the  power  of  dif- 
pofmg  of  his  property,  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his-childteo. 
Let  us  exajnine  if  thefe  fine  operations  impart  little  or  much  to  the  public 
fupplies/' 

**  Without  doubt  fuch  laws  mnft  have  already  confiderably  divided  die 
taxable  revenue,  and  that  they  will  cbntinue  to  fubdivide  it  more  and 
more*  But  fince  M.  Hauteville  cites  to  us  this  extreme  divifion  as  a  proof 
of  means  to  encreafe  the  public  revenue,  let  us  examine  it  only  as  far  as 
It  relates  to  the  intereils  of  that  revenue.  We  fhall  fee  that  it  has  already 
.  been  the  caufe  of  incalculable  lofles  to-  it  even  from  the  fmgle  circuow 
ftance  that  the  colle^lors  can  only  receive  that  in  fmall  portions,  which  they 
formerly  gathered  in  large  maffes.** 

"  Nobody  will  difpute  but  that  it  is  infinitely  more  -eafy  to  levy  forty 
pouadi  on  one  head  of  a  family,  who  enjoys  a  clear  income  of  two  hun* 
dred  pounds,  than  to  levy  the  fame  proportion  of  one-fifth  on  the  fame 
income  equally  divided  among  fivt  children.  In  the  firft  cafe,  by  taxing 
the  father  at  forty  pounds,  only  a  part  of  hia  fuperfiuity  is  demanded  of 
him ;  in  the  fecond^  to  obtain  eight  pounds  from  each  of  his  children, 
part  of  vlhat  is  abfolutely  neceilary  for  their  fupport,  muft  be  torn  from 
them ;  &ve  diftrefTed  proprietors  will  fucceed  to  oi^e  proprietor  in  eafy 
circumilances." 

The  author  proceeds  to  mention  the  progreffive  march  of  this  par* 
celling  out  of  property,  tending  in  the.  fpace  of  a  few  centuries  to 
realife  the  hopes  of  fomc  republican  vifionaries,  that  each  men[)ber  of 
this  empire  of  equals  vsrill  have  only  the  exaft  fuoi  of  eight  fous  a 
day  to  fpend.  Happily,  he  fays,  the  activity  of  the  French  people, 
and  their  natural  love  of  diftin£lion,  will  check  their  iegiflators  in 
their  foplifli  enterprife,  though  it  is  in  fome  degree  accelerated  by 
the  high  price  of  labour,  the  inevitable  confequence  of  this  agrarian 
hiw.  The  price  of  labour  in  France  has  already  encreafed  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five,  which  I\as  eftablifhed  in  the  country  a 
fore  of  level  between  what  is  termed  the  new  ilate  of  comfort  of  the 
labourer,  and  the  circumfcfibed  (late  of  thofe  who  live  on  their 
rents  ;  a  cJiaQge  which  has  ftruck  fuperfickl  obfervers^  as  a  proof  that 
agriculture  has  gained.  7 

The 
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The  folloWifig  quotatian  on  thb  fubjed,  from  a  latfe  French  pub- 
lication of  acknowledged  eacceUcnce  fSiatiJiique  Genirale)  mecks  the 
ferious  attention  of  thole  perlbns  in  this  country  who  conflder  fmall 
fartns  as  the  fovereign  panacea  for  all  agricultural  complaints, 

'*  The  fyflem  that  diredled  the  fale  of  all  the, national  domains,  b^ 
dividing  them,  to  facilitate  the  purchafe,  has  augmented  the  number  of 
proprietors  who  cultivate  their  own  land.;    aud  by  that  meafufe^  hs^ 
done  infinite  harm  to  agriculture.     All  thefe  new  proprietors,  good  cul- 
tivators  if  you  wiU,    but  formerly  fimple  day   labourers,   had   neither 
jneans  nor  the  knowledge  to  cultivate  with  advantage.     The  good  farqis 
they  bought  are  fo  no  longer;  their  fertility  has  difappeared,  becaufe 
they  have  not  been  able  to  reHore  by  manure  what  they  have  exhau^ed  by 
frequent  crops;  ai^  evil  fo  much  more  confiderable,  inafmuch  as  thef^ 
national  ponelMons  were  in  the  bell  ftate  of  cultivation,  and  produced  the 
moft  abundant  crops.     This  is  not  without  its  remedy;  by  degrees  all 
thefe  fmall  diviiions  of  property  will  re- unite  in  one  hand,  when  ncc^ffity 
compels  the  little  proprietor,  who  cannot  live  on  the  portion  of  land  ' 
which  he  cultivates,  to  part  with  it,  he  will  again  become  a  day  laboured. 
His  condition  will  be  better,  and  agriculture  will  gain  by  it." 

T^e  Englifli  traveller  will  not  perhaps  think  the  French  writer  al- 
together wrong  if  he  will  compare  ttieHate  of  agriculture  in  the 
large  farms  of  Berkfliire,  and  t^le  north  of  Hamp&ire,  with .  iho 
fmall  ones  of  the  New  Foreft,  'where  the  cultivator  for  Ms  fiib- 
fiftence  unites  the  occupations  of  farmer,  day-labourer,  fihoggler, 
and  poacher. 

Sir  Francis  afterwards  examines  the  nature  of  the  taxes  in  France, 
fince  the  new  fyftem  has  taken  plac6 ;  and  after  cenfuring  many  of 
tbofe  under  the  old  government,  he  adds — 

*'  But  if  a  mind  the  moft  foolifh  and  mod  perverff  had  been  chofen 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  rendering  them  a  thoufand  times  worfe,  one 
might  have  defied  it  to  have  done  it  more  eiFeftually  than  the  prefent  re* 
formers  have  to  preferve  every  thing  th^t  was  worft  in  the  old  fyfiem,  the 
lotteries  for  example ;  or  to  fuppreu  every  thing  that  was  beft,  fuch  asi 
the  cxclttfive  fale  of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  which  raifed  to  i,200,oool. 
and  was  an  abfolute  prodigy  in  the  art  of  pOliti(;al  finance.'* 

The  following  paflage,  which  marks  th^  different  characters  of 
the  people  of  France  and  of  England,  with  regard  to  public  ex- 
pences  and  public  CuppHes,  is  fo  flrrking^  that  we  are  inducedj^ 
though  rather  long,  to  infert  it  without  abridgment. 

"  The  French  almoft  always  applaud  every  new  prpjed  of  public  <|c-> 
penditure,  however  extravagant,  with  transport;  bat  revolt  .againft 
every  new  tax,,  without  examining  if  it  is  indifpenfible  or  noc.  Tiie  peo- 
ple of  England,  on  the  contrary,  refill,  as  hy  iiklHndl,  all  proje^  of 
nfew  expemiiture,  all  cteations  of  new  places,  whofe  utility  is  not  evi- 
dent;  but  they  acquiefce  at  once  in  all  neceflary  fubfidies,  and  while  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  pay  annually  the  34  millions  which  the  French  . 
revolution  has  already  cofi:  them,  they  are  only  more  ardent  in  cenfuring 
fl\e  finecures  that  ftiU  exifli^  though  their  whole  amount  does  not  exceed 
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-one  handred  thonfand  pounds.  Accuftomed  for  ages  to  chafe  reprefen- 
tatives  to  vote  theb  coutribations,  to  appropriate  their  application,  and 
XO  control  the  accoants>\  they  fubmit  with  docility  to  all  the  uxes  re« 
quired  of  them,  however  heavv  they  ma)r  be.  To  what  is  this  pheno* 
menoa  to  be  attributed  ?  It  is  becaufe  their  reprefencatives  being  men  of 
property,  and  their  ofEces  gratuitous,  the  people  have  concraded  the 
habit  of  coniidering  them  as  their  natural  prote^ors.  It  is  the  reiiftance 
which  thefb  reprefentatives  oppofe  to  fuperfluons  expences,  that  infares 
the  aflent  of  their  conftituents  to  thofe  to  which  -  they  give  their  own. 
3nonaparte,  blind  to  this,  by  putting  an  end  tp  every  fpedes  of  oppo- 
fition,  has  broken  with  his  own  hand  the  only  inftrument  by  which  he 
could  have  rebuilt  the  financial  edifice  of  France.  He  has  not  beea  able 
to  comprehend  the  force  of  this  phrafe,  not  lefs  ingenious  than,profoand, 
of  a  tribune  to  whom  he  complained  of  the  refiftance  of  his  coUeagaes. 
3'hat  which  refijfs  ft^forts." 

Sir  Francis  (hews  afterwards  that  the  deficiency  of  the  revenues  of 
France,  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  .on  the  peace  eftabliihmeRt, 
becomes  a  furplus  in  the  time  of  war.  Not  only  from  the  plunder 
of  the  invaded  countries,  and  the  compelling  them  to  fubfift  the  in* 
vading  armies,  but  from  the  additional  circumftances  that  the  armies 
,of  France  are  thcmfelves  on  a  more  economical  footing  in  war  thao 
.in  peace*  In  peace,  like  all  other  armies  in  military  governments, 
the  officers  and  foldiers  will  be  expenfive  and  luxurious,  and  the 
ineans  of  fupply  muft  be  liberally  given  by  the  people,  or  they  will 
take  them  by  force.  The  difference  of  the  war  cxpence  between  the 
prefent  and  ancient  government  of  France,  and  its  effed  on  the  ac- 
tual fiate  of  the  French,  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  author. 

*'  Let  us  be  juft«  It  is  here  that  Buonaparte  has  difplayed  a  real  eco- 
nomy. It  is- here  that  he  furpafFed  the  great  Frederick,  who  gave  the 
firft  example,  how  to  organize  his  armies  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  full 
action  they  fiiould  not  be  more  expeniive,  than  when  in  their  own  gar- 
rifons.  The  military  men  of  Pruffia,  who  witnefTed  the  march  pf  the 
French  troops  into  Hanover,  were  furprifed  to  fee  the  officers  mixed  with 
the  common  foldiers,  enduring  the  fame  fatigues,  and  carrying  the  fame 
burthens;  and  that  horfes,  fervants,  and  other  indulgences,  that  everjr 
othejr  army  confider  as  abfolute  neceilaries,  could  be  refufed  to  them  as  the 
fuperfluities  of  luxury." 

**  The  advantage  which  refults  from  this,  both  to  the  aAivity  of  the 
French  armies,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  operations,  is  incalculable;  iince 
they  carry  nothing  with  them,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprcflion,  but  their  in- 
ftruments  of  death ;  but  it  is  fufHcient  for  us  to  fhew  and  to  prove  hov 
||i«ch  the  prefent  peace  eftablifhment  exceeds,  and  the  war  eftablilhment 
f^Ils  ihort  of  the  expence  of  the*  ancient  fyftem*'' 

As  a  corollary  to  thefe  obfervations,  Sir  Francis  points  out  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  uniting  till  thefe  external  re- 
fources  of  warfare  are  all  taken,  and  fhe  ihall  be  compelledi  UU 
|ier  neighbours^  to  fubfift  ()er  aripie$  withiti  her  own  tcrntori^* 
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Chara£ferick  Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder ;  f^on  Danz  tmd  Gruler. 
8vo.  Leipzig.  1805.  X  Rthlr.  20  Gr. — Chara£iertftics  ef  J.G. 
Von  Herder^  i^c. 

R.  Gruber,  in  tte  Preface  to  this  work,  diftinflly  explains  its 
nature  and  defign.  It  contains,  firft^  a  general  view  of  Her- 
der's writings,  by  Mr,  Danz,  who  ftudied  under  him.  Next  follows 
Gruber's  eflay  on  his  genius  and  charader.  'This  explains  the  pe- 
culiar bent  and  cafl  of  his  geniu.  ;  traces  it  in  its  developement  and 
;  produ£lions;  illuftrates  the  chara£ler  of  the  author  from  that  of  th^ 
man.;  introduces,  for  this  purpofe,  a  f]cetch  of  his  li/e,  his  perfonat 
appearance,  and  the  fortunes  he  experienced  in  the  world  i  then  dif- 
criminateshis  feveral  degrees  of  merit,  as  a  philofophdr,  an  hiftorian, 
a  theologian^  a  philologift^  an  antiquarian,  a  poet,  a  trandaCor,  &c. 
The  curious  information  with  which  this  eSay  is  enriched,  and  the 
ingenious  train  of  difquifition  which  runs  through  it,  cahnot  btit 
make  it  highly  acceptable  to  every  reader  of  tafte  and  philofophy  who 
1$  2L  lover  of  liteiary  biography. 

Rufsland  unter  Alexander  dem  Erflen.     Eine  hidorifche  Nachrichtj 
.    heraufgeben  von  H.  Stprch.-r-Number  XL  or  Vol.  IV.  PartIL — 
Ruffia  under  Alexander  the  Firft,  &c. 


o 


lF  the  exiftence  and  continuation  of  this  periodical  work*  fome 
account  has  been  given  in  a  former  Appendix.     The  growing 
importance  of  the  Ruffian  nation  and  government,    as  one   of  the 

?:reateft  powers  in  Europe,  and  the  progreffi  ve  civilizatjonof  that  extens- 
ive empire,  are  incefliintly  adding  new  intereft  to  every  ih^ig  in  1^ 
tcrature  that  tends  to  make  the  ftate  of  nature  and  life  ia;Rullia» 
more  familiarly  known  to  the  reft  of  the  wotld.  Mr.  Storch^  tbierey- 
fore,  profecutes  his  undertaking  with  fuccefs. ,  The  prefent  number 
contains  an  account  of  various  beneficent  afts  of  thc.Emprefsi- 
mother  1  a  (ketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  conititution  of  Liv6nia,  af^ 
its  abolition  by  the  order  of  the  20th  of  February  1805;  particulars 
refpe<^ing  tho  Ruffian  expedition  round  the  wofld ;  milcellaneous  J 
fads  relative  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  means  of  public  infiruflion;  ' 
accounts  of  certain  noble  and  patriotic  actions  ^  prefent  .ftate  of  thf 
for^fts  in  Ruffia,  &c. 


Georgii  Henrul  Lummannj  i^c.    Defcriptio  Caucaft^  Gef^tiumqu^  pau*  ' 
tt^arum^  ex  Strabone^  comparatis  Scriptoribus  recenti^ribus.  .  Leip- 
zig.    Feind.     iSoj.    4to.     Pp.  66*  ,    ,. 

THIS  is  a  prixe-effay,  which  was  read  in  the  univ'erfity  of  Gpt- 
tingen,  on  the  4tb  of  June  i8cj.    The  latinity  is  pure  and 
tiegaftt.    Grtat  learning  ap^ea^s  In  theHiklU  vHth  t^hicfa  Strabo's 
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geography  of  Caucafus,  is  corre£led  and  elucidated  by  comparifoh 
with  the  account^  of  modern  traveller^.  In  particular,  theauthibr 
has  advantageoufly  availed  hionfelf  of  the  narratives  of  Guldinftadt 
and  Riinegg,  He  cifrioufly  illuftrates  a  portion  of  *  the  hiftory  of  the 
ancient  commerce  between  India  and  the  countries  weft  of  Caucafus. 
We  perceive,  with  regret,  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  that  emi* 
nemly  curious  Englifh  work.  The  Life  and  Adventures  op 
Joseph  Emin.  But,  in  the  whole,  this  eflfay  does  great  honour  to 
its  author ;  and  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  libraries,  beiide  the 
geographical  ivcrks  of  Vincent  and  of  RennelL 


^pantfchi  Mifcellen :  Heraufg,  von  Ch.  A.  Fifchcf.  Berlin.  Ungcf. 
1803.  Pp.  266.  8vo.  Eefter  Bznd.^-Spani/b  Mifcellan'm  pub- 
UJhed  by  Ch.  A.  Fifcher,  ^c. 

T^HE  defign  of  the  editor  is  to  give,  periodically,  in  this  publi- 
.  Cftion,  ihe  materials  from  the  iSpanilh  journals  and  monthly 
piifcelianies.  This  firft  number  exhibits  fevcral  interefting  articles, 
in-the  provinces  efpecially  of  natural  hiftory  and  of  polite  literature. 
The  appearance  of  a  fecond  number  has  been  expelled  fome  time  in 
Germany,  with  confidcrable  impatience.  ... 


Jkgupeuniy  DreJderCs  Aniike  DenkmaUty  enthaltena.  FTeraufgeb,  von 
Wilbelro  Gottlieb  Becker,  &c. — Augujieum^  containing  the  anciepf 
Monuments  in  Drefdcn.  18  Sheets  of  Letter- prefs,  and  10  Cop- 
per-plates.    Price  8  RixdoIIars.     Leipzig.     1804. 

THIS  is  the  firft  number  of  a  work  that  has  been,  fome  time,  eai- 
neftly  defured,  for  the  iUuftration  of  the  curiofities  of  Dref- 
den.  The  author  calls  it  Augufteum^  after  the  names  of  the  monarcbs 
by  whoni  the  monuments  which  it  reprefents  and  defcribes,  wtrecpl- 
levied:  Augujlus  the  Flrft^  in  the  middle  of  the  fixtcenth  century, 
^<olle£ted  a  number  of  coins  and  other  rare  antiquities,  of  fmall  buliC' 
Augttfius  the  Second  purchafed  the  collection  of  Princes  Chigi^  with.a 
multitude  of  other-  pieces  of  ^reat  value.  Auguftus  the  Third  added, 
among  other >thing$,  Ibme  beautiful  remains  of  art  found  00  tbefide 
of  Old  Antiumy  and  three  famous  ft^tues  which  had  been  in  the  ppf- 
feffion  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savov..  Frederick  Augujfuiy  the  reigning 
|ele£lQr,  has  mpre  than  equalled  tne  examples  of  the  tafte  and  munifi* 
cence  of  his  predeceflbrs- 

The  firft  figures  in  this  number  reprefent.  four  mummies.  Thcy 
are  confidered  by  the  writer  of  the  defer ipiion,  as  affqrding,  moft 
probably,  fpecimens  of  the  (everarmode^  of- embalming  mentioned 
, ^y  Herodotuj,  and  by  Dipdoru?  Siculus.  , .The  next  fubjca;  of  r|- 
prefentation,  is  a  three- (Ided  4)cdcfta]|  which  is  fuppofed*  one  t>f  the 
^ide^.fvpxks  cJT  Gxpcian  ar^t  now  (emainirig;,  ah^  is  thought  to  tiave 
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l»clonged  to  a  tMe  or  altar  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  pelphi.     On 
each  (ide,  it  is  ornamented  with  curious  groupes  of  figures  in  bas- 
relief.     It  is  of  Pentelican  marble,  and  was,  formerly,  in  the  col- 
leSion  of  the  Princes  CJiigi.     The  eighth  engraving  is  of  the  figure 
.of  an  old  Grecian  pricft.     The  ninth  is  a  Pallas,  one  of  the  moft 
lieautiful  remains  of  Grecian  fculpture.     The  whole  work  m.u|l  be 
/  owned  to  be  of  admirable  execution,  whether  we  regjird  the  beauty 
,aod  accuracy  of  the  engravings,  or  the  merits  of  the  literary  illuftra- 
tipns  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 


De  la  philofophie  de  la  Nature ;  ou  Tr^ife  de  Morale  four  U  Genre 
Humain,     Tire  de  la  Phiiofophie^  et  fondefur  la  Nature.     7me. 
, Edition,  et  la  (eule  conforme  au  Manufcrit  original.      lo  torn. 
8vo,  a  Paris,  chcz  Gide,  Libraire.     1804.-— O/  the  Philofophy  of 
Nature^  Wr,  • 

> "^TT  THEN  we  firft  p'erufed  this  title  page,  we  felt  ftrong  fore- 
y  V  bodings  that  our  official  tafe  would  be  a  truly  laborious  one. 
Accuftomed  as  we  are  to  the  drudgery  of  '*  fucb  readirrg  as  was  never 
read,"  we  were  appalled  at  theproipecft  of  labouring  through  ten  octavo, 
volumes  on  morals,  by  a  French  writer  of  the  pre  lent  day.  We  fuf- 
peded  that  we  fliould  have  a  chaos  to  wade  throi^gh,  Which  would  de- 
mand all  our  patience,  and  long  tried  perfeveranfce.  But^  the  realty 
has  gone  far  beyond  all  our  fufpicions  and  forebodings.  ,  No  mind, 
except  that  of  a  modern  French  writer,  can  have  the  moft  faint  con- 
ception of  the  multifarious  and  difcordant  matter  which  enters  into^ 
the^compofition  of  this  literary  falmagundi,  this  hotch  potch  of  phy-  ( 
fics,  metaphyfics,  morality,  immorality,  politics,  love  ftories,  ego- 
tifm,  &Ci  &c.  ferved  up  with  the  high  (ts^ioning^  ia/auce  ptcquante 
of  fcepticifm  and  irreligion. 

This  work  made  up  of  flireds  aiid  patches  "  has  been  in  a  pro- 
greflive  (late,  as  the  writer  thinks,  to  perfe£lion,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.'*  During  which  period,  we  are  told,  that  the  plaftic  and  parental 
hand  of  the  author  has  been,  on  every  new  edition,  folicitoufly  occu- 
pied rn  corredling  the  deforniilies,  and  adding  new  beauties  to  tWft 
favourite  progeny  of  his  youth.  The  firft  edition  appeared  in  177c  i 
but  this  Mr.  Coufvoifier,  one  of  his  editors,  informs  us  was  only  the 

'  portico  <S  the  grand  edifice  which  is  now  e reeled ;  that  the  author- 
had  not  then  (halcen  off  **  the  fwaddling  clothes**  of  prejudice  ;  that  he." 
flill  looked  on  the  Janfenift  Arnaud  as  a  great  rpan,»  that  he  had  the 
"  weaknefs'*  to  think  wfll  of  the  **  Thoughts*'  of  Pafchal  ;  and  that 
he  was  then  but  a  fort  of  *^  cdputhtne  fhilofopber.** 

Mr.  Coiirvoifil^r  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  2d.  edition  **  was  flill 
little  better  than  z'porticoyXhc  fame'  prejudices  remaining;-  the  young, 
author  had  yet  not  (haken  off  his  fwaddling  clothes  ;  and' that  though' 
It  contained  a  great  numbef  of  bold  truths  dans  leur  germed*  yet  that 
**  it^s^  Xo  little  hoftile  to  Chriftianity,  or  as  Ify,  C  chufes  to  fcall  it 

^It 
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*  //  culu  Europiefiy  that  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  and  the  licentiatei 
of  the  Sorbonnc  might  have  perufed  k  without  the  fmalleft  danger/' 
This  2d.  edition  was  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1774.  A  3d.  edition 
in  fix  volumes  octavo  was  given  to  the  world  in  1778.  This  may  be 
confidered  as  almoft  a  new  work,  the  ore  we  are  told,  was  caft  anew, 
the  precious  germs  were  developed)  the  bold  thoughts  which  lurked 
in  embryo,  burft  forth  in  full  expanfion :  or  to  adopt  the  words  of 
Mf .  C.  in  another  place,  what  was,  at  firft,  •*  only  a  pretty  buft, 
appeared  now  a  grand  figure,  rivalling  in  fublimityof  conception  the  ^ 
Mofes  of  Michael  Ang|elo/' 

\ye  will  not  farther  purfue  the  very  minute  accounts  of  new  editi- 
ons, and  republications  given  bv  Mr*  C.  tt  is  enough  to  fay  that  the 
author  after  all  that  had  been  done,  dill  difcerned  imperfedlions  in 
this  child  of  his  aifcdtion  ;  which  age,  experience,  and  good  advice 
have  (as  it  is  faid)  enabled  him  to  re£tify.  Much  was  expunged,  a 
great  deal  added,  the  florid  ftyle  was  reduced  to  the  fevere  flandard 
of  ancient  beauty^  and  the  author  contented  himfelf  with  <<  (baking 
the  tree  of  prejudices"  lefs  violentlyr ;  which  his  editor  C.  tells  us  he 
had,  in  the  former  editions,  done  with  fuch  Herculean  force,  that 

,  **he  had,  almoft  torn  off  the  tutelary  branch  of  Revelation!**  Here  the 
editor  himfelf  has  a  tug  at  the  branch,  when  he  fays  that  it  is  a  limb  of 
the  tree  of  prejudices.     But,  to  go  on  with  the  announced  perfedions 

•.of  this,  work  of  years,  and  we  cannot  fum  them  up  better  than  in  the 
words  of  the  editor:  **  If  the  former  editions  of  the  Philofophy  of 
Nature  have  ibmetimes  propagated  the  fpirii  of  the  day\  it  may  be 
averred  that  the  prefent  one  tranfmits  to  future  ages  only  the  eternal 
ideas  of  morality  and  virtue."  Such  is  the  chai;a£ter  of  the  pr^fent 
work  in  the  eftimation  ^f  the  author  and  his  editor:  let  us  examine 

.  whether  the  parent  and  the  midwife,  blinded  by  partiality,  have  not 
bellowed  on  a  deformed  and  mifchievous  bantling,  the  perfedions  of  a 
beautiful  and  well  difpofed  child. 

In  a  work  which  aflumes  fo  high  a  tone,  which  pretends  to  enter  into 
the  inmoft  recefles  of  both  the  material  and  moral  world,  which  is 
given  as  a  code  of  univerfal  knowledge,  men'  were  naturally  led  to 
^peiSt  a  clear  arrangement,  and  plain,'  and  luminous  principles  "to 
guide  them  through  the  labyrinth,  in  which  our  author  fays  they  had 
bKndly  wandered,  till  he  and  bis  clew  appeared  todired  their  bewil- 
dered fteps :  and  they  mpreover  expelled,  and  had  a  right  to  expe£l, 
that  their  attention  was  not  to  be  called  off  from  the  great  object  of 
refearch,  and  didraded  by  excurfions  of  imagination,  equally  wild  and 
unappropriate,  and  by  the  perfunal  hiftory  of  the  writer,  clumfUy 
blended  with  the  true  obje^  of  the  work.  But,  what  are  human 
expectations?  TWisfor  ever  and  ever  writer  (for  in  fome  refpeSs,  at 
leaft,  he  is  fo,  as  there  is  no  end  of  his  writing,  and  as  he  appears  to 
expert  that  his  wprjcs  are  to  laft  to  all  eternity)  this  for  ev^r  and  ever 
wiiter  then  is  mod  deplorably  wanting  io  all  the  above  ejfentials^  He 
feems  to  have  configned  to  detached  (heets  all  that  he  had  ever  read, 
|t«ought,  done,  or  fuffcred }  to  have  drawn  at  baxard,  thofe  fybill*s 
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[caves  from  his  portfolio;  and  to  have  fancied  that  the  mo(l  in/- 
congruous  juxtapofition  w^s  the  callida  junSfura  of  Horace,  the 
moft  heterogeneous  matter  a  fimple  and  complete  virholc,  and  that  his 
dance  of  difcordant  atoms  kept  time  with  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres. 
Let  us  loolc  into  the  book,  and  fee  how  far  the  reality  accords  with 
the  pretenjions, 

'    About  one  half  of  the  firft  volume  muft   be  g'^*T\c  through  before 
we  come  to  any  thing  like  the  "  Philofophy  of  Nature."    This  fpace 
is  occupied  with  a  detail  of  the  various  editions  of  the  work,  with  a 
iong  preface,  a  dedication  a  la  patrie^  and  a  mod  prolix  and  tirefonie 
account  of  the  different  pofleffors  of  the  pretended  MS.,  the  apocryphal  ' 
foundation  of  the  publication  now  before  us,    from   Plato  to  our 
author.     For  this  laft  cxcrefcencc  we  can  difcover  no  leafon,  or  even 
pretence,  except  that  Mr.  de  Sales  thought  it  indifpenfible  to  write  a 
Romancey  which  ^yas  to  introduce  him  to  the  world  (in   a  manner 
however  fufficiently  awkward)  by  his  afTumed  name  Plato,     Mxtx 
paffing   thefe  no  very  necefTary  preliminaries,  we  come  to  the  work  . 
itfelf.     He   begins    with    what   he   calls  principles.     In  writing  the 
Philofophy  of  Nature,  it  was  requifne  to  teH  us  what  is  nature.     On 
this  part  of  his  fubjeft  he  laments  that  inftead  of  "  axioms,"   he  can 
give  us  only  **  conjeftures."  ,  After  having  exanained  and  rejected  the 
many  fyftems  both  ancient  and  modern,  he  proceeds  to  his  own  deii* 
nition  of  nature :  but  before  we  lay  it  before  the   public,   we  give, 
as  a  curiofity,  a  fpecimen  of  the  weapons  with  which  this  French 
philotopher   combats   the  powerful    fubtleties  of  Berkely.      "  The 
fenfes  are  not  ideas— when  I  raviOi  a  kifs  from  my  miftreis,  when  my 
foul  wanders  over  her  rofy  lips,  I  feel  that  the  pleafure  which  I  enjoy 
by  the  touch,  is  preferable  to  frivolous  reafoning  on  pleafure!"  This 
anfwer  is  certainly  not  defedive  in  tvarmthf  whatever  its  other  defici- 
encies may  be.     But  the  author  is  throughout  a  great  amateur  of  the 
erotic  philofophy. 

Having  demoiifhed  all  other  fyftems,  he  comes  to  his  own, 
**  Nature,  in  my  eyes,  fays  he,  is  matter  in  motion — but  that  natureis 
not  God — ^the  universe  i^  a  fho,w-room ;  Nature  is  behind  the  fcenes, 
guiding  the  fprings,  the  machinery,  and  the  weijghts;  we  are  the 
fpedtators,  contemplating  the  efFe£Vs,  and  endeavoijiring  to  find  out 
the  caufe  :  but  God  alone  is  the  architect  of  the  edifice."  Exhaufted,  ^ 
it  fhould  feem  by  fo  much  metaphyfical  exertion,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  readers  are  begining  to  nod,  he  contrives  to  unbend 
the  minds  of  both,  by  a  fmart  dialogue  between  Locke  and  the  Jefuit 
le  Tellieri  which  concludes,  a$  may  be  imagined,  by  the  total  dif- 
comfiture  of  the  Jefuit. 

This  (hort  repofe  is  fucceeded  by  a  refumption  of  his  melaphyficai 
difquifitions.  Not  contented  with  telling  us  what  nature  1$^  viz. 
matter  in  motion,  he  next  goes  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  ejpme  of . 
matter.  He  confefles  that  this  is  an,  arduous  tafk^  ^*  Ma^tter,  he  fays, 
does  exift,  but  all  beyond  this  is  an  abyfs,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it 
if  n^t  cafj  to  reach/'    Yet  he  is  not  deterred  from  the  purfuic  -,  and 
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is  dfternnined  boldly  to  dafh  through  thick  and  thin.  After  a  coiDbst 
with  phllofophers  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  with  Patacelfus, 
Van  Helniont,  Srah),  Becker,  and  we  know  not  how  many  chymifts; 
after  faying  that  extenfion  is  not  the  cflence  of  tnaiter  ,  and  that  it  is 
not  inert ;  but  that  it  muft  have  elementary  parts,  as  it  can  be  divided 
ad  itffiniium^  he  comes  to  inquire  what  the  primitive  element,  "  /'  Etrt 
trincipty*  is.  He  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  think  with  Paracelfus  and 
Van  Helmonr,  that  it  is  "  the  vitriolic  acid,  nor  that  univerfal  acid, 
which  generally  pervades  the  atmofpherc  :*'  but  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  certain  **  elementary  fire,"  compofed  of  "  round 
bodies,"  corps  rondsy  that  it  has  no  weight,  "  ne  ptfe  point, '^  and  that 
*'  It  is  abfurd  to  enquire  after  the  origin  of  elementary  fire,  fince  it 
doesexift,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  always  exiftcd,  for  how  fhould  it 
bave  paired  from  non-exiftence  into  being  ?  And  what  is  non- 
cxiftencc  to  philofophersi"  We  cannot  pretend  to  determine  of  what 
importance  non-ex((lence  is  to  phllofophers,  but  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  if  fuch  phllofophers  as  the  author  had  never  exiffed, 
mankind  would  have  gained  by  their  non-entity.  He  bad  before 
^acknowledged  a  God,  diftind  from  matter:  he  has  now  given  him, 
in  his  elememary  fire,  an  eternal  coadjutor  made  up  of  round  bodies, 
without  weight,  to  whom  the  author  attributes  the  organization  of  the 
univerfe  !  Let  us,  however,  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay  that  in  this  place 
he  is  feized  with  a  fit  of  modefty,  and  declares  that^he  cannot  explain 
how  this  coadjutor  contrived  to  perform  the  great  work  ;  but  that  he 
might  not  fink  too  low  in  his  own  efteem,  he  afiUres  us  that  '^  a  man 
with  a  dozen  of  fenfes,  and  of  courfe  with  a  dozen  of  times  more 
Jntelleft  than  any  man  exifting,"  would  be  able  to  fay  as  little  of  the 
matter  as  he' can.  Lucretius,  from  the  motion  of  the  planets  con- 
ceived that  they  were  animals,  and  that  hunger. was  the  caufe  of  their 
niotion, 

"  Quo  cu^ufque  cibus  vocal,  atque  invilat  eunleis^ 
Flammea  per  coelum  pafcenteis  corpora  paffim ;'' 

and  the  Mexicans,  when  they  firft  faw  the  Spanifh  (btps,  from 
<heir  apparent  felf-moving  powers,  aiKi  from  the  explofion  of  the 
cannon,  confidered  them  as  huge  fea  monfters. 

*'  What  divine  monflers,  O  ye  Gods !  were  thefe? 
Came  they  alive  or  dead  upon  the  fliore  ? 
*f     Alas!  they  liv'dtQofure:  1  heard  them  roar. 
^11  turn'd  their  fides,  and  to  each  other  fpoke; 
I  faw  their  words  break  out  in  fire  and  fmoke." 

.Appearances  afforded  fome  excufe  for  the  Opinion  of  jhe,  Roman 
and  the  Mexicatis  :  but  our  philofopher,  upon  grounds  we  fufpefi 
e<)uaily* feeble,  is  difpofed  to  believe  that  s^l  matter,  even  the  meaoeft 
pebble  on  the  (bore,  partakes  of  animality,  *'  There  is  no  organiza* 
tion,  he  fays,  eflfentialiy  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  apimality." 

Again  exhau (led  by  metaphyfics  we  are  pf cfcnted . with  an  intcr- 
lude.^i^r  the  title  of  <«  Defence  of  the  Man  of  Worth  /'  which. 
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in  faft,  is  a  piece  of  egotifm,  a  defence  of  the  ^uthof.  After  giving 
about  forty  pages  to  this  defence,  he  ofFers  his  "  Philofophical  DoQbta^ 
on  the  Origin  of  Beings."  But  to  avoid  ftmplicity,  precifion,  and 
brevity,  all  which  he  appears  to  hold  in  utter  averfion,  thefe  doubts 
are  dramatized,  and  pronounced  by  the  Grecian  Epimenides,  who 
flept  fifty-feven  years,  and  wrote  great  part  of  Ihem  in  his  deep. 
Epimenides  de  Sales  falls  foul  of  Sanchoniatbon,  Mofes,  ihe  Chal-i 
deans,  Perfians,  Indians,  &c^  of  all  Cofmogonies,  and  Cofmogonifls  ; 
their  abfurdities  excite  in  him  ^<  the  inextingui{hable  laughter  of 
Homer's  gods,'*  ^nd  he  recurs  to  his  own  Theory,  "for  ^Y  P*'^'^ 
I  think  that  the  Supreme  Being  can  neither  creaU^  nor  annihilates-^ 
becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  that  nothings  non  exijitnce^  is  the  fubjedl  of 
his  operations,  or  the  refult  of  his  power.  It  appears  to  me  that  mat- 
ter exifted  from  all  eternity ;  but  that  this  eternity  of  matter  being  aa 
eternity  c^fMCceffion^  muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  God,  which 
itnotfuccejfive :  thefe  two  eternities  fcem  to  be  of  a  different  order.*' 
We confef$  that  thefe  two  co-exiftent  eternities,  one  fucceffiv^e,  and 
the  other  not  fucceHive,  are  of  an  order  far  beyond  our  co/nprehen* 
fioiT.  He«goes  on,  ^^  God  mud  either  have  been  creating  from  all 
eternity  or  he  never  has  created  any  thing — .for  if  he  had  created,  be 
would  ftill  continue  to  create :  his  a£tivity  can  never  be  at  reft,  it 
cannot  exift  a  moment  without  difplaying  all  its  energy^. 

A  phapter  or  two  on  "  Worlds'*  follow,  confiding  of  aftronomical 
fcraps  colleflted  from  a  variety  of  authors,  containing  nothing  but 
what  is  well  known,  except  fome  of  the  writer's  own  reveries,  which 
are  not  of  the  mod  fatisfadlory  kind.     He  is  much  puzzled  to  afcer- 
tain  at  what  time  his  "  mrnal  elementary  matter*'   produced  thi« 
globe  of  **  modified  matter,"  and  how  loi:ig  it  is  to  Uft.     We  can r 
not  difcover  that  he  has  refolved  either  of  thefe  problems*     The  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  depends  for  the  refolution   of  the  latter  is  rather 
curious.  ^  **  The  duration  of  beings  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to  thek 
mafs  :  ^hus  the  whale  lives  many  centuries  (how  does  he  know  thi-s  I) 
while  there  are  microfcopic  animals,  who  come  into  exiftence  and  die 
in  the  fpace  of  an  hour.*'    We  fufpedl  that  this,  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, is  not  very  found.     He  himfelf  coritcffes  that  carps    have  bccjj 
inewn  to  live  150  years :  and  a  goofe  (if  permitted  to  live)  attains  h 
greater  age  than  Mr.  de  Sales  in  all  probability  will  reach.     What  is 
more,  the  experienced  dames  who  prefide  over  poultry  affure  us,  tb^t 
the  male  enjoys  this  len'gth  of  life,  not  only  without  the  diminutiaa 
but  with  the  increafe  of  his  generating  powers.     Should  this  very  «nr 
common  gift  of  Nature  have  fallen  to  the  (hare  of  this  extraordinary 
philofopher,  we  fcruple  not  to  pronounce  it^as  wonderful  as  any  thin^ 
to  be  met  with  in  his  ten  volumes.     Though  our  author  has  not  htt\i 
able  to  afcertain  exa6lly  the  day,   hour,  and  minute,  when  our  world 
began  to  exift,  or  when  it  (hall  be  diffolved,  he  has  given  us  comfor- 
table ne\y$  on  the  latter  fubjeft.     "  Whatdvcr  fyftera  the  pj>ilofopl>c^ 
may  embrace,  I  ajfure  mankind  that  our  earth,  fiicVas  it  is,  appears  ta 
b«  only  in  its  pubirtj^  aad  that  probably  10,000  ages  ^^ilt^pafs  au^ay. 
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before  it  M\%  into  decrepitude/'    Is  not  all  this  very  inftrudive,  id 
exceedingly  amuiing  ? 

Tired  with  thefe  profound  lucubrations,  the  author  gives  to  himfelf 
and  his  readers  a  little  relaxation^  by  the  infertion  of  four  Perfian  letteni 
in  imitation  of  Montefquieu,  in  which  fome  of  his  ideas,  as  whipt  up 
into  a  fyllabub  for  the  ladies^  and  Iady*Hke  philofophers  of  PariS|  arc 
exhibited.    We  tranflate  the  (horteft  of  them,  as  a  fpecimen* 

'*  Rabbi  Natranabl  Levi  to  Usbec. 

• 

**  Uib^c,  I  have  perufed  ^\\  the  books  of  the  pbilofophers.  The  on); 
reafonable  one  it  the  Pentateuch,  and  after  it  the  Talmud.  Read  thefo 
two  fublioje  works^  and  you  will  no  longer  hare  apy  doubts. 

"  Adam  was  created  after  the  image  of  God  :  his  flature  was  then  fa 
cotofTal^  that  when  he  extended  his  arms^  he  reached  the  extremities  of  the 
world.  The  angels  were  afraid  of  this  giant^  and  the  Eternal,  at  their  in* 
treaty,  reduced  his  iize  to  gOO  cubits.  Adam  finned^  and  was  baniflidl 
from  the  terredrial  paradife ;  but^  as  this  enchanted  garden  was  feparated 
from  our  world  by  the  ocean,  lie  waded  through  that  ocean,  and  arrived 
iafely  at  his  deftined  place  of  exile. 

"  Originally  Adam  had  a  double  body,  male  on  one  (ide»  and  female  on 
Ih^  other;  when  God  created  Eve,  he  contented  himfelf  with  dividing  the 
body  into  two  parts,  hence  this  primitive  couple  had  the  power.of  molti" 
plying  themfelves. 

.  **  Plato  has  merely  copied  the  Talmud,  when  he  gave  his  theory  of  the 
Androgynes.  Accordirig  to  him>  at  firfl  there  were  hermaphrodites  with 
ifhur  arms,  four  legs,  and  two  faces.  This  multiplicity  of  members  \am^ 
in^ired  them  with  temerity,  they  declared  war  again^  the  Gods.  Jupiter, 
to  puniih  them^  fplit  their  bodies  in  two  ?  but  each  of  the  divided  parti  re- 
tained an  invincible  dtfire  to  unite  itfclf  with  the  other — behold  the  origin 
of  love.  This  is  an  ingenious  idea,  and  Plato  would  have  been  a  great  oian, 
bad  he  not  been  a  plagiary; 

*'  Let  us  return  to  the  Talmud^  which  I  ought  not  to  have  quitted.  Ev» 
was  To  beautiful,  thatSamael,  the  chief  of  the  ange's,  fell  in  ]ovewitb>aof 
enjoyed  her.  The  fe rpcnt  too  was  a  fuccefsful  lover,  and  all  the  natioos  of 
the  earth,  except  the  Jews,  are  the  fruit  of  this  latter  crime. 

"  yibec,  do  not  be  offended  that  I  place  the  ferpent  at  the  bead  of  yoor 
forefatht-rs :  I  have  a  right  to  enlighten  your  understanding,  for  your  religion 
»  the  daughter  of  ours :  you  no  doiibt  know  that  without  the  Pentateuch, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  Koran. 

"  Asa  friend  I  fpeak  the  truth  to  you,  and  will  always  fpcak  it  withal 
much  tsccdom  as  if  Jerufalem  were  how  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  H 
will  be,  as  our  prophet*  foretell,  who  are  the  only  prophets,  that  never  lied, 
III  lead  as  the  CbriHians  fay,  who  adore  the  Jewiih  books,  and  bum  tb^ 
Jews. 
.     Leghorn,  1  Itb  Sijft,  1717." 

This  letter  pecds  no  comment,  its  tendency  is  evident.  Tbisfacc* 
lious  epiftle  has  totally  annihilated  both  the  Jewifh  and  Cbrifti«nr«- 
ligionSy  and  made  ample  room  for  this  philolophy  of  Nature. 

We  return  with  our  author  to  his  profound  invcftigations.  Hll 
next  chapter  is  *•  On  tbe  Mixture  of  Species:'*  and  here  he  fays  heil 
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not  to  rpeat:  '*  te  the  imagination  of  women,  bvt  to .  tbe,  mind)  6f 
philofophcrs."  It  is  curious  enough,  after  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
that  he  Jays  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  <<  no  fenfe  or 
mtaningcan  be  attached  to  the  wotdfpicieSy  that  the  word,  it  is  true, 
appears  in  the  *  brochures'^  of  naturaliils,  but  that  it  was  never  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Nature/'  Of  this  unreal  thing  he  however  goes  on 
to  fay  a  great  deal  ii)  hif  book  of  Nature.  He  firft  fets  'out  with  af- 
figning  the  caufi  of  the  infinite  variety  in  the/cale  of  Beings.  A  work 
of  no  fmall  difficulty  :  but  Mr.  de  Sales  is  a  bold  man,  his  courage 
always  keeps  pace  with  the  difficulties.  This  variety  then,  according 
to  him,  arifes  from  a  conftant  tendency  in  every  link  of  the  great 
chain  to  approach  to  the  link  above  it :  and  thus  that  mixture  of  beings, 
which  appear  heterogeneous,  gives  birth  to  new  organized  machines, 
and  the  links  of  the  chain  are  multiplied."  He  has  not  told  us  whether 
this  tendency  is  to  be  confidered  as  in(lin£l,  or  willy  or  a  certain  tertfum 
quidy  an  occult  quality  without  a  name :  but  from  his  fyftem  of  the 
animality  of  matter,  he  mufl  look  upon  it  as  infttnSi  at  lead. 

He  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  varieties  in  the  material  world. 
•*  Of  Foffils  and  their  mixtures  he  confeffes  that  he  cannot  fay  much," 
becaufe  the  generation  of  thefe  beings  which  meafure  their  exigence 
by  centuries,  is  a  myftery  impenetrable  to  man,  who  was  born  yef- 
terday,  ftudies  today,  and  will  die  to  morrow.''  ,  He  fpeaks  alfo  of 
the  mixtures  and  varieties  of  the  vegetable  race  with  brevity :  but 
firongly  recommends  the  producing,  by  every  contrivance  of  art,  at 
much  vanety  as  poflible:  and  is  ^^aftonifhed  that  luxury  and  riches 
do  not  atchieve,  what  the  love  of  the  arts  would  induce  the  philofo- 
phcr  to  perform."  His  brevity  on  the  two  preceding  fubjefts  is  ampTy 
<:Qmpeniated  by  the  extenfion  he  has  given  to  his  account  of  animal 
mixture  and  varieties.  Here  indeed  we  meet  with  wonders.  He  fets 
out  with  regretting  that  the  complex  mechafiifm  of  animals  renders 
impregnation  by  foreign  mixture  lefs  certain  :  he,  however,  confoles 
^imfelf  by  faying  that  various  birds  are  prolific,  when  paired  with'thpfe 
of  an  approximating  fpecies.  He  rejoices  that  the  annals  of  phyfici 
teftify  in  behalf  of  his  fyftem  of  mixtures:  fpeaks  with  complacency 
of  the  amours  of  Reaumur's  fowl  and  rabbit,  which  were,  alas  I  barren : 
of  a  turkey-cock  and  bitch,  Whofe  union  produced  a  irulc  with  the 
head  of  the  father:  and  of  a  fpaniel  in  Bretagne,  ^'qui,  violee  pat 
un  Perroquet,"  brought  forth  a  puppy,  with  a^  crooked  bill,  and  only 
two  paws !  He  then  relates  a  love  affair  ilill  more  extraordinary,  jbe^ 
tween  a  Condor,  (a  bird  of  Peru,  larger  than  an  eagle)  and  a  lamprey ! 
but  unhappily,  he  has  negle<Sled  to  inform  us  whether  his  Nature 
(matter in  motion)  beftowed  "a  bleffing  on  their  endeavours,"  as  Mi- 
rabel fays.  To  make  up  Tor  this  omiffion,  he  reveals  to  us  that  **  tht< 
fort  of  extraordinary  union  requires  a  fingular  vigour  of  temperam;.nt, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  hot  climates !"  Thanks  to  Mr.  de 
Sales  for  this  information ;  we  are  fond  of  lampreys,  and  are  happy 
cbat  the  coldnefs  of  our  climate  enfures  us  from  tafling  any  that  can 
be  fttfpedled  of  having  had  improper  connexions.     As  to  the  origin  of 
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the  bat  and  flying* fi(b)  our  author  is  at  no  lofs;  a  quadruped  and  a 
1>ird  produced  the  former,  a  bird  and  a  (ifli  the  latter.  Here  again 
there  is  an  omiflion  :  we  are  not  told  wheni>r  where  thefe  conjundions 
took  place,  nor  whether  they  are  of  that  extraordinary  fort  which  re* 
quires  a  hot  fun  to  enfure  a  progeny.  We  will  not  purfue  thefe  won« 
derful  conjundions  any  farther ;  but  before  we  have  done  with  theaii 
we  muft  do  our  author  the  juftice  to  fay  that  he  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
JElian's  accoant  of  the  intrigue  of  the  ewe  and  the  lion.  Why  ?  bc- 
caufe  a  Lon  does  not  mate  love  to  a  (beep,  he  devours  it ;  and  becaule, 
at  any  rate,  a  young  lion  or  lionefs  could  not  be  the  fruit  of  the  coa- 
jundion.  He  is,  however,  not  without  hopes  that  cats  and  mice  may 
be  brought  to  add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  being:  for  Lemery,  he 
tells  us,  (hut  up  fume  mice  and  a  cat  in  a  trap:  the  rnice^  at  iirft  were 
fore  afraid,  but  in  a  fliort  while  began  to  play  with  their  companion, 
and  though  the  cat  did  not  return  their  carefles,  yet  he  only  gerirfy  re* 
pelled  them  with  a  velvet  paw.  On  this  our  author  fagacioufly  ob^ 
ferves  **  from  this  fpec  es  of  romping,  there  is  but  one  ftep  to  love.** 
He  concludes  this  part  of  his  fubjedl,  as  he  concluded  the  vegetable 
part,  by  ftrongly  advifing  all  princes,  potentates,  and  rich  men,  to 
promote  his  philofophical  mixtures  with  ail  their  power.;  and  amoagft. 
others  of  a  like  kind,  to  try  whether  <"  the  European  biill  would  not 
produce  a  breed  with  the  lionefs  of  BJduJgerid" ! 

Of  the  mixture  of  man  with  inferior  animals  he  relates  fome  extra** 
ordinary  tales ;  but,  at  the  rifle  of  being  accufedby  him  of  prudery, 
wc  muft  beg  leave  to  pafs  them  over :  merely  obfcrving  that  he  ap- 
proves not  of  mixture  with  inferior  beings,  but  would  highly  approve 
{were  fuch  a  thing  poflible)  of  a  connexion  with  thofc  of  a  fuperio( 
rank  in  the  chain,  as  tending  to  an  amelioration  of  the  breed,  "  If 
theHouries  of  Mahomet,  fays  he,  fhould  condefcend  to  unite  them- 
felves  with  us,  fovereigns,  the  public  6ftccm,  and  the  laws  ought  to 
encourage  fuch  a  mixture*"  It  is  rather  furprizing  that  fo  deep  a 
philofopher  as  this  modern  Plato,  fhould  fancy  that  a  mixture  with 
fuch  charming  beings,  as  the  Houries  are  faid  to  be,  had  need  of  any 
encouragement :  perhaps  a  rcg.uiating  and  reftraining  law  would  be 
more  neceflary.  We  are  fure  that  our  mere  mortal  ladies  would  be  of 
that  opinion. 

We  have  now  got  only  to  the  end  of  the  firft  volume,  but  our  rea- 
ders need  ntrt  be  afraid  that  our  examination  of  the  remaining  volumes 
will  bear  any  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  prefent  article.  Init 
the  manner,  matter,  and  fpirit  of  .the  writer  have  been  minutely  at* 
tended  to ;  the  remaining  volumes  require  little  more  than  a  fummary 
account  of  their  contents. 

(To  be  continued^)  "  : 
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€BtiVris  PiJhumH  ie  Mdmvraet^  (fc.-^thg  Ptfihumus  J^$iris  ffMar* 
JHMtiU  KftorUgraphir  ifPraHa^^  Jj^erpetuat  Stcretary  of  the  Frenck 
AcMttemy,  PHntcd  from  the  Original  Manufcrtpt  of  the  Author, 
Paris.  Reprinted,  London^  for  M.  Peltier,  Warwtek^ftreet, 
Golden  Sqtidre.  3  Vds;  tto5. 

THE  comparative  Arivoloufnefs  of  the  French  chanflier  perhaps 
was  nevet  ihore  confpicuou^  than  in  thiji  entertaining  work,  fo^ 
fuch  it  undoubtedly  is.  This  (ketch  oF^  what  ii)ay  be  Rallied,  the  life 
^nd  opinions  of  a  celebrated  wrlti^of  eminent  abilities  in  almoft  every 
branch  6f  literature,  aii  elegant  and  pathetic  poet,  and  an  intelligent 
tod  accurate  critic,  written  in  old  age,  and  avowedly  for  th.e  ^urpofi^ 
M  iflftruAio|:  his  children,  is  full  of  a  difplay  of  affe^ed  fentinlent, 
aiid' of  difgufting  details  of  the  author'ii  tender  attachment  to  the  faii; 
iex,  which  to  an  Englifli  reader  would  appear  ridiculous  from  tH8  [iea 
of  a  young  man  of  one  and  twenty.  Let  us  only  coqiider  for  a  ino^ 
ofieitt  what 'we  ihould  think  of  fuch  a  produ£lion  of  one  pf  our  owii 
writers' of  celebrity,  thbugh  6nly  for  the  lighter  fpecies  6f  poetry,  or 
for  ii^itious  narration,  of  a  Hammond,  for  mftance,  or  a  Fieldingl 

Notwithftandtng  this  circumftance,  fo  uncongenial  with  the  charac- 
ter of  this  cotintry,  thefe  three  little  ^vblunies  abound  withjuftob" 
leryations  on  education,  and  on  life  and  nianners,  as.  Well  as  with 
fome  pieces  of  intelligent  ctiticifm  on  compofition  in  general,  and 
lefpecially  on  the  drama*  To  many  of  the  fanciful  writers  of  edu- 
cation, who  inundate  th^  pfefs  with  their  new  and  faniciful  fyftetiu^^ 
and  whp  decry  the  attention  paid  to  claffica)  fi^f^^  as  a  wafie  of  tim^ 
Mr..Mara¥>ntel  giyr$  this  ff^nfible  anfwcr,  ia  peaking  of  bis  dWA' 
early  progrefs  in  learning  Latin. 

^<  The  ^koice  of  words  and  their  ^imployment  in  tranflating  fron  bhe 
laiig^age  to  the  Qther,  and  even  fome  aitempts  at  elegance  in  the  confkucH^ 
tion  of  lentences»|>^an  already  tooccupy  my  attentioti>and  this4Vt>rk>  which 
was  not  followed  without  fome  atial)rfi^  of  ideas^  (Irengthened  my  ntjecnory. 
t  perceived  that  it  was  the  idea  attached  to  the  word  that  made  it  take  root 
in  my  mtnd ;  and  I  foon  foundi  on  refledioni  that  the  fludy  of  langua^ 
Was  alio  the  (ludy  of  (he  art  of  developing  the  different  (hades  of  tiioo(piit» 
ol  the  compoahdtng  them,  of  forming  a  feries  of  them^  and  to  acc^uice  with 
predfion  their  character  and  (heir  relation  toeachxyther.  That  with  words 
new  ideas  Were  introduced  and  unfolded  in  the  miail  of  the  learner,  and  that . 
thus  even  the  firfl.clafles  became  a  qonrfe  <»f  eiemeiitsry  phtlofirpby^moce 
rich>  more  extenfive^  and  more  eflentially  uiefal  than  ihoie  people  ntia^ti« 
Whotioioptain  that  nothing  but  (iatin  is  taught  4n  our  public  fchools.'* 

M.  MarniOntel  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  and  for 
fome  time  wore  the  habjit  of  an  Abbi ;  being  called  ttpoa  once  io 
pi^DffHHtnce  a  fQiemn  difcourfo  in  tliat  charaftci',.lie  gives  thefo))o«^' 
ing  account  of  the  diftrefs  he  felt  from  fudden  lofs  of  memory,  tbota^^ 
tit  waa  peirle^ly  mafter  of  the  oralioti  when  he  afoe^ded  tfee  pulipit^ 
hut  tec^viog  at  that  moioent  ftroiig  tiiarks  pf  tpprfbathop  and  atte^^' 
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ixotif  be  fays,  *^  the  effcA  it  had  on  me  was  to  freeze  up  my  fenfesuul 
bewilder  thy  hrain.  Opprefledand  treipbUne  I  afcehded  the  (lairs of  tft 
palpits  and  I  knelt  down,  as  is  ufual,  as  ffto  implore  the  illutfiiaatioa 
pf  the  Holy  Spirit^  bus  before  I  rofe  I  cried  in  vain  to  recolleft  the 
beginning  of  my  difceurre.  I  had  no  memory;  the  thread  of  mj 
reafontng  had  eicaped  me,  and  trying  to.  feek  it  in  my  head,  I  (air 
nothing  but  a  thick  mi(l«  I  made  incredible  efforts  to  recover  the 
firft  word,  9^  leaft,  of  my  dlfcourfe;  but  neither  word  nor  idea  could  I 
remember."  The  Reviewer  of  this  article  has  been  told  by  a  cler0« 
main,  who  was  ordained  by  Bifliop  Warburton,  that  he  advifedhim 
always  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  his  fermon-cafc,  adding 
this  reafon,  chat  when  he  firft  preached  he  was  not  able  to  recolle&a 
word  of  it. 

'  The  author  certainly  cannot  be  blamed  for  warning  his  foos  agunl 
the  danger  of  yielding  to  the  fedu£tion  of  padion,  but  we  much  doobt 
if  the  following  pidurefque  iotroduf^ion  is.  well  calculated  togiveef- 
fe£l  to  the  fublequent  advice.' 

.  *',  I  never  was  fo  dazsled  as  when  I  faw  her  (MademotfeUe  de  Nanffre; 
an  opora*(inger)  drefTed  in  the  moft  elegant  manner  In  $  pelonefe,  with  two 
Ipng  trelfes  doatinr  on  her  Ihoulders,  with  artificialjon<|ui]son  berhead, 
wJbiph,  mixed  with  her  hair,  gave.a  flrikiDg  effedi  to  its  beaatiful  bffiWa 
iiRt$  which  animated  two  fparkling  eyes.  The  reception  (be  gave  me 
doubled,  the  peril  I  was  in  from  feeing  near  roe  Aich  an  ademUy  of  beauties^ 
and  he;*  converfation  foon  confirroed  the  ealogium  that  had  been  made  to  me 
of  hjcr  gepliis.  Ah>  my  children  !  if  I  had  been  able  to  forefee  all  the  vexa- 
tions that  this  day  would  caafe  me,  with  what  eaiotionsnf  fear  fhoold  Ibave 
faved  myfelf  from  the  hazard  I  was  going  lo  roii.  Thefe  are  not  fabb. 
The  exaople  of  your  &ther  (liould  teach  you  to  fear  the  moft  feds^^iveol 
the  paifionSr" 

The  following  account  of  the  condudl  of  Mwefcba]  Saxe  in  bis 
camps,  gives  a  curious  pidure  of  the  charaSer  of  the  French  peopfei 
and  the  ufe  that  able  General  knew  to  make  of  it  in'  the  moft  trjing 
circumftances. 

^.  **  From  tade  as  well  as  from  fyfiem  healvi^ays  wiilied  4liat  pleaftffesnd 
anulfement  ifaould.  be  iiiund  in  his  armies,  oblerving  that  the  Frenrb  never 
advanoed  fo  well  as* when  they  were  led  on .  by  gaiety*  and  that  wiiat  tbej 
t»o&  dreadediin  a  canpatign  was  ennui*  He  had  always  a  comic  op9a  is 
hkcamp.  From  the  theatre  he  often  iffiied  his  orders  of  battle,  aAd  oo  tbcft 
occafions*  between  the  two  pieces^  the  prinoipal  a^refs  would  coiqe  forward 
aad  addrefs  the  audience  thus— G^//^i««i,  /tf-faonow  ikere  viillhe  wfiirf^rmaa 
m aec9uht  tfthe battle^  hut  the  da^  afUr  Lb  Coq  du  Fillagc  Us  Amms  ff'tmt^ 

V  •  .  ...  ^ 

,M.  Marmoatel  ha4  for  fome  time  an  employment  that  kepthua  t 
Verfailles^  The  account  he  gives  of  tbofe  celebrated  gardeoais  fit* 
gidaf. 

'*'  The  only  inconvenience  (he  6ys)'tliat  I  found  it  Verfeilles^tfraSifte^'* 

ofwalks ;  woiikl  otte  believe  it  ?  Thoje  oxagAlUce&f 'gardeiti  Hii  '^f^ 
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trftble  in  tb^  fumnfef.   I>urit)g  the  hot  weather  the  pieces  of  water^  the.fine 
cana),  and  Ihofe  bafons  of  marble  furrounded  by  ftatues  where  bronze  ap-  * 
pears  to  breathe,  exhale  a  peftilential'  vapour,  and  the  waters  of  Ma'rlij 
brought  at  a  great  expcnce  to  flagnate  in  that  vale^  only  fe^€  (d  poifoit  the 
air  we  bteather^  ''    '  -  •    ' 

M.  Marmontel  gtvea  us  this  pidure  of  Rouileau,  flrom  the  tnoath  of 
Diderot,  in  anfwer  to  this  exclamation. 

tt  ^||2t  a, man  he  is!  yet  he  thinks  himfelf  a  good  man.^    *  He  would 
be  a  good  man  at  a  diHance  (replied  Diderot)  for  he  was  born  with  fen-^ 
tibility.    He  loves  mankind  in  general;  he  only  hates  thofe  who  are  near  ' 
hmi,  becaufe  his  pride  makes  him  believe  they  are  a|l  envious  of  him,  andjonly 
confer  favours  on  him  for  the  purpofe  of  humiliating  him;  that  they  flatter ' 
.  him  only  4o  injure  him,  and  pretend  to  love  him  from  the  fame  defign.    In- 
tdfefting  from  his  misfortunes,  from- his  talents,  and  from  a  fund  of  oenevo- 
lefice  and  jdftice  which  lies  in- his  heart,  he  would  have  friends  it  he  could  - 
beHeve^  there  were  anv  friends;  he  never  will  have  any,  or  the  Iriendfliip 
will  only  be  on  their  (iae,  for  he  will  always  difirud  them.'' 

We  fliali  cite  only  another  paflage  which  (hows  ftrongly  how  much 
more  a  Patis  audience  is  influenced  by  the  efFed  of  the  dramatic  re* 
p'tefentatioh  than  a  London  audience.  M.Marmontel  is  fpeaking  of 
the  firft  reprefentation  of  Zemira  and  Azbr,  at  Fontainebleau,  taken 
from  the  fairy  tale  of  Beauty  and  the  Beaft,  and  which  ha^  been  tran* 
itated  and  a£ted  in  England  under  the  liame  of  Zeli'ma  and  A^or. 

"  Clairmont,  who  aded  Azor,  (he  fays)  plaved  his  part  exa^lly  as  I  wilhed ; 
his  bdid  and  determined  entrance  made  only  that  impreflion  of  iurprize  v^hicl^ 
was  proper,  and  from  that  moment  I  was  fatisfied  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  my 
jiiece.  I  was  in  a  corner  of  the  orcheflra,  and  behind  me  there  was  a. 
oench  filled  with  ladies  belonging  to  the  court,  when  Azor  lay  at  the  f^t 
of  Zemira  and  fung  to  her, 

I     Du  li^onent  qu'on*aime 

Uon  devient  fi  doux ! 

£t  je  fuis  moi-mtoe 

Plus  tremblant  que  vous. 
I  beard  the  ladies,  fay  to  one  another,  he  ism  Ungcrugly^  and  a  moment  afler* 
wards^  he  is  hnnJsomg/* 

Who  ever  heard  an  obfervation  of  this  kind  from  the  fide  boxeis^of' 
Drury-Lanc  or  Covfcnt  Garden  ?  and  yet  perhaj>s  the  fidebb^ft  tie^ 
the  moft  attentive  pan  of  the  theatre.  The  g<?nerality  of  the  cohvrrl> 
fatlon  that  interrupts  the  attention  of  thofe  few  who  wi(h  to  give  iC 
towhatpafles  on  the  fiage,  turns  on  any  thing  rather  than  the  per- 
formers.  And  if  it  had  turned'on  the  words  of  a  fongy  not  a  fyllablcf 
Would  have  been  faid  on  the  e,tk&  of  the  feneiment,  but  the  (kill  of 
the  compofer,  or  the  execution  of  ^he  finger,  would  have  been  the  only 
thifi^s  confidfefcd.  -    - 

We  b^ave  fele£led  chiefly  from  thofo  parts  which  wcf  approve,  and 
of  w^ich  th^y  are  many,  but  we  are  forry  to  add  that  there  are  filfo 
too  many  of  nic  colour  of  that  part  which  we  have  cited  with  difao- 
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Mmufirits  DeM.  Necker^  puhVus  far  fa  Ftlle.—Manufcrtpd  •f  A/. 
iHicler^  ediud  iy  his  Daugbur.  8vo.  J.  J.  Pafchoudi  Gentvi, 
Year  XIII.  or  1805. 

AS  Necker  is  juftly  confidered  to  have  been  one  of  the  f riacip^d 
authors  of  the  French  Revolution^  and,  as  fucb»  an  ioftraineot 
in  producing  the  fatal  confequences  which  it  ban  entailed  on  fodetjr, 
l|is  wife,  his  daughter,  his  friends,  and  fcdaries,  have  often  attempted 
to  extenuate  his  condud,  and  to  extol  his  integrity,  by  pretended  anec- 
dotes, honourable  to  the  individual,  and  bv  afcribing  to  him  views,  libc* 
ral  and  eminent  in  a  ftatefnxan.  Befides,  Neclcer  priding  himfelf  inhis 
difintereftednefs,  and  in  the  furity  of  his  motives^  and  poflefling  a  ftvle 
fuficiently  eloquent,  and  much  improved  by  habit,  had»  during  ais 
life,  defended  his  own  adminifiration  in  many  worksy  equivalent  in 
themielves  to  the  eSbrts  of  thofe  partieaoa,  whom  intereftg  affedtpS} 
<  and  confanguinity  had  attached  to  him.  That  his  and  dieir  unified 
endeavours  have,  however,  been  ineff'e6hial  is  evident  from  the  feveritjf 
^th  which  both  royalifts  and  republicans  have  criticifed  the  author, 
and  complairied  of  the  minifter;  the  ibrmer  reproaching,  himwith  all 
the  {evils  of  the  revolution,  and  the  latter  thinking  his  nferm  top 
B^uch  refiriAed,  and  his  plans  in  all  re^i^stoo  confined. 
.  The  volume  now  before  us,  althoush  from  the  title  page  it  pro- 
fefles  to  contain  the  ManuCcripts  of  M.  Necker,  has  i55P<ag^*  ^ 
nearly  one  half,  filled  with  what  Madame  Stael  calls.*  ^^  Necker's 
CharaQer  and  his  private  Life ;"  in  which  panegyric  is  eKhaufted^  his 
^  vanity,  egokifm,  oftentation,  ambition,  and  other  faihires,  are  ua- 
nj9ticed,  whilft  he  is  held  up  as  a  model  of  all  public  and  private 
virttjiea,  as  the  bed  of  fathers,  of  hufbands,  and  of  citizens,  as  die 
wi/e({  and  itioit  accomplifked  of  flatefmen  and  of  writers.  Every 
line  convinces  the  reader  that  the  biographer  is  a  panegyrlft,  and  diat 
the  panegyrift  is  a  child  deploring  the  Iqi&  of  a  departed  parent. 

Madame  Stael  begins  by  obferving  *'  that  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
tntereft  to  be  acquainted  with  the  '<^arafter  and  private  life  of  a  man 
whofe  political  career  fills  a  confpicuous  place  in  hiftory,*'  and  that 
*^  this  general  intereft  becomes  of  new  importance  and  unites  itfdf 
inttiqtately  with  the  caufe  of  the  h^gbeftmora:iity^whentheobieAisto 
gtvje  the  portrait  of  a  man,  who,  in  pofleffion  of  qualities  ooade  to.ipt 
an  immoderate ancibition,  haS|  notwithftanding,  anfianifyhttxi  gunkd 
or  reflraiaed  by  the  mofi  /erapol^tu  and  itlicati  confcieoce ;  a  n^ 
vboTe  genius  Ilucw  no  other  limits  than  thofe  pref^ibed  by  his  ^b^ 
^nd  affit£tionsy  and  whofe  faculties  acknowledged  110  other  bouiuiarics 
than  his  virtues.  In  fine,  a  mao  who  firft  enjoyed  4be  isoft  brifliaot 
defiiny,  f^ddenly  changed  by  great  misfortuDes,  and  whoprefeot^ 
himfelf  to  pofterity  without  the  illufion  of  fuccefs,  and.therefoiacin* 
not  be  judged  nor  appreciated  buthf  minds,  eadv^  with  fome  ff' 
tion  of  his  fpiritaad  underftandixig/'    (See  p.  i,  2*}  . 

We  agree,  with  our  author,  that  the  cbarader  and  pcjf  ate,  Ufe  0 
fuch  a  man  as  M.  Necker,  if  written  with  impartiality  and  pa»IoV| 
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i^oultf  b^  highly  ifiterdRing  botktu  tmcnl'ztbi  a  pciitfcil  point  of 
view.  ^  It  would  .then  be  a  warning  to  the  h€&oi3»i*m  leilbn  to  the 
amMtioiis,^and  2  retnarkafble  exzmpltof  thmle  vtcrifituiies.cr.&fUiDe 
to  which  all  reformers  and  intiovator$  ^e«!ipofed;  of  the  dan^rs  of 
courting  popularity  af  the  expeiK^  of  di^ty,  Aid  of  the  ridicuiotf&  boc 
tormenting  folly  of  afpiring  to  the  direi^%k>ii  of  ftate  affairs,  w;thiHr€ 
it  ftrfftcient  capacity.  When  we  i'ead  of  M.  lieckcr^s  Jirufahus 
con fcience  guiding  his  ambitiony  and  of  hfis  g^nius^  facukiies^  mni 
virtues^  as  a  miniller,  wc  cannot  but  apprehend,  that  the  prefent 
publication  is  rather  intended  to  miflead  poAerity,  than  co  ix^fo^on  on 
ihftruA  the  prefent  age. 

'   3orn  a  republican  and  a  Calvinift,  Necker  brought  with  him  into> 
ciie  Councils  of  a  Catholic  monarch  all  thofe  petty  paffions,  all  tliofe 
petty  hatreds,  all  thofe  petty  prejudices,  which,  as  fueh,  he  had  tni-> 
bibcd  in  his  infancy.     To  humble  the  nobility,  and  to  cmili  cl^e  Rc»| 
nran  Catholrc^clergy,  fornied,  alwdys,  even  focnetimes  againft  hie 
own  intereft,  df  ;^^rt  of  all  his  projed:s ;  and  the  obftade,  his  VLtth  and 
religion  had  raifed  to  his  advancement  and  to  tllegratificatibn^af  his, 
unbounded  luft  for  power,  hurt  his  pride  and  augmen^d  hta  hatried 
of  thepriviiedged  clafles.    Without  great  views  or  great  parts,  he 
had,  wi^  the  afiiilance  and  iiitriguesc^his  wfifeand  di^ughter,  uffirpe«l 
4  kind  ofTepHtatioin,  and   h^^  empiridfm  V9%i  0f|ffta|i;en  for  takf^» 
which  his  advocates  in  an  evil  hour  aivifed  the  well  inicadtiooed  and 
patriotic  Louis'XVL  to  employ.     It  is  tme  that  he  did  not  intro* 
d tree  or  propagate  in  France  the  philofophida^,  or  rather  atheifticai,  ' 
principles,  but  his  C9mpte  rendu^  and  his  book  on  the  admtniftration  of 
the  finances,  made  a  vain  and  impertinent  people  acquainted  widi  the 
i<^ret$  of  the  ila^,  and  haftened  thereby  the  revolutionary  caltaflrophe. 
As  he,  in  this  laft  work,  had  the  audacity  to  appeal  to  the  public  as  a 
judge  between  him  and  the  foverelgn,  who  had  tondefcended  to  ad- 
mit him  into  the  minlfiry,  he  was  difinifled,  but,  when  in  17K8  the 
fermentation   againft  Brienne  aUrn>ed  the  ccKitt,   he  was  recalled. 
Vain  of  bis*  popularity  he  was  in folent  enough  ^,{H'efcn be  terms  to 
his  king  and  benefa6{or.     Mirabeau  wrote  on  thi«  occaiion  ;  <<  N$u$ 
allons  voir  ce   Charlatan  de  Nechry  ce  rot  de  la  Cofmilli ;  feipii  U 
maiire  elle  finirfit  par  tout  etranglfr  fous /^^  dif$^ion*^'    This  w«$ 
rightly  jud^. 

'  Satiated  with  popular  fuccefs,  he  longecl  to  govern  every  thing.  His 
report  to  the  Council  of  State  of  the  i^th  of  December,  17&8,  for 
convoking  the  States  General,  was  the  firft  fpark  which  lighted  thofe 
^ombuftible  matters  which  had  been  colle^^ed  and  prepared,  long  be* 
fore,-by  economifti,  republicans,  and  s^theifts,  and  which  foon  after- 
ward^ caufed  a  general  eonfls^graiion.  He  knew,  however,  at  that 
time,  that  his  popularity  a|)d  s^fceiidency  were  fuificient  to  reftbre 
tnuiquiHity  and  harmony  to  the  well-difpofed  part  of  the  community. 
fi<!  knew,  and  l^as  acknowledged,  (sur  rjdmini/iraiion^  ^c,p.  36 j that 
ttfeflate  of  the  finances  was  iiot  fuch  as  to  require  any  extraordinary 
pes^rcs^     In  liSty  this  y^as  a  sicre  pretence  to  make  bimfelf  of  con* 
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fequence  'by  alanoiAc  the  king  wijdi  falfe  terrors^  and  filltog  the 
people  with  uofpiindtcr hopes*  < 

.  TbeTame  tootives  which  reduced  him. to  coavene  the  Sutes  General^. 
undoubtedly  influenced  him  .to  promote  the  double  repvefentacion  o( 
tht  iiers  itat I  but  no  propriety  of  intention  can  acquit  him  o£  the 
blame  attached  to  the  confequences  of  this  meafure.  Confcious  of 
this  truth,  Ne^ker  has  defended  himfelf  with  great  warmth,  and  at 
much  length,  though  without  any  great  eiFea*  His  apology  reils 
principally  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  precedents;  on  the  eager- 
nefs  of  publie  expe^btion  i  the  diiFufion  of  knowledge,  and  the  untm* 
portance  of  numbers,  if  thefe  eftates  voted  by  orders.  (See  Necker 
jon  the  Revulution,  Vol.  I.)  Necker  could  not  err  through  ignorance, 
as  be  had  taken  every  poflible  means  to  obtain  information ;  he*cer« 
cainly  was  not  malicious  enough  to  wifli  the  overthrow  of  that  Prince, 
who  had  placed  the  moft  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  for  whom, 
ke  conftantly  profefled  the  fincereft  afFe£tion.  Vanity  alone  influenced 
his  determtoation,  prevented  his  judgment,  and  occafioded  this  egie- 
gioua  and  deplorable  error,  which  finally  fent  himdifgraccd  into  exile,' 
and  ho  eoodking  degraded  to  the  fcafFold. 

In  defence  of  his  general  i;oodu£t,  when  in  place,  M.  Necker  very 
frequently  recuts  to  the  force  of  public  opiaion ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
jcaat  word  *,.  the  public  opinion  U  not  the  law  of  a  wife  man  or  of  a 
great ilatefman,  it  is  a  powerful  machine,  which  he  ought  to  dired, 
but  ihbald  never  fufferhiaifelf  to  be  drawn  in  by  itsimpetuolity  or 
cruihed  by  iis  weight.  It  has  been  well  (aid  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  that 
Necker  fell  a  vi£lim  to  public  ojpinion,  after  having  offered  iiicenfe  to 
it  as  an  idol,  inftead  of  governing  it  as  the*  flave  of  experience  and 
genius*  (See  Mercun  Francois.  Vo}  du  25  d'Avril  jufqu'au  22  joia 
1791,  pag.  238  )  His  political  integrity  is  not  without  fome  (hades  ; 
but  admitting  it  to  be  unfullied,  it  smFords  but  a  feeble  excufe  for  the 
erils  which  .he  has  produced.  In  private  life,  an  honeft  motive  may 
exteiuutte  erroneous  condud,  but  a  minifter  is  juft  as  culpable  for  the 
efleAs  which  are  derived  from  want  of  (kill,  as  for  thofe.  which  refuit 
from  evil,  intentions. 

Thefe  few  remarks,  dictated. by  a  fpirit  of  loyalty,  and  a  love  of 
truth,  appeared  to  us  not  only  uieful  but  neceifary,  by  way  of  preface 
tp  our  analyfis  of  Madame  de  btael's  publication. 

After  mentioning  M.  Necker's  arrival  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
jn  very  indfftcrent  circumdances,  and  his  marriage,  twenty  ]«ars  after,, 
when  pofleffing  an  immenfe  fortune,  Madame  Stael  without  entering 
into  particulars  as  to  the  oieans  by  which  thefe  riches  we/e  obtained, 
fuiidenly  exclaims,  page  6.  *^  In  fa£i,  is  it  not  an.  unexampled  circttm- 
ftance,ihat  t\i^  Jirji  of  calculators^  the  man  whofe  authoritjp  in  ifinance  is 
dajjicai^  /hould  be  one  of  the  French  profe- writers,  the  nvoft  reinarkahlcf 
for  the  ipj^mdour  and  magnificence  of  his  imagination  ?  This  unioi^ 
cfoppofiti;  qualities  Will  frequeiKly  be  found  in  the  cbanfbq;  of  M. 
Necker,  .ar*d  it  n^ay  b«  confidered  z%  X^tJtrHingcharm^mfiU  jf  ^/w* 
ffrii»rhmiJ^  ....  ... 

The 


Thvikiialionof  Franceyandof  the  French  financcsy  whenM.Nteker 
was  forced  to  reiign  his  place  as  a  minifttrr,  proves  tolerably  well  chat  • 
akbough  his  tb^jories  at  a  financier  and  a  ftatelinao,  may,*  by  bis 
iojudicioas  admirers  be  regarded  as  claflical  authorities^  the  reduclton  , 
dTthem  in  pra&ice  has  been  moft  cruelly /atal  both  to  kings  and 
fubje<5l$. 

"  There  is  Scarcely  a  merchant  in  Europe,  but  knows  with  what  fagacity 
M.  Necker  managed  his  commercial  concerns,  although  In  evexy  cale  /iif- 
oeptible  of  the  fmall«()  doubt,  he  always  decided  againfl  his  owti  intereit* ' 
He  has  often  told  me^  that  he  Ihould  have  made  an  immenfe  fortune  if  ho* 
had  not  quitted  commerce  early,  and  if  he  .could  have  pecfuad^  ^imfelf 
that  very  great  wealth  would  render  him  very  happy.     *  I  alw^^s  wai>ted/[ 
he  frequently  (aid  to  me  '  the  liimulus  which  \in  ardent  wifti  for  money,  for 
crediti  or  for  power,  fuppli«8;  for  if  I  had  been  bent  on  the  attainmeniof 
any  one  of  Ihefe  objj?6l8,  the  means  of  attaining  it  were  eafily  within  my. 
reach.    My  father  poffelfeJ  too  much  elevation^ and  fenfibility  of  (bul,  to  b^ 
ardently  ambitious  ofany  of  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  he  loved  nothing  ^ 
with  ardour,  but  glory ;  there  is  fomething  aerial  in  glory;  it  fbiims  as  it. 
were,  the  cloud  which  feparates  the  thoughts  of  heaven,  firom  the  thoughts 
of  earth/' p.  69,*. 

M.  Necker  entered  a  counting  houfe  with  a  falary  of  6o9  livreSf 
25  pounds^  and  left  it  in  twenty  years,  with  a  fortune  eiiimated  ^% 
the  loweft  rale  at  ten  niilliohs  of  livres,  42o>dOO/,  and  he  beg^n  his 
career  as  a  ipercantile  clerk,  and  finifhed  it  as  a'minifter  of  ftaee. 
Gambling  in  the  funds  made  him  rich,  and  intrigues  and  cabal  made 
him  poiverful.  Hi^  love  of  REAL  GLORY  is  therefore  as  much  out 
of  the  queilion  as  his  didnteredednefs  and  modefty.      ' 

After  having  related  much  at  lengtb  every  thing  that  was  hor^ifraih 
to  M.  Necker,  and.  omitted  every  thing  relating  to  his  plots  for 
high  (lation  and  power,  and  without  noticing  the  audacity  of  a  Calvi- 
niS  in  pretending  ta  force  him'felf  into  the  council  chamber  of  a ' 
Homai^  Catholic  government^  and'of  a  republican  to  den^andthe 

{»Iace  of  prime  minifter  to  a  king,  Madame  Stael  atteovpts  to  excufe 
hat  pairt  of  his  conduft  which  obliged  him,  in  Y^oif  to  refign  his 
place  as.  niinifter  of  financcts,  by  faying,  p.  35,  tha^  as  the  atithority 
and  influence  of  M.  Necker  confided  entirely  is  the  high  uiA:  fortotd 
of  his  cbara£ter,  and  as  th^e^  r^fp^^  which  he  infpired  itiuft  have  dimi* 
niflied,  had  he  patiently  fupportedthe  outrages  (i.  e.  the  king's  rcfiifal 
to  make  him  a  privy  councillor,)  encouraged  in  fecret  by  perfoot 
connedled  with  government,  h^  thought  fit  to  demand  a  retreat, 
which  ihe  acknowledges  mad^  him  very  mif(;rablei  an  infiant  after^ 
how^ever,  and  in  the  fame,  page,  (he  exclaims, 

"  How^gloriotts,  in  faft,  was  this  his  firft  retreat !  All  France  paid-  ?nce<i 
iant  hon^  to  M.  Necker^  aqd  the  French  have  fwch  vivacity,  fuch  eaA« 
fuph  gnce»  when  they  p^y  a  g<*^erouS  homage  tP  unmerited  adveritty! 
The  king  ef  PoJan.d,  the  king  j^nd  queen  of  Naples^  the  em|5eix>r  Jo%hII. 
oflfered  to  place  M..  Necke^  at  the  Exchequers  of  iheir  refpeaivo  king- 
domsj^  b^  Jfefufed.  thecgi,  all^  from  that  love  for  Fiaacc  which  was  then  the 
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raling  MBob  ^f  bb  betrt,  Mid  wbieh  to  hti  M  momeiit,  fcroMid  Ifae  deateft 
intereftofhit  life."  ^ 

The  bomagi  rendered  Co  M.  Necker  by  the  fickle  and  ' corrupted 
people  of  Fraice,  oil  which  Madame  Stael  dwells  with  fo  mod^ 
fiiighBtlon^  will  he  (ronfidered,  when  we  recoiled  the  ohjtSti  thit 
have  fince  (hared  it  with  him»  to  be  of  no  great  value  ^  and  it  certainly 
proves  neither  his  merit  nor  their  judgment  or  patrioMiiQ.  La  Faj: 
ctte^  MirabfsaUy  Robefpierre,  Briflbt,  Petion,  Marat,  Barras^  and  oti\cr 
rebels  and  regicides  have  all,  in  their  turn,  received  the  fane  kmq$ 
which  was  befiowed  on  M.  Necker  in  1781  and  in  1789,  and  which 
is  now,  in  fuch  a  fcandalpus  and  debaiing  manner,  offered  to  themoft 
barbarous  of  all  revolutionary  heroes,  the  CorficsMi  aflaffinV  Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

If  the  aflertion  of  Madame  Stael  be  foundjpd  in  truth,  and  \n  17S1 
the  Emperor  Jpfeph,  the  kings  of  Naples  and  of  Poland,  offered  M^ 
Necker  the  government  of  their  finances,  it  only  proves  that  a  philof()t» 
phical,  or  rather  an  i|nti-focial  infatuation,  and  an  impolitic  anddange* 
lOtts  fptri^  of.  innovation  had  found  their  way  into  palaces  as  well  as 
cottages,  and  that  fovereigns  were  not  entirely  free  froiti  thofe  crro* 
neous  notions,  the  application  of  which  by  fubjeds  in  France,  have  ' 
fince  teade,  and  ftill  make,  the  thrones  of  all  legitimate  princes  tq 
footer,  and  which  render  the  hereditary  fupremacy  of  iiU  ancient 
dynafties  pr^cariou^  and  infecure.     As  long  as  a  deipicable  and  cri-r 
ddinal  adventurer,  afluming  the  higheft  of  all  regal  titles  anddi(- 
tin^ions,  is  fuffered  to  tyrannize  oyer  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Spain,  and  Germany,  what  fovereign  can  fe;er  his  authority 
and   independence,   what  people  their  rights  and  liberties  fecure? 
.Monarchy  has  more  to  fear  from  this  ufurpation,  becaufe  it  has  been     1 
ifnore  degraded  by  the  Sans  Culottes  emperor  of  thie  French,  thai^ 
from  the  calumnies  of  republicaiii  fanatics,  or  the  doArines  of  dema- 
gogues and  levellers.     It  Is  a  curious  faA  that  the  mere  apprebatioa 
6f  the  cpndu£^  of  the  i-epublican  Necker  fepms  to  have  been  fatal  to 
MonarchjT.    When  Jofeph  tl.  died,  in  February  I79«,  his  fubjefii, 
in  the  low  countries  W^re  in  open  rebellion,  and  2^  gtczt  fermentatton 
prevaile4  in   Ilungar^  and   Bobiemia. — Staniflaus,  the  unfortunate; 
king  of  Poland,  died  an  exile  at  St.  Peterlburgh,  npt  only  without  a    f 
kingdom,  but  without  a  hoviie  i  and  at  this  moment  si  French  repub- 
,  lican  army  is  encamped  almoft  at  the  very  gates  pf  the  capital  of 
Naples. — ^When  in  November,  1.7^2,  Necker  had  the  cruel  bpldncfc 
to  publifb  ^  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.  whom  he  had  fouiKl 
all  powerful,  and  left  a  prifoner,  inviting  his  friends  to  defend  thii 
yirtaous  prince  againft  \i\s  aflaflins  of  the  National  Convention,  Mr, 
.de  Mpntjoie  with  the  feelingsof  a  true  royalift,  wrote  to  ihtet-iAM' 
.|er»  engaging  him  **  no  hngir^  (p  intirfen  in  the  affair;!  of  a  nmarA 
u/hom  his  councils  badndut^d  10  the  taftftagt  ofmjsjbrtitni\  andtovfhm, 
bis  pTifenii  had  always  be^n  the  Jignal  of^ifajfen*'  (See  DMonmfe 
iShgraphifue,  Yol.  III.  p.  loo.y  M.  de  Montjoie  1$  a'  Ftenc46Mfcn,and      j 

Madame  Stael  may  therefore  Ictfn»  that*  the  homage  paid  to  M. 


ff tek^K  ]ft  ftknU^  was  fi6t  unanimous.     All  loyal  rul)jeds,  tni  ^1  - 
w^ll  Siitenrionpi}  and  well  informed  men,  were  indeed  unafiimaus^  but 
it  w»s  in  their  deteftation  of  that  infolent  foreigner,  whofe  vanity  and 
ijicapacity  had  brought  ruin  on  their  country. 

In  the  note  to  p.  37,  and  ^8,  Madame  Stael  has  inferred  exti^£b 
from  thefe  pretended  letters  of  Catherine  II.  the  late  Em{xref$of  Ruffia> 
fo  her  then  literary,  and  afterwards  political,  agent  in  France,  Mr. 
Grimm,  who  fent  them  to  M.  Neck^r,  with  whofe  modeftj  h^  was 
jioe  utiacquainted,  being  both  members  of  that  philofophical  and 
^tl- religious  fraternity  mentioned  in  the  confefEonS  of  J.  J.  ftouf- 
feau  as  dangerot^s  to  fociety/  which  regarded  Voltaire  as  their  thtef*^ 
and  Diderot  as  their  high  prteft.  In  one  of  thefe  letters  dated  St«  Peterf- 
burgfa,  July  ii,  22,  178 1,  the  Emprefs  ii  made  to  fay  :  ^^  M.  Neck- 
er's  Jecter  to  you  has  given  me  great  pleafure;  I  am  only  fonry  that 
he  is  no  longer  in  power.  He  is  a  man  whom  heaven  has  delUncd 
to  hold  the  firft  plaee^  beyond  cohtradidion,  as  the  feat  of  glory.  He 
pii^  live,  he  muft  furvive  a  couple  of  his  contemporaries,  and  tfaco 
fhis^ar  will  be  eomparabli  with  no  ether ^  und  his  conUmpor^riiS  wilt  be 
4ift,  far  behind  him  J*  ^  - 

It  is  therefore  not  furprifing  that  the  f^mprefs  Catherine  fiiouM  * 

declare  herfclf  forry  that  M.  Necker  was  no  longer  in  place.    Th^fr 

plan  and  ambitii^n  of  her  life  was  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe, 

fo  which  France,  quiet  and  powerful,  would  always  have  been  an  oft«- 

flacle.   In  the  hands  of  financial  or  political  quacks,  like  M.  Kecket^ 

ihe  eafily  fbrefaw  that  internal  convylfions  and  mifery  wouM  jprevent 

the  French  government  from  impeding  her  views  of  external  aggrati** 

llizennent.     Her  genius  and  penetration  were  too  gneat 'tb  allow  ual 

to  affiic  any  other  fenfe  to  the  firft  part  of  this  letter.     As  to  her 

iajNng,  •<  that  heavei^  had  deftined  M.  Necker  h  the  firji  place  M 

furope^i'*  it  o'nly  reminds  us  that  (he  wrote  to  Vbltair^  in  1772^  •*  that 

religion  had  never  poiTeffed  an  abler  defender,  nor  infidelity  a  lii^lt; 

.  irrdlOTiblciciiemy  than  M.Voltaire."  The  writings  of  this  philolopher, 

k  is  well  known,  have  long  undermined  the  altaYs  in  France,  and 

hi^  .arguhiiftnts  are  flill  the  rallying  point  of  infidels  of  all  countries. 

Catherine  II.  was  ambitious  of  every  kind  of  glory,  and  complimentii, 

coft  her  nothing,  vifheife  the  objed  of  them  was  popular,  either  from 

imerit  or  taOiion  !  . 

Madame  Stael  afcfibes  to  ingratitude  and  to  fadion  aloUe  M», 
.  Necker's  lofs  of  popularity  within  the  fcort  fpace  of  fourteen  months 
after  his  triumphal  entry  in  July  1789,  ^and  not^to  its  real  caufe,  the- 
hatred  of  one  part  and  the  contempt  of  the  other  part  of  the  t^reocb 
Ration.  Such  however  was  then  Necker's  vanity,  th^t  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  external  rymptoms  of  ^  declining  popularity  and  in^UQn<^ 
he  could  hardly  believe  the  fad. "  Ttfe  concurrence  ot  circumfiances, 
and  the^tteriea  of  his  wife,,  daughter,  and  friends,  had  led  him  into 
^potions  fe  extravagant,  that  he  fuppqfed,  \f  he  were  fo  inclined, 
ihi^  he  cpuld  efbblifh  a  new  religion  In  France,  inftead  of  Chriftianity. 
^\  he  Wta  at  laft  uA4ecei!(e4  and  alarmed  fo^  his  perfona^  faiety  by 
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9n  ihfurre^lion  which  the  Jacobins  raifed  for  the  purpofr;  on  the  4^1 
of  September  J  790,  (fur  CAdminifiratUny  Isc^p,  424, J  he  wrote  to 
the  National  Aflembly  demanding  leave  to  retire,  affigningaiacaufe, 
the  bad  ftate  of  his  healthy  and  proffering  to  leave  the  money  due  to 
him  from  government,  which  was  ftated  to  amount  to  two>  miiUons 
of  livres,  or  83,000/.  as  a  pledge  for  the  inugrity  of  his  adminiftratioo. 
No  part  of  this  letter  was  deemed  by  his  former  accomplice  in  die* 
^ifembly,  important  enough  to  claim  the  fmalleft  attention,  and  they 
accordingly  pafltd  to  the  order  of  the  day.     This  indifference  was  a 
tbunderftroke  to  M.  Necker,  it  was  utterly  unexpeded,  he  felt  it 
with  the  grcateft  fenfibility,  and  acknowledged  that  the  aflembly,  by 
one  fingle  expreffion  of  kindnefs,   might  have  retained  him.  (&wr 
'  r,Admintfiraii9a^  {^^.^.436.^)    The  whole  of  his  book  on  his  own 
adminiuration,  is  filled  with  complaints  of  the  injury  which  his  {»ride 
and  honour  had  f^ftained  from  the  unkindnefs  of  the  aflembly*    He 
bad  flill  however  fome hopes  of  returning  favour,  and  notwithftanding 
his  pretended  ill  health,  meanly  waited  ei^ht,  days  at  Paris,  in  expcc-' 
latiqn  that  fome  change  of  a&irs  would  occafion  his  reftoiatioif  to. 
office,  or,  as  he  expreffes  himfelf,  he  had  the  weakqefs  to  await  from 
iJMxie  quarter  a  fentiment  of  juftice  or  of  goodn^is.  ("See  fur  FAdtnU 
mjiration^i  i^c.  f.  426.^ 

The  journey  of  this  defervedly  degraded  mipifter  through  Frsocc, 
fo  different  from  that  of  the  year  before,  is  narnited  bv  himfelf  in  the 
moft  pathetic  terms.  It  was  marked  with  difgrace,  io(uIt,aiid  daoger« 
Arrived  at  Coppet,  his  eftate  in  Switzerland,  where  h&  refided  till 
his  death,  oblivion  fo  completely  enlhrouded  him,  that  all  the' it-* 
proaches  of  his  adverfaries,  and  five  works  of  confiderable  fia(e,Wfides 
jbialier  ones,  were  infufBcient,  amongft  thofe  who  were  npt  \m*. 
mediate  fufferers  b^  the  revolution,  to  make  him  perfonally  the 
topic  o(^  one  moments- convarfation.  To  a  vain  and  guihy  upfiart, 
(iich  a  negle£l  was  the  fevereft  of  all  chaftifemeots.,   . 

Not  fatisfied  with  proclaiming  M.'Neckcrto  have  been  the  firftof 
tninifters,  •  the  greateft  of  fiatefmen,  and  the  moft  virtuous  and  reli* 
gious  of  citizens,  Madame  Stael  beftows  on  him  literary  talents,  equal 
a  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  of  Voltaire. 

•'  Tbe  moft  ftriking  featore,  as  it  appears  to  roe,  in;  the  woiics  of  M. 
Necker,  is  the  incredible  variety  of  his  mental  powers.  Voltaire  is  unique 
in  the  literary  world  by  the  diverfity  of  his  talents  5  1  think  M.  Necker  i$ 
unique  by  the  univerfality  of  his  faculties." 

Ten  pages  are  fluffed  with  fuch,  and  even  more  abfurd  and  d!f- 
gufting,  flattery. 

M.  Necker  died  in  April  1804,  the  day  is  not  mentioned  by 
Madame  Stael,  who  fays,  p.  151, 

.  «<The  lad  words  which  be  uttered  were  between  God  and  himfeIC 
« Great  God!'  he  exclaimed,  '  receive  thy  fervant  who  a  rapidly  advswiiV 
towards  death."  * 


Accordhig  to  hts  panegyrift,  af,ter  living  a  .life  of  xdification^  be 
^^d  the  death  of  a  Cnriftian. 

Themanurcripts^of  M.  Necker  edited  in  this  volume  by  his  daugh- 
ter are  trifling  compared  with  bis  former  public;itions.  They  contain 
fome  detached  or  rather  undigefted  thoughts,  in  the  manner  oif  the 
maxims  of 'Rochcfoucaulty  or  chara£lers  in  the  ftyle  of  LaBruyere, 
with  a  fliort  novel,  called  **  The  Fatal  Confequences  of  a  Single 
Error."  Page  49  has  the  following  paragraph,  or  fentence,  or  char- 
lader.  . 

**  Thb  Will. — Buonaparte.  ^ 

**  What  eminently  didldgaifhes  the  FirH  Conful  (1803)  ift  the  firmcefi 
apd  decifion  of  his  chara6ter  j — thai/uperb  will  which  embraces  ever^'  obje£b» 
Tcgnlatcs  every  thing,  fixes  every  thing,  and  which  either  extends  itfelf  or 
checks  it  elf  apropos.  This  wiH,  fuch  as  I  defcribeit  after  a  great  models 
is  the  fird  of  qualities  for  the  fupreme  government  of'an  empire.  People  at 
laft  came  to  confidtr  this  will  as  an  order  of  Nature,  when  all  oppofitino 
ceafes.  Some  reftraint  indeed  is  impofed  on  the  will  of  tbofe  wjbo  hold  the 
fecond  places  in  the  State^  becaufe  there  great  circomifpedioti  is  neceflarj  ^ 
et  qu'il  faut  y  deiUner  line  partie  de  fesmoyens." 

We  are  by  no  means  certain,  that  we  have  here  given  the  true  fenfe 
:^fthe  original,  for  we  honc^ly  confefs,  that  no  fmall  portion  of  the 
philofophiftical  jargon  of  Madame  de  Scael;  and  her  father,  is  to  us 
unintelligible  ;'  and  none  more  fo  than  the  lad  ^ientence  of  this  paf- 
fage,  the  original  of  which  we  have  therefore  tranfcribed,  that  our  rea* 
ders  may  judge  for  themfelies. 

If  any  thuig  be  clear,  however,  it  is  this,  that  in  their  opinion,  abfo- 
lute  power,  exerted  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner,  is  requifltc  for  the 
gpod  government  of  France;,  and  if  fo,  certainly  France  is  better 
governed  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  But  we  Oiouid  have 
thought  that  this  (he-philofopher  would  have  recoUeded  that  the  fame 
fuperh  will  of  Buonaparte  (on  which  the  old  dutard  fo  nonfenfically 
declaims)  as  being  the  rare  charafteridic  of  a  man  deftlned  ly  Natuf^ 
to  govern  a  great  empire,  occaiioned  her  to  be  banifiied  without  a 
caufe,  enflaves  fifty  millions  of  her  fellow- fubjed^,  rules  without 
law,  and  opprefles  without  meafure. 

Such  grofs  and  fophiftical  flattery  doei  no  honour,  either  to  the 
memory  of  her  father;  or  to  her  own  judgment.  She,  no  doubt,  dt fires 
to  return  to  her  admirers  at  Paris,  and  this  nonfehfe  is  therefore  pie- 
fented  to  the  petty  minded  Ufurper  as  an  amende  honorable  for  paftex* 
pre$Qns  Jq  favour  of  li  berty . 

.Hadjufticeor  vengeance  already  flopped  the  atrocious  career  of 
BMcuiapart^,  what  is  faid  of  Robefpierre  and  his  ateomplices,  page 
133,  mighty  and  would  perhaps,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  faid 
of  the  revolutionary  Emperor,  his  infamous  inftruments,  and  his  vile 
$ayes.  - 

•*  j8.obefpicrre  and  his  accomplices  are  holdcn  in  horror  by  cver^ 
pian  of  the  prefcnt  day,  on  account  of  their  unjuft  hatred,  their  fan* 

guinary 
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guinary  difpofttions,  and  their  abominable  ads  o^  vioIente»  And, 
probably,  pofterity  will  reproach  them»  above  all,  for  iiavingdif* 
graced  liberty,  by  inceflantly  invoking  it,  by  reprcfenting  it  as  the  end 
and  object  of  all  their  thoughts,  while,  in  fad,  the  fuccefs  of  their 
hypocrify,  and  the  fupport  of  their  tyranny,  were  their  or^ly  care.*', 

On  the  day  of  his  ufurpation,  the  9th  of  November,  I799»  Buona* 
parte  declared  at  the  bar  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  and  ratified 
his  declaration  by  an  oath^  that  his  unchangeable  intereft  and  w'tllmfrtt^ 
zndjbouldhe,  to  maintain  in  France  a  republic  founded  upon  tibertf 
and  €fualityf  and  upon  popular  reprefentation*  His  proclamaiiofi  to 
the  French  people  of  the  loth  of  November,  contained  the  fame 
words.  Robefpierre  was  a  revblutionary  fanatic  ;  but  Buonaparte  is  a 
revolutionary  hvpocrite  and  impoftor.  The  former  really  expeded, 
by  the  means  of  terror,  toeftablilh  liberty  and  equality ;  the  latter  fup- 
ported,by  bayonets,  jails,  executions,  and  gibbets,  mediuted  to  Iniil4 
a  tbroi>e  upon  the  blood-ftained  ruins  of  the  rights  and  libertiesof 
Frenchmen,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Continent. 

The  impertinent  prefumption  of  the  diiFerent  members  of -the 
Necker  family,  to  difguft  mankind  with  their  unfearonable,  ridku* 
lous,  and  reciprocal  praife,  has  not  ceafed  with^the  death  of  the  Exi 
miniiler^ 

The  following  obfervation  is  extradted  from  p.  30.  ^^The  languagQ 
of  Madame  de  Stael  polTefles  a  certain  je  ne  fais^(}uoi,  which  ap^ 

5 roaches  to  beauty."  Admirable  diffidence  of  this  amiable  lady's, 
n  pages  id6,  107^  there  are  fomejuft  hints  thrown  out,  which  can- 
not be  unpleafing  to  the  banifhed  tribune,  Mr.  Benjamin  Conftint, 
the  prefent  companion,  comforter,  and  protestor  of  Madame  de 
Staef. 

*^  They  knew  not  then  that  the  Gracchi  were  tribunes;  thcfc 
modern  orators,  who  in  voting  for  the  eftabliihment  of  our  excifer 
office,  or  cuftom-houfe,  inseflantly  exclaim,  rn  their  fpeeches,  *Tri^ 
bunes !  Tribunes,  my  colleagues !  My  colleagues,  Tribunes !  But 
ihere  are  people,  who  are  not  retrained  by  refpeck  for  any  name,  and 
who  would  willingly  call  them fe Ives  Cacfars,  while  they  were  running 
away  as  faft  as  they  could.     Habit  is  every  thing." 

I n  page  2 1 4,  et  feq.  M.  Neckei*  complains  that  the  Bri tlib  monarchs 
do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  proper  fpeeches  from  their  throo^i 
9t  the  meeting,  or  dtflblution  ot  Parliament,  notwithftanding  tba 
many  beautiful  models  of  ancient  orators,  particularly  when  they  rc« 
late  to  a  declaration  of  war  or  a  proclariiatioa  of  pe^cie.  *  "When 
the  Englifh  miniftcrs  fpeak  to  Ipurppe/-  continues  M.  Necker,  "tbcj 
are  never  at  theif  cafe,  and  neither  vigour  nor  originality  is  to  be 
found  in  their  fpeeches.". 

The  opening  of  the  States  General,  on  the  5th  of  May  1789,  was 
the  only  occafioh — btit  a  moft  folemn  occailon  it  was!— which M. 
Necker  had  for  the  difp.l^y  of  his  fuperior  talent?  and  judgment  m  Ijfr 
drcfling  the  public  in  the  prefence  of  his  fovereign.  Onhisfpcc^h 
at  that  period  many  ^nd  fcvcrc  ftriftures  were  publifbcd,  afl4''^ 
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them  he  might  have  learnt  more  properly  to  Appreciate  his  own  abiii-; 
ties,  and  to  feel  his  own  deficiency  in  that  particular  talent,  which  is 
eflential  for  the  formatioh  of  a  corred  opinion  on  the  productions  of 
others,  and  for  which  the, confidence  and  prefumption  of  egotifm  are. 
bi^t  indifferent  fubilitutes.  It  has  been  aiTerted  and  proved  that  in  hisv 
fpeecb  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  ftyle  and  delivery  than  to  the 
matter ;  he  ibewed  himfelf  a  declaimer  but  not  an  orator.  The  foU 
lowing  chatafler  of  it  is  given  by  Arthur  Young,  (Travels,  Vol,  L. 
p.  110.) .  :*'  The  worft  thing  I  know  of  Nccker  is  his  fpeecb  to  the 
States  on  their  aflembling  i  a  great  opportunity,  but  loft.  No  great, 
leading^,  or  roafterly  views;  nodecifion  or  circumfiances,  in  which  the 
people  ought  to  be  relieved,  and  new  principles  of  government  adopted. . 
It  is  the  fpeedi  you  would  exped  from  zianiir^t  clerk  of  (bmc  ability ^^' 
This  is  the  modeft  reformer  who  takes  upon  himfelf  to  inftruA  Britiflt 
fovereigns  and  their  minifter^  in  the  art  of  oratory. 

In  an  advertifement  to  the  Novel,  which  fintmes  this  volume,  M. 
Necker  dates,  **  that  in  a  converfation,  concerning  the  Nove^of  DeU 
phine,  it  was  maintained,  that  iamejiic  affeSfion^  alone^  could,  as  well 
zsall  otktr  hvif  bring  about  the  moft  traffical  Atuations.  This  opinion 
being  contefted  caufed  him  to  write  the  Novel  in  queftion,  the  ftory 
of  which  is  taken  from  teal  life."  Madame  Stael,  in  a  kind  of  preface* 
faiys,  that  her  father  had,  in  18039  intended  to  publifh  it  in  a  literary 
journal,  but  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion.  ^^  But  I,'* 
continues  Madame  Stael,  *^  think  it  would  be  to  leave  his  reputgtkn. 
incomplete,  not  to  make  known  a  wcrk  fo  admirabU  in  itl^lf  andyi 
4xtt aQrdinary^  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  author,"    (^/g.  225, 

.  The  ftory  of  this  Novel  is  (imple,  but  the  ftyle  is  rather  that  of  a. 
lady  df  forty,  than  that  of  an  old  man  of  feventy,  which  makes  us  in- 
cline to  think  it  the  grandchild  inftead  of  the  child  of  M.  Necker. 
The  language  and  the  lentiments,  the  prejudices,  the  expreilions  and 
af&dlation  of  ftngularity,  are  entirely  thofe  of  the  author  of  Delphine, 
and  the  tendernejs  veith  which  Madame  Stael  fpeaks  of  it,  in  the  preface, 
i^  not  that  of  a  fponfor,  but  of  a  parent.  '  ,    , 

The  ftory  nms  thus:  Sir  Hen^y  SommerF^  a  Kentifh  Barone^,  on 
hjs  return  from  his  travels,  marries,  from   aiFedion,  a  young  lady 
without  fortune,  who  is  dotingly  fond  of  him.     They  live  fome  years 
happily  together,  and  a  daughter  is  the  fruit  of  their  union.     Not  ac- 
c^ftomed  to  fet  any  bounds  to  his  eitpences)  he  becomes  invo|.ved  in 
difficulties,  and  meets,  at  a  club,  a  ftock*broker,  or.  rattKO-  jobber,  who 
has  formerly  known  his  father,  and  who  infidioufty  engages  him  under 
profpedt  of  gain  to  join  in  his  fpeculations,  in  the  publ.ic  funds.     For 
fo||ne  weel^  he  r^eives  regularly  fome  hundred  pounds,  as  his  part  of 
the  pretended  profit  of  his  partner,  who  finally  fucceeds  in  obtaining 
from  him,  under  pretence  of  extending  their  fpeculations,  feveral  . 
bills  (igned  in  blank.     Of  theie  bills,  the  broker,  who  is  a  ruined  and 
depraved  charader,  makes  ufe  to  an  amount  much  above  the  value  of 
Sir  Henry's  property.    Having  no  other  choice  but  beggarjc  and  dif- 
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honour^  or  deaths  the  baronet  and  his  lady  comtHit  ftficid'e  i(h 
{ether,  fecomrocnding  ths  daughter  to  a  maternal  uncle.  Sirchb 
the  moral  tendency  of  this  admirable  atid  extraordinary  work,  pretended 
to  be  the  laft  production  of  a  fincere  Chriftian.  ,  All  the  arguments^ 
in  favour  of  fuicide,  in  Roufl>au's  Julia,  in  Goethe's  Wcrter,  ant 
particularly  in  Madanle  Stael's  Delphine,  are  repeated  her^..  It  looks, 
^ifM.  Necker,  after  having,  by  his  vanity,  prefumption,  ambition, 
and  ignorance,  caufed  in  this  world  the  wrttchednefs  oftheprefent 
and  of  future  generations,  wifhcd  to  fee  them  damned  in  the  next, 
by  encouraging  them  to  revolt  againft  theconsmand  of  their  Creator, 
ti>defert  the  poft  afltgned  them,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  focne  tempo- 
rary evil,  to  incur  eternal  mifcry. 

Confidered  as  an  author,  moft  of  Necker's  former  works  dr(J>lay 
Dia*ksof  afliduotts  refearch  and  copious  information,  but  are  written' 
in  a  (lyle  fo  laborioufly  poliflied  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  aiFedatioD,' 
if  that  charge  does  not  appertain  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  whO|  bj 
their  flatteryj  mifled  both  his  tafte  and  his  jndf^ment,     Bcrtrand,  m' 
bis  Memoires,  places  Necker  anr|ong(t  the  diilinguHhed  writers  oif  the 
age.     MaHetdu  Pan,  in  fpcaking  of  Necker's  book,  "  Smr  rAdmimf- 
traiion^**  fays,  it  proves  that  he  was  led  away  by  events^  to  which  be 
kr>evv>  qot  how  to  oppofe  either  the  force  of  action  or  the  vit  inertit, ' 
Zn  our  opinion  his  treztite  De  P imporlance  des  Opinions  Religieafisk 
preferable  to  all  his  other  writings.     His  publication  on  the  French- 
Jtevffluthn  does  not  contain  that  extcnfive  information  Which  might 
have  been  expeded  from  him,  but  the  fads  difctofed  in  it  are  related 
with  force  and  effe£^,  and  many  of  the  obfcrvattons  on  events  poftcrior 
to  his  retreat^  particularly  on  the  Confutar  ConfUtutiont  are  worthy  of 
attention.     He  commenced  his  literary  career  with  an  eiby  on  The 
Legijlature  ofGrain^  reprinted  in  the  volume' before  us,  which  Play- 
Hmj  and  Arthur  Young,  fpeak  of  with  difrcfpcS.   In  1773,  he  wrote 
The  Euhgium  of  Colbert^  which  gained  him  the  prize  at  ihc  French 
•cndf-my,  and  in  which,  with  great  iinefie,  he  decried  the  adminif- 
trationof  the  then  finance  minifter  of  that  day,  Abbe  Terray,  while 
he  praifed  his  illuftrions  predeceflbr.     The  RefleStims  addrejedto  tbi. 
Fr'ineh  Nation^  which  he  wrote,  while  the  iitrociotis  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.  was   pending,  Peltier  juftly  calls  the  Funeral  Oration  of  ihi$ 
unfortunate  Prince.     Gibbon  mentions  it,   however,  with  approba- 
tion. 

As  an  adminiftrator  of  the  French  finances,  Necker  is  accuftd  with 
reaftwy  of  having  carried  with  him  into  a  ihihifterial  ofiice,  all  the 
narrow^  contra&ed,  views  of  a'batiker's  counting- houfe.  As  a  ftatef- 
.ni^n  his  plans  were  circumfcribed  and  dangerous,  ill  conceived,  and 
woife  executed.  The  following  couplet-,  from  the  pen  of  Miribcau» 
contains  both  wit  aiid  truth. 

M.  Neckler  . .  .  ,         '       '•' 

jf^ioteur  /r4*'oii,  mmjliefdns  fi^yen^ 
De  rien  lift  dor^  et  d*un  emfirin  en, 

"•*        ....       la 
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,  In  his.,  private  capacity  Necker  was  a  good  father  apd  a  good  hiif* 
hand,  but  an  indifferent  citizen.  After  his  vanity  and  incapacity 
had  involved  ^hat  ftate  which  had  adopted  him  into  all  the  horrors  of 
revolutionary  anarchy,  his  native  country  was  fwalfowed  up  in  the 
fatnegulph)  and  he  had  the  mortificarion  to  fee,  before  his  death,  the 
citizens  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Geneta  as  enflaved  and  opprefTcd  as 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  to  know  himfelf  the  principal  caufe  of 
their  common  mifery.  .        ^  ^ 

.  According  to  Madame  St^el,  Necker  in  his  retreat  wab  a  pnftSl  and 
illuftrifus phii^fiphir^  tefigned  to  his  fate,  and  contented  with  his  politt* 
cal  nullity,  it  appears,  however^  from  the  exordium  to  his  work^ 
Sur  rAdmintftrationj  ifc.  that  he  retired  toCopet  in  a  fit  of  fuU 
lennc;fs,  and  thought  that  his  incenfed  pride  would  be  beft  appealed  by 
a  ibccly  filence.  But  for  fo,valn  a  man,,  whofe  ftruggles  for  celebrity 
had  been  uninterrupted  nearly  for  half  a  century,  this  approached 
too  much  to  a'ftateof  nullity,  and  feemed  to  Accelerate  his  journey  to* 
the  (hades  of  oblivion;  he,  therefore,  adopted  the  excefs  of  egotifm* 
In  order  to  command  notoriety,  or,  mOre  properly  fpeakin^,  to  exckd 
curiofity,  he  continued  to  write.  His  admiration  of  himieif,  aod  of 
his  proau&ions,  was  confiderably  augmented  by  thedifguftingand  un-r 
becoming  partiality  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  morp  proper  to  excite 
difcontent  than  to  foothe  the  difappointment  of  a.difcarded  and  di(» 
graced  minifter,  vrhokphilo/ap/fy,  content^  and  rejignation^  Mr. Gib- 
bon, in  his  Mifcellaneous  Works,  Vol;  I.  page  213,  defcnbes 
thus :        . 

«*  I  palTed  four  days  at  the  Caftle  ofCopet  with  Necker,  and  could  have 
wifiied  to  have  (hewn  him,  as  a  warning  to  any  afpiring  youth  poflrifed 
with  the  demon  of  ambition.  With  all  the  means  of  private  happinefs  in 
his  power,  he  is  the  moftmiferable  of  human  beings  :  the  pait,  ^fae  pVefent, 
and  the  ftvlare,  are  equally  odious  to  him.  When  I  fuggelkd  fome  do.' 
meftic  amufemeots  of  books,  buildings,  &c.  be  anfivered  with  a  deep 
nme  of  defpair,  *  Darii  Niai  ouj^fuis^je  neputsfentir  que  li  coup  de  'vent  qui 
m'a  aUalttJ  How  diflTerent  from  the  ca^elefs  cheer fulnels  with  which  our 
poor  friend  Lord  North  fupported  his  fall.  Madame  Nedker  dilplays  more 
external  cofkipofure,  mais  U  diMe  riy  perdtien»  it  is  true  that  Necker  wiibed 
to  be  carried  into  the  clofet,  like  old  Pitt,  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  people;^ 
and  that  he  Imi^  been  ruined  by  that  dem<X:racy  ^bich  be  bad  ra'rfed,V 

Madame  Stael  threatens  Europe  in  feverat  parts  of  this  volume,  not 
only  with  the  publication  of  mocemanufcript$  of  A4»  Necker,  bu.t  witii 
a  riiibUc  Life  of  this  E#x-Minifter,  from  her  own  pen,  l\^  know:^ 
^om  our  correfpondent  on  the  Continent,  that  this  ^air  writer.  isTcnilt 
of  our  conftant  readers  \  thefe  coniklerations  have  induced  qs  toexfMtf 
oujr  remarks  beyond  our  ufual  limits.  Madame  Stael,  by  thefe  ff'^umnc 
|)Mblic.ations,  we  are  aflured,  intends  to  keep  up  M.Neckcr*s  immor^ 
iaRty^  but  let  her  rcmerabei'  what  Voltaira. faiV  of  Crbmw^Jls  .0*^/-/'« 
j^miais  hqft  quelle  immortalhi  f  t 
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Hifiwi  De  VEmpiriur  Cbarlmagne^  traduiflm  Ubrt  D^  fAUefHani, 
iA  Profeffiur  H^gewifcb^  avec  un  Avant'prop$s^~^ilquti  Noi^t^  d 
,  Ufi  Suppiemint  du-  TraduHeur,  A  Paris,  cbez  Henricus,  Rue  de  b 
Lot,  No.  1231.  An.  Xlll.  1805. — The  Hijiory  e/ the  Empent 
Charlemagney  by  Profeffit  Hegewtfchy  tranjlatedfrom  the  German^ 
with  a  Preface^  J9mi  N9ti$\  ahd  a  Supplement  by  the  Tranfiator. 

THIS  hiftory  of  the  Empetor  Charlemagne  was  written  in  1^91^ 
hy  on^  oi  \\it  Gtrtmn  philefotbers  ana  admirers  of  the  FrencliL 
ftevcriulton,  Mr.  Hegewifch,  ProtefTor  at  the  tJniverfity  of  Kiel,  in 
Holftein)  and  would  probably  tiever  have  been  honoured  with  a  French 
traiiflation,  had  net  the  Corfican  tyrant.  Napoleon  Biionaparte,  in^ 
Memly  jpretetided  to  a  fimilarity  of  talents  with  the  hero  of  this  work) 
and  bad  not  his  French  Haves  bafely  b6wed  to  fticfa  infpelrtihent  prc- 
teniions.  -  '     ' 

The  tranflstor^  in  the  preface,  acVhowledges  that  flatterv  wa^  tbd 
only  motive  for  his  Undertaking,  by  his  endeaVotir  to  draw  a  parttlef 
between  Charlemagne  and  Buonapart6,  between  the  occurrences  of 
the  e^hth  century,  and  tfaofe  of  the  nineteehth^  (P^g*  v!.  vii.  etviii« 
ill  the  Preface.) 

"  This  work  will  recall  an  epoch  which  has  more  than  ohe  pbiot  of  re^, 
femblance  with  much  more  modern  times.  It  will  carry,  back  our  tamoxf 
to  an  indefatigable  Warrior,  full  of  talents ;  to  a  man  particularly  Ulttstrious 
for  bis  ferfonal  quaRiiet^  who  kiiows  how  to  reconcile  the  military  virtuq 
with  a  love  of  the  arts  and  fciebces ;  who  honours  men  of  learning  and  takes 
a  delight  iu  their  company;  a  conqueror  who,  ddt  fatis&sd  with  eitoodiog 
the  b<Kuul8  of  his  empire,  devotes  his  letfure  hours  to  the  formation  of  good 
laws  and  to  the  eftabliihmeftt  offalutary  inliitulions  f  an  enlightened  Cbrii' 
fiax,  whofe  wifdom  at  once  makes  the  miniders  o(  religion  refpefted,  ami 
cou^oes  them  within  proper  limttp.  /  he  founder  ef  a  new  dymuPjf  \o  vUck 
be  has  given  his  own  name,  and  ivhofe  dawn  £f/>layi  the  greatest  jpleaiemt 
a  prince  who  governs  wifhout  aiiiftance^  and  who  is  equally.  compelMls 
the  diredion  of  a  vait  whole,  and  to  the  iupcrint^ndance  1^  all  itsmiaots 
particulars ;  a  fovereign  who,  by  proving  bimfelf  at  obc^  fi^^jdeftjmwi 
the  froteOor  of  the  Church,  feels  it  his  duty  Xoeotifecraie  his  titles. lo  a,<mwQ# 
of  which  be  <wasfo  truly  lAJorihyt  by  the  interventio*  ofa  r^eredshaod;  mlM 
gives  law  to  Italy,  and  to  a  great  part  of  Germany  ;  tQ  whon  mm  vA 
mountain^  oppofe  impotent  barriers ;  who  filences  civil  difcord  j  at  wjbofe 
iptii  conlpiracy  expires;  whofe  fceptre  is  extended  over  twenty  ttatioos 
differingtin  language,  manners,  and  cuftoms;  a  hero,  laffly,  WliSo,  afttff' 
kiwiilg  been  the  terror  di  his  enemies,  iheregmhtor  of  fi^rrodnding  fiitev 
IIm  Tegiaerat0r  of  his  country,  a  model  for  ctmlemporiiry  fovefdjgtiSy  f^ 
tisivs  an  ofct^  of  admiration  10  poflerity." 

^hat  the  adulation  of  the  tranflator  js  as  unbecoming  as  it  is  cxr 
fl<?gerated,  and  that  the  portrait  bears  a^  little  refenu>haice.totb(> 
®7r/?rim  Buonapaft€  as  to  the  /^r^nr  Charlemagne,  every  body,  ac- 
quainted, with  their  hiftory,  cannot  but  beacon Vincdi.  ItistructhaC 
Wh  Wfjre  the  Ions  of )miiiy  fathers,  bu^^bugh  the  birth  of  ClurM^ 
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is  involved  in  obfcurity,  he  was  acknowledgfsd  by  Pepin,  the  King 
of  the  f*ranc5,  ^  bis  fon,  and  crowned  by  Pope  Stephen,  during  , 
his  pretended  father's  life,  with  his  pretended  brother  Carlon)an,  ia 
the  charadler  of  a  patrician,  and  as  King  of  the  Francs.  At  the  birth 
of  Buonaparte,  his  mother  lived  in  open  aduhery  with  Mr.  de  Mar- 
boeuf,  who  oi)Iy  treated  ium  as  the  French  nobility  often  did  their 
baftards,  in  procurifig  for  him  the  place  of  a  poor  fcholar  in  a  military 
academy.  Born  a  fubjedt,  he  not  only  continued  fo  during  the  life  of 
his  legitimate  prince,  but  under  the  infamous  iifurpation  qf  his  aflTaC* 
fins  ofthe  Commiitee  pf  Poblic  Safety^  and  of  the  Direftory.  Char- 
lemagne never  headed  armies,  but  as  a  King 5  whilfli  the  firfl  command 
given  to  Buonaparte  in  1795,  then  a  flayc  to  the  regicide  Barras,;  was 
the  reward  of  his  infamy  for  marrying  the  harlot  of  this  criminal. 
Charlemagne  was  always,  as  well  in  the  field,  as  in  hia^  palace,  the  - 
lawful  chief  of  his  fubjefts ;  before  his  ufurpation  Buonaparte  was 
nothing  but. the  leader  of  a  revolutionary  banditti;  his. tools  jand  ac- 
complices, by  turn,  the  inilruments  of  his  ambition,  and  the  vidima 
of  his- barbarity,  unncceffarily  facrificcd  in  fighting  againft  foreign 
foes  in  Lombafdy  and  Egypt ;  cruelly  drowned  or  ftrangled  in  Italy, 
or  inhumanly  poifoncd  vci  Syria.  The  troops,  whom  Charlemagne 
led  to  viQory,  were  difciplined  and  organized  by  himfelf.  To  Picb©'- 
gru  and  Moreau,  and  to  t^heir  talents,  Buonaparte  was  cxclufiyely  in- 
debted'for  the  atchievements  which  his  foldiers  performed,  though 
their  enemies  were  inferior  in  number,  b?caufe  tbcie  generala  had  re- 
ftbred  orderand  introduced  the  knowledge  of  tallies  in  armies^  which, 
though  more  numerous  th^n  their  opponents,  bad.  been  repeatedly  de* 
feated  ^before.  The  hiftv»ry  of  the  campaign  of  1793,  during  the  firft 
nine  months,  proves  the  juflice  of  this  aflertion. 

In  the   dark  age  in  wiaich  he  lived,  Charlemagne  was  a  luminary; 
but  his  cruelty,  profligacy,  ambition,  and  injuftice,  clouded  all  the  . 
brilJ^nt  qualities,  with  which  Nature  had    gifted  him.     In  our  en* 
lightened  days,  more  cruel,    more  profligate,  more  ambitious,  and 
more  unjuft,  carrying  with  him,  into  an  invaded  palace,  and  to  an 
ururpei  throne,  all  the  petty  andVile  paflipns  of  a  needy  advcnturei:, 
Buonaparte  either  does  not  poflefs  from  Nature,  oT,  from  depravity,  ' 
does  not  fhew,  any  of  thofe  amiable  qualities,  which,  in  future  agcs>  • 
might  p^illiate  his  paft  and  prefent  enormities.     He  is  a  conq«eror  in 
literary^  focicties,  as  well  as  in  military   encampments;  among  his  - 
trembling /^z?«w,  as  well  as  among  his  merciless  foldiers.     His  love 
of  arts  and  fciences  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  a  flaviih  imitation  of 
fome  Roman  generals.     They  plundered  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Egypt,  • 
of  its  monuments  of  arts  ;  and  Buonaparte  has-  pillaged  Italy  of  its  ' 
piftures  and  ftarutes.     His- mufeums  proclaim  the  fuccefs  of  a  fortu- 
nate Marauder,  not  the  tafte  or  genius  of  the  proteflor,  of  liceratufe-* 
and  the  fitte  arts.     Charlemagne  was  a  Chriftian  from  conviAion  ani" 
fmcerity ;  the. Emperor  Buonaparte  is  oRly  a  Chriftian  from  the  fame  ' 
policy  and  hy.pocrify  which,  in  179^^"^^^  ^^  Gcneial  Buonapartt^ 
to  profefsVimfeira  believer  in  the"  Alcoran  and  an  adorer  of  Mabp« 
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met.'  Had  not  Britilh  valour,  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  ftopped  his  fuc- 
cefsful  progrefsy  In  1799,  the  Mufti  would  then,  perhaps,  have  per- 
formed, at  Conftantinopie,  the  fame  ceremony,  which  has  lately  been 
performed  by  the  Pope  at  Paris,  and  with  equal  edification;  becaufe  the 
Sultan  Napoleon  would  have  been  as  good  a  Muflulman  as  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  is  a  faithful  Chriltian. 

Charkmagne  inherited  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  cannot^  there- 
fore, properly  fpeaking,  be  called  thcchief  of  a  new  dynafty.  Upon 
the  authority  of  the  hiftory  of  the  military  Roman  Republic,  when 
governed  by  ufurping  tyrants,  it  is  not  hazardous  to  fuppofe^  that  the 
iupremacy  of  the  audacibully  elevated,  but  bafe  Buonaparte  family, 
will  not  furvive  the  exit  of  Napoleon.  In  fad,  the  claims  of  every 
profperous  or  popular  General,  enforced  by  the  bayonet,  will  always 
be' more  valid,  than  thofe  of  the  low  Buonaiparte,  fupported  by  a  fena* 
tus  confultus  only.  As  the  rell  proteftor  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
Pope  Stephen  involuntarily,  and  with  gratitude,  confecrated  Charle^ 
ma^ne,  as  King  of  the  Francs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  prefeiit 
Pope  Pias  VI.  had  no  other  choice  left  him,  than  the  fcandalous  and 
fac(iIegious  coronation  of  Buonaparte  in  France,  or  a  degrading  re- 
treat to  a  convent  in  Italy;  a  proJPanation,  or  a  depofition  ;  and  that 
he  had  not  firmncfs  and  refignation  enough  to  cbufe  the  latter.  The 
laws  of  Charlemagne,  for  Italy  and  Germany,  were  tlie  firft  ftepa 
towards  the  civilization  of  the  natives ;  and  many  of  them  fubfift  to 
this  day.  The  ephemeral  codes,  ^iid  militarv  confliiutions,  which 
have  been  forced  by  Buonaparte  upon  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Holland^ 
and  Switzerland,  announce  their  own  abfurdity  and  iinperfedition  by 
their  want  of  ftability.  Not  one  of  them  has  yet  remained  unaltered 
for  fifteen  months,  and  it  is  nOt  probable  that  the  Lnperial  conflicution 
will  live  longer  than  the  Confular  charter, 

ThediiTe^ent  nations,  fubjugateA  by  Charlemagne,  were  only  kept 
in  obedience  by  his  wifJom  and  juftice ;  terror  excited  by  Buona- 
parte's atrocities  prevents  alonef  the  French,  ItaHan?,  Helvetians,  and 
Batavians,  from  throwing  off  the  gallirtg  yoke  which  he  hasimpofed 
upon  them.  Charlemagne  reigned  and  died  the  father  of  his  people  ; 
while  Buonaparte  with  an  iron  fceptre  rales  thofe  countries  which  his 
cruelties  intimidate,  and  which  his  tyranny  oppreffes.  He  is  the 
fcourge  of  mankind  j  while  Charlemagne  was  their  bcn^aQor. 

Tms  work  is  divided  into  fix  chapters.  The  firft  contains  **  The 
Suppofed  Hiliory  of  the  Francs  frbm  their  Origin,  until  the  Reign  of 
Charlemagne.  It  relates  nothing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  **  Hif- 
tory  of  Charlemagne,"  by  Mr.  Jaillard,  and  in  the  **  Critical  Hiftory 
of  the  Eftabliihment  of  the  French  Monarchy  in  the  Territory  of  the 
Gauls,'*  by  the  Abbs  Dut)os. 

The  fecond  chaptcff  Treats"  of  the  beginning  of  the  Rcrgn  of 
Charlemagne;  his  Wars  in  Aquitaine,  and  againft  the  Lonbards 
and  Saxons."  Charlemagne  is  iaid  to  have  been  born  in  the  month 
of  April,  742,  but  hiftorians  do  not  agree  either  »s  to  the  place  or  time 
^CJ^is  bixtb,  and  as  the  writer  juftly  phferves,  bow  could  tbey  know 
.      -  .      ..  ^      .      .  any 
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any  thing  for  certain,  when  his  contemporary,  fecretary,  and  friend, 
fiwihhard,  affures  us,   that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  pofitive 
information  concerning  the  firft  yeafs  of  Charlemagne ;.  to  enquire 
after  which  he  therefore  regarded  as  a  folly.    Charlemagne  is  dated  to 
have  been  about  twenty- feven.  years  of  age  when  hts  father^Pepin,  died,    ' 
who  had  divided  his  immenfc  ftates  between  his  two Tons.     An  im- 
politic ftep  which  ccul3  not  bufcaufe  recijirocal  jealoufy,    the  con-* 
Itquence  of  which,  was,  as  might  be  expeft;'d,  mutual  hatred.     A 
premature  death  foon,    however,    delivered  Charlemagne  fromxhis 
brother.     His  rival,  Carloman,  who  ej^pireJ  fuddenly,  and  not  with- 
out fufpicion,  that  his  end  was  not  natural.     Gerberge,  the  widow  of 
Carloman,  did  not  think  her  two  fons  fafe  in  the  ftates  of  their  uncle, 
who,  by  intrigues,  bad  been  ele61ed  the  fucceffor  of  their  father.  The, 
kingdom  of  Charlemagne  then  contained  a  part  of  what  is'  now  the 
German  empire,  with  modern  France,  in  its  prefent  ftate.    Its'bouni- 
daries,   towards  the  North,   were  the  Baltic,  the  country  of   the 
Fri Tons,  and  that  of  the  Saxons,  that  is  to  fay,  the  United  States, 
Wcftphalia,  and  Lower  Saxony.     How  many  countries  has  the  Corji-  ' 
tan  CharleThagne  yet  left  to  conquer,  belonging  tq  the  inheritance  left 
him.  by  his  JFr^«i/7A  predecefTor  ?  .  - 

.  The  wars  of  Charlemagne,  in  Aqiiitaine,  were, terminated  fuccefsr 
fully,  and  that  ftate  was  incorporated  with  his  other  dominions*  * 
After  Tome  defeats,  the  Saxons  figned  a  peace,  or  rather  a  truce, 
granted  thert  from  policy  by  the  vi£lor,  wTio  wanted  to  chaftife  Dedier, 
the  King  of  the  Lombards,  f  )r  having  received  at  his  court  the  widow  * 
'oTCaploman,  and  her  two  fons,  whom  he  had  tried  to  engage  the 
Pope  Adrian  to  crown  Kings  of  the  Francs,  in  revenge  for  the  out- 
rage offered  his  daughter  by  Charlemagne,  who  had  repudiated  her, 
under  pretence  of  fterility.  Then,  as  afterwards,  Lombardy  was 
conquered  in  one  campaign,  in  which  Didier  was  forced  to  furrendtr 
at  difcretion,  as  well  as  the  widow  of  Carloman,  whofe  fons  Chjiile- 
ma^ne  is  (ufpecSed  of  having  deftroyed. 

^Duringtheabfence  of  this  Prince,  on  the   other  fide  of  the  Alps^* 
the  Saxons  again  attarked  their  inveterate  foes,  but,  after  fotne  fno- 
inentary  fuccefs,  were  defeated  before  Frietzlar. 

"  During  tbefe  tranfactions,  Charlemagne,  who  had  returncdj  frrtrai 
Italy  in  t^e  autumn  (of  774),  fent  three  divi lions  of  his  army  againft  ihem, 
which  totally  defeated  the ra,  and  purfued  them- into  their  own  cumry. 
From  that  moment  this  monarch  became  imprelTcd  with  the  couvidtion  that  ' 
he  mult  either  make  that  relilcfs  people,  who  were  irritated  againfi  t^c 
Fr mcs,  embrace  Chriflianity  by  force;  or  elfe  exterminate  them ;  a  vii)Jenc  ' 
refoiution,  which  we  ought  not  to  appreciate/until  we  liave  obferved  fhat  it 
-is  never  neceflary  in  poUftied  nations  at  war  with  each  other  j  bnt  th^  an 
Uncivilized  people  may  be  fo  fituatcd  in  refpeft  ro  a  different  nati  n,  that 
tht  exiiience  of  the  one  can  only  hefecuredhy  thi  an/ilhitdtion  of  the  other."      ' 

E,  •  a        \ 

ven  the  tranflator  in  a  note,  fuppaffs  that  the  author's  enthufiafra  , 

for  his  hero  has  crirrie^  him  toc^  far,  and  \hat  thi3  dtftrndtion  is  rati^er 

J  i  a  tu^ 
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too  fuhtli.  With  fticb  ma^iios,  irh^it  irriuted  or  unpriactpS^i  dott- 
querx>r  yriW  not  throw  away  all  fcruplea  in  committing  the  vaft 
atrocious  deeds  under  pretence  of  providing  for  bis  o\yn  fs^fety,  wheir  in 
fz€t  he  only  gives  way  to  his  cruel  paf&ons  and  to  the  violeace  of  aa 
implacable  charader  ? 

Here,  however,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  places  we  &nd  fG.me 
fimilitiide  between  Charlemagne  and  Bi|o.paparte  neither  advaRtageous 
nor  honourable  to  either.  The  decree  for  the  extermination  ojf  the 
Saxoiisy  by  the  former  is  aUnoft  equally  barbarous  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  latter  againft  Britons,  delenda  eft  Carthago  \  and  tJit 
former's  militaiy  crufade  for  converting  the  Saxons  to  Chrifiianity  m 
only  furpafTed  jn  cruelty  by  th^  ufe  or  Buonparte's  military  apoftlea 
bayonets,  in  preaching  the'degree,  of  liberty  and  equality  to  the 
dlfarmed  inhabitants  of  £gypt,  Arabi:i,  and  Syria.  The  former 
had,  however^ .  fome  cxcufe,  conddering  the  fuperfticion  of  the  age, 
and  that  the  obje£ls  of  brs  profelytifm  were  irreconciliable  enemies ; 
whilft  the  latter  attacked  inofFenlive,  faitHtul,  and  defenceless  allies 
under  the  fcandalous  pretence  of  forcing  upon  them  thofe  notions 
and  fyftems,  which  he  knew  had  rendered  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  n\pft  wretched. 

The  Saxons  being  without  arms,  and.  without  leaders,  and  dif- 
itnited  among  themlelves,  were  foort  fubjugated  ;  and  the  conqueror 
having  other  objefis  of  ambition  and  vengeance  rn  view,  fatisfied  hini* 
fe!£  vrith  their  acknowledgement  of  his  lupremacy  and  with  hoftages 
for  their  fidelity. 

Anwng^thc  princes  in  Italy  who  had  not  fubmitted  to  the  fceptre 
of  Charlemagne,  was  Rodgaud,  Dul^eof  Friuli,  who  had  forn^d  a 
league  with  feveral  independent  cities,  and  *had  colleded  a  fmalt 
army  to  preferve  tbeir  reciprocal  independence  againft  the  foreign  in- 
vaders. To  chafiife  the^  patriotifm  of  this  duke,  the  king  of  the 
Francs  and  Lombards  had  fufpended  his  wrath  againfi  the  Saxons, 
and  with  a  numerous  army  accuftomed  to  vanquifh,  he  foon  di£- 
perfed  the  weak  forces  of  the  league,  whofc  chief  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  was  beheaded.  Charlemagne  aded  with  Duke  Rodgatid  as  a 
barbarian,  but  not  with  the  fame  trejicherous  and  cowardly  inj-jftice, 
as  the  barbarian  Buonaparte  difplayed  to  the  Duke  of  Enghein,  be- 
canfe  the  one  was  captured  in  battle  'as  a  foe,  whilft  the  ottier  con- 
fiding in  the  law  of  nations,  was  feized  by  the  Corfican  midnights 
aflaffin^  on  a  neutral  and  fi4endly  territory. 

During  Charlemagne's  abfencc  in  Italy,  the  opprefled  Saxons- 
again  revolted,  but  at  his  approach  with  an  arn^iy  in  the  fpritig  777,  they 
again  fubmitted.  fie  held  a  general  aflembly  at  P^derbotii,  to  which 
he  invked  the  principal  Saxon  chiefs  and  nobility,  who  all  %)beyed  his 
fummons,  except  Witikind,  who  fled  to  Denmark^  where  he  ex- 
cited the  alarm  of  the  Danes,  by  expofing  the  conquering  chitfader 
of  the  Francs,  and  the  ambitious  views  of  their  prince.  His  >ap- 
pearance  among  them  give  rife  to  the  plan  of  thofe  great  ex- 
peditionst  againft  the  Francs,  and  againft*  allthc  Chriftian  powers^ 

of 
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'bf  which  the  hiftoiy  of  the  niiith  khtl  tenth  centuries  mafefe  fuch  rc- 
p^^ca  and  terrible  rtrtfntioh. 

Thfe  Saxons  at  Pkderfaorn  faltited  the  fCtng  of  the  Franes  ;  thVir 
Ibver^fgn  promtftd  to  pay  hrm  a  tribute,  and  not  to  bppikfc  tHc^  hi- 
ttroduction  of  Chriftianity  in  their  cotrhtry. 

'fhfe  third  chapter  contains^  **thc  expedition  of  Charlemagne  in 
Spain  \  his  fecon'd  journey  to  Ronie  5  his  proteftion  of  the  fciences ; 
a  new  infurredfon  of  the  Saxorjs,  and,  tlieir  total  ftibjqgaton  with 
<€bihe<;onrpiracies  againft  his  life.'* 

*'  This  viclory,  however,  muft  either  have  430ft  the  Saxons  vei;y  dear,' 
■or  elfe  they  know  not  how  tti  pro/it  by  it.     Iniiead  of  forming  any  plan  oi 
attack  \ipon  Thoderic,  or,  at  lealt,  inftead  of  taking  meafures  ol  defence 
Again  ft  Charlemagne*  who,  Ihey  muft  have  expected,  would  haften  to  re- 
pair tilis  defeat,  they  remained  JKioft  unacconntably  ina6tivfe.     In  a  (h6rt 
tim«,  Charlemagne  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  th^ir  country,  witif  a 
4)owerful  army ;  and  he^no  longer  regarded  them  as  eiieipies  with  whogji  to 
n^oci^te,but  as  rebels  wboi'e  perfidy  he  came  to  pitnifti.    Be  fu^mon^d  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  nation  to  appear  before  him;  all  of  whom  acCttM 
Wilikind  as  the  author  of  tiie  rebellion:;  bat  they  could  not  give  htm  up, 
.us  lie  had  again  fled  mio  Denmark.    Charlemagne  therefore  reiquired  that 
the  Saxons  ihould  deliver  into  his  hands  all  thoie  vvbohad  taken  a  parti* 
'ffiohat  he  called  treast>n^     He   was  obeyed.     Four  tJumscnd.five  Jmndred  Saxoiu 
"were  delivered  to  hjm;  ^md  in  one  day,  he  tad  them  all  beheaded  au  Jiis  own 
camp  at  Ferden,  on  ifie  b^nks  of  the  Allier.**     Pp.  245.  2S0. 

Spain  ajt  that  period  acknowledged  the  empire  of  the  Arabs,  fslllM 
Saracens,  whofe  chiefs  were  divided  amongst  them f elves,  and  i^ad  iiH<- 

'  4)j3idently  demanded  fuccours  from  Chanemagne  to  errafole  them,  to 
wkbdraw  themfdves  from  the  dependence  of.  the  CalifF  of  Bagdad. 
^Kis  ambrtxon  filenced  his  religious  fcrupies  at  entering  into  a  trea^ 
v^ith  infidok.  Vi&ory  accompanied  him  on  th^  other  fide  of  the 
Pyrennees,  as  "well  as  on  the  other  (ide  of  the  Alps,  and  thofe  Maho- 
i:Qetans  for  whom  he  firft  had  fought  as  an  ally,  he  finally  forocd^oisie- 
cocne  his  fubjedls  as.  well  as  their  opponents. 

Charlemagne's  journ&y  to  Rome  ai  Eafler,  780,  was  occa&oned 
lifiere  by  poljcy  ^ifhan  devotion.  The  Pope  Adrian,  after  baptizing 
the  two  younger  of  his  three  Jons,  crowned  one  of  them  King  of 
Jtaly,  and  the  other  I^ingof  Acquitaine,  their  father  having  deter- 
mined to  divide  his  immenfe  dominions  armong  his  children.     His 

.  ^^otedion  of  the  fciences. confided  in  having  attached  to  his  perfon, 
Alcuin  Archbifhop  of  York,  whom  he  met  at  Rome. 

During  Charlen^agneVabfence  in  Spain  and  Italy,  Witikind  had  pe« 
tofjaed  to  the  Saxons,  and  engaged  them  to  invade  the  provinces  which 
the  Francs  {)oirei{ed  in  Germany.  They  were,  however,  not  more  for- 
Cwiate  than  before.  Another  afiembly  of  Saxon^  was  convened  at 
Stockheim,  in  the  fpringof  j^ip,  where  they  promifed  fidelity,  and 
many  of  them  were  biapti2if4«  They  agreed  to  accept  for  their  fu- 
ture gpvernors,  the  counts  of  th^  French  nation,  and  not  to  hold 
their  ufual  diet  without  the  confent  of  thefegovcarnora>  and  the  pre- 
foace  of  the  kind's  commiifary. 

I  i  3  -Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding  tkefie  fevere  articles,  the  Saxom  agaiti  r^forted  t^ 
arms,  during  an  infurreflion  which  had  broken  out  atnoji^  the  Sui* 
btansy  in  the  h  >pe  of  recovering  their  loft  liberty,  and  indepeudence. 
They  facceeded  in  cutting  to  pieces  a  whole  army  of  ttie  Francs,  und^ 
the  command  of  Ada'g'fe  sind  Geilon. 

This  a£b  of  cruelty  of  Charlemagne,  in  ordering  fouf  thoafand  five 
hundred   Saxon  prifoners  to  be  beheaded   in   his  caar:p,  would  have 
remained  without  example  in  hiflory,  had  not  General  Buonaparte's 
recent  atrocity  at  Jaffa  in  Syria,  in  (itnding  to  be  butchered  the  far\e 
number  of  Turkilli   prifoners,   who  had  lurrcndered  by  captiul.atioQ, 
fhewn,  that  though  we  call  the  age  of  Charlemagne  that  of  barbarity, 
to  the  chance  of  our  civilixed  times,  we  muft  acknowledge^  that  a 
CorfiCan  barbarian'  is  permitted  not  only  toexil):,  but  to  exert  an  un- 
controlled tyranny  over  the  fineR  climate  in  Europe,  a.  wretch  whoin 
even  the  barbarians  of  the  eight  century  would   have  difowned  with 
indignation  and  puniflied  with  feyerity. .  While  the  ftrJking  fingularitj 
between  thefe  two  events  is  admitted,  humanity  ihuddeis  with  equal 
horrors  at  the  recollection  of  them  \  and,  with  jiiitice,  rejects  every 
atteopt  at  apol^^gy  for  the. one  as  well  as  for  the  other.     Charle- 
magne, however,  in  a  guft  of  pailion,  oidered  the  execution  of  pri- 
foners who  had   fworn  him  all*-g^ance,  and   whc-m   he  therefore  re- 
garded as  revolted  tubjc<5i;s ,  whilft  the  infamous  Buonaparte,  after 
fdme  day's  cod    deliberation,    commanded   that   prifoners   of  war, 
difarmed  by  a  capitulation,  proteSed   by  the  la\^'s  of  nations,  and  of 
war,  fiiould  be  cut  to  pieces  in  culd  blood,  bv  his  tri-coloured  butch- 
ers ;  prifoners,  fubjefts  of  a  fove reign  rflied  to  France,  and  inhahu- 
tants.of  a  province,  invaded  and  attacked  by  a  faithlefs  ally^  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war.     If  the  memory  of  Charlemagne  i^ 
fiill  execrated  for  this  cruelty,  what  punifhmer\t  is  adequate  to  the 
guilt  of  that  elevated  criminal,  his  inferior  in  talents  and  genius,  but 
his  fuperior  in  ferocity,   who  equally  difgr^cs.  rank,  humanity,  aiid 
his  contemporaries  by  his  infolence,  outrages,  and  tyranny  I 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  *^  the  conqqeftiof  Bavaria;  wars  with 
the  Greeks  ;  expedition  againft  the  Huns  ;  the  military  chara6ler  of 
Charletnagne  ;  ttie  council  at  Frankfort ;  the  death  pf  Pope  Adrian  j 
the  end  of  the  war  with  the  Huns,  and  the  renewal  of  hod iL ties  with 
the  Saxons."  .  \ 

The  fifth  chapter  explains,  **  the  caufes  of  the  journey  of  Charle- 
magne into  Italy;  his  coronation  at  Romej  its  confequences ;  new 
connections  between  him  and  the  Saxons  ;  .the  meafures  of  his  ad- 
n>iniftrat:on;  his  journey.'* 

The  fixth  and  laft  chapter  relates  his  wars  agalnfl  the  Danes  and 
the  Sclavonians  ;  the  partition  of  the  dates  of  Charlemagne,  between 
his  three  fans-,  Ifis  relations  with  the  Caliph,  Aarpn-al-Rafchild  ;  the 
council  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  his  reproaches  to  the  clergy  of  th«  Age; 
his  refpeC^  for  them;  Charlemagne  confidered  a3  a  kgiflator;  the 
diet  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  813  ;  the  death   of  Charieoiagne  \  aad  aa 

account  of  his  Wives  and  ichildren.*'    '*   '    -      ' 

'' .       Tha 
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The  fupptement  C4>ntains  tbe  portraits  of  Charlemagne  t%  deline- 
ated by  the  prefidcnt  Heiiaut,  by  BoiTuer;  by  Fat^her  Mainbiurgh^ 
byMably;  by  Mehcgan;  by  Montefquieu ;  by  Anquetil;  by  de 
Sacy ;  by  Gondillac;  by  Abbe  Millet;  by  Gaillard  ;  by  Hume  j  by 
R  ?bertfon  ;  by  Gibbon;  ah d  by  Voltaire. 

Our  Jim  its  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of. 
this  work,  or  into  a  fninute  examination  of^he  opinions  of  the  dif- 
ferent authors,  who  have  previoiifly  written  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  or 
who  have  been  the  hiftorians  of  the  fame  prince.  We  (hall,  there- 
fore^  conclude  with  tranfcribing  the  obfervations  on  Charlemagne 
the  words  Voltaire, 

*'  The  reputation  of  Charlemagne/'  fays  Voltaire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  336,  of 
the  quarto  edition  of  his  wcrks)  *'  is  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  that 
success  justifies  injustice  and  confers  glory.  He  orders  four  thoufand  five  hundred 
phfoners  to  be  malfacred — if  thefe  prifoners  had  been  his  rebellious  fub- 
je6ls,  their  puniflimcnt  would  have  been  aft  act  of  horrible  feverily ;  but 
lo  to  treat  men  %vho  were  fighting  for  their  liberty  and  tlieir  laws,  w^jj  the  act  rf 
a  barbarian^  converted  bf  signal  successes  andbjrilUant  qualities,  into  a  great  man^*\ 

What  an  erroneous  or  perverfe  judgment,  what  a  monftrous  afler- 
t'on,what  impertinent  fophiftry,  to  conclude,  that  a  barbarian,  can  by. 
any  fucceffes  or  qu4uies  be  converted  into  a  great  man,. 

It  is,  however,  but  juftice  to  obferve  that  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
Charlemagne  were  rhofe  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  whilft  his' 
talents  and  information  were  exclulively  his  own.  The  very"  revcrfe' 
is  the  cafe  with  Baonparte.  In  crimes  and  vices,  in  cur)ning  and 
cruelty,  he  (lands  foremoft  among  the  contemporaries,  many  of* 
whom,  were  his  rivals  in  France,  as  a  Pichegru,  a  Moreau,  and  a: 
Kleber,  have  furpafled  him  in  natural  parts,  as  well  as  in  acquired' 
abilities.  In  a  moral  fenfe  it  is  impoflible  to^  affign  to  Charlemagne 
any  more  than  to  Buonapertc,  the  appellation  of  greats  though  from^ 
their  fucceflles,  they  may  fairly  be  called  extraordinary  men;  their  • 
dftiance  from  true  and  real  greatnefs  is  immenfe. 


Memotres  d*un  Temoin  de  la  Revolution,  ou  Joiirnal  des  fatts  que  fe  fonti 
pajjes  Jous  fes  yeun^  et  ^ui  ont  prepares  etfixe  la  Confliiution  franfaifey 
Ouvrage  pojlhume   de    Je^n  Sylveun  Bailly,     3  Tom.  8vo.  Paris. 
1804.— A//?/no/Vj  0/  a  Ir'itnefs  tti  the  Revolution^  CSff.  iifr. 

'T^HE  firft  thing  which  ftrikes  us  in^the  Work  is  the  Title  Page.' 
•'-  When  Mr.  Bailly  wrote  his  Men>oirs,  he  thought,  like  other 
very  (hort -fighted  pdliticiafis,  that  the  tumultuous  labours  of  the  Na-. 
tional  Aflembly  of  France  had  fix^d  the  Conditution.  .  How  mqcb 
chofe  that  nieant  well  to  their  country  were  deceived,  and  how  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man  the  IJtopian  philofophers  of  that 
nation  were,  the  fubfequent  naafs  of  folly  and  of  atrocious  crimes  haa 
,^ut  too  impreffively  evinced^ 
.The  vojumes  before  us  appear  in  public  rather  eqaiyocally.    They 
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are  ufiie red  into  the  world  without  any  cominumcation  which  can 
afcertain  their  authenticity :  yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  they  are  the  produAion  o(  BaiFly.  Thefr  mi- 
nutenefs,  and  their  egotilm  fpeak  ftrongiy  for  their  being  written  by 
the  pcrfon  who  is  the  hero  of  the  talc.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a 
Journal,  and  fpunoutintoa  moft  tirefome  length. 

The  author  fays,  that  when  he  firft  heard  of  theAflembly  of  M- 
iahliSy  heforefawa  change  in  the  ftate  of  things,  and  even  in  **  the 
Government  j"  but  that  he  did  not  forefee  "  the  Revolution  fucb  as  it 
turned  ogt."  Had  he  not  been  blinded  by  the  wildncfs  of  thecyr, 
which  at  that  time  ruled  fupreme,  even  in  the  minds  of  j:he  well- in- 
tentioned,  he  might  have  difcovered,  from  the  very  commencement, 
the  total  diflblution  of  the  State  which  followed.  Had  he  drawn  the 
proper  confequence  from  his  own  remark  on  the  firft  meeting  of  th^ 
reprefentatives  of  Paris,  which  follows,  he  would  have  fhrunk  from 
the  impending  ftorm,  of  which  he  was  thevicti«i. 

**  One  thin^  which  I  muft  aot  forget  to  remark,  in  order  to  pokit  oat  the 
then  exiting  difpofition  of  the  public  mind  ;  and  which  was  brought  to  ray 
recolleflioo  by  an  Elector  who  was  prefent  on  that  day^  and  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  people  found  themfelvcsat  a  public  meeting,  the  murmur  of 
•  No  Clergy  !  No  Ckrgj  /'  fpread  from  Bench  to  Bench.*' 

But,  with  all  his  philofophy.  he  appears  to  have  been  a  mifera- 
ble  politician,  to  have  had  no  idea,  that  men  with  all  their  paffions 
called  into  a^ion,  cannot  be  managed  like  a  machine,  of  whofe  mov« 
ing  powers  you  are  complete  mafter.  This  is  the  moft  favourable  opi* 
nion  which  can  be  formed  of  his  condufl,  for  he  has  remarked,  and 
vilh  apprchatUn^  the  very  violent  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
the  principles  of  fundamental  and  total  change  on  which  the  agitat- 
ing demagogues  fct  out*  **  The  Abbe  Seyes,  he  tells  us,  maintained, 
that  the  Tun  Etat  was  to  be  confidered  as  the  Nation^  and  to  enjoy 
all.thf  Rights  of  the  Nation."  In  another  place,  that  the  Deputies 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  before  they  met  in  the  National  Af- 
Cembly,  ftyled  themfelvcs  the  Sovereign  PeopUj  and  forbade  their 
JMembers  to  kneel  to  the  King.  His  exulting  reflexion  on  thcfe,  and 
many  fimilar  inftanoes  of  fundamental  infubordinatian -and  revolution,, 
is  <^  It  was  with  fuch  arms  that  they  prepared  for  the  Etats  Genernux^ 
and  for  the  recovery  of  the  Rights  ^^f  the  Nation  /"  Mr.  B.'s  look  into 
futurity  muft  have  pierced  a  very  fljort  way,  if  he  could  not  difcem 
that  fuch  beginnings,  and  every  evil  work  muft  end  in  confufion. 
•  When  we  opened  thefe  volumes,  we  c^cpefted,  notwithftranding, 
the  many  works  of  the  kind  which  had  preceded  them,  that  we 
(bould  have  met  with  fome  new  information.  In  this  we  liave  been 
difappointed  ;  we  have  not  been  able  todifcovcr  any  thing  which  we  can 
call  abfolutely  ne\*'.  They  contain  only  the  tranfadions  of  a  kw 
months,  from  March  178^  to  Odobcr.  Thefe  tranfa£ti6ns,  with  ther 
fcafonings  of  Mr.  B.  /hll  three  8vo.  Vols.  Great.part  of  the  tranf- 
a£lions,  from  the  journal  ^rm  of  thp  work,  srr  ^Kt^ii^d  with  a  moA 
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wearifome  prolixity  ;  and  the  reafoning  of  the  writer  is  often  far  ffom 
being  found.     He  praifes  all  the  violent  publications  of  the  tim^t 
^hich  evidently  led  to  the  brutal  anarchy  which  followed  ;  and  at  tbe  > 
fame  timepronouiices  an  eulogtum  on  the  King.     There  4S  a  ftrdnge 
mixture  of  truth,  and  revolutionary  ideas  in  the  following  extrafi* 

"  Rabauddc  St.  Eticnnc  proved  that,  fetting  afi<{e  the  Clergy  and  t!ie' 
Nobility,  the  Ti^rs  Etat  was  to   be  cohfidered  as  the  hTation  :  tht  Abb6 
Sieyes,  that  the  7Uri  Etat  was  itfeirthe   Nation,  and  ought  to  enjoy  oXL 
the  Rights  of  the  Natioa.     It  was  with  thefe  arms  that   preparation  wai 
made  for  the  States  General,  and  for  the  recovery  of  th«  Rijghtsof  the  Na- 
tion, and  of  the  Tiers  Etat.     But,  if  tht/fe  Rights   were  recovered,  wfe 
muft  not  forget,  that  it  was  owing  to  Mr.  Meeker,  arid  to  the  King  ;  to  tke 
Miniftir  who  propofcd  it,  -and  to  the  Monarch  who  gave  his  confent :  botk 
of  them  afforded  the  means  of  regenerating  the  Empire.     This  was  fom«* 
times  too  much  forgotten.     Defpotifm  was  no  part  of  the  charader  of  the 
King  ;  never  did  he  defire  any  thing  bdt  the  happinefs  of  t^e  people ;  this 
was  the  only  means  that  could  be  employed  to  feduce  him  :  whenever  his . 
advifers  perfuadeS  him  to  ftretch  forth  the  arm  of  power,  they  were  Hev^dr 
fuccefsfai  but  by  telling  him  that  it  was  to  produce  good,  or  to  avoid  evil  ; 
that  the  aft  wa$  ultimately  to  relieve  the  Nation,   was  for  the  profperity  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  happinefs  of  all.     I  am  convinced  that  he  never  con- 
iidered  his  authority  or  his  attention  to  its  confervation,  but  as  the  bafis  of 
tranquillity  and  interior  peace.     Since  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  caufes  of  re- 
generation, let  us  pronounce  that  the  chief  caufes  arofe  from  the  charaaaer 
of  Louis  XVI. :  "  had  the  King  been  lefs  gpod,|  and  the  Minifters  more 
able,  there  would  have  been  no  Revolution."  • 

This  eulogium  on  Louis  XVL  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  maii, 
who  wilhes  to  niake  of  that  King  a  cypher  ;  who  tells  us  that  the  Na- 
tion has  Rights,  but  the  iVIonarch  none.  «*  It  is  for  the  Niition  to 
form  a  ConSitution,  and  for  the  King  to  accept  it.  The  Natioa  has. 
the  liberty,  and  the  Right  to  fay  I  will  have  no  other" !  .  , 

The^e  feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  iee-faw,  or  want  officmnefs  of 
principle  in  the  mind  of  Bailly  :  He  approves  of  the  violent  and  dema- 
gogical writings,  fpeeches,  and  a<Sls  which  preceded  the  op^eefing  o£ 
the  National  Aflembly,  and  accompanied  itsfeffion  throughout  j  and 
yet,  at  other  times,  he  diiapproves  of  the  meafures  which  inevitably  fol- 
lowed from  the  temper  and  principles  of  thofe  deftroyers  of  fociil 
order.     Of  this  latter  temper  of  mind  the  following  is  a  fpeqin^en  : 

« It  is  without  doubt  a  moft  beautiful  and  philofophical  id^tt  to  make  a  D^- 
jtlaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  the  bafis  of  a  Conftitution  :  but  these  mcta- 
phyfical  ideas,  inftead  of  enlightening,  bewilder  the  multitude  :  it  teads 
4to  ifolatc  man,  and  to  make  him  forget  that  he  is .  furrounded  by  fello^^ 
jjien.  To  teach  man  his  Rights  befpre  his  Duties,  is  to  lay  the  fonndatioa 
of  the  abufc  of  Liberty  and  of  individual  defpotifm  :  it  is  to  open  a  paf- 
6ge  for  the  accumulated  torrent,  without  having  previoufly  prepared 
a  bed-  and  dykes  to  receive  its  wafers,  and  dired  its  courfe.  Si^ice  the 
event  I  have  feverely  felt  the  inconveniencies,  and  have  often  lamented 
.1^  evib  which  it  occafioBed,  and  \fk^  havd  mord  ckaa  once  reafon  tfi 
l»tam  to  the  fubjcft.^' 
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He  \iz$,  in  one  place,  given  ||S  a  fort  of  reafon  for  this  fort  of  vaciU 
lation  \  and  though  it  is  bpt  a  poor  apology  from  a  perfon  with  the 
preteniiont  of  Mr.  B.  yet  it  in  fome  measure  explains  his  condu£l< 
^*  The  duties  of  the  Q^ces  in  which  I  was  placed^  have  ever  di(9ate(i 
my  conduct.  As  foon  as  the  ^{fltion  has  declared  itfelf,  my  reafon  is 
iilent.  From  the  time  that  the  Sovereign  WiJl  is  exprefled,  I  con- 
fult  nothing  elfe."  A  1  this  means  nothing  more  than  that,  contrary, 
to  his  own  reafon,  h^  followed^  inftead  of  governing  a^d  retrain- 
ing, as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  headlong  courfe  of  the  mob. 

Hi$  own  narrative,  wherein  everv  moment  is  painfed  teeming  with 
infubordination  and  atrocities,  might  have  taught  him  a  better  leflbn, 
hivcflicwnhimthathis**Maftcr-pieceof\VifdQm,*'ashet^rmstheAai 
of  the  National  Aflembly,  contained  the  feeds  of  difTplution  and  carnage. 
Brifibt's  plan  of  A^qnipipalities,  to  which  the  contriver  fell  a  facrifice, 
might  have;  reves^led  to  him  what  was  to  follow.  Hf  feeips  to  hav^ 
been  aw^re  of  its  confequenccs ;  but,  blinded  by  prefent  fucpefa,  be 
no  doqbt  thought,  that  he  could  weathrr  the  threatening  ftorm.  .  We 
infert  Briflbt^s  Plan,  as  it  afterwards  became  the  ru)ing  Ag^^^  9/  th? 
t  Revolution. 

**'  BrifTot  had  compofed  a  preanable  to  hi^  plan  of  a  Municipality^  which 
tie  publifhed  in  one  of  his  Journals,  and  which  unveils  many  things.  He 
rftablifiies,  •  i .  That  the  inhabitants  ofihe/am  city  ha)ye  the  right  by  them- 
felves  to  form  xi  Municipaliiy  ;  that  is»  to  efubliOi  an  adminiftr^tion  and  po- 
lice /or  everything  that  concerns  tfiem  as  inhabitant  i  of  the  fame  city,  ^.  That  tk 
fities  of  the  fame  proivin^e  have  likewifc  the  unahenahle  right  tdeftablifh  a  pro- 
vincial adminiftraciony^r  evsiy  thing  nvfiichj  in  common,  might  concern  alhhi  cities 
ff  the  fro-vince,  3.  Ihat  the  municipal  and  provincial  Afiemblies  ought  to  bei,  \ 
as  to  their  obj^:£t  and  their  power,  perfedly  diftin^  and  feparate  from  the 
A/tf/aff^/AiTembly,  'which  ought  to  concern  itjc If  only  tinth  ohjeSs  common  19  tk 
mahok  kingdom.  That  the  principles  and  regulations  of  tkefe  municipal  and 
provincial  ad miniftrations  ought,  however,  to  be  entirely  conformable  tq 
Ae  principles  of  the  National  Conftitution,  and  that  this  conformity  isth^ 
yCtnra/tie  which  unites  all  the  parts  of  a  vafl  Empire." 
•  ?*  The  paifages  underlined  are  fo  in  the  original.  Why  are  they  fo, 
above  all  the  wot 6.  federal}  I  demand  if  the  refult  of  this  plan  be  not  a 
^e^tfopular  ftate,  divided  into  30  or  more  republics,  and  thefe  again  fpHt 
*|at0  44,0Gp  little  republics,  all  united  by  a  federal  tie?"  I 

9iit,  neither  this  plan,  which  in  the  event  deftroyed  all  regular  Go- 
vernment, nor  the  daily  reftftance  of  the  people  to  King,  National 
Aflembly,  to  every  fpe'cies  of  Ruler,  nor  the  perpetual  outrages  of  the 
Sovereign  Mob,  cop  Id  perfuade  Mr.  Bailly  that  he,  and  his  National 
Aflembly  had  not  performed  a  i^Eiiracle  of  Legiflation,  and  had  built  a  ; 
fabric  that  was  to  larf  for  ages,  and  he  fees  nothing  in  the  demolition  j 
of  the  Baftile,  except  the  downfal  of  defpotifm  and  the  triumph  of 
his  enlightened  IcgilUtors.  He  thus  fp^aks  of  the  day  in  which  the 
Baftile  was  taken. 

f*  Two  things  will  to  all  eternity  mark  that  celebrated  day.  The  efta- 
bli&ment  of  the  National  Guards,  which  fhould  have  been  initaced  through- 
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ontthc  kingdom,  eflabli£hed  a  national  fprce,  which»  dire£ked  by  the  po- 
pular itiagiSrat^^^  und^r  the  fan^ion  qf  conftitutional  law,  oppofed  ^,  barr 
per  to  defpotifQif  tempted  to  rebuild  its  ruins.<  The  other  \iras  the  taki^i; 
find  demoliihing  the  Baflille,  thedeinpliihing  commenqed  on  the  day  it  was 
itaken,  «^nd  was  to  tl^e  people  a  phyfical  and  material  image  of  the  fall  of 
the  old  government,  and  of  the  difTQlution  of  arbitrary  power.  Thefip 
great  changes  had  been  operated  [effe^fed^f^nd  completely  fo,  bythede?* 
prees  of  the  17th,  ^oth,  and  ^3d  pii  June,  The  Baftille  tat;en  and  razed, 
ipoke  to  the  whole  world."  '. 

On  the  fame  fubjefl  he  rejoices,  that  Citizens,  ufed  to  repolb  and 
indulgence,  were  all  at  once  transformed  into  Soldiers  and  Romans  }'• 

It  may  be  worth  while,  though  the  charadter  of  their  Soldiers  and 
Romans  are  now  pretty  well  knovsrn,  to  noiiqe  one  or  t\yo  of  ^heir 
pxploits. 

*f  An  event  took  place  to-day  at  Verfaillcs,  which  gave  me  grqat  afilic* 
tion.  A  man  condemned  to  be  broke  on  the  wheel  fop  the  murtker  of  his  fa-, 
ther,  \yas  refcued  by  the  people,  who  cried  out  pardon^  at  the  moment  he 
was  to  haye  been  executed,  and  the  parricide  efcaped  the.  vengeance  of 
juftice.  A  woman,  exprefling  marks  of  indignation  at  this,  i^arrpwly  eft* 
caped  from  being  a  vidim  to  popular  fury,  from  which  ihe  was  \vith  diffi- 
culty favecl,  as  the  mob  was  dragging  her  to  the  gallows.  This  yiolatiott 
of  the  law,  a\id  this  right  of  pardoning,  and  of  pardoning  the  mod  cxe^- 
crable  of  crimes,  thus  ^xercifed  by  the  people,  made  me  fhudder^  1^^  leadr 
ing  to  the  moll  dreadful  confequences.'?     '  ^  •   \  7 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  place,  he  fcems  fearful  of  confequcnces;  but 
this  is  only  a  paflipgcioud,  which  Is  quickly  diflipated  by  the  whirl* 
lyind  of  Conftitution-makmg,    .  . 

One  inftaqce  more  of  the  deeds  of  thefe  Citizen  Roman  Soldiery, 
and  we  have  done,     Jt  is  the  itaflHcfp  of  Berthicr. 

**  The  Municipality  of  Compiegne,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bailley,  be- 
fore they  placed  this  unfortunate  man  in  the  hands  of  the  perfons  fent  by 
the  Municipality  of  Paris,  had  ftipulated  that  no  ad  of  violence  fhould 
l^e  offered  him,  but  that  be  fhould  be  fairly  tried.  He  then  goes  on  **  We 
(did  all  in  our  power  to  fulAl  this  duty,  and  to  ob^tain  the  end  of  juftice 
and  humanity.  But  bowlings  were  fijon  heard  on  every  fide,  and  I  faw 
Mr,  Berthier  turn  pale.  The  tumult,  which  had  long  fubfifted,  affumed. 
the  charafter  of  rage  and  revolt  >  loud  and  univerfal  clamours  arofe,  voices 
were  heard  exclain>ing  •  Have  done  !  have  done !  they  are  coming,'  they 
^rc  forcing  the  Hotel  de  Vijle,  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  the  Pilais- 
Royal.*  All  at  once  a  torrent  of  new-comers  filled  the  Hall ;  and  the 
guard  with  the  prifoner  were  puihed  back  to  the  table  at  which  we  fat.  No 
time  was  (o  be  loil,  an  attempt  was,  to  be  made  to  conduct  Mr.  fierthier 
to  prifqn^  ^  I  confulted  the  Co^rt,  if,  conformable  to  the  decree,  of  tj^e 
morning,  he  was  ;o  be  fent  to  tjie  Abbay,  and  the  Court  having  fo  decided, 
t  gave  the  order,  adding,  tliat  tl^e  guard  (bould  anfwer  for  the  prifoner  to 
fhe  Nation,  and  the  City  of  Parii^.  *He  pafTed  through  the  Hall  withoiit 
refiflance  or  accident ;  but  he  had  no  fooner  quitted  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
than  he  was  torn  from  the  guard,'  and  madacred  by  the  mob,    A  fol^ier 

immediately  entered,  bear^g  a  piece  of  bloody  fleih,  and  faying>  behold 
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the  faeatt  of  Berthier !  We  turiied  from  the  fight,  and  th«  foldier  was  mide 
tl> retire.  Next,  news  was  In^ught  as,  that  thej  were  bringing  up  hx$  head, 
«ad  that  it  was  already  upon  the  flairs.  We  feat  to  fay  that  they  coutd  not 
€ttlcAr,  as  the  Court  was  occupied  in  confaltation ;  and  we  were  fpared  the 
light  of  chis  barbarous  and  atrocious  triumph.  Tl^pn,  in  thefe  terrible 
moments^  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourfe  to  pretexts  for  avoiding  the  giv- 
ing  countenance  to  barba.rity :  to  fpeak  the  language  of  jadice  and  hama- 
ASty  was  dangerous,  and  to  brave  that  danger  was  ufelefs.  The  farioin 
mttltitude  would  not  liftea  to,  could  not  underflahd  that  language  :  whoever 
did  not  think  as  they  did,  was  a  fufpeded  traitor. 

**  It  is  cTidenty  from  the  details  into  which  I  have  entered  refpedloi 
thefe  two  murders,  fo  illegally  perpetrated,  that  there  was  a  formed  defign 
to  facrifice  thefe  two  men,  (Foulon  and  Berthier,)  whom  they  fought  for 
every  where,  and  againfl  whom  the  popular  ra^  had  been  excited;  thati 
multitude  of  guards  accompanied^  them,  more  for  the  purpofe  of  intimidate 
ing  their  efcort,  than  of  fupporting  it,  rather  tootiftruft  than  to  infurethe 
^ecdtion  of  orders.  Even  in  the  Hal],  perfons  were  polled,  todeftroy 
the  tSt£i  of  the  fpeeches  and  reafons  which  were  addrefled  to  the  people ; 
atid  to  fpread  terror  by  their  menaces,  and  by  announcing  the  arrivd  of 
the  Mob  of  the  Suburbs,  and  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Whether  this  plot  had 
for  its  objedl  the  driving  the  people  to  outrage,  and  thus  to  conbuainate  the 
Revolution,  and  ibment  a  deftrudive  confufion :  or  whether  certain  per- 
fons were  interefted  in  caufing  to  difappear,  without  being  heard  in  tBeir 
Own  jvftification,  two  men  who  had  been  long  accufed  by  the  pnUic 
voices,  is  uncertain. 

^*  I  withdrew  as  foon  as  poflible  from  the  theatre  of  this  horrible  deed. 
X  was  no  longer  oppreiTed  with  the  inquietude  which  had  taken  pofeflioaof 
me  ever  fmce  I  had  heard  that  M.  Berthier  wa's  arreted  :  but  I  was  fatieued, 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  dreadful  fcene  I  had  witneited,  mylieart  | 
trounded  with  the  injuftice  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  prevtiit,  and  my 
mind  afili^ed  with  the  reflexions  to  which*  it  gave  birth.  Hot*^  impotchtis 
t)iat  magiftrate,  which  has  not  the  authority  or  power  to  prevent  a  crime 
committed  before  his  eyes !'' 

Here  too  his  forebodings  come  acrofs  him,  btit  they  are  foon  ab- 
forbed  in  the  vortex  of  theory,  and,  in  admiration  of  the  virorks  of 
the  National  Affembly. 

Wc  arc  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  fiailly  was  not  one  of  t^c 
initiated,  on«  of  thofe  who  had  much  deeper  views  than  they  a(  iirft, 
at  lead,  choofe  to  profeft.  It  is  only  the  furface  of  things  we  fee  in 
fh:8  publication  ;  in  which,  after  the  innumerable  works  that  have 
Appeared  on  the  fame  fubje£V,  the  reader  will  iind  no  novelty  of  impor- 
tance* The  writer  appears  to  have  entertained  fufpicions  of  a  party, 
mrhich,  iafiead  of  the  public  good,  had  only  private  ambitious  views ; 
a  matter  fufficientiy  apparent.  jBut  whether  he  alludes  to  the  infa- 
mous Otieans,  or  others,  rs  not  clear.  It  is,  however,  furprizing,  that 
a  per/on,  with  an  intellect  fuch  as  his  certainly  was,  entertaining^  as 
hei  did,  fufpicions  of  falfe  brethren  in  the  great  work,  and  feeingiucli 
dreadful  efFefis.of  the  firft  ftepa  of  the  Fvench  Reformers,  mould 
2iave  retained  fuch  Sanguine  expe£tatiofi5  from  (his  (as  it  wascalkdj 

xegfoeratioD. 
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T^en^F^tiofl.    If  hoaeft,  \i^  wnf  blindi  aad  f^  a  iacufice  to  bU  want 

of  difcernment. 

All  at  once  to  unlpofe  tbe  ties  of  /ubordinatipn  at  %ny  tiaie>  and 
M^ith  any  people,  is  highly  uiiwife^  but  thus  to  letloofe  an  impetuoua 
sijid  debauched  Nation  is  the  height  of  political  teadnefs  :  and  all  at 
oxicetp  legiflatc  for  any  Nation,  but  particularly  for  fuch  a  Nation, 
could  only  be  conceived  by  Vanity  and  Ignorance.  All  this  was.done 
by  the  Ffench  Reformers;  the  calamities  of  Europe,  of  the  whole 
EWorld,  loudly  prqclaini  the  cQa(equ$Qce$. 


Galerig  Militaire^  ou  Notices  Hijioriques  fur^  Les  Generauxjn  Cbsf^ 
Generaux  de  Divijion  b^c.  Vice- Amir aux<t  Contre-AmirauXyX  Vcqui 
ojnt  C&mnu^nde  Us  Jrrfnes  Francaifes^  depuis  le  cemniencement  de  la  Re» 
voluticn  ju/qUf  a  [an.  XIII.  7  Volumes^  ouvrageorne  de  Portraits* 
Par  F.  Babie  et  L.  Beaumont,  a  Paris  chez  Barba,  An.  XIII. 
1805.  '  • 

JT)e  Military  Gallery y  or  HiJIori'eal  Remarks  on  the  Commanders  in  Chiefs 
Generals  of  Diviftony  ^c*  Vice- Admirals^  Rear*  Admirals y^c,   who^ 
commanded  the  French  Armies^  firom  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
until  the,  year  Xlll.     A  fFork  in  Seven  f^oluflseSy   ornamented  with 
Portraits.     By.  F.  Babie  and  L.  Beaumont.     Printed  by  Barb^,  at . 
Paris,  year  XIIl,  or  1805. 

THE  authors  or  compilers  of  this  work,  in  announcing  that  the 
Military  Gallery]  contains,  in  an  alphabetical  order.  Remarks 
cpncerning  all  Commanders  in  Chief,  aad  Genera}s  of  Divifion,  io' 
not  long  keep  the  reader  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  motives  of  this  publica- 
tion^  or  for  what  purpofe  it  has  been  compofed.  They  ftatc  p.  10, 
in  the  preface  •'•that  all  thofe  Generals  groupe  themselves  round 
Buonaparte,  who  gives  a  new  luftre  to  every  thing  furrounding  fiim  j 
that  this  herd  is  the  foul  of  their  work,  to  whom,  no  kouht^  all  readers 
of  thofe  remarks  apply  the  motto  :  ^^Nec  pluribus  impar/'  In  this  groupe 
'  ic  is  not  fuppofed  that  Moreau,  Macdonald,  Le  Courbe,  Pichegru, 
Kleber,  and  other  French  Generals,  injured  or  murdered  by  the  Cor- 
iican  Ufurper,  will  be  found,  or  if  found,  that  they  are  not  in  their  places. 
They  are,  however,  the  iirft  and  beft  of  the  Revolutionary  coiitmafi* 
ders^  For  the  fake  of  humanity,  we  hope  that  the  motto  is  jtiftly^ 
and  will  continue  exclufively  to  be  applied  to  the  great  criminal  Na* 
polean  Buonaparte. 

The  firft  1k)lume  contafns  remarks  on  twenty-three  Generals,  of 
the^,  with  the  exception  of  Andreofly,  Augerea\i,  Be? nadotte,  Ber- 
thier,  Bournonville,  and  Bon,  not  one  enjoys  any  military  celebrity. 
As  many  of  thefe  Generals,  have,  themfdves,  furnilhed  the  mate- 
rials for  this  publication,  our  readers,  who  are  acquainted  w'fth  French 
mode/fyy  and  who  have,  during^the  laft  wac,  r€2Ld<heiY  mode/t  reports  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  the  Diredloryj  ^nd  to  tfaeConful, 

may 
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niar  eafily  gui^r^,  that  exaggeration   has  excluded  iinpartiatlty^  ttA 
vanity  benighted  truth. 

General  Andreofly,  is  one  of  ihofe  few  republican  Generals  to  whaiit 
the  crime  of  rebellion  is  the  only  reproach.  His  hands  are  nut  (lained 
,  with  the  blood  or  plunder  of  butchered  vidians  ;  but  his  honour  as  a 
g/entleman  by  birth,  and  his  charadler  as  a  man  of  talents,  are  irrevo- 
cably polluted  with  thofefoul  taints  of  unprincipled  ambition j  which 
facrifice  duty  to  celebrity^  and  confcience  to  power.  The  man  who 
wilfully  ferves  a  bad  caufe^  i$  more  contemptible^  and  puniihable  than 
he,  who,  from  ignorance  or  fanaticifm,  imagines,  that  in  combat- 
ing for  upftart  tyrants,  for  a  Robefpierre,  for  a  Barras,  or  for  a 
Buonaparte,  he  coinbats  for  liberty  and  equality. 

It  was  faid,  that  by  x\it  appdintment  of  the  puri  Ahdreofly,  as  art 
ambafTador  to  this  country,  Buonaparte  intended  a  compliment  tocJie 
Britifh  Nation  and  its  Sovereign.  The  faft,  however,  that  this  general 
had  been  at  the.head  of  that  commiffion,  inftituted  by  the  Corfican  in 
rSoo,  Hxix  f\\e  JoU purpofe  of  devifmg  the  medns  of  conquering  ot  ruin- 
ing Great  Britain,  and  according  to  whofe  advice,  Boulogne  was  fut- 
tified,  proves  that  the  appointment  Was  an  iridtreS  threat^  and  a  di- 
re6l  infulc.     In  the  volume   before  us,  p.  21,  it  is  ftated^ 

"  That  on  the  25th  Venlofe,  year  6,  or  the  a^th  of  February,  179S* 
.Andreoffy  was  chofen  one  of  the  Four  Commiilioiiers  to  make  and  orgari^e 
the  preparations  for  a  defcent  upon  England.  Worthy  of  the  coniidence 
of  the  Diredory,  and  of  his  fellow-labourers,  be  hahened  the  prepara- 
tions, and  the  fuccefs  was  confldered  as  certain.  Every  Frenchman's  au«a- 
tion  and  wifhes  were  turned  towards  the  proud  Albion.  But  a  genins  had 
conceived  a  vaf^  and  fublime  project}  the  Direftory  will  fecond  the  ardour 
of  the  chief  and  the  courage  of  the  foldier,  or  perhaps,  it  had  an  arriere 
penjee,  that  of  exiling  a  great  man,  and  the  heroes  of  Alps,  of  Italy,  and 
of  the.Tyrol.  Already  Toulon  faw  within  its  walls,  our  fbldiers,  our  gene^ 
rals,  and  Buonaparte  ;  already  the  air  moved  the  colours  of  that  fquadrea 
which  wasdeflined  to  convey  tlfe  French  foldiers  to  African  ground^  to  ga- 
ther an  abundant  harved  of  laii^els  and  of  glory,  AndreofTy  could  not  leave 
his  general,  the  children  of  viftory  could  not  be  fe  para  ted.  Andreoffy 
d.eteripined  to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  his  works,  his  talents, 
'  became  jufeful  to  his  country  even  in  a  foreign  clime." 

From  this  paragraph,  it  is  evident,  that  eve  nunder  the  Direftory, 
AndreofTy  had  been  intruded  to  prepare  the  fubjugation  of  the  Briiiib 
Empire.  Buonaparte's  rcprefcntatiye  at  the  Court  of  St,  James's, 
was^erefore  the  tf^i/^r  general  of  France,  who  had  previoufly  for  years, 
made  the  deftruftion  of  Britifli  Independence,  his  only  ftudy,  and 
whofe  prcfencc  in  this  country  evidently  announced,  that  the  precari- 
ous peace  only,  fufpended  for  a  time,  his  mailer's  audacious  and  out- 
rageous plans  of  ruin.  The'  chief  of  the  annihilating  commiiGoa 
was  certainly  more  dangerous  in  London,  protected  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, than  at  Pari)5  poring  over  the  military  archives. — Andrtofiy's 
embafly  is  the  bed  proof  of  Buonapaite*s  Jinan  vviih  to  continue  in 
pvace  with  England. 

Augereatt 
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Augereau  is  one  cf  the  moft  vulgar,  perveffe,  and  barbarons  cha-  . 
raQers  with  which  th'c  French  Revolutionary  Annals  Abound.  Though 
he  IS  in  this  gallery  reprefented,  under  the  name  of  a  brave  foldier,  as 
a  defperate  part!zan  rather  than  an  able  genejra),  feme  traits  of  his 
cruelty  have  been  admitted  into  it.  In  relating  p.  84,  that  the  inha* 
bltancs  of  the  town  of  Lugo^  revolted  in  179O,  again  ft  the  French, 
who  were  plundering  their  country,  though  belonging  to  the  neutral 
Pope,  the  author  obferves, 

•**  It  is  pretended,  that  on'  this  occalion,  upwards  of  1000  perfdn% 
among  the  revolted  were  killed  or  wounded,  together  with  aboat  200 
.French  troops.  The  town  was  afterwards  furrounded,  and  given  up  to  the 
troops  during, three  hours,  who  had  been  promifed  its  pillage.  ^^Every  thing 
was  laid  w^lle  ;  every  individual,  met  with  arms  in. his  hands,  was  killed  ; 
*women  and  ch'ddren  were  only  /pared.  The  'victorious  army  returned  to  Bof 
logna  iMith  an  immen/e  booty,  which  was  immediately  fold  on  the  public 
place."     '  .  - 

.As  Augereau  is  now  the Com^'^nder  in  Chief  of  an  army  colleded 
round  Breft^  faid  to  be  deftined  to  invade  Ireland^  we  think  it  our  duty, 
to  lay  before  our  readers  fome  particulars  of  his  condud^  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  a  fpecimen  of  French  fraternity ^  and  of  what  countries  at- 
tacked by  him  have  to  exped  from  himfelf  and  from  the  banditti  un- 
der him. 

''  In  July,  i796,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lugo  rofe  againft  their 
French  tyrants,  and  Augereau  went  thither  to  re-eitablij/i  ordkr.  With  iiis 
nnhierous  armed  banditti  he  loon  difperfed  fome  difafmed  citizens,  and  de- 
fencelefs  women  and  children."  To  infpire  the  Italians  with  terror  of 
French  Republican  ^irj^rVe?,  he  gave  up  the  town  to  pillage  for  three  hours, 
and  widows  were  violated  by  the  fide  of  their  murdered  huibands,  and  ^ 
virgins  ravithed  between  the  butchered  and  mutilated  carcafles  of  their  fa- 
thers and  brothers.  To  finilh  this  fcene  oi true  French  fraternity,  the  prin* 
cipal  church  was  ordered  to  be  cleared,  and  at  night  all  females  above  t«n, 
and '  under  forty,  were  ordered,  under  fiain  if  death,  to  firesfnt  tkemfelws, 
VAK2T),  at  a  civic  feast,  given  by  Augereau,  in  this  church.  The  inhuman 
and  facrilegious  abominations  which  took  place  that  night»  are  detcrihVd  in 
a  work  printed  at  Verona,  in  1799,  and  called,  **  Les  Climes  des  R^/iubli- 
caines  en  Italic -,**  but  they  are  too  terrible  and  too  fiiocking  to  be  related  to 
Englifh  readers.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  obJerve,  that  if  Augereau 
committed,  and  permitted  his  foldiers  to  commit  thefe  cruelties,  his  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Buonaparte,  approved  of  (hem,  and  he  advanced  in  the* 
good  graces  of  the  Corfican  Conqueror  of  Italy,  in  proportion^  as  his* 
conduct  was  barbarous  towards  the  Italians.*'  See  the  ReHfolutionaty  Plh^ 
/tfff^,  Vol.  I.   P.  261.  .3d  edition. 

After  Augereau's  return  from  this  glorioui  expedition,  he  publifli-^d 
the  following  proclamation^  addrefTed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna. 

"  You  have  juft  fcen  a  terrible  example;  the  blood  is  Hill  reeking  at- 
Lugo. — Lugo  calm,.  Lugo  tranquil,  would  have  h(t^x\  respected.;  as  you,  it^ 
would  have  enjoyed /^«£:tf;  mothers  would  not  have  to  mourn  their  fons,. 
widows  their  husbands,  and  orphans  the  author?  of  their  days.    Let  this 

dreadful 
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dfeadfo!  feflbn  tnftruft  you,  and  infof zs  you  of  the  'oaht  of  ikc/rUtuLMfi  of 
the  French.  It  is  a  volcano  when  irritafeti;  it  overturns,  k  devours  ,eyery 
thing  oppoHng  its  irruption.  On  the  cofilrary,  \i /trettctSt  \t  carestes  every 
body  demanding  its  Tupport;  but  French  contidence  mud  W  acquired  by 
Ibme  n&:  which  ierves  a!»  a  pledge  of  net  being  betrayed.  For  too  k>«g  tiaie 
and  too  often  the  gt^d  faith  {fi^mefat)  of  the  French  has.  been  abufed," 
Oakrii  MiUtaif,  P.  85.  Voh  I. 

This  proclatnatron  was  followed  by  a  rigorous  decree,  but  fuch  as 
the  tranquliiiy  of  the  country,  and  the  Jecurity  of  the  Freiieh  acmicff 
demanded.  (Ideoi)  p.  S6.)  This  decree  ordered  all  arms,  of  everf 
defcription,  to  be  delivered  uo  to  Conifniflartes*  who  were  tO:  make  a 
general  domiciliary  vifit.  The  fcruplet  of  thefe  CocnnrHHaries  extend- 
ed tbe  fignificatibii  of  arms  to  knives  and  forks,  particularly  thofe  of 
filvcr.  A  fbrccd  contribution  was  ^efides  alfo,  with  requifitions  of 
plate,  pidures,  furniture,  doathes,  cambric,  rnufiin,  lace,  and  even 
JEWELS,  all  for  the  fervtce  of  the  French  armies,  and  of  their  bojpi- 
tals.  Some  Nons  were,  befides,  ordered  to  be.  provided  for  Aogereau 
artd  bis  Staff,  whofe  outrages  killed  ibme,  deprived  others,,  from  ter- 
ror, of  their  reafon,  and  all  oS  their  innocence  and  Konaur.  Our 
limits  do  not  per^nit  us  to  mention  but  thefe  few  of  ihe  many  and  hor* 
rible  outrages  committed  by  a  General  now  intended  to  regengraU 
IVeland. 

fierfiadotte  is  more  known  for  his  infolence  when' a  Grenadier  Am- 
baffador  at  Vienna,  in  1796,  than  for  his  exploits  as  a  Generalv 

fierthier,  the  friend  and  companion  of  La  Fayette,  in  lyS^*  as  well 
as  of  Buonapart^  in  1798  and  1799,  has  been  the  tool  of  all  fadioos, 
and  the  flave  of  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  prefent  Emperor  of  fac- 
tion. He  certainly  pofleffifs  great  military  talents^  but  hi«  want  of 
energy  and  of  principte,  makes  him  accept  a  fecond  when  he  might 
command  a  firft  place,  and,  after  having  revolted  in  the  name  of  li- 
berty, fight  for  the  eflablifliment  of  an  organized  flavery,  under  the 
m6ft  contemptible  of  ufurpers,  and  the  moft  croel  of  defpots. 

Bournonville,  without  birth  or  talents,  owes  his  revolutionary  no- 
toriety to  intrigues,  and  to  his  imprifonment  in  Auftria,  after  having 
been  delivered  up  by  Dumourier,  in  1793.  In  the  account  of  him 
in  the  Military  Gallery,  Vol.  I.  P.  329.  it  is  flated,  ''  That,  in 
March,  1793,  upon  tbe  road  from  Muns  to  Maeftricht,  an  Aide-^e- 
Camp  of  the  Landgrave  of  HeJle-Cafiel  had  declared  to  Bournonville, 
that  the  Republican  Armies  owed  their  fuccefles,  iii  the  campaign  of 
1792,  entirely  tothc  clemency  and  generofity  of  Louis  X  VL  becaufe 
the  Auftrians  and  Pruflians  might  eafily  have  penetrated  as  for  as 
Paris,  had  they  not  been  flopped  by  a  letter,  which  this  unfortunate 
Monarch  wrote  from  the  Temple  to  theKingof  Prullia,  near  Chalons.*', 
As  Bournonville  was  then  a  Commander  under  Dumourier,  his  autho* 
rity  is  not  to  be  paiTed  over  in  filence,  where  ft  can  clear  up  this  part 
of  hrftory,  which  is  fo  much  obfcufedbycontradidixjry  reports.  If  is 
aflerted  that  he  has  furnifliedthis  anecdote  hinifelf. 

General  Bon  is  known  for  his  bravery  in  Italy  and  Egypt,*  and  ftr 

haviif 
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hayviHgt>een&cri6ceil  in  Buonaparte's  m^dy  rafhi  anddefpeme  au 
vack  on 'St,  John  <>f  Acre,  in  the  ipripg  of  1799, ''He,  witlvjlvp.Mfond^ 
of  others,  fell  a  vidiim  to  the  Corfican's  ignqrance,  amt^itioh,*  obfti\ 
nacy,  and  inhumanity,  in  the  expedition  to  Sjria*     -  ,  ♦    •/ 

Befides  theie  Generals,  two  degraded  Bob) erne n,  3eau.harnpis,  zui 

B'rbn^  fwell  the  1  ft  volume,    'All  the  official  I  titers  of  the  forme  r,;  i^ 

-which,  ip  rpi^aking  of  the  republic,  the  praifesof  tiimfelf  are  infeTted- 

no  doubt,  by  trdgr.     His  laft  letter  to  his,  wifp,  .the  prefeot  mocKT 

Emprefs,  written  in  prifon  the  day  before  his  «ecution,  "by  his.ne:y^    » 

jTavereign,  the  fo^^ereign  people,  in  which  be  conjures  her.  to  re-efta- 

blifli  his  memory,  hy  afluripg  the /epublic  that  his  whole  life,  has 

htcn  <Hrdi(;ated  .to  the  eaufc  of  libirty  and  equality ^  is  left  out  aifo  by 

srder^   particularly  as  he  recommends  to  her  to  implant  in  the  cnin^/s  , 

of   her  children  (the  prefent  reviJutiolnary  ./tren€  highncfs  Eugeniuf 

Beauharhois,  and  her  revoiuiionary  imperial  hlghnc(s  Princefs  Lpfils 

Buonaparte)  the  fame  notions  and  principles  of  liberty  and  eguality. 

He   ha.«  ^>cea  well  obfeycd..   ^^t  DUiionhaire  BiQgraphiqufy,\o\:\^ 

Arc.  B^atiharnois.  [^ 

The  Duke  of  feifon  was  the  accomplice  of  the  late  Philip  Egalit^ 

and  for  his  Rebellion  guillotined  by  hjs  fellow  rebels.     In  afcending 

the  fcaffold  he  exclaimed,  "Had  I  ferved  tny  King  with  the  fame 

Zi:sL\  and  fidelity  with  which  I  have  ferved  his  aflafllns,  he  would  hay^ 

rewarded  me  jn  a  different  manner."     We  recommend  this  anecdote 

to  the  remembrance  of  the  faflious  nobility  of  our  own  country. 

The  (ccond  volume^  containing  the  (ketches  of  the  fame  number  of 
Generals^,  begins'  with  an  elaborate  account  of  Buonaparte,  of  hi$ 
achievements,  and  of  h^s  glory.  It  repeats  every  tbing  which  the 
bafeft  andmoll^difgufting  flattery  has  invented,  and  relates  as  Fat^s, 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  anecdotes,  fabricated,  fioce,  Buonaparte's  ufur* 
pation,  J>y  his  literary  flavcs  or  military  fycophants.  As  a  proof  of 
•  the  vcrracity  of  the  compilers,  we  will  tranflate  from  page  6,  what  is 
faid  of  hiar^r////fl;y/ campaign  in  the  flreets  of  Paris,  on  the  6th  of 
Ovlober^  I79S>  where,  in  butchering  8000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, hu  conquered  his  prefcnt  wife,  theo  the  mtftrcfs  of  the  regicide 
fidifas.  _ 

«'  Thifi  dav  (the  6lh  of  Oclober)  was,  however,  lefs  difaflrous  than  it 
might  have  been,  and  it  is  to  Buonaparte  that  the  Parifians  are  indebted 
for  ihist  benefit.  The  P^rilians,  laid  an  officer,  qoedioned  concerning  that 
day,  ^o  not  know  all  their  obligamns  to  Buonaparte;  had  he  followed,  with 
rigour,  the  orders  givun  him,  never  had  any  day  before  bfjen  joore  bloody," 

It  is  a  furious  .compliment  to  a  General,  to  ftate,  that  he  has  dif*. 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  fuperiors  j  'of  this  fault,  however.  We are  ready 
to  acquk  Buonj* parti,  who,  when  any  atrocious  or  deliberate  crimes  were 
to  be  p^-rpetrated,  always  exceeded,  never  diminifhed,  the  rigour  of  the 
orders  which  he  had  recived  from  others  or  had  given  toothers.  His 
murders  at  Toulon  cau fed  him  to  be  anefted  as  a  terrorifl,  becaufe  he 
had  exceeded  his  orde  s.  The  drowning,  f^rangling, and  poifoning  of  his 
\   ACPfiNDix,  VOL.  XX.  K  k  *        ,  own 
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own  wounded  foldicrs  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  the  maflacrc  of  the  ' 
Turkifli  prifoncrs  before  Jaffa,  were  not  ordered  by  his  fupcrioKof 
the  Diitfiory.  Even  his  enormities  in  the  ftrects  of  Paris  were  fuch, 
that  Barras  himfcU  difowhid  them,  and  gave  the  homur  of  them  to 
hirti  to  whom  it  was  due.  The  many  thoufand  widows  and  orphans 
at  Paris,  who  ftill  fuffer  from  the  fatal  cohfequenccs  of  that  day,  ^rc 
4iving  cvidcnees  of  the  obligations  the  Parifians  bwe  to  Buonaparte. 

Araprig  rtic  Genferals  mentioned  in  the  third  volume,  Dumouricr 
and  Dumas  are  th6  oijly  two  of  any  known  military  talents.  Gene- 
ral Daniem  has  no  place  in  this  gallery,  but  the  general  of  anti^bam- 
befs,  Duroc,  is  much  extolled. 

Ganthcaumc,  Hoche,  Joubcrt,  Jourdan,  Kellerman,  and  Kleber, 
arc  the  moft  notorious  military  charaAers  of  the  fourth  volume;  aad 
La  Fayette,  Lafnes,  Le  Clerc,  Le  Courbc,  Linois,  Luckncr,  Macdo- 
jiald,'Marceaax,  Maffena,  and  Menou,  thofe  of  the  fifth  volume. 

In  the  fixth  volume  are  found  hiftorical  remarks  and  military  ac-  ; 
fcoilnt^  of  thirty-four  Generals,  anfiong  whom  Moreau  and  Pichcgru 
arc  foremoft.  Their  military  exploits  are  related  with  lefs  exaggera- 
tion than  thofe  of  other  ipferior  Generals,  and  :hc  reafon  is  eafiiy 
gueffed.  In  Moreau's  life  arc  found  the  a(£l  of  accufation,  his  de- 
fence, and  the  fcntence  of  the  Tribunal,  'without  any  obfervations  of 
fKe  editor's.  Becaufe  Prchegru  is  no  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Buona- 
parte, more  juftice  has  been  done  to  his  talents,  than  might  be  ex- 
pefied  from  perfons  writing  with  bayonets  at  their  elbows.  He  is 
faid  to  have  died  by  fuicide,  when  all  France  knows  that  he  was  io- 
humahly  and  daftardly  murdered  by  the  mutes  in  the  pay  of  Buona- 
partCr 

'  The  feventh  and  laft  ycilume  contains  fomc  remarks  on  forty  dift- 
i;cnt  Generals,  none  of  whom  are  mucli  known,  either  for  talents  or 
uccefs,  though  fomc  of  them,  fuch  as  a  Schawenbourg,  a  Thurcaa, 
and  a  Vandamme,  are  univerfally  detefted  for  the  crimes  and  ravages 
they  committed  during  their  commands  in  Switzerland,  La  Vendee, 
and  Germany. 

'  The  volume  finifties  with  what  the  editor  call's  "observations," 
furpafling,  in  their  adulation  of  Buonaparte,  and  in  their  abofe  of 
Great  Britain,  what  was  fo  fhamefully  expreffed  in  the  preface. 
•  The  (ketches  of  all  thefe  Generals  arc  very  pruriently  not  biographi- 
cal  but  entirely  military.  It  would,  indeed,  be  laughable  enough  to 
read  of  ferene  revolutionary  highnefles  and  of  excellencies,  grand 
officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  baftard  fons  of  waflicr-women,  or 
the  progeny  of  brothels,  namelefs  as  well  as  fatherlefs. 

We  ihall,  at  fome  future  day,  difcufs  morerfully  the  merit  or  de- 
fc£^s  of  this  military  gallcjry,  contSt  its  numerous  errors,  and  expofe 
its  no  leis  numerous  falfehoods. 
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Hi/l»iri  primitive  des  P$uphsde  la  Rufj^e^  di)cc  une  Bxpofition  ccntplete 
de  fduus  lei  Notions^  LocaleSj  Nationales  et  Tradittonelles y  necejfaires  a 
V intelligence  du  quatneme  livre  d'Herdote.  Par  le  Comt^  Jean  Po- 
tocki.  130.  4to.     Printed  and  pubi  idled  at  St.  Peterfburg.     1803* 

Hijiarfofthe  abroriginal  Inhabitants  of  Ruffia^  with  a  cmplett  expofitim 
of  ad  the  healy  and  national  and  traditional  Ideas  neceffkry  for  under 
Jlanding  the  Fourth  Book  0/  Herodotus,     By  Count  JohnPotocki.  . 

TO  obtain  any  information  of  a  country  fo  remarkable  for  its 
emerfionTrom  barbarifm,  and  rapid  ftrides  to  the  high  degree 
of  cultivation  and  civilization^  which  it  has  already  arrived  at;  Xo 
recede  to  the  moft  remote  aera,  and  trace  the  hiftory  of  the  different 
nations,  of  virhich  the  ab-original  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  em- 
pire, confided  as  far  as  the  fources  will  admit,  fo  as  to  afford  an  op* 
portunity  of  drawing  a  comparative  line  between  the  pad  and  pre-' 
fentepochas^  muft  be  highly  interelting  to  every  refledting  mindt 
Our  attention  will,  undoubtedly,  be  (till  further  excited,  when  we 
learn^  that  this  work '  is  the  refult  of  twenty  years  ftudy,  and  is  the 
produdion  of  a  perfon  of  high  diftin^ion,  fpfendid  talents,  and  known 
as  the  author  of  **  Fragmens  Hijioriques  et  Geograpbtques^  Periple  dH 
Pont 'Euxin^  Effai  fur  ies  SclaveSy  &c.  hiftorical  perFormances  which 
have  long  fince  fully  eftablifhed  his  literary  fame.  But  an  additional 
thotive  for  confidering  it  with  fo  much  intereft,  is  the  fmall  number 
of  copies,  vVhich  have  been  takeri  of  this  work,  and  amoiirlting  only 
to  one  hundred,  moft  of  which  our  author  has  prefented  to  a  private 
circle  of  friends  chiefly  in  St*  Peterfbufg,  a  circumftancc  which  ren*'' 
ders  it  exiremcly  dlfBcult  to  obtain  a  copy  beyorid  die  confines  of 
Kuffia.  -This  we  muft  the  more  regret^  becaufe  the  fcrutinizinp- 
hiftorian  Will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  its  con^ 
leiit«.  In  our  prefent  number  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  tb 
give  a  few  hlAorical  outlines  of  the  work,  which  will,  bdwever^ 
prove  the  penetration  of  our  author>  and  the  impoitance  of  this  putx- 
lication.  ^ 

In  the  firft  Chapter,  he  gives  a  ftatenient  of  tlifc  different  natJonS|» 
who     at    prefent     inhabit     Europe  and  Afia,    acjcording    to  their 

,  languages.  Thejirji  clafs  contains  thofc  of  the  Eajl^  or  the  Samitian 
nations,  (the  Maltcfe,  Arabs,  Syrians,  AITyrians  a*id  Jews),  a.  £«• 
ropean  or  yaphetican  (all  Europeans,  the  Turks  and'.Hun^arians  ex- 
cepted.     The  northern  Indians,  Perfiins,  Bucharia^is,  Kurds,   Of*. 

•  fetes,  &c.)  3.  Armenians  or  Mojfoch.  4.  Iberian^  or  Thobel  (Geor* 
gians,  Kartaiineans,  Kaketians,  Immeretians.)  5.  Caucajian^  (the 
Leogians,  Mifchgians,  Circaflians^  Abaffers.)  6.  Tfchudes  or  Finns^ 
(Carelians,  Eflhonians,  Laplanders,  Seiraneans,  Permians,  Oftiaks, 
Borduaneans,  Tfllhetetifiifreans,  Tfchuwaflieans,  Woguls^  Wotjaks, 
and  Hungatiaas.j^y.  Samojedes.  Z.Tdrhsi  9.  Mantfchu,  10.  Dfcbn^ 
Mfchirians,  \i,  Arinecians.  la.  Horiaksi  13.  Kamifchadlates  14.  ^r- 
^taHs  (the  inhabuiuits  of  Thibet)  China,  Cochinchina  and  Tonkin.) 

K  k  sj  ^5*  Malays. 
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15.  Malays.  16.  Bcmanes  (^he.  inhabitants  of  Siam,  Ava,  and  Pogu  ) 
17.  Hindus,  In  ihe  fccond  chapttV  we  art  prefented  wirh  a  very 
elaborate  ii»quiry  Into  the  hlftory  of  ih^  S::!avonian  origin.  The 
third  Chapter  tieats  of  the  **  Orlglnes  Lithuanienjes^  or  Cclto-Syii- 
qucs."  Chap.  IV.  confidvirs  the  "  Origines  Gwtes  oil  Valachcs,"  at 
prefent  the  Wallachians.  The  fifth  cx^I<iins  the  hiftory  of  tbc 
**  Origims  Sarmatis.*'  Under  this  head,  we  arc  prefented  with  a 
new  derivation  of  the  word  "  Amazon,"  the  Ayor  Pata  of  Herodotus, 
from  jfjoTy  Air^  Er  which  in  the  Scythian  language  denoted  a  msn^ 
an'l  PatOj  to  flay.  Concerning  the  R  jxalans^  as  mentioned  by  Scrabo, 
we  (hall  fclcA  the  following  remark  on  the  etymology  of  that  terin, 
in  the  words  of  our  author.  < 

"  Thcfe  Roxalans,  of  almoft  Germanic  orgin,  arc  palled  Ruffiatx,  by 
the  Armenian  geographer.  They  (lopped  on  the  Niemer;  one  ef'^lkei 
branches  of  th  s  ri«  er^  thence  took  ibc  name  of  Rufna^  and  the  Nihn^ 
mad  have  derived  its  name  from  tliat  of  Niem(^y»  which  would  fofiiciently 
agree  with  xhat  of  a  people  of  G.rmanic  origin,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
I'hefe  Rufliatz'  of  the  Niemen  were  governed  by  Varags,  or  Swedith 
Princes  of  a,  race  nearly  (imibr  to  that  of  the  Germans,  and  in  fome  parts 
they  are  Hill  called  the  Swediih  Ro\h1  lis-  It  was  to  thefe  Varags  that  the 
people  of  Novogorod  applied  to  havr  Princes  to  govern  them.  The  Rof- 
iian  Varags  patled  the  Tea  and  went  in  iearch  of  Ruric  in  Sweden^  while 
another  portion  of  ihefe  people  went  and  edabli(hed  tLemfclves  at  ^ovo- 
gorod^  in  what  is  now^called  Starai-Rees.  Hut  this  edablifhment  was  not 
of  long  duration.  Moft  of  Uic  Ruflian  Varags  embarked  with  Oikeld  and 
Dir,  and  took  Kiow,  where  tbey  formed  a  nev  ett.jblilhment,  and  entered 
into  treaties  with  the  Greeks  >f  Conftantinople." 

In  the  fixth'  Chapter,  our  author  gives  us  an  account  of  the  **  Or/- 
ginti  Tjchccudes ;"  and  in  ihc  fevcnth,  he  traced  the  «*  Origines  of  the 
Tartars^**  He  here  exhibics,  in  a  matlcrly  and  compiehenfive  man- 
ner, the  hii^ory  of  the  Tartars,  from  the  (ii  ft  mention  of  ihcm,  un- 
der the  name  of  (he  Scythians.  He  furnifhcs  ns  with  an>ple  ckrtails 
of  the  various  tribes  of  which  this  people  coniiiied  ;  nor  has  h« 
ORiitted  to  p<.»int  out  with  accuracy  the  parts  inhabited  by  each,/ 
attcfted  by  hiltorical  documents.  We  are  alfo  favo^iftd  witii  fome 
inierefting  information  r<^fpe6ling  the  feven  langu  iges  uf.d  by  the 
Grseco-Scythians^  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  tticre  were  a cco; ding 
to  our  author,  the  language  of  CallipedtSy  along  the  borders  of  the 
bosj,  from  Olbia  to  Bohopol ;  2.  of  the  agricultural  Scythianiy  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Ifchudes,  on  the  Dnieper  and  Molofchnewody  ^  7.  of  the 

*  Budins^  on  the  l^ft  fcore  of  the  Don,  frc^m  its  fource  to  the  Wolga ; 

,  4.  of  the  Tby£agiteiy  or  Alanes,  who  inhabired  the  right  (horp  of  the 
Wolga,  froin  NovogOiod  to  Safatows;  5.  of  the  Bafchkirs,  defcen- 

.  dants  from  the  Turks ;  6.  of  the  Sacens,  fugitive  s  of  the  Skolos,  wfto 
were  the  progenirois  of  the  Tartars  in  Stberia ;  and  7,  of  the  hold 
ScytbianSy  among  whom  our  author  difcovers  Kalmuck  pitef^s.  Of 
his  competency  to  this  iavcltigatioo^  we  iMve  no  reafoa  to  daubt; 

his 
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his  illudratioDt  bearing  (Irng  impref2ion<  of  a  mind  truly  philofo- 
phical,  and  endo'A'cd  with  the  genius  of  obfervation. 

Tbe  eighth  chapter  embraces  ihe  hiftoiy  of  the  **  nations  inhabiting 
the   Caucafui,^*    namely    the  Lefj^ians,    Mifchegans,    Aba(fians,^and 
Tfchcrkeliians  or  Lircaffians,  of  whom  we  find  accounts  in  Herodo- 
tus, St  rabo,  &c*     Chapter  IX.  takes  a  fhorc  view  of  the  ^'  Origines 
f/iinenniSj*  the  .people  o^  Georgia,     Our  author  cor.fiHers  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  ancient  people'  of  the  firft  importance,  and  deems  it,  at 
prcfent,  premature  to  attempt  to  offer  a  complete  view  of  them  ^  the 
country  having  bt»en  but  recently  annexed  to  the  Ruflian  empire,  but 
lie  flatters  himftlf  witn  foon  obtaining  a  correct  chronological  furvey 
of  the  different/  occurrences,   from   t5e  remotett  ages.     Chapter  A. 
illuAraces  the  hiftory  oi  the  *'  Origines  Phrygiennts,     Among  other 
lucubrations  conccrniisg  tj?iem,  we  Icitin  that  Jcreniia?,  in  meanmg  the 
'd-ifferent  empires  o^  JJia  minor ^  nouces  AJkanaZy  which  J^jkani  Phrygia. 
.eJiome  excellent  remarks  are  made  on  the  hiih»ry  of  the  language  of 
the  Phrygians,     in  the  tenth  chit&^er,  our  author  treats  of  the  hiftory 
^       -of  the  •"  Origines  Armeniennes ;"  and  in  the  eleventh^  prefcnts  us  with 
'   SL,  **  Commentary  on  the  tenth  chapter,  of  Genefis^*     Qwx  author  con- 
cludes his  M(ork  with  an  inquiry  concerning  the  vwo  deluges^  of  which 
the  Greek  authors  have  left  fome  accounts,  and  of  which  fnmc  vef- 
tiges  are  aflierted  to,Jie  ftill  extant  in  the  Southern  parts  ot   the  Ruf- 
fian  empire  ;  he  obferves,  *<  in  order  to  atiain  my  ol^jefi^   I  traveUed 
to  the  Crimea  w.i^h  Pn.hffor  Pallas;  we  difcufltd  every  point  logc- 
tlier;  and  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my. elf,  we  collated  the  hillury  of  maCn' 
with  th^t  of  nature." 
t    •:  •   From  this  (ketth,  an  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  the  pre*, 
lent  work  would  form  a  inoft  inteiefting  cofnpanipn  to  Pallas's  travelf ; 
and  our  regret  muft,  therefore;  be  the  greater,  that  To  much  valu- 
able information  (hpuld  be  witheld  from  the  poflelfion  of  the  learned* 
It  is  well  worthy  of  tranflation,  and  we  ihall  at  any  time  be  ^lad  to  - 
f^e  it  in  an  Englifh  drefs. 

•     . 

%eonhar(t  Meijler'^s  Hetvetifche  Revolutions  Gefchichte,  Fom  Au/hruchi 
der  Revolution,  bis  zur  B^endigung  der  Helvetijchen  Confulta  in  Paris* 
Zweyte,  vcrbelFerte  Auflage.     1803.  ^^^'-  ^***  *4^' 

I^eonhard  Miijier*s  Hiftory  of  ihe  Helvetic  Revolution,  From  the  Com^ 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Clofe  of  the  Ciujiilta  in  Paris, 
Second  improved  edition. 

IT  is  not  a  matter  of  furprize,  that  various  attempts  (hould  have 
been  made  on  the  Continent  to  publifh  a  furvey  of  one  of  the 
,       mod  important  aeras  in  the  annals  of  Helvetia;  a  country,  whichf 
•  from  the  foundation  of  its  liberty, ♦to  the  prcfent  moment,  has  inva- 
riably claimed  Che  auention  of  all  Europe.     We  may  fafelv  aver,  that 
a  ge2ieroi|s,  but  unavailing,  fympathy,  was  never  felt  ftronger  fot 
aqy  country,  labourihg  under  a  national  Calamity,  than  was  ent^r- 

KHc  3  tained 
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tained  for  Helvetia  during  her  late  fulFerings,  inflided*by  France,  oa 
pouring  in  hep  military  banditti.  But  that  barbarous  tran faction  is 
too  recent  in  the  recollectlion  of  every  reader  to  need  anj  recapitula- 
tion, and  the  pi&ure  is  almoft  too  difguiling  to  defcribe.  Neverthe- 
lefs  crimes,  fo  unexampled  in  hiftory,  (huuld  be  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity,  as  a  warning  to  future  ages^  and  to  point  out  the  neceffity  of 
domeftic  harmony  and  union,  as  the  fureft  means  of  repelling  foreign 
invaHons,  and  fiom  an  inattention  to  whiph  we  may  principally  attri-* 
bute  t]ie  facility  With  wh  ch  the  French  made  a  conqueft  of  that  once 
happy  country,  fo  lately  the  afylum  of  thofe  vidiiips,  who,  in  their 
native  land,  had  b<een  the  objeds  of  perfecu:ion. 

Of  a  period  fo  intereding,  it  wa$  but  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  men 
fhciild  have  been  inftigated  to  exhibit  the  particulars,  and  that,  by 
each  party,  endeavour^  vrould  be  made  to  give  a  partial  (lateoient  of 
the  various  occurrences,  confident  with  their  own  principles.  But 
Irom  the  contiguity  of  Prance,  and  fome  of  the  fa6lious  anarchifts 
being  dill  in  power,  it  could  hardly. be. cxpe£led,  that  a  native  would 
have  dared  to  prefent  the  public  with  a  fair  and  candid  narrative. 
Our  author  certainly  has,  in  the  title-page,  held  out  greater  promifes 
than  the  perufal  pf  his  work  will  fulbl.  Yet  we  are  happy  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  deficiency  is  not  the  refult  of  want  bf  ability,  but  ha$ 
probably  proceeded  only  from  the  motive  above, mentioned.  .Indeed 
the  publication  itfelf^  imperfe£l  as  it  is,  gives  us  the  niod  convincing 
proofs  of  his  talents  and  impartiality  in  difcuffing  fuch  intricate  de- 
tails. 

In  a  conclfe  and  corre£t  manner  Mr.  M.  has  here  prefented  n% 
only  with  a  recapitulation  oJF  the  mod  importarit  occurrences  which 
'  toofc  place,  particularly  towards  the  conclufion  of  that  peculiar  C2(- 
taftrophe-:— tne  overthrow  of  the  Swifs  Government.  When  he  takf  s 
a  furvey  of  the  hidory  of  the  revolution  in  Switzerland,  to  the  year 
iSoi,  he  frequently  refprs  to  another  work,  piiblifliedby  himfelf,  en- 
titled, **  The  Hidory  of  Helvetia,-'  and  therefore  gives  here  only  a 
|ketch  of  the  revolutionary  occurrences  previous  to  that  period,  and 
follows  it  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  i8o3|  at  which  time 
they  were  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Buonaparte,  who  gave  them. 
what  he  called  a  defiuitiye  conditution,  and  pf  which  a  copy  i$  an- 
nexed to  this  work.  * 

Speaking  of  the  prefent  diate  of  Switzerland,  he  fays,  "  If  the  iq- 
.  trodu£lipn  of  liberty  and  equality  prove  obnoj^ious  to  thofe  families, 
who,  in  former  tinie?,  were  entitled  to  certain  privilee;es,  it  ought  to 
be  confidered,  that  to  the  peafant,  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  joyful  tid- 
ings.- But  to  the  iatter,  this  new  conditution  was  too  foreign,  aod 
the  means  by  which  it  was  introduced,  too  opprcffive^ ;  the  fruit  pf 
'  the  tree  of  libeity  too  unpalatable',  and  its  culture  too  ll'ghtly  under- 
{^ood*.  Accefs  was  undoubtedly  ^fFor4ed  nim  to  the  different' offiees; 
but  then  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  were  deficient  either  of 
fortune,  cr  ability,  and  connexion,  by  which  they  could  have  at- 
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t«ined  to  them.  .  The  more  uncertain  this  new  order  of  things  sip- 
pears  to  them,  the  more  eafily  are  they  influenccd^'by  cbuntfcr-rcvolu-*' 
tionary  infinuations  J  or,  attheutmoft,  they  view,  with  indifference,* 
the-  ftruggles  of  the  different  parties.  During  thefc  contefts,  the 
more  uncertain  pofieffion  and  acquifitio^  are,  the  greater  will  be  the 
anxiety  of  every  one  to  hide  his  i'mall  pittance^  the  fruit  of  his  iabour, 
and^the  more  readily  he  yields  to  corruption.  t)efpondency  for  the 
welfare  of  one'^  native  country  is  immediately  attributed  to  fa^Sion*'* 
&c.  &c.  *^ 

This  fimple  pafiage  will  fufficiently  (hew  the  influence  under  which 
the  author  has  written,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  draw  a  juft  in# 
ference  as  to  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  fubjugated  inhabitants.  That 
patrioitic  defpondency  will  be  confidered  and  punilhed  as  fiUfiwus^  no 
one  can  doubt,  as  long  as  the  Ufurper  of  France  is  permitted,  by  Oi* 
vine  ordination,  to  maintain  his  detefted  fway  \  nor  can  the, unhappy 
people  of  Switzerland  prefume  upon  enjoying  ^n  iota  of  lijji^rty  tiU 
the  period  of  bi$  e)( termination. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Rise,  Progress,  ami  Nature  of  T^ery,     By  Jacob  Mj^ptorj  Esq. 


"  No  true  Proteftant  can  fwear  blind  obedience  to  Church  governors  in 
^11  things  :  it  is  thi^  liighefl  u^irpation  to  rob  men  of  the  liberty  of  their 
judgment/'  ,  Chilling  worth* 

''  Mental  iacolties  are  fubjefl  to  mental  powers  alope.  Opinion  ^nd 
prejudice  cannot  be  influenced,  or  convinced,  or  reformed ;  fave  by  reafon 
or  the  letting  in  of  truth  upon  the  fool/'  Bjiooke's  Trial  of  CathoUcSf 

AFTER  JefusChrifl  had  afcended  Into  heaven,  his  few  difctples  afTem* 
bled  by  themfelves  in  one  place;  and  were  of  one  accord,  of  one  hearty 
mind^  and  judgment ;  and  cmtiniud  thus  for  fome  time,  in  prayer  and 
fupplication,  in  fellowfbip,  and  in  the  apoflolic  doctrine.  They  were 
ready  to  communicate  a(]Sllaflce  to  each  other  both  in  temporals  and 
fpirituals;  for  none  looked  upon  what  he  podefTed  to  be  his  ovun;  A>  that 
there  v^as  none  among  thj&m  that  was  in  want.  But  very  foon  a  felfifh 
fpirit  appeared  in  fome  vyho  had  joined  them ;  thefe  were  openly  detefted 
in  prevarication,  and  were  cut  off  fuddenly  by  an  awful  judgment^  in-  order 
to  dater  others  fi^om  the  like  vile  practice  in  future. 

Whilft  the  numl)er  of  profeffors  increafed,  there  were  individual^  (like 
Simon  Magus)  who  joined  them  from  lucrative  motives.  Others  wifiied  to 
have  the  pre-eiQinenciB^  and  alfumed  the  office  of  teac)iers,  to  which  God 
had  not  called  them.  Some  likewife  loved  liltby  lucre,  and  (like  Demos) 
(Conformed  again  to  the  wofld.  Hence  fo  early  as  St.  Paul's  time,  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  ftrystety  of  iniquity  began  to  work ;  which  increafed  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  'and  haslbeeki  ipoptinu^d  either  in  a  lefl^er  or  greater  degree 
even  to  the  prefent  day. 

MyAery  implies  fome  thing  abftrufe,  fecret^  or  what  is  not  eafily  dif* 
tcerned.    And  this  my  Aery  was  not  fo  much  open  fin>  as  a  diflembled  piety; 

*■  fr  t  '  or 
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•         •  •       *< 
or  wiclednefs  under   the  form   of    godlincHs,   managed  with  craft  and 

cunning.  It  was  working  fecretly  like  a  mole  under  grouhd;  and  intro* 
duced  gradually  new  inventions  and  traditions  of  men»  under  pretence^  of 
ijreater  reverence  and  devotion;  and  of  doing  fervice  to  the  church.  If 
was  not  aiQong  the  heathen  or  the  Jews  that  this  originated ;  hut  among 
tftre  pirofeflbrs  oT  Chrtfl.iaitHy. 

'  it  is  true,  that  during  the  three  firft  centuries,  the  real  Chriflians  were 
greatlj  harraffed  and  perfecated ;  and  it  was  only  the  un/lable  or  the  w/eak 
that  were  compelled  hf  the  Pagans  to  renounce  their  profeffion,  through 
ftar  of  death.  Therefi>re  the  heathen  emperors  were,  for  ^  time  the  ^inftru- 
o^nts  or  means  of  reftrl^ining  this  my^iery :  for  the  Chriflians  were  mofilv 
all  poor,  and  there  was  but  little  inducement  for  any  to  join  tliem  througn 
lucrative  ^views.  BuL  when  the  Emper&r  Confianline  commenced 
^briflian,  and  heaped  favours  and  honours  upon  the  teachers,  as  well  as 
Vpo'n  fome  private  members;  then  luxury,  eale,  and  honours  brought  in  a 
full  tide  of  lukewarmnefs  and  its  concoriritant  evih  upon  the  Church  ;  fo 
ttM  the  myftery  of  iniquity  increafed  rapidly  for  three  centuries  more,  until 
it  arrived  at  its  fail  heighth  in  the  year  (>0(>,  when  Pkocas  declared  the 
Biihop  of  Rome  untverfal  Bilhop,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  the  head  o^  all 
Churches.  Then  the  wicked  one,  or  man  ^ sin,  was  revealedox  difcovered ; 
at  lead*  every  one  that. had  any  (piritual  difcemment  might  eafily  perceive 
that  this  was  Antichrifl ;  feeing  he  exalted  himfelf  above  all  magiflrates, 
(who  are  oAen  called  jWr  in  fcriptnre)  and  even  above  the  emperor  himfelf  | 
and  aAumed  the  title  of  a  vice-god  upon  earth.  ' 

Now  followed  a  night  of  grois  darknefs,  which  enveloped  all  Chrtflen. 
dom  for  feyeralages:  though,  in  the  worft  of  times,  there  were  fome  faint 
glinmerings  of  light  among  a  few  individuals,  who  lived  in  retirement,  or 
''fled  from  the  flroke  of  perfecuting  power.  Among  the  poor  in  fpirit  God 
always  delights  to  dwell ;  and  wherever  there  has  been  a  revival  of  religion 
\x\  any  age,  it  has  generally  began  among  the  poor.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked, that  it  was  beft  with  the  Church  in  her  poverty  or  low  eflate.  And 
vrhat  is  true  concerning  the  Church,  confidered  as  a  colIe£)ive  body,  moll 
©omm/only  hoFds  good  refpecling  individual*,  of  whom  that  body  is  com- 
pofed.  Nation?,  in  their  infant  flate,  and  during  the  time  q^  their  hardi- 
hood, become  valiant  and  vi^orious:  but  luxury  and  eafe  ^enervate  ar>d 
gradually  bring  them  to  ruin.  So  it  has  frequently  fared  with  Churches,  or 
colledlive  bodies  of  profefling  Chriftians. 

When  focieties  became  enlarged,    and,   coilfequently,  more  complex; 

this  afforded  an  opportunity  for  ambitious  and  defigning  men  to  gain  an 

-afcendancy  over  the  minds  and  liberty  of  the  people  ;    who  being  fimple 

and  unfuFpedling,  were  long  before  they  could  difcover  where  the  mult  lay,; 

until  the  abufe.of  power  at  length  beclame  fo  glaring,   that  the  fufferers 

\were  aggravated  to  call  the  right  in  que  (lion.  But,  even  then  the  few  indivi- 

doaisy  who  began  to  fee  and  to  think  for  themfelves,  found  great  difficulty 

in  communicating  their  thoughts  to  others  ;becaufe  bafe  men,  when  (eated 

in  power,  are  always  jealous  «ir.d  vigilant,  and  ufe  every  mean  to  crud)  the 

liberty  of  thought  or  freedom  of  fpeech:  for  guill  always  dreads  a  (Irifl 

.invelligation.      Hence   arofe    the  Inquifitton^   where  the  mofl  faithful, 

hone(l>  and  Upright  men  vyere  dragged ;  and  there  condemned  and  executed, 

or  put  to  the. moll  excruciating  tortures,  merely  for  a  thought  or  a  word. 

Here  their  enemies  y^'ere  judges,  ^{^lefles,  arjd  executioners.     Mcfcltifudes 

f^t  informers  were  encouraged  and  Cuboroed^  and  much,  fophi/try  ufed  to 

put 


\ 
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tint  wmng  cotiflrui^ions  upon  the  moft  iflhoccntexpfefiions.  Thcfe  craHy 
ihen  ufed  quibblmg,  chicanery,  and  guile ;  and  when  they  were  puflied 
hard  by  arguments  drawn  from  reafon- and  common  fenfe,  they  ftrove  t« 
evade  aW  by  faying  "the  Church  has  dtrftrmined  it  fo  ;  and  the  Church  is 
infallible."  General  councils  likcwile  wtire  refortedloas  afubterfuge  for 
error:  But.  as  "  general  councils  are  an  aflembly  of  men,  all  of  whom  are. 
riot  f^oxrorned  by  the  fpirk  and  word  of  God,  they  may  err,  and  fom^ 
times  hA\e  erred,  even-  in  things  pertaining  unto  God*." 

Father  Paul  of  Venice,  who  wai^  a  guod  judge  rn  thrs  matter,  and  who 

wrote  the  hirtory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  taith  of  general  councils,—"-  Let 

no  man  exped  good  from  them  :    for  the  nee<^y-and  the  ambitious  (who 

always  conftilute  a  majority)  will  unite  to-^make  or  fupport  a  Pope."      In 

fhele  and  fuch,  like  afierablies,  it  often  happens  that  thofe  who  are  the 

wifeft  men,  Tind  who  might  give  the  beft  advice,  are  modeft  and  diffident, 

fo  as  to  withold  their  opinion  ;  or  are  borne  down  by  a  majority  of  thofe 

that  are  more  forward  and  domineering.     It  is  true,  that  in  all  alTemblies', 

.  Whether  ecclefiaiiical  or  civil,  th^  fenfe  is  taken  by  a  majority:    but  thii 

is  by  no  means  a   mark  of  infallibility^  or  a  certain  criterion  to  j^udge,  by. 

Now,  by  theie  means  the  Church' crept  up  to  be  a  motley  mixtur'e  of 

fecular  and  fpiritual  power  blended  together.     Whereas -Chrill  faid  that^/x 

'  kingdom  is  not  of  this  ivorU:  his  religioifv  is  the  fartheft  removed  from  policy 


they  who  think  to  ferve  the  inlereft  of  Ghriil,  or  of  true  religion,  by  ^ny 
thing  which  in  the  leaft  favours  of  guile  ;  a6t  contrary  to  his  mind,  and  in 
reality  hurt  his^caufe.     For,  prevarication,  diflimulation,  or  mental  refervrf- 
tion  never  did  good  to  any  caufe  whatlbcvcr.     Yet  what  are  called  "pious 
frauds'*  have  been  praf^ifed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  are  flill  pra6tifed,  hj 
fome  vvho  have  the  effrontery  to  call  Ihemfelye*  by  the  name  of  Chrift.    A 
pious  fraud  implies  a  contradiction  in  termi :  for,  if  there  be  fraud,  theie 
can  be  no  piety.     Truth  is  plain  ^ud  fimple  ;•  (lie  requires  no  falfe  orna- 
ments; but  always  appears  to  beft  advantage  in- her  native  drefs.     Ther^i 
may  -be  fome  plaufibilityi  and  even  a  part  of  (he  truth,  in  what  is  related: - 
and  yet  by  throwing  in  fome  falfe  colouring,    and  mixing  it  with  nrncfc 
dexterity,  and^by  I uppreffing  a  principal  part  of  the  truth;   the  fubje^t 
may  be  lb  difguil'ed,  and  fo  contrary  to  fa^,  as  to  become,  in  reality  a  lye* 
in  the  fight  of  him  who  is  a  fearcherof  the  heart.    The  apbftle  faith  (Ephef. 
iv.  ^S.y hutting  away  lying  kt  evejy  man  speak  tt-uth  with  hi-s  neighbour.     And 
we  are  informed  in  the  Revelation,  that  none  fhall  enter  the  new  Jerufalem, 
who  work  abomination,  or  fabricate  a  lye :  but  they  ihall  be  without  among 
nvhoremongers,  mui defers,  and  idolaters,  (Rev.  xxi.  27. — xxii.  13.)   Let  fraud, 
then,  and  every  fpeciesof  diffimulationorguile  be  for  ever  banilhed  from  all 
denominations  of  people,    whether   they  be' called  Papifts,   Proteftants, 
Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Pagans;  for,   thefe  thing*  cannot  bear  the  fcrutiny 
of  the  all-feeing  eye.  - 

But,  here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  fome  men  in  our  times  begaA 
to  expofe  the  fraud  and  fuperfiition  of  Romish  prieils ;  not  being  poffeflipid  of 


*  See  ike  ziSl  article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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true  religion  themfclves,  Uiey  knew  not  hovir  to  diftingttUh:  between  what 
was  fM/  and  the  abufe  of  it  Therefore,  in  levelling  their  (hafts 
'  .of  ridicule  againd  fuperftition  and  prieft-craA ;  they  endeavoured  to  niider- 
mine  the  foundation  of  all  religious  fentiment,  and  to  banifli  Chriflianitj 
itfibtf  out  of  the  world.  But  it  is  contrary  to  all  found  reafoning,  from  the 
M^s£  of  any  thing,  to  argue  againA  its  ufe.  The  foundation  of  Chriflianity 
As^ndeth  fure,  and  will  Hand  unalterable  in  its  nature,  whether  men  buiid 
.  upon  it  WMd,  /lay,  or  stubble ;  gold,  silver,  oxfitecious  stales,  «      , 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  is  a  well  known  maxim  held 
by  a  certain  Church :  therefore  the  common  people  (who  conflitute  the 
balk  of  mankind)  were  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  priefls*,  that  they  might 
be  the  more  obedient,  and  might  indiredly  miniUer  to  their  vices;  or  at 
lead  not  minutely  look  into  them.  Their  minds  were  often  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual hurry  and  agitation;  fo  that  they  were  deprived  of  lei  fure  and  in* 
clination  to  fcrutinize  the  mifcarriages  of  their  teachers.  Thus,  by 
creating  parties  and  divifious  amoi^  the  people,  and  playing  them  againti 
each  other,  the  griefls  contrived  to  rule  both;  and  even  made  them  the 
tools  of  fabricating  their  own  fhackles,  and  of  rivetting  their  chains. 
,  Some  perfons,  who  felt  the  power  of  real  religion,  and  law  with  horror 
the  flood  of  iniquity  which  feemed  to  carry  all  before  it ;.  began  to  form  a 
lefolption  to  fly  from  it  into  caves,  forefts,  or  mountains!  where  they  might 
worfhip  God  and  enjoy  themfelres  in  tranquility.  And  to  thefe  roore-and 
more  individuals  joined  themfelves  from  time  to  time.  Thus  were  mor 
fiailries  and  convents  founded,  or  religious  fraternit^s  formed.  And,  though 
we  can  fcarcel^  doubt  but  thefe  perfons  were  at  firil  confcientious,  and  of  an 
upright  intention,  though  perhaps  tmdured  a  little  with  entbutiafm  :  yet 
their  fucceflbrs,  after  fome  time,  became  gradually  infotent  and  licentious  ; 
and,  as  they  were  combined  in  one  common  intereA  ;  and  that  of  a  (ecular 
liature;  tjhey  ufed  every  art  and  colouring  to  cover  each  other's  vice^. 
Some  of  them  became  common  and  flurdy  beggars ;  and  in  them  was  ful- 
^lled  what  is  recorded  of  £li's  fons,  "give  it  iome^  4r  f  wilhake  it  hyfmrceJ* 
(1  Sam.  ii.  lig.) 

Thele  religious  houfes  were  the  inventors  of  the  method  of  conveyance; 
for,  as  lands  or  tenements  were  frequently  given  for  fuperflitious  ufes;  the 
cccIefiaQics  contrived  to  have  them  conveyed  to  themfelves  as  a  body;  and 
thus  they  became  perpetually  inherent  in  one  dead  hand ;  which  occafioned 
the  term  of  mortmain  to  be  applied  to  thefe  and  fuch  like  alien  adions.  And, 
thoQgh  (everal  flatutes  were  framed,  froaa  time  to  time,  yet  their  ingenuity 
foggeRednew  methods  of  eluding  the  laws,  and  creeping  out  of  fuch 
fiatutes  as  were  formed  againfl  them.  'When  they  had  been  driven  outof  the^r 
,  former  holds,  they  devifed  another  method  of  conveyance,  not  to  themr 
felves  direflly,  but  to  nominal  feofees  for  the  ufe  of  the  religions  houfes. 
Thus  the V  diflinguiihed  between  the  pofleffion  and  the  ufe;  and  xepeived 
the  aclo^l  profits,  while  the  land  remained  in  the  non^nal  feo%e.  Whether 
there  be  any  trufl-deeds,  of  this  or  a  fimilar  nature,  febricated  in  our  united 
{jngdom  at  this  day,  mull  be  left  to  the  difceming  reader  to  enquire.    Thefe 


*  Anthony  Tyrrel  a  priefl  tried  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
bisconfeflion,  faid — **  I  think  that  Godly  credulity  doeth  mnch  good  fi>r 
the  furthering  of  the  Qatholip  caofp." 
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•religious  fraternities  (in  order  to  evade  aftatute  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second)  purchafed  tfadts  of  land^djoining  to  their  churches/and  confe* 
crated  them  by  the  name  of  church  yards :  and  to  thefe  and  their  ehvirontt 
they  obtained  certain  privileges  and  -exemptions  to  be  annexed^  fome  of 
which  remain  even  to  the  prefent  day.* 

A  community  or  fraternity  of  this  kind  is  not  only  a  niiifance/  but  may, 
in  time,  become  very  dangerous  to  the  public  at  large.  They  get  acquainted 
with  the  circum  fiances  and  private  affairs  of  families,  as  well  as  of  indivi* 
duals;  and  keep  a  memorandum  book,  in  which  there. is  a  peculiar  and 
private  mark  annexed  to  each  perlon's  name,  by  which  their  fucceffor,  as  he 
travels  round,  may  at  one  glance  know  where  and  to  what  fort  of  perlbns 
he  may  apply;  whether  they  are  of  a  fofl  and  pliable  nature^  and  likely ,  to 
contribute  liberally/ and  to  }'ield  them  implicit  or  paffive  obedience  upon  all 
occafi6ns.  But  if  there  are  any  a  (ittie  lliff,  or  who  dare  to  think  for  them- 
felves,  a  peculiar  liigma  is  affixed  to  their  names,  fo  that  the  travelling, 
brother  may  beware  of  them,  or  treat  them  with  fupercilious  contempt^  and 
ftir  up  others  againfl  them.  j^  ' 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  fcarcely  necefTary  to  guard  people  againfl  fach 
charafiers  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  at  tkis  day  $  and  yet  if  they  would 
open  their  eyes,  they  might  perceive  fom^ thing  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
concealed  under  another  name.  I'here  are  various  methods  of  extorting 
imoney  from  the  fimples ;  though  not' by  open  force,  yet- by  plaufible 
ilories,  and  by  aifedting  the  paffions,  A  community  of  the  above  defcrip« 
tion,  diffufed  through  a  nation,  may  injure  thoufands  before  they  are  aware. 
The  impoflure,  indeed,  muH  ^e  carried  on  now  with  more  policy,  and  be 
of  a  more'  refined  and  fubtle  nature  than  formerly;  becaufe  there  is  mu(;k 
light  diffufed  abroad :  yet  ilill  as  there  ard  fome  hundreds  of  thoufands 
who  have^  no  means  of  being  truly  informed  in  thefe  matters ;  it  be- 
hoves thofe  who  have  a  little  difcernment,  to  give  their  neighbours  fuch 
confcientious  information  as  may  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
and  difcountenance  error,  fuperflition^  and  religious  tyra^nny,  'under 
whatever  fhape  or  name  it  may  appear.  Truth  will  always  bear  the 
clofefl  inyefligation :  but  guilt  is  afraid  of  being  dragged  from  its  lurking 
holes,  leaft  its  horrid  deformity  fhould  be  expofed  to  day-light. 

But,  they  who  would  invefligate  matters  of  this  nature,  fhould  be  fure 
to  diveil  themfelves  of  prejudice,  before  they  begin  to  make  the  enquiry. 
Prejudice  often  forms  a  thick  atmofphere  about  the  mind  ;  fo  that  the 
fays  of  truth  ^an  fcarfely  penetrate,  and  are  but  faintly  fecn.  Truth  is  of 
no  party,  but  always  adts  as  an  impartial  unbialfed  judge.  A  late  worthy 
pharadier  has  left  behind  him  the  following  remarks : — ^*  Few  of  bur 
m^ft  able  writers  on  the  prophecies  feem  to  me  to  have  any  idea  that  they 
apply  equally  to  the  Proteflant  eflablifhments,  a<  well  as  to  the  Catholic 
kingdoms."  There  are  many  things  among  us,  which,  to  fome,  are  in? 
dications  that  we  are  not  fo  far  removed  from  the  old  meretricious  lady 
of  Bafykfi  as  we  would  willingly  have  the  world  to  believe.  A  fpirit  of 
in^llibility,  in  'a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  pervades  alf  parties.  We  are  all 
popes  in  our  own  way  *  at  leaft,  every  denomiiiation  hath  its  imperious  and 
pyerbearing  didtators.    Thofe  that  are  fwoll^n  with  imaginary  dignity^^ 
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mnd  are  wife  in  their  own  eyes;  whether  found  among  EpifcopaHant, 
Preibytcrianst  Metbodifts,  Quakers,  or  any  other  denomination  oi  tnen> 
mre  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  of  the  day.  The  pure  fpirit  of  the  Go/ptl 
has  been  banifhed  from  the  great  bodies  of  pi'ofeflbrs,  and  has  taken  up 
its  abode  among  a  few  foJitary  individaals,  difperfed  through  the  feveral 
Churches  of  Chriftendom.  Men  of  difcernment  feeing  this  to  be  the  cafe 
through  all  denomination,  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  truth 
among  «»y  of  them.  But  the  contifary  is-  true.  They  have  all  gotten  the 
faving  truth  ;  if  they  would  only  bold  it  in  piety,  charity,  and  righteouf* 
nefs.  Shall  the  follies  of  fome  miftaken  individuals  fubvert  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  laws  of  everlafting  truth  ?  Becaufe  fome  men  are  weak, 
cnthuiiaftic,  and  enflamed  with  fpiritual  pride,  ihall  we  fay  that  there  is 
no  fttch  thing  as  found  religion  and  good  fenfe  in  the  world  ?  It  is  exceeds 
ingjy  probable  that  htJUItlity  muil  firft  become  almoft  general  among  the 
feveral  orders  of  the  people, .  before  pure,  genuine,  purged  Chriftanity 
can  prevail.  Erroneous  or  noxious  errors  were  r.ever  more  diffufed  thaa 
at  prefent.  However,  I  do  not  confider  this  in  the  light  of  a  nusfor*- 
tune  to  the  general  caufe  of  truth.  Truth  fears  nothing  more  than  inat- 
tention. It  is  too  important  to  be  treated  with  indiiference.  Opposition 
calls  forth  and  iharpens  the  powers  of  the  human  mind .  in  it&  defence. 
The  caufe  of  the  Go^l  hath  ever  gained  by  inveftigation.  The  ftronger 
the  adverfaries  of  Chriflanity  are,  the  greater  wilt  be  its  triumph  :  the 
more  it  it  difpnted,  the  more  indifpuubly  vfill  it  fhine."* 

A  fpirit  of  perfecution  is  another  branch  which  grdws  from  the  evil 
root,  or  ptji/ftery  of  imqnity.  But  we  are  not  to  confine  this  to  the  Church  of 
Rome:  for,  **•  when  Proteftants  fled  from  the  bloody  pale,  they  brouglK 
along  with  them  too  much  of  her  bloody  fpirit.  And  when  peifecuting 
popery  had  almcft  expired  in  thofe  fires,  in  which  it  burned  our  nrft  church- 
men ;  how  foon  did  the  furvivors  commence  perfecutors  of  the  Prefby- 
terians  ?  When  thefe,  forced  to  fly  to  New  England  for  refl,  got  ther-e 
the  ftafF  of  power  in  their  hand  ;  did  they  not  in  their  turn  fall  upon,  and 
even  hang  the  Quakers }  So  univerfally  reftlefs  is  the  fpirit  of  perfecution, 
which  inipires  the  unrenewed  part  of  mankind,  that  when  people  of  the 
fame  religion  have  no  outward  oppoier  to  tear,  they  bark  at  and  devour 

one  another. '^t 

**  Would  you  fee  (faith  Mr.  W.  Law,  in  his  Addrefs  to  the  Clergy) 
Difhen  and  where  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  a  kingdom  of  God ; 
the  prophet  tells  you  that  i(  is  then  and  rArrr  where  all  enmity^^ceafeth.  7%i^ 
Jhali  not  hurt  nor  defiroy  in  all  my  holy  fimnueun  ;  i.  e.  through  all  holy  Chriften- 
dom.  (Ifai  ii  Q.)  See  here  that  a  kingdom  oi-  God  on  the  earth  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  kingdom  of  mere  love,  where  all  Hurt  and  Destroting  is 
done  away,  and  every  work  of  enmity  changed  into  heavenly  love.'* 

Pride  and  feif  exaltation  confpire  to  promote  perfecution  i  but "  felf-ex- 
ahacion  (faith  the  fame  Mr.  Law)  is  the  great  enemy  to  man's  riiing  out  of 
his  fall.  When  felf- exaltation  ceafes,  the  lafl  enemy  is  deftroyed«  and  all 
that  came  from  the  death  of  Mam^  is  fwallovi^ed  up  in  vi^ory.  Would 
you  fee  thedeepeit  root,  and  iron-Arength  of  pride  i  you  tauA  enter  into 
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the  dark  chamber  of  inati'5,  foul  where  the  light  of  God  (Which  alone 
giv£s  humility)  "being,  exringuilhed,  filf-exaUatwn  became  the  ftrong  man 
tiiac  kept  poffeffiofi  of  the  houfe,  until  a  ftronger  than  he  fhould  come. 
Whatever  Society  of  Chriilians,  therefore,  there  be,  whofc  religiofi  (lands 
upon,  or  confiils  in  theological  decifions,  particulax  dodrinesor  opinions; 
however  ardent  their  zeal  may  be,  yet  fooner  or  later  it  will  be  found  that 
nature  is  at  the  bottom  ;  and  thatafelfiih  earthly  pride  in  their  owq  defini- 
tions and  do^lrines,  will,  by  degrees,  freep  up  to  the  fame  height,  and  do 
the  >^ery  fame  things,  which  they  exclaim  againft  in  Popes,  Cardinals,  and 
Jefuits.     This  muft  be  the  cafe  of  all  fallen  Chriftendoim,  as  well  Popiih 

*  as  Protcftant,  until  fingFc  men  and  churches  confefs,  and  firmly  adhere  to 
this  truth,  that  our  Salvation  confifiz  in  the  lifeofjefiti  Chifi  in  us.     A  religioft 

*  of  worldly  glory  and  profperity  carried  on  under  the  Gofpel  State,  hath 
rooft'of,  a  diabolical  natnte*  than  that  of  the  Jewt(h  Phaiifees,  It  is  the 
h'fgkeft  ahid  laji  working  of  the  myilery  of  iniquity  ;  becaufeit  lives  to  Satan 
and  the  world r^'     And/toalus  is^  annexed  hnman  policy  and  worI4ly  wif* 

-  dom  ;  ''  which  was  the  thinj;  that  overcame  the  Church,  and  carried  it  into 
captivity.  For„  in  captivity  it  certainly  is,  fo  foon  as  it  is  turned  into,a 
kingdom  of  this  world.     This  wifdom  was  the  great  evil  root,  at  which 

*  the  reforming  ax'e  fhould  hive  been^laid,  and  muft  be  laid,  before  the 
.  Church  can  again  be  that  virgin  fpoufe  of  Chrift,  Which  it  was  in  the  be- 
.  ginning."  .     /  ^ 

From  thefe  few  remarks,  it  may  plainly  appear  what  the  true  nature  of 
Popery  is :  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  nation,  or  affembly  of  profef- 
fing  Chriftians ;  but  is  to'be  found  in  a  greater  or,  lefs  degree  among  all. 
Wherever  there  is  pride,  felf- exaltation,  human  policy,  a  domineering 
po^^er,  and  a  perfecuting  fpirit;  there  the  eflence  of  the.  beaft  and  Anti-. 
chrili  are  to  be  foiind.  And  whenever  this  po\ver  is -exalted  to  its  higheil 
pitch,  and  begins  to  fay  within  itfelf,  I  fit  ds  a  queen:  it  is  juft  at  the 
point  of  falling,  to  rife  ho  more.  For,  He  thai  fittcth  on  the  circle 
of  the  heavens,  And  beholdeth  all  things  from  the  beginning;  wl^o 
knows  the'  motives  by  wKicJi  every  human  being  is  actuated  on  the  little  ' 
theatre  of  this  world,  will  at  length  refume  the  reins  of  power,  faying  to 
every  thing  and  every  being  that  would  exalt  itfelf  againft  him,  *'  iii- 
ther^o  thou  haft  come  biit  thou  ihalt  proceed  no  farther." 

And  though  Infidelity  may  triumph  for  a  time,  and  felf-conceited  men 
ni\iy  aitempt  to  wound  Chnftianity  through  the  fide  of  that  which  is  but  a 
faii'e  image  of  it :  yet  thefe  have  no  firm  ground  to  ftand  upon,  and  their 
vainboafting  will  foon  be  brought  to  nought.  Let  them  be  informed  that 
an  apojiacy^  or  falling  away  in  theChriftian  Church,  wasforetold  near  180Q 
years  ao;o  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  God's  oeconomy.  (2  Theif. 
ii.  3.)  .The  man  of  fin,  or  that  which  is  defcribed  in  the  foregoing  page?, 
wtisfirfi  to  he  revealed,  or  difcovered,  before  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
(houldcome.  But,  though  this  falling  away  has  come  to  pafs  by  degrees, 
in  different  churches,  and  in  various  place:*,  yet  there  never  was  a  to'.;il 
iapollacy  in  Chrift*^  Church  at  any  one  period.  In  the  {tv&\\  churcliea  of 
Afia,  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  there  was  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 
In  fomc^  where  the  Minifter  was  fallen,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  re- 
'  tained  their  integrity  and  faith  :  in  others,  the  Minifter  was  faithful  and 
ttpright,  though  fome  of  his  fjock  had  difhonoured  the  Gofpel.  So*  in 
later  times/vheh  piuch  grofs  daiknefs  hadfpread  over  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
Vicre  wa:>  iMlfoni^  to  be  founds  though  fcattered  up  and  down,'  ahd,  as 
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it  were,  hidden  in  the  day  of  perfecacion ;  whom  Ood  looked  upon  widi 
approbation  and  delight,  as  he  did  upon  thofe  in  the  Churches  ofEfhefis, 
Smjfma,  and  Tfyatirai  who  had  noi  fainted,  but  bore  their  fimertf^  tfMatiu, 
and  imprifonmint  with  ^Uace  and  a  iteady  faith. 
yJ;>nl26,  1805. 

The  following  EHTay,  which  *was  intended  ;»•  a  pre&ce  to  s  new  c£tkm  of 
feled  tragedies  of  Euripides,  by  the  Rev.  Janaet  Bftaidef,  conUins  (b 
many  jull  obfervatious,  on  the  depravity  of  modem  ta/le,  in  refpe^^of 
dramatic  compoiition,  that  oar  readers,  we  are  p^rfuaded,  will  read  it 
with  intered  and  ap[irobation.  It  ha*,  unfertunatcty*  been  niinaid,  for 
a  long  time,  or  it  would  have  appeared  much  fooncr,  and,  in  penifing 
it,  the  reader  ibould  bear  the  date  of  it  (February  1803)  in  his  rcco^ 
lection. 

TWENTY  years  are  elapfed,  fince  the  Rrft  edition  of  this  work  vm 
published,  during  which  period,  I  have  feen  fuch  a  capricious,  and  I 
might  fay  abfurd  diflrioution,  of  literary  honours,  as  is  more  than  fufficieoti 
to  check  any  defire  of  applaufe,  and  dtHfipatebny  dream  of  diiiinciion,  which 
Tanity,  or  ambition,  might  prefent  to  my  mtnd,  in  the  days  of  youth,  and 
inexperience ;  but  in^  the  republication  of  the  plays  of  Euripides,  it  is  not 
impoffible,  but  I  may  be  aduated  by  better  motives,  than  a  mere  love  b( 
fame;  for  furely  to  recommend  an  author  to  general  perufal,  on  whom 
Cicero  beflowed  the  appellation  of  the  wifeO:  of  poets,  and  who  has  in  ail 
ages^  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  his  moral  fentiments,  cannot, 
but  meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  man  of  fenfe  and  virtue,  and  if 
ever  a4jme  called  for  a  reformation  of  the  national  tafle  refpeciing  dramatic 
productions,  it  is  the  prefent.  We  have  fcen  the  fpeaking  pantomime  and 
loMv  buflbonery,  of  Reynolds,  and  the  atbeiih'cal  cant  of  Holcroft,  exhi« 
bited  to  crowded  theatres,  and  not  only  borne  with  that  filent  patience> 
which  good  breeding  impofes  on  the  hearei^s  of  impertinence^  and  abfurdi^ 
ty,'  but  even  received  with  delight^  and  admiration ;  and  as  if  our  /lock  of 
folly  were  not  fufRcient  to  furniQi  a  complete  drama^  we  have  imported 
from  Germany,  all  that  bloated  magnificence  of  di^ion,  that  wild  exagge* 
ration  of  paflion,  that  total  difregard  of  common  fenfe,  and  truth  of  cba- 
rafter,  and  above  all,  that  danng  jmnlety  of  fentiment,  for  which  the 
writers  of  that  country  have  been  long  famous.  Why  (hould  I  fpeak  of  the 
Caftle  Spe6ire  and  Pizarro,  the  former  of  thefe  plays,  is  a  tiflTue  of  abfur- 
dities;  the  latter  is  equally  defective  in  charadler,  manners,  fentiment,  and 
diction,  it  likewife  abounus  with  (trange  blunders,  and  wild  eccentricities^ 
fuch,  as  we  (hould  iuppofe,  a  German  head  could  alone  engender,  lu 
vain  has  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  enafted  laws  to  check  the  licentiouf* 
nefs  of  the  ftage  if  the  perfon  to  whom  the  charge  of  executing  thofe 
laws  is  committed,  fl)ould,  fiom  negligence,  inattention,  or  falle  coropaf* 
flon  to  what  is  termed  in  the  fafliiohable  cant,  the  feelings  of  the  author) 
be  induced  to  licence  plays,  of  an  immoral,  Or  irreligious  tendency.  To 
produce  only  one  in  (lance,  is  not  the  Granger  of  Kotzebue  an  apology  for 
adultery,  yet  this  play  with  fome  alterations,  has  been  adapted  to  the  Eng* 
li(h  itage,  and  to  the  difgrace  of  our  country,  a^ed  with  applaufe;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tranflation,  or  imitation,  of  any  German  plajT 
in  our  language,  which  has  not  for  its  objefit,  the  lecosuaendation  of  (ovo^ 
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vice,  or  the  fubverlion  pf  fonie  virtue.  It  has  beetwfaid  by  the  advocate^ 
of  the  modern  drama,  that  however  defedtive  the  play  writers  of  thepre- 
fent  age  may  be,  in  learning  and  genius,  yet  the^  are,  atleaft,  exempt  from 
that  indelicacy  of  langua^  and  lentiment,  which  formerly  disfigi^ed  our 
dramatic  productions.  And  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  Beaumont. and' 
Fletcher,-  with  all  their  fublimity  of  thought,  and  juft  conception  of  what 
wds  great,  and  noble,  in  human  life,  and  charader,  frequently  indulged 
themlelves  in  a  licentioafnefs  of  exprefBon,  difgufting  to  modem  ears.' 
That  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and  many  of  their  fucceHbrs- 
and  imitators,  were  grofsly  indecent,  and  even  immoral,  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge,  we  will  likewife  go  fo  far,  as  to  confefs,  that  the  tendency 
of  their  plays,  was  in  a  high  degree  mifchievous;  but  furely,  a  diRin6lioii 
ought  to  be  made  between  thofe  licentious  produdions,  which. ev<fen  under 
the  mofl  unfavourable  circumftances  can  only  pollute  the  imagination^  and 
thofe  more  artful  and  infidious  writings,  which  while  they  profefs  to  en- 
lighten the  underftanding,  infenfibly  fap  the  firft  principles  of  religion,  and 
morality.  The  impreflions  made  on  the  imagination  are  fleeting,  and 
tranfient.  The  determinations  of  the  underflanding  are  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, a  pollution  of  the  former,  may  give  rise  to  occafional  adts  of  impru* 
dence,  and  vice;  an  oblique  and  peirverfe  direction  of  the  latter,  muii  in* 
Huence  the  whole  condu6l  of  our  lives,  and  unlefs  prevented  by.fomeacci- 
dental  circum dances,  from  operating  in  its  fullefl  extent,  cannot  but  ren* 
der  us  uniformly  wicked  and  corrupt.  If  then,  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
fegrity  of  our  moral  principle,  is  of  fuch  importance,  can  we  be  too  vigi- 
lant in  guarding  agamft  every  attempt  to  fubvertit  The  publications  of 
every  week,  unfortu'iately  teftify,  that  the  atheiHs,  and  the  illuminatt,  the 
philofophers  of  the  French  and  German  fcho6I,'With  their  difciples,  and 
admirers  in  England,  are  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  ioofen  the 
force  of  every  moral,  religious,  and  political  obligation,  ^d  among  other 
expedients,  they  have  confidered  the  ftage  as  no  bad  vehicle  for  their 
fecret,  and  malignant  poifbn.  Holcroft,  I  have  already  mentioned ;  Ihave 
perhaps  enlarged  fufiiciently  on  the  German  dramatifts;  to  thefe  I  may  add 
the  name  of  Godwin,  a  man,  who  in  his  writings,  feems  to  be  actuated 
by  a  fettled  enmity  to  every  thing,  that  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as 
facred  and  venerable  among  mankind.  After  involving  himfelf,  in  the 
clouds^  of  metaphifics,  bewildering  himfelf  in  the  dark  regions  of  the 
hfermetic  philofophy,  and  finding  the  temporary  fame  he  acquired 
by  the  boldnefs,  and  flngulari/y  of  his  opinions,  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline, as  a  lad  relb'urce  he  writes  for  the  ftage,  and  prefents  the  tragedy  of 
Antonio  to  the  public.  No  abfurdity  from  fuch  a  writer,  however  flrange 
and  gigantic,  could  occafion  any  furprife;  but  his  friends,  and  admirers 
were  not  a  little  morti6ed  to  perceive  that  his  ftupidity  was  equal  to  his 
impiety,  and  that  the  play  of  their  favourite  author  was  received,  even  ia 
this  age,  with  univerfal  contempt  and  deteflation. 

The  difpofition  and  defign  of  fuch  authors  are  well  known,  but  it  is  not 
"eafy  to  calculate  the  full  extent  of  thofe  evils  in  fbciety,  of  which  they  mav 
be  regarded  as  the  fource.  P'or  although  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  are  faunded  on  tlie  immutable  nature  of  things,  and  truth  con* 
iidered  abftradly^  can  never  fuffer  by  freedom  of  enquiry,  but  mufl  ulti«, 
xnately  triurriph  over  all  oppofition,  yet,  every  underfianding  is  not  com* 
petent  to  the  unravelling  the  mazes  of  fophiflry,  or  the  dete^ion  of  the  arts  of 
mifreprefentation ;  and  atheifiical^  and  immoral  waiters  in  all  ages,  have 
madefome  converts.    The  weaki  the  credulous,  and  the  vaiui  are  feduced 
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br  the  plattfibilHy  of  their  argument*,  cptivated  bj  »l»e  novelty  of  their 
pinions,  and  allured  by  »he  hopes  of  thai  diftindion.  wb.ch  lometimes  at- 
tends Ihofe,  who  deviate  in  their  iu«de  ol  thinking  from  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind •  end  fo  perverle  is  human  ainbition,  that  we  iee  Bien  covet  with  ar- 
dour.'and  obtain  with  gieat  labour  and  pains,  a  p,e-emii.eiic*    »n   folly 
and  vice.     The  adoption  of  priiK-iples  which  take  away  every  reftraint 
-*l.ich  God,  nature,  and  human  wildom,  have  im poled  on  the  irregular  in- 
duLnceof  0.U  appetites  and  pafficns.  mull  necellanly  be  attended  with 
conleqoences  deUrudive   to  the  individual,  and  miJch.evous  to    ociety ; 
Morg  thofe  UHhappy  lierfom,  whofe  lives  are  facnficed  to  the  violated  laws 
rtftbelr  country,  more  than  one  conteiFed  that  their  firll  deviation   fix)m 
moral  reftitude  might  be  afcribed  to  a  ^iUgent  peru(al  of  the  writings  of 
Senate  Mr.  Hume;  and  not  long  fince  a  man.  when  fentence  of  death  was 
Swonhim,  declared  that  lor  many  years  he  had  co.iducted  h.mlelf  wtth 
Cn«fty    and  fobriety,  when  an  infidious  and  falle  frwud  recommended 
jTwm  Ih.  work,  of 'Mr.  Thoma,  Paine,    H.s  ."»^««^"f  "18  7^.,^7,^: 
miwered  bv  the  confident  aflertioji,  and  his  imagination  dehghied  with  the 
SeribJdry  of  Uial  mott  impudent  of  infidel  writers;  from  the  admira- 
tion  of  a  favoirite  author,  to  the  adoption  of  his  (enliments.  the  tranfifon 
S  eafv    he  foon  foutid  his  moral,  and  religious  principle  weakened,  and 
.ftM  lokie  little  rtruggle,  totally  extincl.     Nothing  now  remained  to  check' 
h?m  inTe  purfuit  ofuie  objedts  of  his  delire.  but  the  fefiraints  of  human 
kwsa.^  thofe  courage  may  defy,  and  cm.nmg  evade.     N„t  to  enlarge 
ftSer  1  this  melancholy   liory,   if  we  luppolc  the   d.fciples  of   Pain. 
ScXin,  to  be  fo  far  aw«d  by  a  falutary  fear   as  fiot  openlv  to  violate 
!^B«Mllaw:  yet  what  fecurity  tan  we  have  for  Uieir  performance  of 
SSfrdoties,  vihich-the  moralms  term  imperfea,  and  of  which  human  laws 
SStaEL  cognizance  ?  Such  as  gtatitude,  generoCty.  fihal  and  paternal 
We^nd.  to  lib  Milt«y.'s  compteheni.ve  expreifion    all  the  charities  of 
ife  vet  o^the  confcientious  dilcharge  of  Ihefe  obhgat.ons.  depend  the  hap- 
«£*  of  individuals,  and  the  peace  and  order  o    loc.ety;  and  V.rgil  con- 
Sd^  tlie  violaters  of  tliele  duties,  as  deferymg  eternal  pun.fliment  iiv 


Hk  a'uibus  invifi  fratres.  dum  vita  manebat.  pulfatufve  parens,  et  fraus 
iniw»dieoti;  aut  qui  divities  loli  incubue.e  reperiis  nee  partem  pofuere 
ST  Jux  maiima  tnrba  ell :  qulque  ob  adulter.um  ca.li  qu.que  arona 
fecuti  iropia,  nee  verili  dominorura  falle^e  dextras,   mcluh  ptenam  ex- 

'"u'muft  be  a  fubjecl  of  concert,  to  every  ferious  and  rcOeaing  mind,  that 

.«.l  Sators  have  not  yet  devifed  a  punilhment  for  Uie  prona^lers  of 

tfhJfm3 infidelity 5  whether  this  may  be  owing  to  any  defecl  m  the 

^nft  WtkTof  our  «^ernment.  or  to  theinfufficiency  of  human  laws    it  is 

^ot  m»n.nefs  tofoquife.     Though  it  leems  to  be  a  rtrange  fol  c.fm  m 

SoitZ  that  fo  mueh\aias  ft.ould  be  taken,  to  protect  every  individual 

W   ruffering  either  in  his  charader.  or  fortune,  by  a  libellous  publication. 

f     .ifj  (km*  time    a  man  may  with  impunity  attack  ihoie  principle 

r/w  ich\re  frrightr^f  indi^-lduaU.  an'd  the^,eace  of  f6ciety.  can  be 

l»y  wnicii         „.         *|j        jj     „deea  to  anfwer  any  objeaioiis  that  are 

S  r-r  Scei*ed  opinions  on  religion  and  m«raU;    th*t  is.    if  our 

maae  lo  vu  nermitted  to  countermine.     Yet  that  governor,  to 

•X"m^S^^^;mandof^SL^.was  given,  would  not  be  thSught  to  dif- 

t£ge  his  dJy?  if  he  patiently  faffercd  the  befiegers  to  undermu«  hu-^ut^ 
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works,  from  a  confidence,  that  by  his  fuperior  (kill,  he  might  be  able  t^ 
i-ehder  their  efforts  ineflfedtual,  or  as  the  laft  refource  retire  with  fafety  to 
ti^  citadel.     But  till  fome  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  raagitlrate, 
to  check  the  diffulion  of  immorality,  aiid  impiety,  we  mutt  content  our-  . 
felves  with  endeavouring  by  our  writings,  to  awaken  our  countr)men  to.a 
fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  how  painful  foever  the  tafk  may  be,  lo  reply  to 
frivolous  cavils,  anugrofs  mifreprelentations,  advanced  with  infolence  and 
iembelliftied  by  fome  vulgar  j^ft  or  infipid  fneer,  we  can  cheerfully   fubmit 
to  it,  animated  by  the  caule  in  which  we  are  engaged,  a  caafe  which  in-' 
X'olves  in  it  the  happinefs  of  mankind;  but  without  vanity,  or  prefamption, 
•  tve  may  affert,  that  in  the  field  of  argument,  our  adverfaries  have  been  com- 
pletely defeated.     To  fupport  their  finking  caufe,  they  had  recourfe  in  this  ^ 
novel  reading  age,  to  fi6litious  hiftory,  and  it  is  not  ditficult  in  compoiitions 
of  that  fort,  to  forin  fuch  a  leries  of  events,  as  may  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion, inflame  the  pallions,  and  corrupt  the  moral  principlcj  but  eVeu  in  this 
ftyle  of  writing,  they  have  copied  from  the  Germans,  and  the  French,  for 
I  know  not  how  it  happens,  our  countrymen  if  left  to .  themfelves,  c^annot 
attain  the  acnle  and  perfedlion  of  impiety  and  atheifm,  and  in  the  contest 
for  this  prize  of  glory,  they  very  prudently  apply  to  the  philofophers  on  the 
bontinfent,  for  alii  ft  ante  £^nd  advice..   The  evil  tendency  of  the  princFp'es 
inculcated  by  thefe  novels  has  been  expofed  by  two  female  writers,  who 
in  the  tale  of  the  times,  and  the  modern  philoibphers,  have  vindicated  the. 
blaim  of  the  fex  to  literary  diftin6iion,  and  fhewn  themlelves  to  be  notpnly 
warm,  but  able  advocates  in  the  caiife  of  religion  and  virtue.    Other  wri- 
ters of  novefs  might  be  mentioned,  who  have  exerted  their  talents  with 
♦equal  fuccefs,  and  for  the  lame  laudable  purpofe,  were  we  inclined  to  en-, 
large  on  the  fubje(5l ;.  another  expedient  of  our  adverfaries  has  been,  to  de- 
Cry  claflical  learning,  and  it  is  not  without  concern  we  obferve,  that  in  this, 
they  have  been  followed  by  fome  perfons,  who  are  fincere  in  their  belief  of 
the  truths  of  Chrif^ianity. 

But  we  might  (ay,  that  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  Plato,  and  Xt^nophon,  ^ 
have  been  held  in  the  highelt  admiration,  by  the  wifelt  and  befl  men  of 
all  ages.  The  hiflorians,  orators,  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,,  ex-: 
bibit  to  us  the  brightell  examples  of  virtue,  the  nobleft  fpecimens  of  elo- 
quence, and  abound  more  than  any  other  writers,  with  moral  precepts, 
and  prudential  maxims.  This  may  be  a  reafon,  for  the  contempt  in  which 
•tbey  are  held,'  by  our  modern  philofophers,  but  furely  can  be  no  argument, 
with  a  true  friend  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  to  exclude  them,  from  their 
(yflem  of  education.  It  would  rather  become  us,  in  this  age  of  ignorance, 
prefumption,  and  innovation,  to  fupport  our  caufe  by  the  fanflion  of  the 
grealelt  names  of  antiquity ;  experier,ce  has  ever  been  con^fidered,  till  with- 
in thefe  few  years,  as  the  mother  of  wifdom,  and  the  fureit  tell  of  truth,  _ 
and<  thofe  principles  of  morality  and  maxims  of  prudence,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  wife  and  good  men,  during  U  long  fuccefCon  of  ages, 
may  be  regarded  as  indifputable  truths,  not  to  be  fubverted  by  the  French 
philoibphers,  or  their  difciple  Mr.  Godwin,  who  in  one  of  his  firange  pub- 
lications has  pofitively  declared,  that  gratitude  is  not  a  virtue.  ,  * 

To  form  fome  conception  of  the  advantages,  which  would  refult  frona 
^ajdiligent  perufal  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Claffics,  let  us  take  a  flight 
view  of  the  writings  of  Xenophon.  In  his  memoirs  of  Socrates,  he  has 
given  us  a  noble  {yfi^vf^  of  practical  morality;  in  his  Cvropedia  he  has  ex- 
hibited to  us,  the  piodel  of  a  perfect  prince,  aiijd  unfolcfed  th<:  whole  art  i^t 
'  ^FTEODix,  VOL.  XX.  LI  ^;,  government* 
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government,  irilerfpcrred  with  lively  deliiiealion?,  of  fiaman  characier  and 
pathetic  delcrtption,  ennobled  by  a  line  ftrain  of  moral  ienttment.  In  ll^' 
AnabafiS)  we  fee  him  in  his  own  perlbn,  perform  all  the  daties  of  a  con- 
fummate  general,  and  condud  himfelf  with  integrity,  and  wildom,  in  a 
fitaation  of  all  others,  th^no{l  trying,  and  dl  aflrous.  In  his  econom!cs# 
he  ^hews  us  the  duties  of  private  life,  exempiiiied  in  the  fine  chara^er  of 
Ifchomachus.  In  his  praiCe  of  Agefllaus,  he  appears  to  be  a  coinplefe 
orator,  and  in  his  Hellenics  a  candid  faithful,  and  pieafing  hiflorian.  Thus 
ffn  this  admirable  writer,  a  roan  whatever  may  be  his  fituatioa  in  h'(e, 
will  find  rules  to  direct  his  conduct,  and  e^imples  to  excite  his  emulation, 
tnd  our  modern  tnfidels,  would  do  well  to  con fider,  that  Xenophon  whole 
talents  were  unqueftioiiably  great,  who  had  every  advantage  of  ed'acatioa 
4nd  experience,  and  whole  views  of  human  nature  were  enlarged  anii 
comprehenlive  was  of  all  men  the  moft  religious.  This  encomium  on 
a  favourite  author,  my  reader  will  pardon,  as  my  fole  motive  in  recoca- 

'^'  js  works,  as  well  as  of  the  othei 
[  tate  in  the  welfare  of  the  rifi 

ign  1  now  publilb  a  fecond  edition  of  my ^_.. 

pides.  Tliat  it  will  be  a  popular  book,  I  have  no  reafon  to  expecl,  bat  it 
may  be  of  Ibme  lervice  in  correcting  the  prefent  depraved  tafte  for  German 
plays,  for  no  peribn  who  can  read  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  even  under 
the  diiadvantages  of  my  t.anflation,  unlefs  wholly  deftitute  of  common  U9- 
derftanding,  will  ever  relitli  the  dramatic  compoiitions  of  Kotsebae  and 
Schiller.  Of  the  general  character  of  Euripides  enough  has  been  fai3  in 
the  preface  to  the  iirft  edition,  but  it  may  hot  be  improper  to  obferve  19 
this  place,  that  1  have  inferteA  two  plays  in  this  edition  which  vvere  noi 
in  the  former,  viz.  The  Alceftis,  and  |he  Sapplicajits.  The  former  of 
ihefe  tragedies,  has  been  always  cohuderiid  as  one  of  th«  mpft  beaiitifuk 
produclioo«  of  the  Greek  ^rama,  and  the  latter  h  defervihg  of  Qur,-atten- 
tion,  from  the  bright  examples  of  heroic  virtue  it  enhibits,  and  th^  flow-of 
moral  fentiment  by  which  it  is  animated.  I  have  lik!«wife  made  con^der* 
able  corrections  in  the  other  plays,  with  what  fuccefs  it  becomes  not  me 


original,  to  coniipare  it  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft's  tranflation  of  thof 
Iphigeria  in  Taurih,  and  praife,  or  cenfure,  as  it  Vefembles,  or  deviate 
from   that   mofl  excellent  model,  which    the  late   Lord  Mbnboddo  pr^k*^- 
aounced  to  be  the  beft  tranflation  in  the  Engfifti  language. 

JAMES  BANliSTER.,. 

Feb.  le,  1803;      . 
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Grievances  which  loudly  call  fo,r  Address. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

'HILE  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  raod  excelfent  conflitution.  whiif^ 
we  recognize  its  vivif)  i'ng  power  to  prelerv^  and  to  meliorate  it- 
(elf,  we  ought,  according  io  our  various  Nations  and  abilities,  to  keep  th^ 
power  in  perpetual  exertion,  leail  it  be  paralyfed  or  grow  torpid,  ^ncf  I^ 
weourlelves  fhould  fink  into  indolence  and  iupiiie  acguiefcence.     Ha/}IU 
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nnheceSstj  to  mention,  hov<r  manv  falatary  Iaw«  of  ttfcftta  hiv^  pstlTBd 
during  the  prcfent  retgn.  But,  ii  iliuch  hd6  alfeatly  b«en  dohe,  a  great 
deal  ttiote  ilill  remains  undone.  'I  (hall  briefly  ftate  the  mod  prominent  eit- 
iftlng  dbufes  vchick  have  occurred  to  me,  and  #hich  loudiy  call  fot  removal. 

The  firft  I  (halt  mention  i^  in  our  Ecelefiafllcal  Law.    That  any  felloe 
creature  (hould  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice  in  diliievx^llGcK 
hair,  a  white  (heet  and  barefoot  is  adif^race  to  our  country,  and  an  dutragu 
upon  our  dielicacy.     We  may  be  told  that  it  is  obfoletc  in  pradice :  in  th^ 
north  of  England  that  is  not  the  cafe.     In  the  courfeof  the  laft  fourteen 
yeati  I  was  an  eye  witncfs  (o  ii.     And  what  is  worfe,  the  punifliment  feU 
dom.  falN  but  upon  the  female,  for  the  male,  we  find,  may  ftielter  himfelf 
.under  the  pica  that  there  is  rto  evidence  to  convift  him.     If  penance  muft 
he  adminiftered  at  all,  why  not  fuffet  the  offenders  to  appdar  in  theft 
u^aa^  drefs'?     Great  complaints  were  made  of  the  Admiralty  Coarf,  fef^ 
pedlihg  prifee-money ;  they  will  probably  be  remedied  by  a  new  biH  now 
under  deliberation,  but  it  were  well  if  the  e^epences  of  all  litigations  in 
that  and  the  Eccleiiallical  Court  could  be  diminilhed,  for  there  is  griiat 
reaioni  to  believe  that  they  are  double  the  expences  incurred  in  the  courts  of 
Cdmmbn  taw.    Such  is  the  unequivocal  teftimony  of  refpedtable  pra6tr«> 
tioners;  and  there  are  liot  wantit|g  inflarites  in  the  Provincial  Courts  t6 
juftify  the  complaiht.    If  I  have  intermingled  the  Admiralty  Court  with 
otlrer  courts  very  diiUmilar  in  the  jurifdi^ion,  it  is  only  becaufe  the  fam'd 
individuals  pra6tice  in  each,  and  Ihecxpences  will  be  equally  heavy  in  each. 
1  deprecate  at  the  fame  time,  the  imputation  of  vulgar  priejudice,  eithet 
a^ainft  (fhe  laws  themlfelvej?  whatev'er  be  their  title,  or  againft  the  gentleihen 
who  a6t  under  them.     Indeed,  I  hope  the  jealoufies  which  formerly  fub* 
Cfffed  between  the  Temporal  and  Eccleifiaftical  Courts  have  fubfided,  and 
if  the  articles  of  vifitation  were  reviewed  by  a  confultation  between  ct)m^ 
mon  lavyyers  and  civilians  if  church   wardens  found  them  a  fafe  rule  of 
c.>ndu6t.     If  the  I'Efptonage  to  which  the  oath  feems  to  lead  were  done 
away,  the  duties  of  the  office  would  be  performed  with  more  efficacy,  pro- 
priety^ and  puncluaiity*     But  while  there  is  fo  much  furplufage,  an  indi* 
vidual  cafts  away  his  directions,  and  gives  up  a  compliance  with  them  in 
defpair.     And  then  what  becomes  of  the  oajtb  of  office  ?     It  is  a  fnare  and 
a  trap. 

Another  abtTfe  which  I  would  advert  to,  is  the  popular  eledlion  of  af- 
ternoon preachers  or  lecturers.  Probation  fermonsare  to  be  preached,  and 
this  pradice  goes  by  the  name  of  preaching  for  the  hat,  fuch  is  the  juft 
contempt  which  thc^clergy  and  all  thinking  people  entertain  for  the  cu(lom« 
A  pampliiet  appeared  many  years  ago,  and  has  been  lately  reprinted, 
pointing  out  the  hardihips  which  lecturers  are  fubject  to.  What,  let  m» 
sfk,  are  our  Right  Reverend  Bilhops  afraid  of,  that  they  do  not  attempt  to 
reform  this  abule  ?  One  of  tbem^  virKo  is  not  cei\fured  for  want  of  vigi* 
lance,  has  felt  the  miihap  in  his  own  chitrch.  Do  they  fear  the  people  ? 
The  pe«iple  would  foon  be  reconciled.  The  people  of  Birmingham  and. 
Waliall  are  not  leHsf  tenacious  of  ihe'n  juft  rights  than  any  other  En« 
glifhitian.  Yet  their  lecturers  are  nami^d  by  the  refpedlve  incumbent. 
How  numerous  are  the  evils  of  animolity  and  dilTenfions.  What  an  un- 
pleafant  circnmflanctj  for  A' t^ter^Vmari  fo  enter  "a  parith  with  the  hatfed  or 
Hi-will  of  his  opponents  ?  ff  in  fo  plain  a  cafe,  we  needed  any  corrobora* 
flon,  let  the  following  artetdote  be  attended  to.  The  le6ture(hip  of  ^aparifh 
/dfiUrch/  in  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  this  kingdom,  had  been  ufually  givea 
lo  tl^e  curate  as  a  means  of  augmenting  his  falary.    But,  upon  a  vacancy, 
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there  was  a  popular  preacher,  who,  though  he  did  not  attend  half  the 
year,  carried  the  vi6torv.  When  the  viruation  of  the  hi  (hop  was  holden,  the 
diocelan  addreHed  the  faid  preacher  near!)'  to  the  following  purport ;  Sio 

you  appear  as  lediuter  of ,  andjpermit  me  to  fay,  that  the  animo- 

fity  you  have  created  in  the  paridi  is  fuch,  that  all  your  eloquence  will 
.never  compenfate  for  the  raifchief  you  have  done.  Moreover,  how  de- 
grading it  is  to  be  criticifed  by  perfons  who,  generally  (peaking,  are  no 
judges?  I  might  alio  add  the  partialities  that  exift  fiom  kindred,  trom  na« 
tivity,  from  neighbourhood.  The  people  at  .large,  it  is  true,  does  not  al- 
ways err.  What  the  poet  faid  fo  many  hundred  years  a^,  will  be  true  to 
the  end  of  time.  InUrdum  rectum  videU  Sometimes  they  see  alright.  But  how 
oAen  does  the  contrary  happen  ? 

Every  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the  world  can  produce  various,  indifput« 
.able  inilanccs.  A  man  (hall  bring  together  high  flown  figures  and  florid 
language.  He  /peaks  to  the  heart;  he  (liall  bawl  and  bellow  like  a  ma^ 
niack,  he  ./hall  go  far  beyond  the  natural  pilch  of  his  voice,  and  rave  like 
a  dillreded  hero  in  a  tragedy;  this  manner  is  flriking  and  impreffive.  If 
I  could, by  any  means  make  men  more  diffident  of  their  judgment,  1  (hould 
uot  think  your  attention  improperly  engaged  to  the  following  true  anecdote, 
A  young  clergyman^  who  had  been  ionipeded  in  his  education,  was  requeft- 
ed  to  preach  to  a  large  audience.  He  preached  two  Sundays  together :  his 
matter  was  (everely  cenfured,  as  well  as  his  manner.  All. this  time  he  had 
moderately  followed  the  example  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley*s  chaplain,  and 
two  divines  of  ellablilhed  reputation  were  the  preachers  through  his 
mouth. 

The  bad  taile  of  the  people  has  been  fatirif^d  in  all  ages,  and  not  the 
had  unhappily  in  a  fable  of  Phxdrus. 

Your  readers  are  deli  red  to  accept  the  annexed  tranflation,  and  they  will 
perhaps  not  think  it  mifapplied. 

Of  old,  a  wandering  wight  looked  big, 
And  ap'd  the  grunting  of  a  pig; 
The  gaping  crowds  in  vafl  amaze, 
With  thund'ring  claps  the  raimick  praife. 
A  clown  appears  in  fimple  guife. 
The  mimick's  wond'rous  art  defies. 
The  trial  made,  its  purpofe  milfes, 
The  place  refounds  with  groans  and  hifles. 
But  when  he  fbew'd  the  Inouted  creature. 
And  prov'd  his  grunt,  the  grunt  of  nature ; 
The  latire  of  the  filly  elves, 
Recoil'd,  redoubled  on  themfelvcs. 

ChriRians,  the  tale  .applies  to  all,'' 
Who  love  the  frantickpreachersbawl, 
'    Dtflorted  phiz,  theatrick  thumps, 
Terrifick  looks,  extatic  jumps: 
For  know  that  none  but  knaves  or  ibols, 
Dilparage  nature's  fimple  rules. 

That  men  of  talents  are  not  always  fuiBciently  attentive  to  the  rules  of 
fpeaking,  is  much  to  be  lamented;  but  it  is  equally  to  be  lamented,  that  fb 
much  flrefs  Q^ould  be  laid  upon  what  are  inferior  accomplilbments^  and  that 

ingenuity 
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ingenuity,  leabiing,  and  diligence  often  lofe  all  their  worth  and  all  their   , 
-  weight,  ;when  placed  \n  the  balance  with  a  deliv^rv  npt  chafie,  not.corrqdt, 
bul  only  calculated  for  itching  ears. .   The  defedls  in  emphaiis  efcape  the 
obfervation  of  the  gejnerality  of  men ;  without lafte^withp^t. knowledge, 
without  judgment,  it  will  for  ever  be  incorre^. 

But  fiirely  without  detrading  from  the  jnerits  of  a  good  fpeaker,  we^ 
muft  ftill  contend,  that  other  parts  of  the  clerical  ch^ra6ler,  particularly 
literature^  (liould  b'e  adverted  to,  but  of  learning,  the  people  are  no  judges* ; 
Each  profedion  can  befl  appreciate  the  merits  of  its  own  members,  and  the 
promotion- of  peace  and  harmony,  is  of  more  importance  in  .every.  di(iri^ 
Jhan  forae  light  fliades  of  difference  in  elocqtion.  The  follbwing  epilUe 
may  explain  a  common  grievance  to  be  met  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Dear  Sir, 

'*  As  a  profcffion,  how  great  is  the  hardfhip  of  the  clerical ;  phyficians 
and  barriflers  are  often  unfuccefsful,  but  if  they  have  once  a  fair  opportu- 
nity .to  (hew  their  talents,  they  have  not  only  many  fefpeflable  perfons  of 
the  neighbourhood  as  their  advocates,  but  they  have  the  fubordinate  prac-  ' 
titioners  in  th^ir  refpective  profeffions,many  of  whom  are  well  educateo,  and 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  proclaim  their  meiit.     But  look  over  the  caien*  ' 
dar  of  the  fuccefsful  among  the  clergy.     How  few  owe  that  fuccefs  to  their ' 
fuperior  talents  ?     They,  moreover,  feel-  a  grievance  of  another  kind.     I 
was,  as  you  well  know,  educated  in  a  great  Ichool,  at  a  great  expence.    My 
father  being  a  literary  roan  himleir,was  my  kind  Mentor  during  the  holidays, 
and  I  was  in  dtie  time  put  upon  the  foundation  of  a  college,  dlftinguifhed 
for  attention  to  drfcipline  and  order.     In  a  few  years  I  became  College 
tutor,  and  im  now  an  incumbent,  and  though  I  live  fociably  with  my  neigh- 
bours, and  attend  a  little  to  the  cultivation  of  ray  globe,  yet  I  never  {orget 
that  in  common  with  others  of  my  profeflion,  I  am  bound  to  bejlie  friend 
and  fupporter  of  literature.     Even  the  ftudy  of  the  Bible,  in  the  original 
languages  takes  up  no  fmall  portion  of  my  time;  and  though  I  do  not  till 
my  lermpns  with  minute  crilfcilm,  yet  I  not  junfrequently  remove  doubt 
and  difficulty  by  a  concife  (tatement  of  original  iqeanings.  .  But  were  I  fo«  - 
licitous  about  the  praife  of  men,  1k)w  (liould  I  be  hurtful,  when  1  find  that* 
^11  the  old  women,  and  many  there  are  of  tjjat  appellation  who  wear  men's 
apparel,  give  the  preference  to  Caleb  Varni(h  ?    Caleb  ferved  an  appren- 
ticefliip  to  a  tinman,  and  when  that  was  finiftied,  he  \|'ent  to  a  clergyman 
to  be  mriJe  ufi  for  the  Univerfity.     Afier  that  be  became,  a  term  trotter,  in 
^  one  of  the  halls,  which,  though  they  have  produced  many  worthy  men, 
have  been  too  often  tl^e  receptacles  of  ignorance  and  idlcnefs,  and  ohe  of 
tjiem  fanaticifm  alfo. 

'*  By  the  way,  this  new  mode  of  examination  in  Oxford,  has  thinned  their 
numbers  mo(i  furpri(ingly.  A  buf  ton  maker  retracted  his  purpofe  of  at- 
taining a  degree  the  very  moment,  and  took  place,  while  many  well 
educated  young  n^en  appeared  vyith'  great  fatisfaction  to  their  audience. 
Caleb  and  I  live  upon  friendly  terms,  but  he.  cannot  help  now  and  then 
feeling  the  applaufe  of  the  nineteen,  and  in  expre/jSng  his  gratitude,  indirect- 
ly inlinuatiwg  how  agreeable  and  nece(rary  it  is  topleafe  the  people.  Bul. 
I  cannot  collect  the  flowers  and  flimzy  materials  of  fome  of  the  modern  fer- 
mon  writers,  fuch  as  Stern,  Dodd,  Langhorne,  Ducbe,  with  too  many 
others,  nor  can  J  rajfe  fpectfes  or  carry  my  hearers  into  charnel  houfes.    I 


lOuft  tiierefbra  be  fubprdintie  to  Caleb,  and  a«  to  the  Univerdty  honours^ 
we  mud  be  pari  graduj  Tor  be  writes  M.  A.  as  well  as  myfelC  and  I  am 
told  that  his  friends  talk  of  fobfcribtng  to  make  hith  D.  D.  in  order  that 
be  may  rank  with  an  elderly  divine,  who  never  atfames  any  thing  to  him- 
felf  from  the  appellation,  but  took  (he  degree  in  compliance  with  the 
ilatutes  or  the  practice  of  hia  college.  Caleb  in  converfation  is  fnll  of 
verbiage,  bat  is  now  and  then  caught  tripping  by  miscalling  a  word,  or 
ufing  falfe  grammer.  I  wage  no  war,  I  enter  into  170  emulation  with 
Calebs  I  leave  him  to  thofe  whofe  ponfenfe  fuits  his  nonfenfe,  aiid  if  any 
of  them  perufe  this  epiflle,  they  will  fee  their  own  referoblance  without 
4iHiMg  for  the  yicture. 

I  am  Sir,  yours, 

PHILO-BIBLIOS." 

"  My  friend  has  been  very  ei^plicit,  and  yet  there  is  a  grievance  of  ano- 
ther nature  conne'dled  with  this.  All  the  evangelical  tribe  in  the  metro- 
pglis,  and  in  all  iaige  places,  are  for  ever  praifing  their  own  preachers,  let 
their  difcourfes  be  ever  io  dull,  vapid,  and  jejune.  It  has  been  my  fbrtume 
to  -hear  feveral  of  the  mod  celebrated.  Nor  did  I  much  object  to  ihe 
opialoni  they  maintained,  I  was  difguiled  with  their  ignorance^  their  jEblf- 
fuSiciency  and  tautology.  But  they  find  their  way  into  the  pulpits  in  and 
about  XiOndon,  and  the  Chriflian  Lady's  Memoran4um*book>  interiaixes 
them  ^tmsistaufy  enough,  with  other  enthufiads  of  various  denominations. 
I  ihaye  other  grievances  to  complain  of  with  which  I  mean  to  trouble  you 
.  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  under  which  I  fliall  not  forget  the  maJign^nt^ 
infoltpt  author  of  a  letter  to  Baron  A«aferes,  who,  if  of  the  fame  com- 
plexion with  his  correfpondent,  ought  not  to  have  an  ofiice  in  that .  courts 
which  is  ever  to  be  gratefully  remembered  as  the  palladium  of  clerical 
^taimji* 

I  am  Sir,  * 

«  our  very  humble  fervanit, 

EUBULU.S  * 

P.  S.  Something  (hoald  alio  be  done  to  render  fubfcription  lecturefiiipa 
left  €iictttating  aiKl  precarious.  Bilhop  Newt'^n  loft  two  guineas  per  ann. 
becaufe  he  voted  againK  the  favourite  candidate  of  a  fubicnber.<— £x  uno 
fine  emnea. 


ILiBs  NouvxtLUs  A  La  Main. 
TO  TH&  EDITOR. 

1  INCLOSE  fqr  your  loyal  and  able  Review,  some  translations  from  Lea 
Nouvellcs  a  la  Main^  This  periodical  publication  app^rs  three  timea 
in  the  month.  It  is  the  only  one  printed  on  the  Continent,  in  which  ascc- 
dotes  concerning  the  intricacy  and  crimes  of  the  Corcican  Usurper  are  in- 
serted. Accordmg  to  a  report  prevalent  at  Paris,  the  regicide  Fblice  Mi- 
nister Fouch6,  the  profligate  minister  Talleyrand,  and  the  barbarous  mock« 
Emperor  Bounaparte,  and  their  ■wrthv  agents,  have  already  dispatched  in 
secret  dungeons,  or  transported  to  Cayanne,  eighty  persons  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  the  publication  of  this  Register  of  their  atrocities ;  which, 
^QtwHbkStandings  has  never  cea^ed^  since  Buomupart?^  us^irpatiDn,  tt>  ap« 

pear 


|>e;\r  rpguhrly  gncc  in  the  .decade.  It  is  sr^jd,  that  the  writers  and  xmb^ 
.fishers  are  mc^iiDers  of  a  secret  fraternity,  extending  aJJ  over  r  rancc,  itiily, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  having  for  'its  object  to  expose  guilt,  howevep 
powerful,  and  to  hpld  out  to  detestutiori  unjtiiit  po>^'cr,  however  tevenf^eful 
and  merciless.  Tlijs  publication,  (s  not  always^  as  supposed? ,  printed  at 
l^arifi,  though  it  is  distributed  there.  Sometitncs  it  iias  been  printed  at 
Strasburgh  or  Boui*deasUX,  at  Marseilles.,  or  Brussels:  other  times  at  Milan, 
T'urin,  or  Amsterdam,  according  to  the  apprehensions  raided  by  the  vip- 
Junce  of  the  police.  For  eachnuipber  isijxud  a  io?/?>  rf'or,  and  every  six 
months ^re  paid  before  hand.  The  subscribers  do  !iot  know  to  whom  tbey 
pay  the  money,  nor  the  collectors  fot  whom  they  rrcelve  it.  This  se- 
crecy, or  rather  mystery,  has  preserved  the  existence  of  the  fraternity. '  Se- 
▼erai  of  its  members,  ho^'ever,  after  bein^  taken  u[)  by  the  police  ageritsj 
perhaps  induced  to  betray  their  assodates,  havi  been  unable  to  d.p  it,  because 
tTiey  knew  only  what  they  were  about  themselves,  and  luthing  nwre.  It  is 
suspected  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  foreign  '-diplomatic  corps  in 
France  are  subscribers,  and  that,  after  having  perused  the  contents,  they 
send  the  publication  to' their- respective  countries.  1  ha^.e  read  it  at  the 
Casinos  at  Berlin  and  Stockholm,  at  the  Harmony  at  Han>buri:rh,  and  at 
Other  political  or  literary  clubs.or  societies  at  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Triest, 
Venice,  and  Naples,  becituse  mj/  principlts  were  known.  '  As  the  •l^ren(;ih 
ambassadors  are  niembers  of  most  of  these  clubs,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
•hewn  publicl)^  but  when  you  once  have  been  admitted  to  read  it  in  one 
Country,  at  your  departure,  you  are  instructed  to  whom  to  apply  for  permis- 
sion to  read  it  where  you  are  going.  I  am  told  that  only  one  o\  two  of"  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors  receive  it  in  England,  but  that  not  one  of  tjbe  English' 
ministry  is  a  sufc^scriber. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  cpastant  Reader  and  sincere  well-wisher, 

Ak  American  Travei^ler. 

* 

The  Liberty  of  .t«e  Pre.ss. 

liL^'dnshitdtroTnX'es  Nouvelles  a  la  Mai?i,  Paris 26  Floreal 4'^,  XIII. No.  HI. 
'  Pp.  4,  5,  and  6.  (May  16,  I8O5.) 

IT  ias  Jong  been  rum<5j,ited  that  our  niost  gracious  Sovereign,  the  select 
Em}>eror  qf  the/r^*?  French,  Napoleon  the  First,  and  the  directors  of  hif 
political  conscience,  the  ci-devant  .Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Antrim,  his  pre- 
cipccellency,  the  grand  ch/mberlain  and  grand  minister  Talleyrand,  have,, 
from  the  purest  and  most  di^titere^ted  of  all  motives,  determined  never  to 
concjlude  a  peace^  with  Gveat  Britain,  without  a  sine  qua  fion  that  the  British 
Ljberty.ofth.e  Press,. should  be  organij&ed  a  la  Francaise  or  which  is  the  same, 
enjoy  the;  same  blessed  freedom  and  seqUirity  as  the  Trench  Press.  This  rur 
nxoi*r  has  gained  considerable  credit  by  the  news  brought  us  by  the  late 
English  papers.     Upon-the  denunciation  of  a  diitiijguished  member  of  that 

.  party  fuppased  frieadly  to  our  Emperor,  and  to  our  past  and  present revo- 
lutionarv  atcbivemcnts,  an  editor  has  beea  taken  up  and  found  guilty  of  a 

.  libel.  XTiis  novelty  has  caused  here  much  speculation,  and  much  gossipping 
(Intvardage,)  It  is  even  reported,  that  a  secret  negociation  has  long  been 
carried  on  with  a  pertain  patriotic  party,  burning  and  raving,  to  seize  places 
and  pensions,  and  that  ius  Excellency  the  General  of  Division,  Arthur 
O'Co^jOorit  a  iP(i9m€te^tr9it(^r  m^^^  but  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
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Honour  in  France,  haa  been  the  negociator.  What  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  this  Irish  Excellency  in  the  trench  service,  disappeared  suddenly  last 
March  from  our  capital,  and  was  stated  to  have  made  a  secret  journey  to 
Hamburgh,  accompanied  with  some  secret  agents  of  Talleyrand,  to  meet 
there  some  secret  agents  qf  his  patriotic  friends  in  England.  Many  go  so  far 
as  to  think,  that  a  secret  treaty  between  the  above  contracting  parties  exists 
already,  and  that  the  late  denunciation  against  the.Liberty  of  the  PiFess,  was 
merely  a  maneeuvrc  pour  sonder  Ic  terrein^  and  to  pleasf  our  Emperor  with- 
out too  much  alarming  John  Bull.  They  say  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  denunciations  and  punishments,  after  motions  and  speeches  in 
the  clubs  of  the  factions,  as  well  as  in  the  secret  coleries  of  the  coalition, 
previously  to  the  death  blow  being  given  to  the  British  Liberty  of  the  Press," 
by  its  ci'deoant  best  friends  and  defenders.  Tempera  muia?ttur  f  the  English 
pajtriots  resemble  our  own.  They  use  liberty  as  a  cant^word,  and  make  i^ 
a  footstep  to  scire  power,  to  extort  riches,  and  to  exercise  tyranny.  Oh! 
Satred  Liberty  !  *  How  often  and  basely  have  you  been  betrayed  and  de- 
serted 1  When  w.ll  you  cease  to  become  the  rallying-ppint  for  the  seditious, 
ambitious,  greedy,  and  unprincipled ;  to  seduce,  oppreiss,  plunder,  and  in- 
volve unthinking  multitudes  ?        , 

We  r.re  free  to  confess,  that  we  did  not  approve  of  the  satisfaction  and  joy 
which  this  denunciation  caused  his  Excellency  Senator  Fouche,  and  other 
excellencies  of  our  excellent  Emperor's  excellent  police ;  because  we  wer^ 
fearful  of  the  consequences,  the  British  culprit  should  be  delivered  over  to 
their  tender  and  humane  care  and  consideration,  with  which  we  are  so  well 
acquaint«d.  That  our  fellow  feelings  were  not  nrioved  without  reason  out 
readers  are  well  aware,  as  most  of  them  must  have  heard  the  coramon,topic 
of  conversation  of  all  Paris  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  a  flag  of  truce  had 
actually  sailed  for  the  British  shore,  having  on  board  some  of  our  most 
active  secret  police  agents,  headed  by  his  Excellency  Barrere,  of  terrifi^ 
memory,  member  of  our  Emperor's  Legion  of  Honpur,  said  to  be  ap-» 
pointed  by  his  Corsican  Majesty  in  France,  Inspector  General  of  ihe  Presses 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ?  We  have  listened  to  several  debates 
and  discussions  on  this  subject,  in  the  groups  of  our  wise  badauts  (Cockneys) 
in  the  Luxumburgh,  Thuilleries,  and  Palais  Hpyal,  sorne  qf  these  wiseacres 
sent  the  poor  English  editor  to  Cayenne,  others  to  Botany,  gay,  and  others 
again  to  be  dispatched  a  la  d'Enghien,  in  the  ditch  of  a  wood  of  Vincennes. 
One  of  the  most  active  ci-devant  citizens,  with  whose  face,  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted, went  so  far  as  to  assure  his  auditors  opposite  the  ci-de-oant  church 
of  the  ci-devavt  Saint  Magdelen  on  the  Boulevards,  that  he  had  just  heard 
from  the  official  authority  of  a  friend,  who  is  footman  to  the  valet  of  the 
valet  de  chambre  of  his  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Josepli's  running  footman, 
that  the  Englishman  was  already  safely,  lodged  in  the  temple.  To  this 
respectable  and  powerful  authority,  every  body  present  bowed  assent.  For 
our  part,  without  being  refractory,  we  think,  that  these  reports  are  rather 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  English  are  not  yet  ^  la  hauteur  de  la  revolutiojiy 
but  at  the  same  time  when  we  read  of  their  howling  patriotic  linen- 
drapers,  we  remember  our  howling  patriotic  butcher  Legendre,'  an^  when  • 
we  consider  of  the  unbecoming  personalities  used  by  their  patriotic  represen- 
atives  aguinst  the  English  ministers,  we  tremble  in  remembering,  that  our' 
patriotic  representative  Brissot  sent  our  minister  Delessart  to"  be  murdered  at 
Orleans,  and  another  patriotic  representative  Roberspierre.sent  the  minister 
Le  Brun  tp  be  guillotined  at  Paris,  and  we  cannot  but  exclaim  with  "a  kigb, 
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fe  Inviendraf  if  Britons  like  Frenchmen,  obey  the  language  of  vile  passions, 
instead  of  that  of  sound  reason.. 

.    But  to  be  serious,  and  to  convince  forei^neps  as  well  as  Frenclimeh,  foci- 
as  well  as  neutrals  or  allies,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  pass  those  limits  of  the 
press>  prescribed  by  the  august  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  by  his  august 
vioe- regents  Tajleyrand  andf  ouche,  we  wUl  relate  anecdotes,  for  the  truth 
pf  which  Aye  can  answer.      After  tht  latvful  seizure  and  judicial  execution  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  in  March  1804,  some  antir republicans,  anti-imperi- 
alists, oV  starving  Bourbonists  in   England,   tired  no  doubt,  of  existence, 
bad  the  imprudence  to  publish  a  vy'ork' called  The  Revolutionary  Plutarch*,, 
containing  the  edifying  life  of  this  Prince,  and  the  entertaining  lr\'es  of  our 
beloved  Sovereign,  of  the  model  of  her  sex  our  Empress,  and  of  the  other 
respectable  metubprs  of  his  respectable  family,  with  those  of  many  other ' 
of  our  fashionable  revolutionary  heroes.     As  this  work  excited  mucb  curio- 
sity, Mr.  Moerring,  a  German,  bookseller,  had  it  translated,  and  it  was 
printing  at  Hamburgh  or  Altoqa,  when  one  of  the  Emperjr's  ^x^cre/ agents, 
appointed  to  watch  the  German  presses,  discovered  it  and  caused  the  whole 
edition  to  be  seiaed.     This  occurred  last  August.     Three  months  ago  a  sistec 
of  Mr.  Moerrins:  died  at  Hanover,  and  left  her  brother  the  executor  of  her 
will.     Thinking  his  attempt  forgotten  or  forgiven,  he  went  there,  but  was 
immediately,    according    to   the   orders    of  his   Excellency    Field-marshal' 
Bernadotte,  "arrested  and  sent  to  the  Temple,  where  after  an  examination  of 
ten  minutes,  he  was  put  into  the  Cayenne  diligence,  ^.nd  sent  to  Rochefort, 
fiestiised  to  pas§  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  wilds  of  Madagascar,  or  in 
the  pestilential  marshes  of  Cayenne.     His  wife  with  four  children,  is  now  in 
this. capital,  on  her  way  to  Milan,  to  petition  his  Majesty  in  favour  of^ier 
husband^  or  tp  obtain  permission  to  accompany  hitn.  /^ 

.  The  ci'devant  Marchioness  de  Tourvilie,  the  widow  of  the  guillotined 
J^arquis  de  To()irviIle,  received  last  December  from  some  indisci'eet  friend 
JO  England,  this  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  and  the  funeral  sermon  on.  tlic 
Duke  of  Enghien.  Indiscreet  in  her  turn,  she  lent  them  to  some  fj lends, 
whose  indiscretion .  caused  the  ruin  of  them  all.  In  a  domiciliary,  visit 
these  works  were  found  by  the,  police  agents,  and  after  some  researches,  their 
owner  as  well  a^  all  their  readers  were  discovered,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
i^wo,  who  after  some  stay  in  the  revolutionary  purgatory,  the  temple,  were 
<jonderaned  to  the  revolutionary  hell,  Cayenne.  Madam  de  Tourville,  her 
youngest  daughter,  and  four  other  ladies,  died  from  sufterings  or  from 
terror,  before  they  iFeached  their  place  of  embarkation.  What  is  become  of 
tlie  other  victims,  or  how  many  of  them  are  still  alive,  who  knows  or  who 
cares  in  this  humane  and  civilized  nation,  where  the  existence  of  hurnan  be- 
ings is  of  so  little  value  since  our  regeneration,^  May  the  publication  of 
those  anecdotes  deter  other  indiscreet  persons  in  foreign  countries,  from  ex- 
posing their  friends  in  France !  !  !  «  \  . 
Among  other  persons,  whom  the  Emperor  has  p-aciously  permitted  to 
transport  themselves  for  ever  from  France,  is  the  rtgvneratior  La  Fayette." 
His  crime  is,  the  having. taken  in  the  English  newspapers,  Morning  Post 
and  The  Oracle.  Thanks  to  the  interference  of  the  y\^nerican  minister^ 
Philadelphia  is  the  place  of  exile  assigned  him. — Sic  transit  gloria  mu7idi ! 


*  The  first  edition  of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch  was  published  in  De- 
Cjpabcr  1^03,  three  months  before  the  murder  of  the  Duke.     Translation. 
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I 

Legion  or  Honour. 

From  Le$  MouveOes  d  la  Main^  Paris  le  }6  Fioreal^  Yc^r  XIII.  or  Mnj  6tby 
1805.     No,  I  J.    ?.  6,  7,  8,  and  Ui£  Note  P.  9. 

IN  1793  and  1794,  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  honour  or  an  honest 
inan,  ivas  a  term  of  proseription  with  the  revolutionary  raters  of  those  ter- 
rible timeSy  4nany  of  whom  are  now  the  most  disituguished  members  of  our 
IiC«^ion  of  Honour.  This  natural  change  ha?,  no' doubt,  induced  the  honest 
persons  proscribed  during  the  reign  of  horror  to  revenge  themsefves,  by 
callinor  tne  present  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Guillotine.  By  this  name  and  title  arc  they  selected,  not  only  Isy^the 
Royalist  but  by  tlie  Jacobins.  For  the  instruction  of  tbrcign  travellers  wc 
slate,  that  when  they  hear  any  other  appellation,  the  speaker  belongs  to 
neither  nf  these  classes  but  to  a  third,  the  Imperialist^  sprung  from  x\it^ 
source  of  all  factions,  and  who  arc  neither  Aristocratcs  not  Dcm berates. 
Royalists  nor  Republicans,  but  slaves  to  the  present,  as^  they  have  been  to 
former  Kinc^s  of  factions.  Let  it,  however,  be  understood,  that  we  are  too 
patriotic  to  christen  the  worthy  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  of 
the  Alps,  or  of  the  Pyrennees  Knights, of  the  Sainte  Guillotihe, — No,  tKi» 
^tle  belongs  to  our  exclusive  patriots  in  France  alone,  and  hoin  soit  qtd  maly 

pense. 

A  report  is  current,  that  our  dearest  beloved  Emperor^  has  been  advised 

^y  bis  dearest  beloved  Councellor  Talleyrand,  to  render  this  revolutionary 

order  of  knighthood  universal,    by   putting   into   requisition,  each  4n  hi» 

'  turn,  every  lawful  prince,  every  person  eminent  for  talents,  or  elevated  hf 

birjk ^all  over  the  world.     It  is  said,  that  while  somt  of  bur  revolutionary 

knicrh^s  sn'c  offering  in  Europe,  ribbons,  ^les  cordoses-J^  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  others  are  f  mployed  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  to  dub  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  Holkar  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  tb* 
peys  of  Tunis  and  Algiers;  even  the  American  President  will  finally,  Tft 
K)ite  of  his  struggles,  not  escape  the  revolutionary  ribbon.  We  kno^' 
ihat  the  successes  of  the  travelling  and  dubbing  revohitionary  knights  Ife 
Europe,  ha?  been  various.  The  indemnified  c£icff  of  the  House  of  Brai!;- 
€cnbur<yh  and  his  Councellors,  stretched  out  their  necks  and  received  not 
ihc  yo^,  which  many  thought  they  wore  before ; ,  but  the  cordffse  which  we 
have  heard  is  called  at  Berlin  Talleyrand'' s  leading:  string.  Our  refractory  or 
superior  spirit  is,  however,  safd  to  have  been  found  even  ki  Prussia.     The 

old   Field-marshal   M is  stated  to  have  refused   the  revolutionarj 

Aonours  in  a  letter  to  his  Sovereign  of  the  following  tenour : 
••■   '  •  •  I  •-  •  •  • 

"   SiRl, 

««  The  rank  I  occupy  and  the  loyal  orders,  with  which  1  have  been  dc- 
^ratf4  by  your  Majesty's  grand-uncle  and  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
cgnncCf  that  my  services  as  a  soldier,  and  my  fidelity  as  a  subject,  were  ap- 
proved by  these  Sovereigns.  .  Since  your  Majesty's  reign,  i  have  done  no- 
^no"  to  forfeit  such  an  honourable  opinion.  I  cannot,  thercfdrc,  compre- 
pend,  what  could  have  induced  the  foreigner  at  the  head  of  the  French  go- 
Tcrnment,  to  insult  me  with  his  offer  of  having  my  name  registered  among 
those  of  the  French  rebels  and  regicides,  who  support  his  usurpation  after 
l^«nn<r  shared  in  his  crimes,  and  who  are  all  members  of  bis  pretended  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  Permit  me/  Sire,  to  refuse  with  incUgnation,  tliis  ontragc 
•         *    -         -    .  ,.    .    .       Inieaded 


intended  to  disgrace  my  j^ey  hsiirs>  and  to  die  with  unstained  banp4jqr'iU34 
Ibjalty,  as  riaftvp  lived.  Sire,         ' 

,.     "Your  Majesty's  roost  affectionate 

-  *  A^d  dutiful  isubject  and  servant, 
(Signeci)  J^-r »  Fielp-Marshal.** 

But  according  to  report,  eyen  the  oojd  hearts  of  the  .North*  are  fired  with 
indignation  at  an  offer,  or  rather  at  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  revolii* 
tionary  knighthood  by  a  certain  Prin^.  It  is  jsaid,  that  the  spirited  descend- 
ant of  Justanus  Adolphus  IJ.  worthy  to  posses  liis  po.wer  asAv^eU  as  his 
throne,  has  written  to  a  royal  relative,  and  returned  the  orders,  insignia, 
with  which  our  gradms  Sovereign  Napoleon  jthe  First,  has  lately  been  dc-  s 
corated,  not  wishing  tp  wear  an  Eugl^,  they  polluted  or  plumed,  they 
bought  or  sold  !  .    * 

The  letter  which  acpmpanledthc  retnrned  orders,  xs  stated  to  be  as  follows;: 
V  Sir  and  Cousin  I     Equals  by  the  same  high  rank,  lawfully  inherited  from 
our  equally  illustrious  ancestojrs,  ^nd  junited  by  those  tics  of  cdnsanguinity, 
which  in  the  present  critical  times  should  make  us  love  ^acb  otli^r  as  rela- 
tWes,  even  if  policy  prevented  us  from  combating  together  against  usurpa^ 
tion,  as  Princes,  I  never  expected  to  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  (J<j- 
dining  to  wear  any  longer  that  order,   which  your  Majesty  and}  my  grand- 
uncle,    Frederick  the  6reat,    rendered   so  eminently   honourable.     What 
would  this  great  warrior  do,  were  he  upon  the  earth,  to  witness  the  Prussian 
Eagle,  decorating  the  bosom  of  a  Corsican  usurper,  accused  of  th»  mpst 
enormous  cl^imes  ;  and  who  last  year  dragged  almost  from  my  side,  oii  .th« 
neutral  territory  of  my  father-in-law,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  EngWen,  to 
Isiecome  his  midnight  assassin.   He  would  marclTat  the  head  of  200,000  men 
—yes,  At  the  head  of  the  armiles  of  all  the  insulted  or  threatened  monarchies 
of  Ewrope — rtear  the  Eagle  from  this  criminal  who  dishonours  it,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt;     I,  unfortunatfcly,  am  neither  so  powerful,  nor  so  popular^ 
but  no  polluted  insignia^  shaU  degrade  me.     There  shall  never  be  any  thin* 
cvcrmOEC  .between   me  and  the  most  ferociohs   of  men.     Whatever  y^ur 
IVb^jesty's.  ignorant  or  misled  Councellors  may  state  to  the  contrary  ;  ptro- 
^  iFinces,  nay,'  kingdoms  can  never  indemnify  certain  acts,  and  certain  con- 
duct.    Keprieved  Princes  arc  never  pardoned.     No  lawful  Sovereign  caa 
jreign  .in  safety,  as  long  as  usurpation  tyrannizes  France,  and  the  surroundino" 
nations..     He  who  forces  your  Majesty  now  to  this  act  of  humiliation,  will 
jn  some  years  hence  force  you  to  resign  your  crown  to  some  eyil,  daring,  or 
desparate  adventurer  like  himself.    His  usurpation  is  not  safe  and  firm  be- 
fore he  has  immolated  the  last  loyal  subject,  on  the  toiqab  ol  t^  layst  Jegiti- 
mate  Prince.     May  my  alarm  prove  as  unfounded  as  the  step  J  have  taken 
is  painful  to,  &c.  Sec,  &c;  G.  A. 

The  loyal  chief  of  the  proud  House  of  Austria,  to  put  a  step  X6  all  far- 
ther requisitions,  decorated  all  the  Princes  of  his  blood,  and  the  :principal 
rnembers  of  his  nobility  with  the  gplden  fleece,  an  order  which  excludes 
the  acceptance  of  all  other  -Orders,  not  .excepting  that  of  the  Sainte  guil- 
lotine. The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  illuminati  Councellors,  Mantgales. 
at  their  head,  are  all  witho.ut  resistance,  enlisted  in  our  revolutionary  frater- 
nity,' and  wear  our  trircoloured  livery.  The  'Sovereign  of  |vfaples  had  no^ 
.  other  choice  but  to.  fraternize  with  a  French  army  in  hi»  o^pital,  or  with 
Na^polepn  the  First  in  the  chapter  of  an  order.  The  |Cin,gs  of  Spain  and 
Denmark,  the  Electpi^  of  Saxony,  of  Hes^,  and  of  Baden,  and  the  He<^ 
gjCBt  of  Portu£s4  ^T^  ^^  a^qci^tmg  wit^.PurJ]A:kperQr's  iMnbassadors,  who. 
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areorderccl  to  strangle  their  birth,  rank,  and  dimity,  with  his  revolutionary 
Cordon.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  have  not  yet 
been  honoured^  or,  as  many  will  have  it,  insulted  with  any  offers  of  revoke 
tipnary  fraternity,  but  the  Pope  and  the  Queen  of  Etruria  are  already  initiated 
in  all  our  revolutionary  myftefies. 

.  Several  distinguished  foreigners  are  certainly  nominated  in  petto,  but  their 
nomination  will  not  be  pubhflied  before  a- general  pacification.  Among  Brir 
tish  subjects,  Mess.  Fox,  Whitbread^Grey,  Took,  Burdett,  Hardy,  Waith- 
man,  Coqmbc,  and  Stanhope,  are  mentioned  ag  destined  to  wear  the  grand 
pordon. 

The  Sovereign  of  l^olland  who  is  to  be  created  an  Italian  Prmce  under  the 
namepf  Schimmel|>enninkini,  ^yill  be  proclaimed  at  N^iHn,  a  Grand  Officer 
of  the  Order  of  Sainte  Guillotine,  for  which  it  is  said  His  Excdleilcy  Tal- 
Ley  rand  is  to  receive  a  douceur  of  forty  thousand  ducats ! 

Ct  is  stated  that  the  Empress  Josephine  is  to  institute,  an  Order  of  Knights 
of  her  Revolutionary  Garter,  and  that  the  ExrDirector  Barras  is  to  be  het 
firs^  Grand  Officer^ 

The  followine  Queries  have  been  publifhed  at  ShcfHeld,  at  the  price  of 
5s.  per  hundred,  or  one  guinea  per  thoufand,  and  have,  we  underftand, 
been  largely  diftributed  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood.  Feeling,  a.^ 
we  do,  moft  fenfibly,  the  indifpenfible  n«ceffity  of  frequent  and  e^rneft 
exhortations  to  a  regular  attendance  on  Pivine  Wpjihip  ;  l^nowing  the 
very  great  negled,  of  the  lower  claffes  efpecially,  in  the  difchajge  of 
this  imperative  duty;  and  having  experienced  the  fatal  efFefts*  ia  tl»eir 
conduft,  in  the  wide  difFufion  of  irreligion,  ipimorality,  and  all  theic 
•  attendant  vices,  arifmg,  principally  from  fuch  negleft  ;  we  republiiH 
thcfe  Queries,  with  the  view  of  extending  the.ir  circulation,  aua.of  in- 
ducing others  to  reprint  and  diflribute  them,  in  tl^eir  refpeftive  neigV 
bourhoods.  Indeed,  we  are  not  without  a  hope,  that  the  Society  for. 
PROMOTING  Christian  Knowledge,  (an  Inflitution  which. does  £q 
much  honour  to  the  age  and  country)  will  themfelyes  contribmte  effen- 
tially  to  the  accomphihment  of  this  defirable  objeft.  Meanwhile,  we 
cannot  omit  to  return  our  beft  thanks  tq  the  Reverend  ^^tliqr,  whofe 
zeal  has  been  fo  pioufly  difplayed,  and  fo  judicioufly  exerted. 

Twenty  Six  ^uerief^  relative  to  Public  Wwjhip,  By  George  Smith,  A.  M, 
Curate  of  Ecclefall,  and  one/  oS  the  afliftant  Minifter§  of  the  Farifh 
Church  of  Sheffield. 

SINCE  it  has  oftentimes  and  juftly  been  objected  againft  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  exhortations  and  reproofs  from  the  ftdp'ty  on  the  prevalent 
and  iiKreaiing  negleft  of  Public  Worlhip,  that  they  are  heard  only  by 
thofe  who  are  prefent  in  Church,  to  whom  fuch  exhortations  and  reproofs 
are,  therefore,  lead  of  all  applicable  or  neceflary;  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing (hort  Queries  takes  this  method  of  diftributing  them,  (more  efpe- 
cially through  the  extenfive  chapelry  of  Ecclefall-,  which  has  .lately  beea 
committed  to  his  car:?,)  for  private  perufal  at  home:  and  he  earneftly  and' 
afteftionately  requefls,  that  all  perfons  into  whofe  hands  they  may  <;ome, 
will  literally  and  ftriftly  comply  with  the  concluding  requiiitian,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fourth  page.  ^ 

I ,  In  all  the  variety  of  Religions  that  were  ever  difcovered  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earthy  was  there  ever  one  heard  of,  which  did  not  enjoin  on 

iu 
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its  votaries  an  attendance/  at  certain  flated  times^  on  the  PubH^  Worfliip  di 
the  Olyedl  of  that  Religion^  whatever  it  might  be  ? 

2.  Have  not  Travellers  grounded  the  opinion  (whether  true  or  falfe)  pf 
their  having  difcovered  fome  favage  tribes  of  mankind,  who  were  fo  rude 
and  ignorant  as  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  all  religiotK  knowledge  and  fenti-* 
inent>  principally  on  this  circumilance ;  namely,  that  they  could  not  ob- 
ferveamoivg  them  any  figns  of  a  religious  affemblyy  or  trace  to  a  religious 
foarce  any  of  the  peculiar  cufioms  or  ceremonies  which  were  exhibited  iin 
public? 

3.  As,  then,  the  Religion  of  any  nation,  or  of  any  fmaller  diftrid,  pa* 
rilh  or  towriihip,  can  be  no  other  than  the  aggregate  of  the  Religion  of 
the  individuals  who  inhabit  it;  if  a  decided  and  vaft  majority  of  the  inha^ 
bitahts  entirely  negleft  the  Public  Worfhip,  muft  we  conclude  that  fuch 
nation  or  diAri^l,  in  the  proportion  of  that  majority,  is  worfe  than  heathen^ 
having  no  Jleligion  whatever  ? 

Should  it  be  contended^  that  a  religious  principle.,  may  exift  without  a 
religious  profeflion,  that  much  ifnvard  faith,  kumibty  and  dc'votion  of  mndi . 
towards  the  "  Invifible  God,"  may  yet  remain,  (hut  up  in  the  bofoms  of 
thofe  who  habitually  negleft  Public  Wprihip  ;  I  afk,  fourthly, 

4".  If'  we  indeed  feel  thofe  good  difpofitions  towards  the  Divine  Majefty, 
fhall  we  not  rejoice  to  acknowledge,  in  the  moft  public  manner,  our  belief 
ill  Him,  and  our  dependaftce  upon  Him,  and  to  attend  tjiefe  Aflemblies* 
which  are  exprefsly  inftituted  to  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  His  Name. 
.  5.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  a  diiinclination  from  making  a  public 
profelCon  of  our  allegiance  to  the  *'  King  of  Kings,"  by  *'  treading  hia 
Courts,"  have  we  not  reafon  "to  fufpeft  the  reality  of  thofe  inward  good 
difpofitions  towards  Him,  for  which  we  take  credit  to  ourfelves  ? 

6.  Can  thefe  good  difpofitions  long  exift  under  the  continual  reftraint  of 
fccrecy  and  filence  ? 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  do  we  not  find  our  pious  alFeclions  towards  God, 
and  our  benevolent  feelings  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  greatly  enlivened 
and  encreafed  by  the  aid  of  Public,  Social  Worfhip  ? 

8.  However  manifeft  thefe  good  difpofitions  of  the  mind  may  appear  in 
His  fight,  who  "  feeth  the  fecrets  of  the  heart,"  can  our  fellow-creatures 
poflibly  know  thai  we  do  {0  depend  upon  God,  cfr  even  that  we  at  all  be- 
lieve in  Him,  except  by  our  profeflion  of  faitfi  ^nd  devotion  in  public 
worihip? 

.  9.  Will  others  give  us  credit  for  that  Religion,  which  we  ourfelves  are 
afhamed  to  profefs  ?     (Mark  v.  iii.  38.) 

•  JO.  Is  not  the  Fourth  of  the  Ten  Commandants,  of  perpetual  nid- 
ral  obligation ;  equally  fandlioned,  as  the  other  Nine,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Chritti^ii,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewifh  Religion  ?  (Matt.  v.  17.) 

11.  Does  not  the  invariable  praftice  of  ^he  Chriflian  Church,  from  its 
very  firft  foundation,  (as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  A(Els,  and  the 
Epiftles,  and  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiflory,)  of  devoting,  after  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  purpofes  of  Ptiblic  frayer, 
the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  public  Ledures  and  Exhorta- 
tions,  afford  a  moft  fatisfadlory  illuftration  of  this  Commandment ;  and 
prove,  that  this,  at  leaft,  is  included  in,  and  forms  an  eflTential  part  of, 
the  duty  of  *'  keeping  Holy  the  Seventh  Day  V* 

12.  Are  we  not  exhorted  by  the  Apoftle  ''  not  to  forfake  the  afiembKng 
©f  ourfelves  together/'  (Hcb.  x.  25.)  and  invited  to  the  praftice  of  Social 

.    Worfhip 
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Worihip*  b^  a  moft  extnordinar/  promife^  from  the  Anther  oS  ant  Faith  I 
(Matt,  xvixi.  19,  zo.) 

13.  Does  ooft  '« the  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift,** 
which  is  the  peculiar  badge  of  his  difciples,  and  a  ftanding  teftimony  of 
the  truth  of  his  Religion  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  necefiarily  imply  that  *'  we 
come  together  into  one  place  ?" 

.    14.  Jf  it  be  (barely)  poffible^  for  civilized  fociety  to  exift,  by  the  coer- 
cion of  human  laws,  without  the  fandions  of  Religion  ;  would  we  willingly 
cachjEnge*  for  fo  precarious  a  bond  of  ibcial  union,  that  mutual  truft  and 
confidence,  that  infinitdy  fuperior,  and  more  perfed  fecuricy  ^r  the  £&itV 
fill  difcharge  of  all  the  relative  duties  of  focial  life,  (of  ruler  and  fubje^^ 
hofbaod  and  wife,    parent  and  child,  mafter  and  fervant>  friend  and  neigh- 
boor,)  which  arifes  from  a  general  belief  of  the  Chrifcian  Religion*  and  th^ 
practice  of  Chrifcian  Morality,  on  Chriftian  Motives  ?        Bot,^-- 
'    15.  Pally  engaged  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  mnft  neceiiarily  be  in 
Worldly  occupations  during  fix  days  of  the  week;  and  having  fcarcely  any 
Ocher  means  of  religious  aiid  mora(  improvement  than  what  the  Sabbath 
affords;  would  not  a  general  ignorance,  dtfbslief,  and  difregard  of  tbi^ 
Do^rines  and  Duties  of  6hriftianity,  be  the  infallible  consequence  of  a 
general  negleA  of  Public  Affsmblies  of  Chriftian  Worship  and  Lnftfuftion} 
'16%  Suppoiing,  even,  that  you  were  fo  well  informed,  that  y<Hk  coaM 
learn  nothing  at  Church,  but  what  you  already  know ;  have  we  not  aii  con-* 
dnuai  need  to  have  the  important  truths  of  Religion  refrefiied  in  our  mc- 
flfeories*  and  to  be  nmMgd  of  our  duty  ^ 

17.  If  you  ftay  away  from  Church  avowedly  on  this  plea,  will  not  they 
who  ftand  moft  in  need  of  infcrudion  and  admonition>  be  the  fiift  to  avail 
chemfeives  of  the  fame  excofe  ^ 

i8.  Are  any  fo  likely  to  fancy  that  they  know  every  thin^as  they  who 
know  nothing?  Are  any  fo  impatient  of  counfel  and  corrc6lion,  as  fools  f 

Certain,  therefore,  as  it  is,  that  our  attendance  on  Public . Wotihip; 
however  frequent  and  regular,  is  not  the  whole  of  our  dBty,-^far,  vttf 
from  it !— r{Ifat.  i.  1 1 — 17.  Ps.  f;o.  Prov.  xv.  8,  X3ti.  17,)  the  true  anfwer  to 
the  firft  Nine  of  the  foregoing  Oucties  abundantly  proves,  even  to  thofo 
wiKim  the  foilowix^  Four  may  not  have  their  jpropei-  influence*  that  the  ge« 
neral  difiblntion  <^  all  jeligious  afT^mblies  in  any  nation,  pariih^  or  to#n^ 
ihip,  would  conftitute  m  itfelf  a  virtual  (fay  rather  a  complete)  renunci^ 
QOD,  jiot'only  of  ail  reiigioiis  prdfe{Iion>  but  of  Setigion  itfelf,  diftinc- 
tively  coniidered  as  a  national  or  provincial  charaAeriitic,  as  a  geneittl  o^ 
public  concern  :  and  the  true'  anfwer  to  the  lad  Five,  'from  the  i^ch  t^  the 
18th  incTufive^  equally  proves  that  the  breach  of  the  Fourth,  more  per- . 
haps  than  of  any  other  fingle  Commandment,  will  unaivt>idably  lead  to 
the  breach  of  all  others. 

19;  Is  it  not  thtri  very  inconfiftent  in  any,  ro  pretend  to  lament  the  ftfO- 
gttik  of  infidelity  and  vice  in  the  world  at  large,  or  aiuong  their  own  im- 
mediate neighbours  in  particular,  and  to  be  zealous  for  iht  promotion  of' 
tfaofe  principles  of  Religion  and  Morality,  which  arc  the  only  fure  fotmday 
ifon  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  Society,  and  yet  habrtu^ly  to  negleft 
the  Public  Worlhip'  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  peculiar  Ordinance  cff 
Chriftianity?  (Ifaiah  Iviii;  13',  14.) 

ato-  Docs  not  every  one  whohabitually,  01:  at  any  time  wkhout  juft  ctafe, 
phf^tB  hifafeif  ftom  Public  Worlhip,  cOntrilMrte.  his  mmcift  proportion* 
namtlyy  that  of  an  indivivhial,  towards  a  fubflantial,  and  pra^cal,  and 
ical  abolition  of  the  ^abbath^  in  the  place  wher^  he  refides^  (^^og^  the 
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red  lettered  name  xnay  dill  remain  in  the  calender)  and  towards  the  a^lo^l 
diliolution  of  that  particular  affembly,  of  which  he  js,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
member  :  in  other  words^  does  he  not  contribute  his  utmoft  perfonal  (hare 
(to  fay  nothing  of  the  influence  of  example)  toyvards  ihe  prododioa  of 
tho{\?  lamentable  coflfequences,  which  would  follow  the  general  difToiatioki 
of  all  religious  aifemblies,  and  the  (otal  abolition  of  the  Lord's  day  ? 

2,1.  Is  not  the  whole  of  every  religious  ailembly,  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  made  up  of  individuals  ?  , 

This  very  important  and  fuiidamental,  howev<5t  fimple  obfervation  is  not 
fiifficrently  attended  to-  Few  are  Tufficiently  aVt'are,  that  by  ftaying  aWajr 
from  Church,  they  arc  each,  fubtrading  one  from  a  number  which  ik 
compofed  wholly  of  units ;  and  that  the  difference  bet,ween  the-largeftandL 
ima,lleft  congregation,  depends  entirely  on  the  prefence  or  abfen<^e  of  iingle 
individuals.  ^  ^ 

22.  Does  not  the  fhameful  remiflhefs  of  many  members  of  the  eft>.jli(hed 
Church,  in  their  atcei^dance  oh  its  Public  Ordinances,  lead  the  Diilenter$ 
to  a  millaken  confidence,  in  the  comparative  increafe  of  their  numbers ; 
concluding,  not  without  fomc  reafon,  ^hat  **  they  who  are  not  with  us,  are 
iig«inft  us  ?" 

^3.  Are  not  the  fuperior  zeal  and  conftancy  of  Sectaries  in  general,  la 
a,ttendtng  on  their  refpedive  and  particular  forms  and  places  of  Public 
Worihip,  a  reproach  to  many  who  pretend  to  be  not  only  members,  but 
friends' of  the  Church  of  England,  and  even  alimirers  of  her  fuperlatively 
excellent  fervices  of  Public  Worfhip,  and  yet  feldom  comt  within  her 
walls. 

24.  Are  the  excufes  of  diftance,  roads,  weather,  health,  of  works  of 
charity,  or  unavoidable  necessity,  by  which  the  attendance  of  the  most 
regular  may  be  occaiionally  interrupted,  fuch  as  they  could  confcientouily 
urge,  and  would  he  influenced  by,  in  matters  of  far  inferior  weight  and 

.  importance  ? 

25.  To  hear — "  the  Gofpel  preached  to  every  creature;**  to  hear — what 
the  Wil'eft  i'agies  of  antiquity  could  never  teach,  cor  themoft  lei^rned  fophiil 
of  the  prelent  day  can  now   demonllrate,  except  by    the  li^ht  which  ia 

^borrowed  from  Revelation, — the  glad  tidings  of  pardon  'for  paS  fins,  upon 
tlje  terms  of  fincere  repentance  and  renewed  obedience.-^—lhe^  proraife  of 
Cod's  Holy  Spirit,  "  to  help  our  infirmities."  and  the  alFurance  of  a  joyfu! 
xefuftedion  Jo  EverialUng  Life,  through  the  merits  of  a  crufified  and  tri- 
umphant Saviour;  is  not /this  the  moft  interertfng  employment,  tliatcan  pol^ 
libly  engage  the  human  mind  ?  If  thele  are  iubje«Sls  *«  which  even  th« 
Angels  defire  to  look  into,*'  are  they  not,  "  worthy  of  all. acceptation**  and 
aattention  of  men  ?  ,  . 

,26.  Can  they  who  take  no  delight  in  the  fpiritu?!  '•  fervicc  of  ,th(e  fiuttc- 
tuary"  hefe  below,  exjpecl  to  be  qualified,  by  any  fudden  change  at  iheir 
deceafe,  for  the  bappin^fs  of  Heaven,  for  the  employments  and  enjoy- 
Ibcnts  o(  the  Bkffed,  *'  in  the  General  Affemfbly  and  Church  of  the  Firit" 
born,  and  to  receive  plciafttl!'«  from  the  Society  of  Angeis  and  Areh-Angeis, 
In  the  immediate  prefence  of  God,— even  could  they  be  admitted  there  ? 
Pi^ad^  thcfc  quekions  i^elL  Re-pcrufc  them.  Put  down  witfh  pen  er 
pencil,  or  pVonoance  out  of  your  own  mouth,  a  diiiinfl  and  (pecific 
anfwer  to  every  pne  of  them  in  fucceffion.  Yes,  or  No,  according  to  your 
ctmfcientc  ;  atid-^wrn;*- — -Ije  your  future  condud  on  this  moA  ii^iportanc 
fubjed,  regulated  by  the  dec iiion  of  your  own  cool  and  4inbiafli(3<i.  ^g- 
mttkt    iMxtHxi^  th\  iSk.  Z2,  foTQierpart;.  Johuxiii.  17.) 

•  '     POETRT. 
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POETRY. 


TO  TH£  SOJTOR. 


Sift 


I  SEND  you  a  tnfle  that  ^as  written  fome  years  ago,  and.  fuggefted; 
I  believe,  by  the  "  Needy  Knife-grinder*'  of  your  illuflrioas  pre- 
deccflbr,  the  original  Anti- Jacobin.  Whatever  may  becomf  of  the  fen- 
timent,  the  fapphic  metre. feems  to  Be  pretty  coltreft.  We  muft  fupppfe  a 
philofophical  Jacobin,  who  had  been  contemplating  with  rapture  the 
xaaiTacres  at  Lyons,  La  Vendee,  &c.  And  that  ibon  after,  «ori  conftderin^ 
the  fattf  of  a  Goofe  that  had  been  rpafted  and  eaten  in  the  houfe  of  a  loyal 
^entlemanj  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  poetic-patriotic  whinings. 

BENVOLI0. 

Sapphia^s  Ldmerttat  'en  of  a  Jacobin  on  the  demolition  of  a  roafitd  Gooje, 

Scaly  Goofe-gander,  what  a  fad  milhap's  this! 
Innocent  throat  cut — ^not  a  friend  to  fave  thee. 
While*  cruel  coofc,  fans  pity,  Goofey  gander. 

Sticks  on  a  vile  fpit. 

Scaly  Goofe-gander,  whither  art  thou  wander'd?* 
Not,  as  thy  bard  fings,  iii  a  lady's  chamber; 
Tho'  to  that  room  thy  pretty  fnowy  plumes  jmay-    ,    . 

Pafs  in  a  down  bed. 

Pluck'd  are  thy  plumes.  ^11  lilly  bright  and  fhiny. 
Now,  alas !  e'en  thy  merry-thought's  a  fad  thought ;      . 
And  the  dear  breaft-bone,  fye  upon  the  tyrant,       . 

Turn'd  to  a  fkip-jack; 

This  the  proud  tyrant's  little  boys  and  girls  took,  . 

Making  it  fkip  where  thou,- alas !  devoured  waft. 
Cobler,  how.eou'dft^hou  pitylefs  fupply  wax 

For  fuch  a  fdui  deed? 

Jacobins  thee  would  not  abufefogrofsly,       _- 
Tender-are  their  hearts — regicides  and  atheifts  .       *      '     -• 
Melt  at  each  downfall  of  a  bug  or  loufc 

Deftroy'd  by  the  tyrants.    . 

Shortned  are  thy  days,  pretty  Goofey-gander-,  •     -     :w.. 

Waddle  thou  ne'^er  (halt  any  more,  nor  henceforth  •  - 

Strut  a  grand  grey  Goofe  over. Gharley.mc^un tains  , 

liifiingaj?  all  kings.  .        .. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE.  .     . 

WE  have  been  given  to  undcrltand  that  a  Seco5id  Patftphkl.  ffom*  tfeer 
pen  of  AscHiNEs,  on  the  I'ubject  ,of-the  treatment  experienced,  by  Sir 
Home  PopHam,  has  been  ready  for  publication  upwards  of  a  mortt|i  \.  hisk 
the  author,  from  an  idea  that  fome  extraordinary  fiaiem^iHsvHhrdi  it  cQiit; 
tained,  ni,igljt  inrluence  the  Committee  appointed  to  Confidcr  4be  whole  of 
the  dotunifnts,  refufed 'to  let  it  be  delivered  liH  they  Had  ciime  itq^h^ir 
decision.  The  report  that  it  has  h^idw  sujipressed,  is  therefote  totally  void 
-jpf  Toundatioii. 


^  TO  OUR  READERS.  ^ 

_ '  The  death  of  one  of  the  principal  Contributors  to  this  Work,  and  the 
illnefs  of  anothef,  have.rendered  it  indifpen fitly  neceflary  for  poftponing 
the  Political  View  of  Europe,  which  ought  to  have  beea  prefixed  to  the 
*»rcfbnt  Volume. 
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f«ription  of  in  Rec't  Cyclopaedia,  53. 
Jirftf,  imperfe£Uy  detailed  in  Ree's  Cyclo- 

pt|dia.  51. 
Betty  (Mafter)  biographical  memoirs  of; 

foHyofthe  attempts  to  panegyrize  him, 

191. 
■I  his  firil  performance  in  London  po- 

etically defcribed,  a03. 
Bible,  laborious  compilation  on  the  word, 

39,  53. 
Blag^»  F.'Efq.  edition  of  the  Spe6bitcr  by, 

commended,  308*  ^        <    • 

Booker,  Dr.  cenfure  of  his  poem  of  <*  To- 
bias," 423,  424. 
Boumonville,  the  notoriety  of,  to  be   attri- 
buted only  to  his  imprifonment  in  Auftria, 

496. 
Bon,  diftinguiOtetl  for  bis  brarery  in  Italy 

and  Egypt,  496 . 
Brand,  Hannah,  her  denial  of  fome  tenets 

of  the  Bible,  3os. 
Bread,  high  price  of,  convcrfation  on  that 

fubjeft,  )07. 
BriiTot,  bis  plan  of  Municipalities,  the  caufe 

of  his  downfall^  490. 
Bmwn,  Dr.  account  of,  376;,thefub3eds 

of  bis  fermons  ftated,  ib.  recommenda'^ 

tion  of  the  fame,  381* 
Buonaparte,  the  cbara^er  of,  compared  with 

that  of  Charlemagne;    his  hyiiocrify  and 

ufiirl^tion  of  the  crown,  481. 
Buonaparte,  his  addrefs  to  the  Maltefe  on 
.  ttking  pofleflion  of  their  ifland,  ftriftuies 

on,  5,  6 ;  bis  patronage  of  the  Arts  and 

of  Letters  before  the  year  1708  and  7. 

'  '  ,  a£ts  and  cundn^  of,  in  I8O2, 

347,  348. 


ure  of  the  attempt  to  oompm  him  wh)l 
Philip  fd  Macedon,  ib. 

Burdon,  Mr.  panegyrics  of  j  on  Baonapaite^ 
407;'  calumny  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  at 
Acre,  40g;  his  general  efUmate  of  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  410 :  fummary  of 
his  biography  of  Buonaparte,  4  it 

Byrfa,    remarks  oA  the  part  of  Carthage 

•  conftituted  by,    107;     figntfieation   of, 
107,  109. 

Byrfa  of  Virgil,  remarks  on  the,  3JI,  333. 


«>*• 


-,  compared  with  Cromwell  by 

.  Mr.  Burdon,  405  ;  refleftions  on  his  mar- 
riage lyith  Mad.  Beauharnois ;  his  treat- 

<  merit  of  that  lady,  ib*  account  of  the 
commencement  of  his  vi6iorious  career; 
exaggeration  of  his  atchievement  at  ,t|ie 
bridge  of  Lodi  by  M.  Burdon ;  ib.  ftric- 
tures  on  his  conduft  on  that  occaiion, 
400;  recital  of  his  fevere  meafnres  to 
Conciliate  obedience  in  Italy,  ib  remarks 
OB  his  letter  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
407  ;  inftanccs  of  his  favage  ferocity  of 

'  temper,  ib.  his  taciturnity  miibken  for 
tnodeftv*  corrected,  407,  4o8;  infolence 
of  his- proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 

7  Cairo,  ib.  his  expedition  to  Acre,  dread- 
ful anecdotes  of,  403,  409.;  of  his  merits 
ttthebgttle  of  Marengo,  410;  obferva- 
tionson  his  govecnflftent>  410,  4 il  ;  iail- 


C, 


A. 

Calvin's  works,  retnarks  on  them ;  nature 
of  their  contents,  3a7t  saS;  the  authof 
proved  to  have  bsen  a  leveller,  437. 

Calvlnifm,  principles  of,  explained  bjrDr.* 
Hill,  336,  feq. 

*  and  Arminianifm,  dfficulties  aid- 

hereingto,  on  the  fubjed  of  falvatlon; 
flri^res  on  them  &c.  339, 340. 

,  obje6bons  made  to  that  fyftem» 

040 ;  liberty,  definirion  of,  accordip^  to, 
ib.  reference  drawn  between  that4odri|ie 
and  that  of  the  Neceflarians,  ib.  objec 
tions  to  the  Calvinillic  fyftem,  aigumencs 
oppofed,  &C,  240,  341  ;  reafoning  of  Dr. 
Hill  on  the  fane,  ib.  further  remarks  on, 

320,  321. 

Calviniftic  fyftem,  fupported  by  Dc  Hill,, 
351,.  (fee  alio  Hill  Dr.)  its  abfimlity 
proi^d,353. 

Carthage,  origin  of  the  name  of  that  city 
inveftigatcd,  107  ;  refutation  of  its  deri<* 
vatioB  from  a  Grecian  lburce»  ib..  • 

eaflas,  M.  caufe  of  his  TVavels  in  Iftria  and 
Dalmatia,  380,  387. 

,  account  of  a  dangenous  voyage  of, 

from  the  depredations  of  the  banditti ; 
.  narrow  efcape,  &e.  400, 4oi, 

Catholics  of  Ireland,  remarks  on  the,  9,  xo- 
,  their  proportion  of  to  ibe  pro* 


teflants,  149« 

» Irilh,  their  Aatemcnt,  r^mariiaoii 
their  condu6i,  &c.  11. 

Catholifm,  nature  of  red6n^tion,.drawm 
from,  334. 

Catholic  church,  the,  cruelty  of,  437;  is 
favourable  to  democracy  as  well  as  me- 
narehy,  430 ;  fiscal  projea.  of  in  msi 
iis.pcmicioufnefs,  431.   . 

Catholic,  petition^  the,  letter  »on  the  fub- 
je£^  of,  434  ;  dangers  arifing  from  grant- 
ing it,  425,  435,    .  . 

Cathelics-in  England,  the,  hinis  refpeaing, 
443.  .  .     . 

Ccnforatc  in  China,  dcfcribed,  72fc     ,     . . 

diaraaer  in  private  life,  and  its  confeqvcn^ 
CCS,  obfcrvatiohs  oathe,  97 »,  ^81..  ^  . ._ 

ClMFsider^ 


Character^  di/f«reiice  between  the  French  and 

Sngliib>  with  reijiecetb  taxeii,'  453. 
Charlemagne  aad  Buonapartej.attemptf  at  a  pa- 
rallel between  them,  4S0. 
Charlemagne,  his  manner  of  governing  in- 
^  finitely  Aiperior  to  Hiatof  Buonaparte,  482 ; 
ills  violent  refolution  againft  the  Saxons, 


Indtx^  601 

^  vegetation,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 

Coalitions,  thoughts  on,  395. 

Coleman,  objeft  of  his  million  to  Ireland, 

17 ;  his  death  for  high  treafon,  ib. 
Confeilion  of  Faitbt  fpecimen  of  on  the 

fubje£kof  preddlination;238.         ■      /j 


^o  had  revolted;  his  cruel  treatment  of   ,  Confinahle  and  unconfinabie  lii^illances,  le- 


Rodguad,  Duke  of  Triuli,  484 ;  account  of 
Jhis  expediti*n^o  S|)ain,  485  \  the  policy  of 
Jiis  journey  to  Rome,  ib.  $  his  butchering 
45,00  Saxon  prifonera,  firailar  to  the 
recent  atrocityof  Buonaparte  at  Jaffa,  486  ; 
his  charafter  as  it  is  given  by  Voltaira,  487. 

Chinefe,  religion  of  the,  134. 

Chinefe  women,  the  treatment  of  the,  a 
proof,  that  China  ranks  but  low  on  the 


marks  on,  9a. 
Conftituti'^n  of  China,  fee  Ckifui.  i^ 

Controveilies  religious,    ftatement  of  pT. 

Hill,  of  the  Arian,  Socihijui,  1  riniurian>« 

&c.  8rc.  233. 
Convention  between  the  French  and  Bata- 

Tian  republics,  347. 
Convivialit)  in  China,  curious  mode  of  ez« 

preifmg,  09. 


icalecfeivilization,  08;  the  employment     Cora-trade,  the,  ably  difcuiTed,  80$ 


cf,  in  ploughing,  and  in  her  domeftic 
circle,  ib-  their  fmoaking  of  tobacco,  09 ; 
manner  of  their  difpofal  in  marriage,  fi- 
inilar  to  flavery,  ib.  .      , 
CbiiiA,  barbarous  laws  in,  refpeflinjc  fuf- 
^      pefhed  murder,  '09,  7o;  frequency  of  iii- 
^mticlde  and.fuicide  in,  .70;  puerility  of 
tbeamufements  in  that  country,  70, 71 ; 
language  and  fituation  of,  curious  Re- 
count concerning  the,  ^0  ;  hiftorical  re- 
cords of,  their  complete  and  regular  feries 
&c.  ib.  remarks  on  the  conftitution  of,  ^ 
pfmts  of  the  foveretgn,  &c.  71,  72  ;  cen- 
forate  defcribed,   ib.   refle£^ions  on   the 
criminal  code  in,  ib.  remarkable  trial  for 
homicide,  73,  77» 
Chinefe  Government,  their  fufpicious  con- » 
du6b  to  ftrangers,  i33  ;  liberality  of  fome 
.  ojF  its  individuals    to  the  Embafiador*s 
fuite,  141. 
..Cluaefe,  or  magic  lantern,  defcription  of 

the,  351. 
'Choice,    libfrty  of,    defcribed  in  Calvin's 

fyftem,  340,  341. 
**  Chrijtian  Ohfifyer$f'  the,  remarks  on  the 
objed  of,  3 19V  ^he  fcft  proved  to  be  Cal- 
viniftic,  320;  expofure  of  their  aceufa- 
tions  againft  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review, 
ib. 
•*"Cihriftian  Obfervers,"  the,  ignorance  of, 
'  proved,  .322,    323;      their    accufation 
againft  Dr.  Gleig,  refuted,  321,  825,3295 
.  ihort  account  of  their  chara^r,  329. 
Chriftianity,  the  imporiance  of,  conGdered 
as  a  **  republication  pf  natural  religion," 
and  as  a  "  method  of  faving  (iuners," 

23i« 

Church  of  England  accofed  of  rigid  ad- 
herence to  Calvanifm,  174 

CKurch  of  Scotland,  fentiments  on  the,  152. 

Claflical  learning,  proof  of  its  advantageifj  at  an 
early  age,  465. 

Clay-Marie,  on  the  analyiis  of,  418. 

Climates,  northern,    iufcrenc.s  refpe£ling 


Comwallis,  Lord,  conciliating  condu^  qI(^ 
towards  the  Irifli  Papifts,  i5;  inefficacj- 
of  that  treatment,  10;  deuils  of  his 
journey  to  Paris,  348 ;  account  of  hit 
negociation,  648,  349.  « 

Covenant  ChriftSan,  condition  of  the,,  col- 
lected, 337  ;.coniideration  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  357. 

Cow-Pox,  addrefs  on  the  fubje^  of  inocu- 
lating ^e,  304.  , 

Cqxe,  Mr.  the,  talents  of,  for  poetry,  dif- 
tnguiihed  for  their  elegance,  420,  421; 
proof  of  his  conjugal  tenderaefs,  ib.  fpe- 
cimen of  a  ]KLtrioric  fong  by,  422;  in^ 
Aance  of  his  happineis  as  aa'  epigram-^ 
m&tift,  423.  .       : 

Cmelties,  wilful.  Inflicted  on  animals  for  tho 
•  purpofe  of  experimt-nts,  animadTniion  oa 
the,  874. 

Cruelty,  ferocious,  of  tho  Jews,  to  theCana* 

:    aites,  corre6l  explanation  of  the,  207. 

Cucciha,  explanation  of  that  ceremony,  %^ 


D. 


Dalmatians,  the,  proved  to  be  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  Romans,  388,  398;  hatred 
between  them  and  the  MorlaChians,  ib. 

Dancing,  obfervations  on,  I44. 

David,  the'pfalms  o^  tranilated .  by  Mr« 
Cottle,  ably  executed,  301.   . 

Decency,  fentiments  on;  allufions  to  the 
want  of  modd^y>in  the  Mon^y  He* 
viewers,  102, 108. 

Delicacy,  female,  coniidered  In  a  peU(hc4 
ftate  by  travelling ;  eenfureof,  &c.  375. 

Defmond,  Earl  of,  account  of  his  frequent 
rebellions  and  death,  17. 

Divinity,  the  fyftem  of,  its  importance  de- 
fcribed, 229. 

Duelling,  its  repioliylion,  ojn the occanon*b£ 
the  dtath  pf  Qen.  HaznUton,  191..  \     • 
.  Mm  •    '       *        JEdinliurgh 


\ 


6oa 


fnii 


4Xn 


Ice.  ibii 


^iiAurg^  Re«iewera»  remirkr  on  t}ic> 
ii^aftice  to  ftutbiftfs  in  genera^  %%  \  de- 
fence ofDr.Thotfifon  agaiiril  the,  8S,o5  \ 
proof  •(  thdr  wilful  diftortion  of  the  text 
of  an  adthor;  90. 

Br.  Thornton's  fyftem  of  Chcmiftry,  uhl- 
Tt-rCiUy  apptored  of,  except  by  tbefe  Re- 
viewera,  %%.\  explanatioji  of  their  con- 
duft,  89,  9t.;  htodfoine  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  own  eiton,  03,  05. 

Vdinbargft  Renew,  gen£r%kovfi:nrkt'ionsdn 
its  contents,  fpirit,  &C*  ^^  909«  :>10, 

fill. 

Edbcatioti  of  females,  thoughts  on  the,  14a. 

^udltibn,  importance  of,  in  general,  4lt ; 
modern  (breign  laA^tAi^  recommended 
to  a  youiq;  Princeft,  ib.  proficiency  in 
the  iine  aits  not  reqiiifite  fot  a  foTereign, 
ib  nccefflty  of  a  fov^reign  beihg  acquaitit- 
'ed  wUh  human  nature  and  hiftbry  of  the 
country,  ib.  impdrtaiice  of  biftory  to  a 
fovereigii,  Abd  ftiidures  Oh  Hume,  41^, 
444;  eseenenoe  of  religion  in  fonbing 
theebiraAer»  &c»'4U,  416. 

V^ypt.  motivca  of  the  French  Dire^lory  for 

.  inYAdirtt*  7, «. 
tleaion,  the  doailne  oft  ably  canvafTedx 

M9. 

Elegy,  a  politial  p»ro^y»  a>8,  2JiS. 

SmaneMkcon,  (ftthoUc,  the importmce of, 
CbAfitterifd,  a»3  ;  pretenfions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholii^s  of  Ireland,  284 ;  grounds 
tor  oppf>fiilt  »^  ^-  t*""^'  ^'  ^^  ^^^^^ 


r. 


J^Uh,  iufttficfltfton  by,  mveftigated,  33B» 
Ja^,  the  inefficacy  o^,  expkuncd^  isd. 
Favour. tes  of  jprinces,  evils  anting  (rom  the 

Influence  of,  414. 
Finances  •f  France  coadu6^  with  fraud  to 

the  public,,! 04. 
Fitzgerald's,  dreadful  rebellion  of  the»  ia 

Ireland,  '7.  .      ^ 
Fla^  pi 'At,  utility  of  hs  culture  to  Irelftiii, 

*^«  07' 
ForeiVs  of  France^  inialubrious  tSSfix  of  ftdr 
deftitidiony  for  the  buttding  oi  gUO'^boats, 

Fox^  Mr-  view  of  ^conduift  and  polhicat 

pr  nctplesof,  295,  990. 
l^Tancej  account  Of  its  expenditun^  ^iiy. 
Frtiidi  oatloiii  reafons  for  its'iiavifigoveiooin# 
^    financial  obAacleSy  45(o« 
French,,  motives  of  the,  in  undertaking  the 
. .  expedition  to  Egypt  deficibed^  0. 
FilencH  foldiers,  contraft  between  tbeife  and 

the  Roman  foldiCn,  491  \  cmdty  of  ta*. 
.^   foncer,  ib.  *  ' 

Fdad>  the«  patriotic,  fbatemdit  of,  907.. 


C. 


Gtt,  thehia£toeof  Ha  inbabituits  by  the 
EQglilhandScotch forces^ refdted,  «,  10; 
hiflorical  afleitiona  on  the  ^Basm^  ib. 


«•  Catholic  EmftnCtpation."  oblcni^ions    <knius,  thb  patronage  of  men  fltf> 


•n  the  teft  oath,  asa,  a87 ;  rtfleaions  bn 
the  afcendancy  either  of  the  Roman 
Cathotcs  or  Froteffamts,  Sf8.  394 »  on 
the  ftatement  of'iho  acknowledged  doc- 
trines of  the  Homiih  Church,  a89. 

-,  Engliihf  fee  Great  Britain. 


■<■»'■ 


Epigrams,  »i  4 ,  tS  & . 

Epifcopac^,  ttriauies  on  tMe  llWine  right 

of,  303. 
Epifcppalians  and  Pre(byteriaiis,  cowroveHy 
between  tht,  eiplatncd  by  D.  Martin, 

fiptfcoplilians  in  Scotland,  remftrks  6n  them 
17a ;  declaration  of  that  church  t«».  fub- 
fcribe  the  thirty-mine  articles  of  the 
Church  of  EnglSindi   173. 

fi|uiToque,  a  poem^  in.  -    . 

txtun  incide<it  to  divines;  probability  of 
their  origin,  &e.  »o5. 

Kiikinp,  ifr.  dtoraaur  of,  defcribcd  by  Dr. 
.  Martin,  35. 

TEvangcIicrf  Migii^nc,  oVjc^of  the,  430; 
dcfcription  of  rfieihodtfiical  preachers, 
IJh  iiifciwicff  thenu  dfcwn,  430,  437 ; 


mended  to  forereigns,  415. 
GifTofd,  hfr.  his  trinlUtioiioffo'vettalcc^ 

pared  with  that  by  Mr.  Marlh,  ss,  a4i 

fuperiority  pf  the  former  proved,  33,  -30. 
»  Mf .  falfely  chargiM  of  repiefentiof 

cannibalifm,  pra^ifed  ijrt  Egypt,  9<&»  iB9. 
Gleig,  Dc  thefermmis  of,'dittarted  b^  the 

*•  ChrifUan  Obfcrvcr,*'  321 5  high  ciianu:- 
.  terof^  320,  397» 
Globes,  u%ofthe,  ezplahisd,  1S3. 
Goipel,  the  tfoMne  of  ezplainieti,  17^. ..' 
Grace,  inrilible,  enquiry  in  the  operat'oB^ 

of,  ZS9.  ' 

Gray's  Elegy,'  written  in  a  cbui-cb-^rdr 

.  translated  in  Latih ;  by  fchxwl-bey^'coix^ 

mendationo£»  443,440. 
Ci«^t  Britsifi,  hihabitluits  of,  tlicir  dnnObr, 

1S4. 
Orehi^Ile,   lord;  prefbnt  com^C^ili  7A 

>|0. 


HttdBcki^ 


4l. 


fyAetn  In  eycry  Jn#ance  prored,  464, 166 1 
fingular  remaHt  on  the'^^es-^fi'naftoral 


^(9iducks»  th^ir  miferable  ftate  de'cribed) 
390 ;  the  r  chara6ler^  ib.       ^ 

l^tj\  late  yom^  mferioritx  of,  to  hs 
4t.icr  pbedcaYciniriohs,  333  ;  hi»  maiihcr 
iDentpared  with  that  of  towper,  s8a, 
i84 ;  plan  of  his  '*  Triumph  of  Mufic,'* 
«Hd  obfeTv.ttionr  on  an  arrogant,  para- 
jioxical  afllerttbn,  89^>  385. 

Hainitton,  General,-  fuaeral  oration  intne* 
mory  of,  190 ;.  his  charaHer,  ib. 

|Hlawk<irian  c6ntrover!y,  tl^e,   obfervations 
^  ^  Mr.  Polwhele  on,  348,  442. 

f^^,  ezf^anatipn  of,   according  to  Hut- 
■  tbii's  tnebry,  21 1,  ii4. 

Hebrew  ton^ue»  aniinadveriions  on  the 
i|;;iiorance  of  the  critics  of  the,  I07>  feiq 

'fjeretics,  cuftom  of  the  ancient,  (o  dlfbr 

'  p'<ii%g:es  in  the  Bible,  Vto^- 
'  Hilt,"  Dr.  theolog  cai  infjtitutes  by,  225. 

HHU  1^*  bis  fupportof  the  CaKimftciyr- 


•ifire,  a66,  *^8  ;  his  ftfange  and  cpnKifed 
reraarJc  on  the  thlitylnlnc  aitidesi  *3Li^» 
170  f  obfervations  oh  the  attriGutes  of  ^d 
ziiy  on  rederhptioh,  27.1 ;  his  attachment 
to  the  tonftitntioj?^  of^tbat  church;  ^^of 
which  he  is  a  mtrrabe'r-  ftri^ures  oh  i:, 
»73*  »7S- 
Hiftonographcrs  of  the  Chincfe  empire,  na- 
ture  or  their  duty,  72. 

Homicide,  trial  for,  in  China,  remailcablc 
account  of  a,  73,77.  ^  -ftftun  .'*~^*? 

Hofea,  the  prophety  of,  in  what  light  to  be 
Tiewed,  199}.  proper  names  occurring  in, 
expIai>ation  of  the,  ^9,  zoo. 

Hofea  tranllated  by  BiSop  Horflcy,  ilria«ret 


on  the  criticifm  of,  197,  jioa.  . . 

Puttonian  Mieorj ojfUeear^V'iSfu^ 
214. 


f'» 


t. 


tem,  and  rerj^'On  of  thai  predeftinati  n 
defended  i>y  Taylor  of  Norwich,    351 ;--..,.   ^,.      >       *. . 
his  mifreprcfcntatlon   of  the  iVrminian    Wanticide  in  phuia,  .f^^^  -. 

fyftem;  353 ;  cbnfideration  of  convcriion     fA^!«t|<»">  accurate  qp^tjon  pi,  239, 
and  regcncrat.on,  854;  of  juftitetion,     J«.J'rigpn9f  %t«^nptufes,  jpz.  .    - 

mitruCtion  <  ywt^i,  requij-ing  accuracy  in 

ftatements,"  itft. 
Infirud^oh, '  good  qt^ificatlpns  .for,  united 
with  paternal  afie&iba,  their  influence.     ' 
Infurreftioijs  in  C^iina,  rarity  of,,  131  j  diiaf> 

if€tio^,  prefent,  account  of  the,  131. 
Intelligence,  literary,  iii.i 
Interpolations  in  the  holy  fcripturet,  ftrictures 

on,  2«5,  2o6. 
Invalids  of  the  army  and  navy,  propoiitiou  kit 
fuppoptlug  thi,  419,  42<}, 

Invafion,  nece^ity  of  iuurcafing  our  dii^iolablc 
force,  againft,  300. 

Ireland,  depraved  ftate  of,  reported  by  a  feci«t 
committee  of  the  Englifh  Houf<i  of  Com- 
ipons,  16  \  milTion  of  an  agent  At>m  Eng- 
land in  179 1,  to  the  treafonable  aflembly, 
tjie  Catholic  Coqimittec,  17  i  recommended 
as  the  mott  preferable  country  for  etUbliih-t 
ing  an  inftitiition  of  *«  Mortil  ^nd  phyfical' 
Geography,**  by  Dr.  Patterfon,  61,  £►»;  pw- 
feience  given  to  London  tbrthis  purpofe,  ib. 
Icaicity  of  wood  in,  63  j  the  changes  of  the 
cliniatc  inthat  countiy  conftdered;  inquiry  in* 
to  the  various  opinlofu  refpeccing  this  point, 
^.4»  ^5  5  the  population  of,  enquiry  iuto,  1^7, 

Iris,  the  Norwich,  a  I*atin  pof m  on,  109, 
no. 

Iri/h,  ancient  drefa  of  the ;  inferences  drawn 
Irom  it»  reKpecting  tfie  cvtture  of  the  flax* 
plant,  63. 

JjB|R^  m^i^acn;  of  t^  e|^  by  the  ord«r8 

of'IfuQii^pwte  at,  4.  prifon 

^  *"  309.  Jamjrfoa 


355,  356;  the  word  covenant  viewed, 
4^cord1ng  to  its  general  meaning,  357  ; 
baptffm^  whybrig'maUy  inftituted,  357, 
jS58 ;  con0rftiatioii,  remarks  on^  360 ; 
>xccllenc  account  of  the  coane^toa  be- 
tween Chu  ch  and  State,  and  of  the  Rene- 
i4l  pr  nciplpspf  Pfeibyterian  government, 
359,  37 1  i  explan  tion  of  the  grounds 
iter  the  aisthonty  of  the  Lay  Elo^rs, 
JBO4;  adviue  to  future  mnifters  •fthe 
Church  of  §cp|iand,  307  ;  obfervations 
pn  the  Lfiturgy  and  Dirc^ory,  307,  368 ; 
on  the  adminiftfation  of  the  facrarncnts, 
'aindon  le^uring^,  ^58,  369;  of  tie  doc- 
iinalpirtofpieachif^,  4i^d  vifiting  ,tt^ 
iick,  369,  371. 
|JiU  { y  Richard)  controyeffy  of,  M\\  Jjjis 
opinion  of  the  clergy  in  general,  and  of  th^; 
Calvanifts  in  paitttular,  1x7;  his  reluc- 
tance fo  acknowledge  the  tfikth  of  univer- 
fU  redemption,  and  jijs  iilence  nsf|*e^in^ 
|he  liturgy  acoounted  for,  257  \  his  ac- 
knowledgment refpe^ting  the  i^tjCpiration  of 
tiie  Holy  Qhoft,  25$ }  his  affertibn  re<^ 
fpedting  theintrodu&on of  Calviivifm,  re- 
futed, X5S,  Z59  \  remarks  cQuvsrning  fhf ' 
intercourfe  between  Cr?nmer  aad  Calvin, 
^60;  his  rniftake  of  the  ph rales  pod's 
ele^ion,  and  Calviniftie  el^ion,  ib.  his 
account  of  Btibop  Jewell's  f<  Apology,"  re* 
fuced,  x6o,  \^%  \  his  oiunion  of  Ridley 
and  Bradford,  26ft,  263  \  his  confounding 
ibe  Cahrini^n   widb  ^  yUti-CalViiiiai^ 


6o4 


Index, 


'  Jamiefoiiy  Dr.  the  ufe  of  fhcred  liiftory»  bjr, 
204. 

'  Juvenal,  remarks  pn  the  diAerenttranflatioiis 
Qfy23y24;  neceffity  ofjuUgment  in  tranf- 
latingi  26  ;  cenfure  of  the  Roman  people 
/or,  their  impudence  by,  27  -y  reqiiifities  ex- 
pected in  a  good  trenilation  of,  ib. 


Kail  punun,  the  action  of,  npen  ftrlctnres  In 
the  Vrethra,  4x7. 


t. 


Iwidies,  oddrei^  to  the,  defcriptlve  of  the  at^ 

^  traction  of  a  Tirtuous  character,  195  f  en- 
comium on  frugality  and  ceremony  in  the 
domeftic  life  of,  196. 

J«anguage  of  China,  lee  China. 

I«avater*i  phyiiognumy  ^od  band  writingi  nice 
diillnctions  of,  373. ' 

l^ecture,  neceffity  of  cau^on  in,  187^ 

I<evelliiig,  the  fyjem  of,  prevalence  of,  illll 
continuing,  277,  27S. 

I^ven,  Lord  and  Lady,  character  of,  ftrangel^ 
depicted  by  Dr.  Martin,  36,  41, 

|4bel$,  genet alobfervations  on,  296,  299. 

Life,  the  middle  ranks  in,  fituatlon  of,  con- 
fidered,jSi,  383. 

LouUXVi.  elegy  on,  by  Bailly,483. 

Love,  aaecdote  oil^'the  f|rft  impreiTion  of,^46^ 


M. 


Maste,  account  of  the  iflond  of,  9. 

fnpltif  ancient  and  modem,  defcription  of  x 

~  and  feq.  remarks  on  the  government  of  that 
ifland  under  the  knights  j  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  population,  3,  4  ;  the  revenues  of, 
and  annual  expenditure,  ib.  knights  of,  hif- 
tory  of  the,  4;  conduct  of  the  French  on 
occupying  it,  4j  5  5  neceffity  of  its  being 
fubject  to  fome  powerful  country,  8 ;  ex<« 
£ortation  to  the  exiled  knights  of,  8,  9. 

fAsltek,  their  manners,  cuftoms,  ceremonies 
and  diverftons  dcfcrit)ed,  2 ;  peculiar  (Siiftom 
of^  in  celebrating  the  firft:  birth  day  of  their 


that  of  Mr.  Giiford,  ib.  its  deficiency  in 
point  of  fpirit  and  chai9ctenfBc,  25  j  tilcua 
of,  not  adapted  to  iatire,  33. 

Martin,  Pr.  Sermons  of,  33  i  his  total  v»Tt 
of  /kill  in  the  ait  of  compofmon,^»ith 
proofs,  41,  44. 

Matthews,  William,  on  tire  modem  ftateaad 
principles  of  the  Quakers,  zo8. 

Memory,  curious  anecdote  oftheloisof,  att 
cpitical  moment,  466, 

Meteorology,  the  importance  of,  confMkred 
by  Dr.  Patterfon,  56  ;  obfervadons  of  Di. 
Woodhoufe  on,  61, 

Met^odifm,  characteriftic  of,  304. 

Method  ifts,  lee  jEvangefical  Magazim. 

Morality,  its  inefiicacy  without  religion,  1S7. 

Morlachians,  origin  and  hiftory  ofthe,  3Wi 
their  character,  389,.  391  ;  curious  cuftonj 
in  arranging  with  their  creditors,  391,  39^i 
violence  of  their  refentmeut,  ib.  dkfcrip. 
tion  of  their  marriage  ceremonies,  39)1 
394 }  milerable  ftat^  ofthe  noarried  woroen^ 
ib.  treatinent  of  the  children  j  ib.  drefs  oif 
both  fexes,  395 ;  account  of  their  habita- 
tions,  domeftic  life,  and  aliments,  3951 

396  ;  inftances  of  their  health  and  vigour 
apparent  in  their  diveriK>ns,  ib,  therroao' 
cer  of  treating  difeafes  ^nd  wounds,  396, 

397  j  details  of  their  ceremonies  at  ft»nC' 
r^ls,  female  cbaunters»  Mc.  Sec.  ib.  rc« 
marks  on  their  poetical  genius,  particularly 
on  their  heroical  fongs,  397,  398  j  proof 
of  their  being  the  real  deicendanp  of  tfa« 
Sclavonians,  ib. 

Mountains,  the  friendly  influence  of  confi^^ 

ed,  66. 
Mufgrave^s,  Sir  R.  Memoirs  of  the  Iril^rt' 

^-lUon,  opinion  on,  15. 


N. 


Katural  philofo|jhy,  influence  of,  in  baniihiaf; 
fuperftition,  372. 

Natural  religion,  the  charaAers  and  f/inxs^fj 
defcribed,23i. 

Keeker,  remarks  on  the  fetal  confequenoes  of 
his  poUt%l  conduce,  468 ;  Mirabeau'i 
opinion  ofnjmrj46i)  j  his  early. hifbry,  and 
flrictures  on  the  fogies  of  his  admirers, 

47  ij  479- 


ehildreu,  ib.  account  of  their  obfervatlon  of     NelCbn,  Lord,  lines  addidTrd  to,  on  kis  ari-i- 


Sh rove-Tuesday,  2,  3. 
]^an,   his  exiflence  in  a  fbte  of  nature  epQv 

fidered,  185. 
Man,  confJderatiofi   of,  in   Calvin^s  fyftein, 

230. 
Manure,  account  ofthe  agrictiltural  falt8,their 

ufe  in,  4x8. 
Mar(h,Mr.  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  tranfia^ed 

by,  23  $  his  details  refpecting  the  hiflor^ 
'    of  his  tranflation,  ib«  prreferenre  given  to 

brevity  in  tranilating,  by ;  and  flrictures  on 
^  plan^  2^  i  his  traqlkitioo  ^oippiircd  wiA 


val  at  Brecon  in  1802,  1 11,  112. 
Neptunian  hypothefis  of  the  earth,  its  fiiUlitjr 

exhibited,  214,  2x5. 
"New  Year's  Offering,  apoeis,  »io,  in* 
Nile,  explanation  pi  its  couiie^  according  to  • 

pafla^  fn  Vir|ir8  4th  C^rgic*  *»^>  *^?« 


Qmx^opi^ 


JnOiX. 


605 


^Pptniong  of  Pdagius^  Armtniusy  and  other 
•  ancient  divines,   ai>d  reftedtibns  on  their 
Import,  233,  234. 
.Oxange-men,    invcAives  of    Mr.    Plowden 
a^inA^  J3»  24 


P, 


J'aleye,  Br.  moral  philofophy  cenfured,   it 7. 
Papifts,  Irifb  and  EngUA,  co-openlcion  of  the, 

in  the  i6tk  and  17th  centuries,  16,  17. 
PuplfiS)  Iriih,  (hitement  of  their  accounts,  and 
Jee>  paid  to  their  treafonable  hired  agents, 
in  April  1793,  17-;  proofs  of  their  defigns 
to^dethrone  his  majefty,  iS  }  better  fituati- 
L      Oil  of  the,  tJ^an  their  fellow  religionifts  in 
England,   If }    their  ultimatum  in   1793 
employed  a«  a  cloak  to  their  treafonable  and 
ledidous  proceedings,  19  \  confpiracy  of  the, 
.  evidently  demonftrated,  S2|    explofion  of 
that  cataftrophe,  ib. 
-  PliUtoribn,  Dr.  ftrong  recommfrudations  of  his 
work  intitled  <<  Obfervationi  on  the  Climate 
of  Ireland,  kc:  67.  .' 

,'BeItter,  remarks  on  the  trial  o^,  fof  aiibel  «ii 
Buonaparte,  215. 
Pent^tewh,   its  authenticity  moved  by  ohr 
..   .  iaviour,  206. 
Pefchier,  experiments  made  by,'  to  aicertain  an 
analogy  between  the  animal  ai)d  vegetable 
kingdoms^  5S}  remarks  on 'their  purport, 
ib.  . 

Fhilofi^phy  of  nature,  new  deiiititionfr  of,  and 
•  ideas  oh  the  45'S9  4^4*        • 
Phraleology,  neceffity  of  attemCng  to  the  tex- 
ture of,  in  correct  trai^natioiii,  19S. 
•  JPiety,  its  imitation  recommended,  179. 

— ^^ ,  and  courage,  difirouri^^on,  adapted  to 

•.  .    ourprefept  fituation,  lS«. 
Planting,  obfervations  o»i,  66.        ) 
plants*  fyftem  of  M.  Mirbcl  refpefting  their 
anatomical  ftru^ure  pfefejred  by  Dr.  Pat- 
terfon;  remarks  on  that  tI|eory,  54,  55; 
Plowden,  Mr.  remarks  of,,  ^xi  Dlr.  Wurnef  s 
.      hiftory.  of  Ireland,  10  {  hi^  coniidenitbn  of 
the  motives  of  the  adipinift Ration  in  forming- 
(he  uoioii,  1,1 ,  e^tr^a  of  fiis  letter  to  Mr.- 
Pitt  on.  that  fubjcft,  ib  J  renrefeotation  of 
the   Roman    Catholics  ip    Ireland,    their 
Unparalleled  fufferai>ce  an^  forbetuance,  with 
flriftures  on  tt»c  fiime,'i2j  defcription  of 
eke  orange  men,  ;3 ;  ipfinuatiou  refpeding 
$ir  K.  Mufgrave's  memoirs,  16 ;  account 
and  object  of  his  miffion  to  Ireland*  and  b'u 
interview  with  Mr.  Ad(^ngton,  iS;  mean- 
fiefs  and  duplicity  of|  in  accepting  a  cpm- 
penfation,  his  fubiequent  condudt,  19,  20  ^ 
>     ^  tatenricw  with  Mr.  Marfden^  ib. 


Plowden,   Mr.  ftatement  of  the  document! 
obtained  by  him  for  writing  the  hiftory  of 
the  union,  20  \  reception  of,  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
ib.  remarks  on  his  aflbciates  in  Ireland,  ib. 
is  refuled  paxment  of  the  laft  part  of  ha 
compeniadon  by  Mr.  Addingron ;  motives 
for  this  denial,  21 }  i^ridures  on  the  teixof 
of  his  work,  ib.  failure  of  his  requeil  to  Mr. 
Addington  for  leave  to  pcrufe  certain  ft^e-  - 
papers,  ib.  letter  to  the  premier,  2iy  22 «* 
remarks  of,  on  Wis  own  publication,  ib. 

Poetry,  218,  224,  300,  302,  332,  443;  447. 

Pola,  accoiuit  of,  in  /prni^r  ages,  398  ;  amphi- 
'  theatre,  defcription  of  the,  398,  399. 

Polwhcle,  (ipfeiicc  of,   againft'  Mr.  Overton     > 
and  others,  438,  and  199/ 

Pope,  oft  tlie  fupremacy  or"  die,  290,  291,     • 

Pojiery,  propagandifts  of,  their^  mifchief ,  in 
deluding  governnient,  19.       ^ 

Popham,  Sir  Home,  fuppofed  unjuft  and 
tyranniofl  treatment  of,  by  thie  late  Admi- 
ralty, 294. 

Popularity,  the  true  arts,  by  which  fovereigni 
acquire,  415. 

Population  in  Cbina,  amount  of  the  133.    , 

Pofeftrine,  del^ription  of  that  term  in  Morla- 
chia,  392. 

IVatt,  Mr.  general  obier\'ations  on  the  writingi 
of,  275,  his  remarks  on  Hampihire  S§c, 
7.16 ;  his  performance  of  *  Hail  tellow  vwJl 
met*  happily  directed  againft  the .  levelling 
fyftem,  277,  281 ;  his  dramatifation  of.  the 
*«  Niit  Bjown  Maid  of  Prior"  lefs  fortu- 
nate, ib.  ^marks  on  his  poetry,  281,  283. 

Predeftination,  difference  of  opinions  refpec- 
ting,  and  ftridures  on  them,  236^237^} 
difference  bet>\'een  the  fentlments  of  tne 
Armiaians  and  Calvinifts  on  that  principle, 
ib.  examination  of  Dr.  HilPs  fyftem  t  refu- 
ration  of  the  charge,  that  the  17th  article  of 
the  church  of  Engknd,  h  Calvmiftic-,  2^8. 

Preibyterian  government,  the  geuerd  prJnci*     > 
frfrt  defcribcd,  3  59  and  Jcq. 
'^Prefs,  its  freedom  in  Chiivi,  aud  puniihment 
of  its  abufe,  130. 

Prefs;,  remarks  on  reftriidtions  of  the,  294; 
their  tend^ucy,  297. 

Prefton,  Mr.  reflexions  of,  on  the  domeftic 
culture  df  flax  feed,  and  its  importation  into  ^  ' 
Ireland|  <'*7. 

Pfi^ey,  Dr.  conception  of  Cbrift,  ftje^ed 
by,  204,  205. 

Priefts  in  China,  their  fraud,  1  j6. 

.Private  boxes  at  Covtjnt  Garden  theatre, 
obfervations  on  the  impropriety  of  the, 
redited,  83  ;  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  85. 

9rohratimi,  meaning  of  that  e^prefticn  amon^ 
the  Morlachians,  392. 

Public  journals  for  1804,  their  fpuit  deferitved^ 
163. 


M1114 


Quketti 


«o6 


IMk. 


ii 


IJttaheKtt'  ftriftuies  upwi  the  principles  and 
6«odudk  of  the,  309,  319. 


R. 

ILet^bAy  (UteniKnt.of  the  province  •fSvtrCitf 
of  •piniont  and  ai^t^uments  on  chat  head, 

HeceipCi  of,'  the  French  goveroment  pn»«f  of 
their  dimiitution  in  proportion  to  the  ex> 
penditure,  fince  the  revotudon*    ^ 

Redtoiption,  nature  of  confidered^  •oomIiij^ 
to  tho  ideas  of  fome  authon,  and  veqMfks  oh 
them,  234  r  view  of  it  in  conforaMMK«  to 
the  catholic  fyftem,  ib. 

JUe»*s  C3frl9p8Bdia,  review  o^  44,  5-1 ;  Aim- 
nary  opinion  of  the  reviewipn  on,  un^- 

Keligion,  neceffity  of,  to  females,  14$. 

■     .■■■,   chriftjan,    evidences   of   the,  arid 

opinion  of  Dr.  Hill,  on  that  hiterofting 

fubjed,  129,  230. 

-,  indiflertnce  to,  acuta  realwing  •fi. 


.  377 »  579- 

rlUprobatipii,  dtcree  of,  m  laid  down  by  Calvi- 
nifm,  ftri^ures  on  the  fame,  24a;  opioton 

^    of  the  Arminians  on  the  (ame  fuhjeft,  $43. 

Keviews  ih  England,  geileral  remarks  on  the, 
their  tendency ;  preiereuce  of  the  Edinburgh 
ReTiew  to  theoi,  in  that  refpe^t  lioly,  S«, 
%%.;  petulance  of  the  latter  proved,  jb. 

HevieWtrs,  their  refutation  of  the  chargei 
laid  tia  them  foi-  their  general  cenfure  of 
lees's  Cyclopaedia,  55  j  proved  »oi,  ^04} 
ai7fgroaheis  of  their  ignorance.  - 

lUghts  of  man,  attempt  to  introdooe  tkcm 

.in  China,' 'failure,  131. 

Kyland,  Rev.  finguUr  account  of  the,  306. 

Msfehu,  she  yoiing,  ftfi^res  on  the  ehante 
V     of,  at  a  fhigo-perfo^mer,  $7.  ^^ 

^jLawflbauy  Diderot's  charaatt'  «f  him^  417. 


S. 

'S*tathi»tu^Ugentobfervanceofthet  ifo. 
JtUvatlon  by  Atonement ;  propriety  in  Coftfi- 
.  dermg  it  as  a  nutter  of  fa<a,  135. 
Ja»e,  Marflwll,  his  knowledge  and  ufe  of  the 

French  chara^er,  466. 
§c»rdona,  aninuitcd  dofcription  of  the  iiiblime 

and  uni<jue  calcade  formed  by  the  Kervfca, 

40a,  404.   -  ' 
4c6t»h  dei«y,  antipathy  of  th«,  to  epiicopacy 

and  lituigy ;   their   neglea   in  examining 

the  ftandardt  of  the  church  of  England, 


''  J- 


Scriptttieit  iMlf  ,  mtHmAMj  wa  «fliwftadl 

of  the,  205    . 
Scripture,  the  fupreme  tribunal  for  all  dodpqn 

and    opinions,  239;     controTerfies  in^ 

regard  to  the,  ib 
Scnptute,  exhoitatioQt  •f,  advantaicsMnt 

^^^  the,  352. 
Sedufiion,  puedoal  dofeription  of  thehflom 

of,  genciallf  praiicd,  309,  -j»i. 
Senfe,  common,  a  wholefome  dilk  itani* 

mended  to  <peribns^  a  wenk  digeftioa,  19^ 
Shrove-Tucfday,    cmtout   ouuiacr  of  ok' 

brating  it  in  Malta,  2,  3. 
Skve-tra^,  obfervadous  o£  Mt. }.  i^a^  si 

the,  rqfrabated,  ^o^  f  a,. 
Smith,  Sir  JKdnay,  the  ctiwasQaa  of^  adaa^ 

rniaMd  by  Mr.  fiordan,  409* 
Soctmanifm,   dilplayed   iu  .  Dt.Jmth^i 

wMk4m  tjic  life  of  the  fiMd  hlftaiy, «%. 

Spaciea»4f  smiitHi  il  bem|i,  ovisiu  itai « 
thetr  mbtMre,  4^  - 

foil,  iicbnefr<of,  by  whafr^DsiAitutw^  '99^9 
remarks  on  its  taxtuse  or  otganifi&nn)  id 
HlAuencaoii  tisei^foarik  Af  iwgetihiii,'ft. 

Soul,  Immortality  of  the,  attempted,  /jl^ 

Spiesr  Fjeachi  aa.  Si^(la|id».M^4  tbor  iaft^ 

■  lenoa,i69. 

Stachez,  finiAioas  of  the,  defcrifae^,  393. 

Statefixien,'inifonnertiiiite,  retrofped  to  the, 
contralbd  with  thofe  of  niDodcm  date,  42  ji 

$trabo*8  account  of  t^  word  ^M^t  sol. 

Striaures  in  fbe  torethra^  ^bOi'WtioRt  m  tk 
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ftattiMM  «f  Dr.  Maftiiif  35. 
l(rhaieky»    Mr.  fflnyflkiqa  pf  imdi  Mkv 

ytfetdileif  the  varioos  mttoiy  .ipipiilAi  -t^    ^mdiiMU  iMr  (cn|«rM  ^  tlie  rrrgitfiHibu 

pr»fed«>bcex^4nf»iu^  57.  0^,296. 
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Vice»  its  lout^i^n  repitftended,  131. 
Vines  in  Oreece,  reofiarkt  on  the,  79. 
VirgBt  animadverfitfni  on,  to6,  109. 
VirgUy  new  iUuftratioo  oft  paflage  in  the  j^ 
.     CeoiiSfe^f,  ttSft,  ftitr. 

of  liiey  14. 
>  imniip^  betwfe*  1^  prei^rtiQriaas  and    the 
itaemben  of  (be  (Mabllmed  diurck,  pr^o 
jefttil wider  jaliMlliHl  ^IjtfQof  that 
uiftttulion,  Hk 

^^di|iies,  delbription  of  iMf  giyen  by  Cafllu> 
327*  3M. 


War  fM  l^pflliiy  Joftlce  anS  pdflay  of»  1^4.' 

i y  juftifisdj  JOO. 

iJlTar  .cz|icwei,  idiHiNCfioe  td,  kaw^mi^  At 

'ti6ubiiitDn*t  ^on  of  &^demj>tion|  icmasks 

t»i,a|5.  3 

^iKrters,  tieutrat  ftlme,  diibofci>]^  of,  4|K«aip^' 
* :0BK»,  16?^  tlieir  i^jHlioiiial  ^M^tifff 


op  the,  ^3. 

Wilks,  (the  Ji|te)  I.  eorrefpondeiict  o^  vlt]| 
hblwciidiii  imasl  iiQqmi  :on  tbeflaniif 
of  the  publica^Jciny  -244,  hia  |KMVil9l9?« 
24$;  f^^f^'tBl^9.W^  DuirriMBy^l 
remarltt  on  |iic  pi;ofiBifion i»f ^vHfion^ £4.7$ 
kis  firft  entry  mto  public  Rlci  and  primny 
public  ^darttfi  at  Serwidi }  iMAuaai  oam 

i  Ittttiff  ;H7»  M9i  1i^  lliftpymbotst  at 
that  place,  and  fuooefifiii  aftampe  at  Aylel^ 
bury,  ib.  commem^enient  of  hit  career  in 
thii  oppofition,  his  inducement  explained, 
149 ;  verfittilitjr  •f  his  ohara^ter^  ib.  his 
detiniption  «f<  A0  ftate  -of 'liltiikiv»4iMUftB]i, 
25<>.;  hM ohfln^of  C«»»(|iBCiii2i  op;|^)ii. 
^tainment  of  wraith,  ib,  fpecimeRs  4)f  iuti-* 
iity  and  impiety  in  h^  liters  z^o,  ;^um 
his  pwtiality  tor  the  hixuries  of  .the  t^bie* 
^5« ;  pt^ofe'  of  his  hdTJfig  beda  a  psrafite, 
lb.  his  complimentary  cvds»  jffinuikt  ca 
6>nn  of,  ^5:  ,hiflts  91)  *|t  vvrtifw^  iffd 
the  manner  of  educMCiog  hk  jAm^htma 
remarlcs.xefpeflin^  his  Icleuti^c  powers' ($£ 
any);  conchidve iobfenrations  on  the  it^ 
and  manners,  i^6,'a57. 

Wiikt,  Jk  JUk-  ytim  ^iSji^k  Sf  5-  -i. 

rWorld,  comfortable  news  for  tho^«i^ 
feGt  its  ^fibliition^  461. 
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